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TALK 


LAKE  ERIE 


In  the  mid  to  late  sixties,  stories  about  the  accelerated  aging  of  Lake  Erie  came 
to  a climax  when  on  a d ime/ Life  broadcast  Pennsylvania’s  only  share  of  the 
Great  l.akes  was  declared  DEAD. 

Certainly,  the  western  basin  of  Lake  Erie  was  not  very  hospitable  to  aquatic 
life  a match  thrown  into  the  Cuyahoga  River  in  Cleveland  quite  often  set  the 
surface  of  the  river  on  fire.  There  have  been  all  sorts  of  toxics  present  in  the 
Maumee  River  entering  the  lake  at  Toledo,  and  the  Buffalo/ Niagara  Falls  area 
has  been  and  still  is-  a problem. 

The  48-mile  coastline  of  Pennsylvania  Lake  Erie  waters  has  remained  nearly 
pristine,  and  certainly  better  than  the  rest  of  the  lake.  The  Ontario  side  has  had 
spotty  problems. 

Back  in  1972  and  1978  the  Canada-United  States  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreements  set  some  worthwhile  goals  through  the  International  Joint 
Commission  (IJC).  The  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Board  reports  to  the  l.IC 
and  its  1983  report  gives  signs  of  hope.  Man-induced  acceleration  of 
eutrophication,  due  to  the  discharge  of  untreated  and  partially  treated  sewage, 
industrial  discharges,  and  land  run-off  (primarily  from  agricultural  land  use)  was 
identified  as  the  major  water  quality  problem  for  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  late 
1960s.  Except  for  two  treatment  plants  in  Cleveland;  the  Wyandotte  Sewage 
Treatment  Plant  in  Michigan;  STPs  in  London.  Toronto,  and  Hamilton. 

Ontario;  and  the  Niagara  Falls,  Buffalo,  and  Amherst  STPs,  the  Board  was 
pleased  to  report  that  in  1982  the  municipal  wastewater  treatment  plants  in  the 
Dike  Erie  basin  achieved  an  overall  average  effluent  phosphorous  concentration 
of  less  than  1.0  mg,  I.,  and  therefore  met  the  phosphorous  loading  reductions 
required  in  the  1972  agreement. 

The  phosphorous  content  in  household  laundry  detergents  is  limited  in  New 
York,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  and  the  City  of  Akron  in  Ohio  has 
similarly  limited  phosphorous  content  from  such  detergents.  In  Canada 
phosphorous  is  limited  by  a nationwide  regulation  under  the  Federal  Canada 
Water  Act.  We  still  need  such  limits  in  Pennsylvania  and  could  very  well  be  next 
to  propose  such  regulation. 

Contaminant  levels  in  l.ake  Erie  nearshore  fish  (spottail  shiners)  indicate  a 
continued  decline  for  PCBs  and  DDT.  However,  the  PCBs  in  walleye  exceed  the 
agreement  objective. 

Certainly  we  are  pleased  with  the  trend  of  growing  improvement  in  the  Great 
l.akes,  especially  Lake  Erie.  Much  has  yet  to  be  done,  but  we  see  water  quality 
management  activities  moving  from  an  orientation  of  pollution  control  to  one  of 
resource  management.  There  are  instruments  available  that  can  affect  pollution 
control  and  prevention,  and  primary  among  these  are  land  use  planning,  public 
consultation  and  education,  and  environmental  assessment  processes  and 
procedures.  At  the  same  time,  the  toxic  chemical  problem  is  directing  more 
attention  to  bioaccumulation  in  living  organisms  and  the  potential  effects  on 
human  health. 

Fisheries  agencies  cannot  separate  themselves  from  environmental 
considerations  that  affect  human  health,  and  sooner  or  later  the  fisheries 
agencies  will  have  to  address  public  policy  issues  raised  by  fish  stocking 
programs  that  could  increase  public  exposure  to  toxics. 
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This  month’s  cover,  painted  by  Larry  Tople, 
illustrates  the  ice  fishing  action  you  can  have  right 
now  with  panfish,  crappies,  and  other  gamesters.  For 
complete  details  on  tempting  these  critters,  see  pages  8 

and  10. 
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Wintertime 


Nymph  Fishing 
in  Spring  Creeks 


by  Harry  W.  Murray 

photos  by  the  author 


It  may  sound  unbelievable  to  talk  about  catching 

observed  trout  working  on  specific  feeding  stations  in 
January  and  February,  but  it  works.  It  is  not  only 
possible;  it’s  predictable. 

When  1 hear  that  we  are  going  to  have  a few  days  of 
above-freezing  temperatures,  1 plan  a trip  to  one  of  many 
limestone  spring  creeks.  The  springs  that  form  these 
streams  come  from  deep  underground.  Thus,  the  water 
temperatures  are  much  higher  than  those  found  in 
mountain  freestone  streams.  In  addition  to  the  main  spring 
source  of  these  streams,  there  are  usually  many  smaller 
springs  within  the  first  several  miles  of  the  stream  that  put 
in  more  water  in  the  50-degree  range.  Though  the  air 
temperatures  may  get  very  low,  these  additional  spring 
inputs  can  give  you  several  miles  of  outstanding  fishing. 

Large,  elusive  brown  trout 

Last  winter  1 made  a quick  run  up  to  Big  Spring  Creek 
at  Newville.  While  driving  to  the  stream  I kept 
remembering  the  nice  brown  trout  that  outsmarted  me  on 
my  previous  trips  to  this  stream.  For  the  past  two  months 
1 found  this  fish  on  the  same  feeding  station.  This  prefered 
feeding  area  was  about  four  feet  square  and  in  water  a 
foot  deep.  The  dense  weeds  just  upstream  provided  food 
and  a slight  break  in  the  current.  The  large  brown  could 
easily  hold  in  this  secondary  current  below  the  grass  bed 
and  move  up  to  take  his  food  from  the  buffet  spread  out 
before  him  whenever  it  suited  him. 

On  earlier  trips  1 had  failed  to  take  this  fish  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Twice  1 had  spooked  him  by 
approaching  too  carelessly.  1 found  that  I must  go  in  on 
my  hands  and  knees  and  move  very  slowly.  On  several 
occasions  my  casting  was  less  than  desirable,  and  I put 
him  down  with  either  poor  fly  placement  or  improper  line 
control.  Twice  he  had  simply  been  too  smart  to  take  my 
fly,  even  when  1 was  doing  everything  properly.  It  is 
possible  for  fish  in  these  areas  to  be  aware  of  your 
presence  and  that  something  is  not  what  it  should  be  and 
still  not  be  spooked  enough  to  run  for  cover. 


A careful  approach  is  a must  for  w intertime  nymph  fishing. 
You  can  observe  the  fish's  feeding  pattern,  and  if  he 
becomes  aware  of  something  unnatural,  pausing  gives  the 
fish  time  to  relax. 
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Observing  trout 

Before  moving  into  casting  position  I prefer  to  stand 
back  as  far  away  from  the  fish  as  1 can  and  observe  his 
feeding  movements.  1 watch  him  for  five  or  10  minutes  to 
see  if  he  has  any  particular  pattern  to  his  feeding.  The 
trout  usually  hold  from  one  to  three  feet  below  a grass 
bed.  When  the  mood  strikes  them,  they  move  forward  into 
this  weed  growth  and  forcefully  swing  the  forward  part  of 
their  bodies  from  right  to  left.  This  rooting  may  take  from 
five  to  15  seconds.  You  can  easily  spot  this  action  by  the 
disturbance  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Often,  especially 
with  large  fish,  you  can  spot  the  tail  waving  about  out  of 
the  water.  This  action  produces  the  same  results  as  a kid 
stirring  and  kicking  up  rocks  upstream  for  his  partner 
holding  a seine  downstream. 

Just  as  the  boy  lifting  his  net  finds  many  goodies  to  fish 
with,  the  trout,  upon  returning  back  downstream  to  his 
original  holding  position,  finds  his  dinner  drifting  back  to 
him.  Now  he  simply  turns  slightly  to  the  right  or  left  to 
take  what  he  prefers. 

Upon  arriving  at  Big  Spring  Creek  I found  there  was 
still  much  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  safest  place  I 
could  park  was  about  200  yards  below  this  smart  brown’s 
location.  Though  there  was  a lot  of  good  water  between 
my  car  and  my  fish,  1 bypassed  it  and  headed  straight  to 
the  brown. 

Stalking 

I crawled  out  through  the  streamside  shrubs  very  slowly, 
well  below  his  feeding  area.  With  the  help  of  polarized 
sunglasses  I spotted  him.  He  was  lying  in  an  area  two 
feet  below'  the  grass  bed  not  more  than  six  inches  from 
where  he  had  been  a week  before.  1 carefully  looked  over 
the  currents  and  grass  beds  between  the  bank  and  the 
brown.  1 wanted  to  select  the  proper  casting  position  the 
first  time  1 wanted  to  get  close  enough  so  1 could 
accurately  drop  my  fly  into  his  feeding  lane.  A close 
position  would  also  let  me  observe  him  well  enough  to  see 
when  he  picked  up  my  nymph  as  it  drifted  back  to  him.  1 
had  to  choose  an  angle  that  would  let  me  control  my  line 
on  the  water  to  overcome  any  drag.  These  three  factors 


suggested  1 get  in  close,  but  from  experience  1 knew  this 
wise  old  fish  would  let  me  know  if  I approached  too 
closely. 

1 selected  a casting  position  and  slowly  crawled  up  to  it. 
So  far  so  good.  At  least  he  had  not  run  from  his  feeding 
station  with  a splash  and  a wake.  1 crouched  there  and 
watched  him  carefully.  About  every  two  minutes  he  would 
move  into  the  grass  bed  just  upstream  and  knock  loose 
some  cress  bugs.  He  would  root  only  several  seconds  and 
then  drift  back  to  his  original  holding  position  to  feed.  1 
watched  him  do  this  three  times. 

This  waiting  and  watching  does  three  things.  If  the  fish 
has  been  slightly  aware  of  something  unnatural  as  you 
move  into  casting  position,  the  pause  gives  him  time  to 
relax.  It  gives  you  a chance  to  observe  any  feeding  pattern, 
and  lastly,  it  steadies  your  nerves. 

Heads-up  casting 

1 stripped  the  amount  of  line  from  my  reel  1 thought  I’d 
need  to  reach  the  brown.  False  casting  over  a fish  in  this 
position  is  a sure  way  to  spook  him,  yet  you  must  be  able 
to  drop  the  fly  very  accurately  so  he  can  take  it.  I waited 
until  he  headed  into  the  grass  bed  for  the  fourth  time. 

Then  I quickly  got  my  line  into  the  air,  and  while  his  head 
was  still  in  the  grass  1 made  two  false  casts.  On  the  second 
cast  I was  able  to  see  exactly  how  much  line  I needed  in 
the  air  to  drop  my  cress  bug  just  below  the  grass  bed  but 
well  upstream  of  his  regular  holding  position. 

At  this  point,  to  know  exactly  the  amount  of  line  1 
would  need  for  my  next  (fishing)  cast,  1 brought  the  line 
from  the  stripping  guide  directly  under  the  forefinger  of 
my  rod  hand  and  held  it  tightly.  When  I was  ready  for  my 
final  pitch  this  would  allow  me  to  drop  my  fly  quickly  on 
target  without  false  casting  and  measuring. 

The  trout  returned  to  his  feeding  station  and  took 
advantage  of  a few  of  the  naturals  that  drifted  to  him.  As 
1 anticipated,  a few  minutes  later  he  was  back  up  in  the 
grass  doing  his  thing.  This  time  I was  ready  for  him. 

While  he  had  his  head  in  the  grass,  I got  my  fly  into  the 
air  and  dropped  it  just  below  the  grass  bed  as  he  returned 
to  his  feeding  station. 
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My  artificial  must  have  come  within  view  before  the 
naturals,  because  it  had  drifted  only  about  six  inches  when 
he  turned  slowly  to  his  left  and  picked  it  up.  It  was  almost 
too  quick.  Though  1 had  been  plotting  and  working  for 
this  fish  for  two  months,  the  only  thought  that  crossed  my 
mind  was  a panicked,  “What  do  1 do  now?”  A fish  of  that 
size  on  a 6x  leader  in  all  those  weeds  was  going  to  be 
rough. 

1 made  every  mistake  in  the  book.  1 had  him;  or  1 
should  say,  he  had  me  under  two  logs,  into  one  brush  pile, 
and  under  half  the  weeds  in  the  stream.  Through  no  skill 
on  my  part,  purely  through  luck,  1 managed  to  land  that 
fish.  At  least,  now  1 wasn’t  skunked,  but  the  score  was  still 
six  to  one  in  his  favor. 

Flies  and  fly  rods 

Fly  rods  for  this  fishing  should  perform  well  enough  to 
let  you  achieve  maximum  accuracy.  A cast  dropped  into 
the  grass  upstream  or  right  on  the  trout’s  head  is  worse 
than  no  cast  at  all.  Not  only  do  both  of  these  goofs  fail  to 
take  him,  they  usually  spook  him  off  his  feeding  station. 
The  rod  should  also  be  sensitive  enougn  to  protect  the  5x 
and  6x  tippets  on  the  strike.  1 find  this  fishing  much  more 
demanding  during  the  winter  with  cold  hands,  stiff  lines, 
and  stiff  leaders  that  accompany  low  temperatures.  1 like  a 
rod  eight  feet  or  nine  feet  long  with  a delicate  tip  that  will 
carry  a four-weight  or  five-weight  line.  I’m  presently  using 
a double-taper  four  floating  line  and  a nine-foot  leader 
tapered  to  5x  or  6x  for  this  fishing. 

Selecting  nymphs 

There  are  five  nymphs,  or  wets  if  you  prefer,  that  1 use 
for  most  of  my  winter  spring-creek  nymphing.  The  cress 
bug,  shrimp,  pheasant  tail,  damsel,  and  dragonfly  nymphs 
all  produce  well.  1 find  that  a size  selection  from  16  in  the 
cress  bug  up  to  a size  10  in  the  dragonfly  nymph  is  ideal 
for  winter  fishing. 

One  word  of  caution  if  you  are  tying  your  own  flies:  A 
fly  tied  with  a mouthful  of  fur  is  often  desirable  on 
nymphs  for  freestone  waters  and  streamers  in  general,  but 
not  here.  On  these  flat,  clear,  spookie  spring  creeks,  the 


delicate,  sparcely-tied  nymphs  are  usually  the  most 
productive. 

If  you  are  willing  to  bundle  up  and  give  this  type  of 
fishing  a try,  1 think  you  will  find  it  very  rewarding. 

\TT\ 


Harry  W.  Murray  is  a freelance  writer-photographer. 


Regulations 

Regulations  for  trout  fishing  during  the  extended  season  vary 
among  sections  of  approved  trout  waters.  Here  are  some 
highlights  of  those  regulations.  Check  your  1984  Summary  of 
Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws  to  be  sure  you  observe  all  the 
regulations  for  each  waterway  and  stream  section  you  fish. 

• Fly-fishing-only  projects.  These  areas  are  open  to  fishing  year- 
round.  The  minimum  size  is  nine  inches,  caught  on.  or  in 
possession  on,  the  waters  in  this  category.  The  daily  creel  limit  is 
three  trout,  combined  species,  except  during  the  period  March  1 to 
opening  day  of  the  regular  trout  season  when  no  trout  may  be 
killed  on,  or  had  in  possession  on,  the  waters  under  this  regulation. 

• Delayed  harvest  fly-fishing-only  areas.  These  areas  are  open  to 
fishing  year-round,  and  the  minimum  size  is  nine  inches  caught  on, 
or  in  possession  on,  the  waters  under  this  regulation.  The  daily 
creel  limit  is  three,  combined  species,  except  during  the  period 
March  1 to  June  14  when  the  daily  limit  shall  be  no  trout  combined 
species,  caught  on  or  in  possession  on  the  waters  under  this 
regulation. 

• No  harvest  fly-fishing-only  areas.  On  these  areas  no  trout  may  be 
killed  or  had  in  possession,  and  there  is  no  closed  season. 

• Catch-and-release  areas.  No  trout  may  be  killed  or  had  in 
possession  in  these  areas,  and  there  is  no  closed  season. 

• Delayed  harvest  artificial-lures-only  areas.  There  is  no  closed 
season  in  these  areas,  and  in  effect  is  a minimum  size  of  nine  inches 
caught  on,  or  had  in  possession  on,  the  waters  under  this 
regulation.  The  daily  creel  limit  is  the  same  as  that  of  delayed 
harvest  fly-fishing-only  areas. 

• Trophy  trout  projects.  There  is  no  closed  season  in  these  areas, 
and  the  minimum  size  is  14  inches  caught  on,  or  in  possession  on, 
the  waters  under  this  regulation.  The  daily  creel  limit  is  two  trout, 
combined  species,  except  during  the  period  March  1 to  the 
opening  day  of  the  regular  trout  season  when  no  trout  may  be 
killed,  or  had  in  possession  on,  the  waters  under  this  regulation. 
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Catfish 


by 

Gerry  Kingdom 

photo  by  the  author 


“Doggone!”  he  exclaimed.  “It’s  a 
muskie;  I know  it’s  a muskie.” 

“We’ll  see,”  1 told  him  calmly,  “but 
don’t  make  any  bets  it’s  not  a catfish. 

My  fishing  partner  coaxed  the  line 
hand  over  hand  and  ever  so  slowly, 
half  expecting  the  12-pound-test 
monofilament  to  snap  any  minute.  It 
was  a nerve-racking  and  seemingly 
endless  tug-of-war.  Finally,  he  reached 
for  the  gaff  and  lowered  it  cautiously 
into  the  hole.  What  he  brought  up 
was  no  surprise  to  me:  a four-pound 
channel  catfish  that  flopped  and 
thrashed  atop  the  ice. 

“Heck,”  he  said  with  an  excited 
smile,  “this  critter  really  put  up  a 
fight,  and  channel  cats  don’t  even  bite 
in  winter.” 

The  devil  they  don’t.  They  bite  and 
they  fight.  And  for  my  money, 
they’re  the  up-and-comingest 
gamefish  in  the  Keystone  State, 
muskies  or  no  muskies.  The  odds  on 
catching  channel  cats  are 
considerably  higher  than  they  are  for 
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They  say  it's  got  to  be  warm  to  catch  channel  cats , 
but  many  Pennsylvania  waterways  are  producing 
right  now!  Here's  how  to  cash  in  on  the  action. 


catching  muskies;  they  put  up  a fight 
that’s  rip-roaring  (much  better  than  a 
largemouth’s);  as  food  fare  they’re 
unsurpassed;  and  perhaps  best  of  all, 
they’re  easy  to  fool. 

If  you  haven’t  thought  about 
fishing  for  channel  catfish  this  winter, 
there’s  no  time  like  the  present  to 
start. 

The  first  step 

Becoming  a good  catfisherman 
requires  relatively  little  effort,  but  a 
primary  consideration  is  knowing  the 
lake  you’re  fishing.  Far  too  many 
would-be  channel  cat  anglers 
overlook  this  strategic  necessity.  Stop 
to  think  about  it  a minute.  Channel 
cats  did  not  get  their  name  by 
hanging  around  still  waters.  These 
sportingest  of  all  catfish  love  moving 
water,  especially  underwater  currents 
and  channels.  Knowing  where  these 
underwater  movements  and  terrains 
are  can  give  you  a sharp  advantage 
over  the  guy  who  plants  his  tip-ups 
wherever  he  tires  of  dragging  his 
gear.  Search  the  lake  you’re  going  to 
fish  for  creek  inlets  and  outlets,  or 
for  springs,  seepages,  and  runoff 
waters.  You’ll  find  channel  catfishing 
best  at  these  spots. 

Cause  a stink 

Once  you’re  mapped  out  moving 
water  under  the  ice,  dig  your  holes 
above  them  and  drop  in  some  scent 
baits.  The  flow  spreads  the  scent 
along  the  path  where  channel  cats  are 
most  likely  to  congregate,  but  don’t 
expect  instant  results.  It’ll  take  time 
for  the  odors  to  reach  these  super- 
smellers, but  sooner  or  later  they  will 
get  there,  and  the  catfish  will  come 
looking. 

As  far  as  baits  go,  channel  cats 
love  anything  that  is  or  was,  and  the 


longer  ago  it  was,  the  better.  For 
good  results  try  blood-based  or 
cheese-based  baits,  doughballs, 
chicken  livers,  crayfish,  and  shrimp. 
For  best  results,  try  any  of  these  with 
minnows — it’s  a combination  we’ve 
found  ideal.  To  team  the  two,  set  a 
few  of  your  hooks  with  scent  baits, 
or  drop  a little  scent  bait  attractor 
down  your  ice  hole.  Then  rig  up  your 
minnows  and  set  them  below  your 
tip-ups.  The  odor  will  bring  the  big 
cats  prowling,  and  the  minnows, 
which  they  love,  will  lure  them  into 
striking.  By  the  way,  minnows  in  the 
2'/2-inch  to  4-inch  category  seem  to 
be  most  tempting.  As  an  added 
benefit,  the  use  of  minnows  increases 
your  chances  of  having  another 
species  strike  your  presentation.  You 
do  not  have  this  advantage  when  you 
fish  exclusively  with  scented  baits. 

Knowing  the  species 

The  channel  catfish,  distinguishable 
from  his  catfish  brothers  and  sisters 
by  a blue-gray  color  with  milky  white 
undersides  and  a deeply  forked  tail,  is 
best  known  as  a warmwater  striker, 
and  many  anglers  insist  he  can’t  be 
taken  when  lake  temperatures  cool. 
There  is  some  truth  to  this  belief. 
When  the  heat  of  summer  subsides, 
catfish  angling  does  seem  to  slow 
down.  However,  under  an  ice  cover 
channel  cats’  appetites  pick  up  again. 
We’ve  noticed  a marked  change  in  the 
increased  number  of  hits  we’ve  had 
from  early  fall  into  mid-January. 
Perhaps  the  ice  cover  itself  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  because 
channel  cats  do  favor  darker  waters. 
Incidentally,  channel  cats  school,  so 
your  chances  of  taking  several  at  a 
time  are  excellent.  Be  on  the  lookout 
for  more  action  once  you’ve  made 
your  initial  catch. 


Structure 

Like  bass,  channel  catfish  are 
structure-conscious,  so  whenever  you 
combine  optimum  lake  structure  with 
an  under-ice  water  flow,  you’ll  reap 
best  results.  Of  course,  this  does 
require  some  work,  and  not  all 
anglers  are  willing  to  go  that  far.  If 
you  are  willing,  look  for  sandbars  or 
gravel  bottoms  during  the  summer, 
and  make  note  of  these  spots.  If  there 
is  a creek  inlet  nearby,  or  some  such 
type  of  moving  water,  all  the  better. 
Then  fish  this  area  during  the  ice- 
over.  Your  efforts  will  pay  off 
handsomely. 

Gearing  up 

Selecting  proper  catfish  angling 
gear  is  not  complicated,  but  it  is 
important.  Your  choice  of  hooks  is 
especially  critical.  Oversizing  leads  to 
lost  baits,  because  channel  cats  are 
wily  enough  to  strip  a hook  that  is 
too  large.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
small  hooks  have  been  straightened 
by  a muscular  catfish.  For  steady 
results,  we  use  an  Eagle  Claw  181, 
Mustad  9264,  or  VMC  9292  in  size 
six,  although  we  sometimes  use  a size 
four  as  well.  Monofilament  line  in 
the  12-pound-test  range  is 
satisfactory. 

Culinary  delight 

If  you  manage  to  haul  a few  catfish 
home  this  winter,  you’ll  have  the 
makings  for  fine  table  fare.  Fillet 
your  catfish  into  strips  and  deep  fry 
them  in  oil.  The  result  is  delectable. 
Catfish  can  also  be  cut  up  and  used 
in  fish  chowder  with  equally  delicious 
results. 

Whatever  your  pleasure,  channel 
catfish  are  among  the  very  tastiest 
Pennsylvania  cold-weather  gamefish. 
So  plan  to  do  some  channel  catfish 
angling  very  soon.  [77] 
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Pond  Bluegills 

Are  a Midwinter  Treat 


by  Jim  Gronow 


The  frozen  body  of  water  1 was 
sitting  on  was  not  of  the  vast, 
sprawling  variety  that  is 
found  throughout  the 
Commonwealth;  nor  did  the  icy 
depths  below  contain  pike,  walleye, 
or  perch.  Such  cold-weather 
headliners  were  not  on  my  mind 
because  1 was  ice  fishing  on  an  acre- 
sized farm  pond  in  quest  of  bluegills. 
The  blustery  January  day  had  its 
rewards  as  the  pile  of  panfish  by  my 
feet  approached  two  dozen.  They 
were  husky  slabs,  all  eight  to  10 
inches  long  and  deep-bodied.  While 
other  ice  anglers  were  jumping  from 
one  spot  to  the  next  on  the  big 
reservoirs,  I was  enjoying  fast-paced 
panfishing  on  a pond  all  to  my  own. 

Why  fish  for  bluegills? 

In  addition  to  having  plenty  of 
action  with  wintertime  'gills  in  ponds, 
there  are  several  other  aspects  about 
this  pursuit  that  are  to  the  ice  angler’s 
advantage.  First,  farm  ponds  are 
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available  to  just  about  everyone  and 
are  within  easy  driving  distances  for 
us  all.  This  close-to-home 
characteristic  eliminates  those  long 
hauls  and  predawn  preparations  to 
the  bigger,  more  publicized 
waterways. 

Also,  because  farm  ponds  are  so 
small,  they  can  be  learned  easier  than 
the  big  lakes.  Finding  bluegills  in  a 
one-acre  pond  is  a lot  easier  than 
locating  them  in  a 2.000-acre 
reservoir.  Trekking  all  over  the  ice  is 
not  necessary  for  the  avid  pond 
angler.  This  means  more  actual 
fishing  time  and  less  time  spent 
searching  for  schools  of  fish. 

Of  course,  the  obvious  reason  to 
hit  the  ponds  for  'gills  is  the  rewards 
of  flavorful  fillets— a post-trip  fish  fry 
is  always  in  order.  Lastly,  bluegills 
are  just  about  the  most  cooperative 
panfish  for  hardwater  anglers,  and 
when  you're  out  there  battling  the 
elements,  success  is  paramount. 

Bluegill  patterns  in  winter 

Bluegills.  even  though  lethargic  in 
the  midwinter  cold,  still  follow  a 
pattern  that  is  almost  totally 
governed  by  several  different  forms  of 
zooplankton.  Heteropods  and  water 
daphnia  (water  fleas)  are  two  types  of 
zooplankton  that  are  common  in 
ponds  and  larger  bodies  of  water. 
They  cling  to  bottom  vegetation  at 
night  and  move  toward  the  surface 
during  brighter,  daylight  hours.  Their 
vertical  movements  strongly  dictate 
feeding  patterns  of  midwinter 
bluegills. 

On  bright,  sunny  days,  these 
minute  creatures  lift  themselves 
higher  above  the  lake  floor,  especially 
in  conditions  with  clear,  new  ice. 

Thus,  bluegills  follow  the 
zooplankton  and  suck  them  in  gently 
at  whatever  level  they  are  found. 
Although  scarcely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  these  tiny  organisms  are 
what  bluegills  feed  on  heavily 
throughout  the  harsh  months.  On 
those  clear,  sunny  days,  'gills  suspend 
farther  off  the  bottom  than  on  cloudy 
days.  Snow  cover  on  top  of  the  ice 
also  limits  sunlight  penetration,  and 
subsequently  limits  the  vertical 
movements  of  the  zooplankton.  This 
vertical  positioning  may  also  be  from 
six  inches  to  two  feet  off  the  bottom 
on  any  given  day.  But  wherever  the 
plankton  are.  so  are  the  'gills. 


Where  to  find  bluegills 

Look  for  'gills  in  areas  where 
bottom  vegetation  is  present,  and  fish 
various  depths  from  three  feet  off  the 
bottom  right  on  down  to  the 
vegetation  itself.  Sometimes  bluegills 
vacate  the  vegetated  areas  and  hang 
out  in  areas  that  contain  springs,  but 
their  feeding  patterns  still  depend  on 
zooplankton.  Also,  the  deepest 
portions  of  a pond  may  be  worth 
investigating  because  they  may  offer  a 
spring  (providing  warmer  water 
temperatures  for  the  fish),  bottom 
vegetation,  or  both.  When  fishing 
springfed  areas,  always  check  for  thin 
ice  and  fish  on  nothing  less  than  four 
inches  of  clear,  blue  ice. 

W'hen  inquiring  about  any  pond, 
ask  the  landowmer  about  the  deepest 
pockets,  submerged  springs,  and 
heavily  vegetated  areas.  Having  most 
likely  built  the  pond,  he  will  know 
where  such  structures  are.  and  his 
knowledge  can  help  you  zero  in  on 
the  better  areas. 

Tackle  and  baits 

It’s  no  surprise  that  the  smallest  ice 
flies  and  micro-jigs  are  the  best  bets  tor 
winter  'gills.  These  lures  most 
accurately  resemble  water  daphnia. 
Veteran  ice  anglers  have  know  n this 
tackle  tip  for  years.  The  smallest 
Swedish  Pimples  of  1 10-ounce  are 
good  producers,  as  are  tiny  jigs  and 
ice  Hies  from  1 32-ounce  to  1 80- 
ounce.  Generally,  the  smaller  the 
offering,  the  more  strikes  you'll  get. 
Midget-sized  dot  jigs  are  excellent 
lures,  and  I've  had  my  best  success 
with  those  painted  fluorescent  green 
or  orange. 

To  jig  these  miniscule  tidbits 
effectively,  you’ll  need  a short  jigging 
rod  no  longer  than  three  feet  and  a 
spinning  or  spin-cast  reel  spooled 
with  quality  clear  monofilament  of 
two-pound  or  four-pound  test.  At  the 
end  of  the  rod  attach  a wire  loop  that 
acts  as  an  indicator  for  those  light- 
striking  panfish.  The  loop  can  be 
made  from  guitar  strings  or  electrical 
wire,  or  it  can  be  bought  in  bait 
shops  for  convenience.  The  best 
indicators  are  those  that  are  from 
.018-inch  to  .030-inch  in  diameter  and 
have  a bright  red  or  orange  bead  at 
the  loop  end.  The  bead  is  easier  to 
see;  it  suspends  over  a black  hole 
drilled  through  the  ice. 

As  an  added  attraction,  some  live 


bait  such  as  mousies,  mealworms,  or 
waxworms  should  be  impaled  on 
your  lures.  Juices  secreted  by  these 
baits  help  trigger  a lethargic  bluegill 
into  striking,  and  a baited  hook 
usually  outproduces  a plain  lure. 

Jigging  techniques 

There  is  no  secret  to  how  one 
should  fish  these  offerings.  Simply 
lower  the  bait  to  the  bottom  and  very 
gently  jig  them  in  an  easygoing 
manner.  Any  quick,  brisk  movements 
of  the  lure  are  far  too  active  for  those 
sluggish  winter  'gills.  Those  anglers 
who  present  their  baits  with  a delicate 
approach  are  the  most  successful. 

Work  your  lures  from  the  bottom 
up  in  six-inch  increments  until  you 
locate  some  'gills.  Seldom  will  you 
catch  any  fish  higher  than  three  feet 
off  the  bottom,  but  1 have 
encountered  them  just  two  feet  below 
the  ice,  so  it  pays  to  experiment. 
Bluegill  locations  differ  from  one 
pond  to  the  next. 

Pond  bluegilling — it's  a brand  of 
ice  fishing  that  is  far  removed  from 
the  crowds  and  commotion  of  the  big 
waters;  it's  fun  and  productive.  1 p*] 


When  Jim  Gronaw  isn  ’/  hauling  in 
limits  of  slab-like  bluegills  on  hard- 
water  fishing  trips,  he’s  a freelance 
writer-photographer. 


Pennsylvania  Angler, 

Meet  the 
Chesapeake  Bay 

by  Lynn  A.  Greenwalt 


The  Chesapeake  Bay  is  in  trouble.  That 

once-productive,  extraordinarily  valuable  natural 
resource  is  changing,  and  the  changes  are  not  good 
ones.  How  does  this  relate  to  Pennsylvanians?  How  are 
they  affected,  and  how  do  Pennsylvanians  affect 
Chesapeake  Bay? 

The  binding  tie  is  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its 
tributaries,  which  help  nurture  the  Bay,  providing  it  with 
fresh  water  and  nutrients.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  is  a classic 
example  of  the  ecological  principle  called  holism,  the 
common-sense  idea  that  a system  is  a whole,  made  up  of  a 
variety  of  parts,  some  of  which  may  not  at  first  seem  to  be 
connected.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  is  just  such  a whole  and  is 
affected  by  activities  that  occur  many  miles  from  its  shores. 

For  years,  watermen,  sport  fishermen,  and  even  casual 
users  of  the  Bay  have  detected  changes  in  it.  The  water  has 
grown  murkier;  the  grasses  that  once  grew  in  the  shallows 
and  attracted  geese  and  ducks  have  largely  disappeared;  the 
numbers  of  finfish  and  shellfish  once  produced  in  the  Bay 
have  declined.  Many  theories  were  advanced  about  why  this 
was  happening.  They  ranged  from  explanations  like  over- 
fishing and  the  effects  of  pesticides  and  other  toxic 
chemicals  introduced  into  the  Bay,  to  over-fertilization  by 
the  products  of  sewage  treatment  plants  and  by  the  zealous 
application  of  chemical  fertilizers  by  farmers.  It  has  been 
said  that  erosion  and  waterborne  silt  have  also  clouded  the 
Bay’s  waters. 

A study  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  involving  six  years  of  effort  at  a cost  of  $27 
million,  has  been  completed.  The  study  shows  that  the 
problems  include  all  the  things  people  have  long  suspected, 
but  could  not  demonstrate  readily.  The  Bay  is  beset  by  the 


introduction  of  chemical  wastes  from  industrial  sites  and  by 
chemicals  that  add  to  its  fertility,  and  the  Bay  is  laden  with 
silt  coming  from  farms  and  construction  sites  throughout 
the  basins  that  drain  into  it.  The  Bay  is  overtaxed  by  these 
burdens  of  pollution  and  cannot  cope  with  them. 

How  is  Pennsylvania  involved?  A large  part  of  the 
pollutants-  but  by  no  means  all  enter  the  Bay  from  the 
Susquehanna  River  system.  That  means  that  a farmer  far 
upstream  who  uses  more  fertilizer  than  he  really  needs  to 
use,  or  who  farms  his  land  in  such  a way  that  topsoil 
washes  into  a nearby  stream,  contributes  in  some  real  way 
to  the  degradation  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Sewage 
treatment  plants  that  are  not  quite  up  to  par,  or  that  cannot 
remove  the  phosphates  that  are  a byproduct  of  our  present 
lifestyle,  are  adding  to  the  fertility  of  the  Bay,  encouraging 
microscopic  plant  and  animal  growth  that  demands  more 
oxygen  for  survival  and  that  clouds  the  water  and  keeps 
sunlight  from  the  Bay  bottom,  killing  off  the  submerged 
vegetation. 

The  whole  problem  is  complex  because  there  are  so  many 
factors  involved.  As  one  of  the  EPA  researchers  said, 

“There  is  enough  blame  to  go  around  for  everybody.”  The 
problem  has  been  well  described;  it  is  the  solution  to  the 
whole  problem  that  taxes  our  ingenuity  and  our 
commitment  to  do  something  soon. 

The  solution  will  be  expensive,  because  it  requires  that 
hundreds  of  farmers,  municipalities,  industries,  and 
commercial  enterprises  agree  to  change  the  ways  they  do 
things.  The  solution  demands  that  people  who  live  far  from 
the  Bay  understand  that  they  have  an  impact  on  this 
magnificent  estuary,  though  they  may  never  use  it  or  even 
see  it.  We  all  must  become  holistic  in  our  thinking. 
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The  fate  of  Chesapeake  Bay  is  partially  in  the 
hands  of  Pennsylvanians.  This  story  reveals  our 
part  of  the  problem — and  the  solution. 


recognizing  that  a farm  in  Lycoming  County  can  affect  the 
Bay  as  surely  as  can  the  Washington,  D.C.,  sewage 
treatment  plant,  or  the  industrial  complex  surrounding 
Baltimore  Harbor.  Perhaps  understanding  this  idea  is  half 
the  battle. 

The  plight  of  the  Bay  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  the 
three  states  that  affect  the  Bay  the  most.  Those  political 
figures  have  met  once  to  discuss  the  Bay,  they  have  toured 
it,  and  they  are  planning  a major  conference  on  what  to  do 
about  it.  Other  public  figures  have  pleaded  for  money— 
both  state  and  federal — to  help  clean  the  Bay  and  return  it 
to  something  resembling  its  former  productivity  and 
splendor.  Citizens’  groups  have  been  formed,  and  advisory 
panels  convened,  all  for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  that 
will  make  changes  in  the  way  the  Bay,  and  the  areas 
influencing  it,  are  managed. 

In  time,  if  things  go  well,  citizens  far  inland  from  the  Bay 
will  hear  about  nitrates  and  phosphates,  “point-source”  and 
“non-point-source”  pollution,  tertiary  sewage  treatment, 
and  “fall  lines.”  The  jargon  of  the  Bay’s  problems  will  be 
familiar  to  all  of  us  in  the  next  several  months.  This 
familiarization  is  good,  but  what  really  is  needed  is  an 
understanding  that  each  of  us,  whether  we  live  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  New  York,  is  a part 
of  the  system  that  affects  Chesapeake  Bay.  We  must 
comprehend  that  if  we  live  in  any  part  of  the  great  basin 
that  drains  into  the  Bay,  we  are  in  some  way  responsible  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Bay.  We  must  learn  to  think 
holistically,  and  to  assume  our  share  of  responsibility  for 
what  is  happening  to  the  Bay.  A shad  fisherman  on  the 
Susquehanna  or  a trout  fisherman  on  the  Yellow  Breeches 


Creek  might  feel  a distant  kinship  with  a waterman  working 
out  of  Deal,  Maryland;  but  they  must  understand  that  their 
relationship  is  much  closer  than  they  have  imagined. 

The  Pennsylvania  fisherman,  along  with  his  neighbors, 
will  be  deluged  with  statistics  about  the  pounds  of 
phosphates  or  nitrates  originating  in  this  or  in  that  river 
system,  or  the  parts  per  million  of  heavy  metals  produced 
by  one  industry  or  another;  but  the  point  remains  that  each 
of  us  must  be  prepared  to  live  up  to  an  obligation  to 
understand  the  damage  we  are  doing  and  to  be  prepared  to 
pay  for  it.  T he  stakes  are  high  the  future  of  one  of  the 
msot  productive  estuaries  in  the  world,  a magnificent,  living 
system  in  jeopardy.  It  is  threatened,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to 
save  it. 

I he  Bay  can  be  saved.  It  has  deteriorated  only  in  the  four 
centuries  since  non-native  man  has  been  there.  In  fact,  the 
greatest  harm  has  been  done  only  in  the  last  two 
generations,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  during  the  past  20 
years.  Those  of  us  now  alive  have  had  the  greatest  impact 
on  the  Bay.  We  also  have  the  chance  to  do  something  about 
it.  We  have  the  rare  opportunity  to  correct  our  errors  and 
to  ensure  that  future  generations  can  enjoy  a Chesapeake 
Bay  that  is  once  again  healthy  and  productive.  We  need 
only  determine,  each  one  of  us,  that  we  are  commited  to 
that  task  and  that  we  will  make  that  commitment  binding 
and  effective.  The  results  will  be  worth  the  effort.  rrT") 


Lynn  A.  Greenwalt  is  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Executive  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
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Preseason  Drills 
for  Fly  Rod  Skills 

Here  are  some  exercises  to  practice 
this  winter  for  developing  your  power 
and  accuracy  for  opening  day. 


by  Joe  Humphreys 

photos  by  the  author 


Ralph  Dougherty,  a superb  dis- 
tance caster,  tightened  the  for- 
ward loop  on  a cast  that 
exceeded  90  feet.  The  casting  stroke  was 
imperceptible.  The  combination  of  both 
the  back  and  forward  stroke  of  the  rod 
hand  traveled  less  than  10  inches. 
Ralph’s  cast  was  beautiful  to  watch  as 
the  line  unfurled,  then  straightened, 
terminating  nearly  out  of  sight.  This 
skill  was  the  product  of  years  of  labor, 
persistence,  and  conditioning,  and  so  it 
is  as  one  strives  for  the  ultimate. 

Whether  you’re  striving  for  perfec- 
tion on  a double  haul  or  interested  in 
practical  application  of  the  fly  rod  on 
the  stream,  there  are  exercises  designed 
to  prepare  you  physically  and  mentally. 

Skill  movement 

For  13  years  1 coached  wrestling  in  a 
public  school  system  in  Pennsylvania. 
One  of  my  mentors  and  close  friends 
was  Bill  Roll,  a three-time  N.C.A.A. 
wrestling  champion  and  highly  success- 
ful coach  at  Penn  State  University.  His 
theory  on  conditioning  was  that  all  the 
drills  and  exercises  should  be  directly 
related  to  the  skill  movement  of  the 
sport.  Running  20  miles  isn’t  getting  a 


wrestler  ready  for  a match  that  calls  for 
eight  minutes  of  intense,  explosive, 
antagonistic  contact;  a 20-mile  run  is 
fine  for  cross-country  running,  but  not 
for  wrestling.  Drills  and  skills  practiced 
for  wrestling  should  be  short,  intense 
speed  and  reflex  drills  that  exemplify 
the  activity. 

Apply  the  same  philosophy  to  casting. 
Work  and  condition  the  muscles  of  the 
wrist,  hands,  fingers,  and  forearm,  and 
relate  it  directly  to  casting.  You  are  not 
only  training  and  developing  specific 
muscles  involved,  but  you  are  thinking 
about  the  casting  stroke  and  the  timing 
needed.  Once  you  master  the  stroke, 
you  can  overcome  bad  habits  and  learn 
good  ones. 

Casting  considerations 

Analyze  the  cast;  break  it  down  step 
by  step.  Before  you  can  make  a back- 
cast  you  must  have  control  of  the  line  in 
front  of  you.  This  means  the  line  should 
be  straightened  out  in  front  of  you  from 
the  rod  tip  to  the  end  of  the  line  or  fly,  or 
as  Lefty  Kreh  puts  it,  “Anytime  after 
the  rod  tip  moves  the  end  of  the  line,  a 
backcast  can  be  made.” 
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Lift  as  much  line  off  the  water  as  you 
can.  With  a quick,  short  stroke,  punch 
the  rod  tip  skyward  with  the  thumb 
pointing  straight  up.  like  hitchhiking  to 
heaven,  and  the  stroke  stops  there. 

The  line  is  unfolding  on  the  backcast. 
and  as  it  unfolds,  the  rod  hand  drifts 
forward  with  the  thumb  still  up  and  the 
butt  of  the  rod  slightly  ahead  of  the 
thumb.  As  the  hand  drifts  into  view  out 
of  the  corner  of  your  eye,  the  forward 
stroke  is  employed. 

Think  about  the  thumb  and  rod  as  a 
hammer,  and  you’re  hanging  a picture 
on  the  wall.  The  wall  is  freshly  plastered 
and  you  don’t  want  to  knock  the  plaster 
off  or  crack  it.  Tap  the  nail  striking 
forward,  not  downward;  you’re  not 
driving  the  nail  into  the  floor.  The  back 
two  fingers  (little  and  ring)  pull  back 
sharply  on  the  rod  butt,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  thumb  strikes  forward  as  the 
hammer  would  when  tapping  the  nail. 
It’s  a very  short,  striking,  squeezing 
motion. 


Both  the  back  and  forward  stroke 
cover  a distance  measured  in  inches. 
This  action  causes  two  things  to  happen 
the  loop  tightens,  giving  you  less  air 
resistance,  and  you  transmit  more 
energy  through  the  rod  tip.  It’s  a must  if 
you  w ant  any  distance.  Your  arm  won't 
do  it — the  rod  does. 

Keep  the  reel  parallel  with  the  wrist 
and  forearm.  Turning  the  reel  and  wrist 
out  on  the  backcast  is  a bad  habit;  the 
tailing  loop  on  the  backcast  looks  like 
an  egg  —it  curls.  You  lose  both  loop 
and  line  control. 

Drills 

Get  it  straight  in  your  mind,  put  it 
together  in  a series  of  exercises-  think 
short  stroke. 


Begin  with  a five-minute  isometric 
drill.  Put  just  the  bottom  half  of  the  rod 
in  your  hand,  even  a one-inch-diameter 
dowel  will  do.  Place  the  thumb  of  the 
casting  hand  on  top  with  the  knuckles 
pointing  forward.  With  the  free  hand 
reach  above  the  casting  hand  and  push 
toward  the  thumb.  Apply  as  much 
pressure  as  possible  for  a ten-count. 
Relax  and  repeat.  Do  a series  of  eight 
repetitions  (see  photo  1). 

Reverse  the  procedure,  and  with  the 
free  hand  push  away  from  the  thumb, 
not  into  it.  Simulate  the  backcast  bv 
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lifting  with  the  casting  hand  and  push 
for  a ten-count,  and  do  eight  repetitions 
(see  photo  2). 

Sure,  your  muscles  ache  -you’re 
using  muscles  you  haven’t  used  in  this 
manner  for  a while,  probably  not  since 
the  last  fishing  trip. 

To  loosen  the  casting  hand,  make  a 
few  casting  strokes  without  the  rod  in 
hand.  Back  stroke,  drift,  forward  stroke; 
do  five  of  these.  Don’t  break  that  wrist 
on  the  back  stroke;  keep  the  thumb  up. 
Take  just  the  bottom  half  of  the  rod  in 
your  hand,  wear  a long-sleeved  shirt, 
and  stuff  the  butt  end  of  the  rod  in  your 
shirt  sleeve;  make  the  back  stroke.  Now 
you  can’t  break  your  wrist,  and  your 
thumb  is  forced  to  remain  upright. 

Timing 

For  tinting  and  stroke,  attach  a 
length  of  wool  yarn  to  the  tip  section  of 
your  tlv  rod  or  to  a section  of  dowel. 
Work  the  stroke;  you  can  see  the  loop 
develop  and  get  a feel  for  the  timing. 
Lefty  Kreh  uses  this  ditty  to  help  with 
the  timing:  “Philadelphia  (or  the  name 
of  your  hometown)  is  a great  place  to  be 
from.”  “Philadelphia”  is  the  back  stroke, 
“is  a great  place”  is  the  forward  drift, 
and  “to  be  from”  is  the  forward  stroke. 
Often  I’ll  use  the  count  one-thousand- 
and-one.  “One  thousand”  is  the  back- 
cast,  “and”  is  the  drift,  and  “one”  is  the 
forward  stroke. 

To  develop  the  muscles  and  timing 
further,  try  another  idea.  Take  a one- 
inch-diameter  dowel  16  to  20  inches 
long  and  attach  it  to  a four-inch  piece  of 
galvanized  pipe.  Slide  the  pipe  over  the 
end  and  attach  it  securely.  Work  the 
casting  stroke.  You  will  feel  discomfort 
or  pain  until  the  muscles  become 
conditioned.  Once  you  feel  comfortable 
with  the  weight,  replace  the  four-inch 
section  of  pipe  with  a six-inch  section  or 
one  heavier.  This  exercise  can  be-  ac- 
complished while  watching  television 
or  reading  the  paper  (see  photo  3). 

Remember,  practice  makes  perma- 
nent, not  perfect.  Once  you  master  the 
stroke,  you  can  reach  for  perfection. 
The  conditioning  exercises  prescribed 
here  can  help  your  mind  and  muscles 
work  automatically  together  so  that 
good  casts  are  consistent,  not  four  out 
of  nine. 


I’ve  been  lucky,  started  early,  had  a 
fly  rod  in  my  hand  since  1 was  seven; 
that  covers  a span  of  47  years,  and  I've 
made  all  the  mistakes.  I’m  lucky  be- 
cause I’ve  had  the  advantage  of  casting 
expertise  from  George  Harvey,  Ralph 
Dougherty,  Lefty  Kreh,  and  Jim  Green 
— an  exclusive  group,  some  of  the  best 
in  the  world. 

Each  has  a different  delivery  and 
timing,  but  the  short,  squeezing  stroke 
remains  the  same.  Probably  the  best  all- 
around  caster.  Lefty  Kreh,  after  he 
makes  the  stroke  for  the  backcast,  drifts 
with  his  arm  more  than  Ralph  Dough- 
erty. Ralph  has  a shorter  drift.  Jim 


Green  has  an  extremely  short  stroke 
and  drift;  the  rod  hand  hardly  moves. 
George  Harvey  is  fantastic  with  the 
short  stroke  and  its  practical  applica- 
tions on  the  stream,  in  tight  places, 
under  limbs,  and  overall  loop  control. 

Even  with  all  the  expertise,  casters 
still  make  mistakes.  Recognizing  a 
mistake  and  knowing  how  to  correct  it 
is  the  secret.  These  exercises  can  help. 


Joe  Humphreys  is  cm  assistant  pro  fessor 
in  the  Physical  Education  Department 
of  Penn  State.  He  heads  the  Angling 
Program. 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

ANNUAL  REPORT 


Fiscal  Year  1982  July  1,  1982  - June  30,  1983 
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During  this,  the  118th  year 
in  the  history  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  the  nine-member 
panel  met  four  times:  July  24, 

1982;  October  2,  1982;  January  22, 
1983;  and  April  23,  1983. 

Details  of  the  Commission’s 
operations  and  achievements 
follow  in  the  individual  Bureau 
and  Division  reports,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Comptroller.  However, 
some  highlights  of  this  year  need 
emphasis. 

Commissioner  Calvin  Kern  was 
elected  President  for  this  fiscal 
year,  with  Commissioner  Yorks 
serving  as  Vice  President. 
Commissioner  Hugya’s  term 
expired,  and  he  was  replaced  by 
Commissioner  T.  T.  Metzger  of 
Johnstown. 

The  Commission  confirmed  its 
intentions  of  implementing 
Operation  FUTURE  (Fisheries 
Utilization  Through  User  and 
Resource  Evaluation)  as  it  affects 
coldwater  fisheries  and  stocked 
trout.  Across  the  state  70 
meetings  were  held  with  members 
of  the  public  sector,  organized 
sportsmen,  and  legislative  groups. 
Some  drastic  changes  were  made 
in  our  approach  to  stocking,  as  99 
wild  trout  streams  or  sections  of 
streams  were  recognized  this 
year,  and  a number  of  innovative 
special  regulations  were 
introduced,  based  on  the  best 
information  available  to  an 
Operation  FUTURE  Task  Force 
and  a Special  Regulations 
Committee,  which  includes 
members  of  the  Commission.  As 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have 


never  seen  such  cooperation 
between  staff  and  members  of  the 
Commission,  working  hand  in 
hand  and  standing  side  by  side  in 
public  meetings,  convincing  the 
public  that  they  could  have  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  The  opening 
of  trout  season  was  accompanied 
by  heavy  rain,  and  in  fact,  we  had 
11  straight  weekends  of  rainy 
weather  throughout  the  spring. 
This  obviously  cut  down  on  some 
of  the  activities  and  participation 
by  anglers. 

The  General  Assembly  passed 
HB  1244,  increasing  license  fees 
beginning  in  January  1983.  At  the 
same  time,  frugalities  on  the  part 
of  staff  allowed  us  to  lapse,  or 
keep  in  our  reserve  for  continuing 
operations,  over  $1  million. 

The  Commission,  with  the 
increased  enforcement  powers 
granted  under  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Code  of  1980,  continued  its 
intensified  training  sessions  for 
deputy  waterways  patrolmen  so 
that  now  over  99.8  percent  of  our 
deputies  have  received  at  least 
basic  training,  and  about  40 
percent  have  received  the 
advanced  deputy  training.  This, 
continued  with  in-service  training, 
will  enable  the  Commission  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  protecting 
the  habitat  on  which  fish, 
amphibians,  and  reptiles  depend. 
Under  the  “Disturbance"  section 
of  our  law  we  have  made  a 
number  of  successful 
prosecutions  over  a broad 
spectrum  of  polluters,  including 
not  only  the  coal  industry,  but  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  and 
municipalities.  The  Borough  of 
Quakertown  in  Bucks  County  was 


a landmark  case  in  which  the 
borough  settled  with  both  DER 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  and  EPA,  including 
not  only  fines,  but  active 
construction  of  adequate 
treatment  facilities.  Our  problems 
on  the  Delaware  River  with  the 
Point  Pleasant  Diversion  continue 
in  spite  of  a referendum  by  the 
Bucks  County  electorate  voting 
overwhelmingly  to  discontinue  the 
project. 

We  continue  to  make  every 
effort  through  testimony  before 
the  Congress  and  the 
Pennsylvania  General  Assembly, 
together  with  our  educational 
efforts,  to  emphasize  our 
apprehension  about  the 
phenomenon  of  acid  precipitation. 
We  showed  the  Canadian  films 
hundreds  of  times  to  interested 
groups,  and  took  part  in  several 
workshops,  including  one 
sponsored  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  which  attracted  over 
700  participants.  We  will  still  push 
in  every  way  we  can  for 
enactment  of  strong  measures  in 
the  reenactment  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

The  Commission  is  as  usual 
grateful  for  the  support  and 
meaningful  help  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportmen’s  Clubs,  Trout 
Unlimited,  and  independent 
organizations  whose  involvement 
and  support  enable  us  to  continue 
our  role  as  an  independent 
administrative  agency.  We  are 
also  most  grateful  to  the 
Pennsylvania  General  Assembly 
for  its  understanding  and 
helpfulness. 
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Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 


Office  of  Information 

The  Office  of  Information 
keeps  the  public  informed 
of  the  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  within  the 
Commonwealth.  It  accomplishes 
this  mandate  through 
Pennsylvania  Angler  (the 
Commonwealth’s  official  fishing 
and  boating  magazine),  a news 
release  program,  weekly  radio 
programming,  special 
publications,  Angler  Recognition 
Program,  education  workshops, 
speaking  engagements  and 
exhibits,  fishing  seminars,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling 
Youth. 

Pennsylvania  Angler 

The  Angler  has  become  not 
only  the  premier  fishing  and 
boating  magazine  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  it  has  gained  a national 
reputation  for  its  editorial  content. 
Since  the  magazine  was 
redesigned  a little  over  a year  ago, 
circulation  has  risen  dramatically, 
with  over  20,000  new  subscribers 
bringing  the  circulation  to  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the 
publication. 

Radio  Programming 

The  Fish  Commission’s  weekly 
radio  program  continues  to 
receive  wide  acceptance.  The 
three-minute  programs  are  now 
aired  over  approximately  60 


stations  statewide.  Many  specific 
programs  have  been  requested  by 
other  state  and  federal  agencies 
for  inclusion  in  their  information 
programs. 

Media  Relations 

Getting  the  word  out  became 
most  critical  this  past  year  with 
the  implementation  of  the  new 
Operation  FUTURE  trout  stocking 
allocation  plan.  The  use  of 
computer-generated 
correspondence,  regional  media 
workshops,  expanded  news 
release  coverage  (including  a 
photo  news  release  program), 
trout  information  kits,  a wild  trout 
information  sheet,  specialized 
county  news  releases,  and  a new 
Operation  FUTURE  display  for 
major  sports  shows  and  exhibits 
all  contributed  to  the  public’s 
acceptance  of  the  Commission’s 
new  management  plan. 

• Exhibits 

The  Commission  participated  in 
over  100  shows,  exhibits,  and 
fairs,  providing  information  on 
Commission  policies  and 
programs  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Pennsylvania 
anglers  and  boaters. 

Publications 

The  update  of  existing 
publications  and  the  creation  of 
new  special  publications  received 


top  priority  during  fiscal  year 
1982-83.  Over  100,000  copies  of 
the  Commission’s  Trout  Fishing  in 
Pennsylvania  were  distributed 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May 

Education 

The  Office  of  Information 
played  an  integral  part  in  the 
development  of  a 70-page 
resource  guide  for  teachers  as 
part  of  an  interagency  committee 
on  environmental  education. 

Office  of  Information  and 
Education  personnel  also  served 
as  speakers  and  instructors  at 
teacher  workshops,  fishing 
schools,  fishing  seminars,  junior 
conservation  camps,  outdoor 
education  school  programs,  youth 
group  meetings,  and  other 
outdoor  education-related 


State  Record  Fishing 

So  far  this  year,  eight  state  records  have  been  established  by  anglers  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  as  follows: 


SPECIES 

ANGLER 

WEIGHT 

LENGTH 

WHERE 

Largemouth 

bass 

Donald  Shade 
Waynesboro 

11  lb.  3 oz. 

28” 

Waynesboro 

Reservoir 

Smallmouth 

bass 

Larry  Ashbaugh 
Smithton 

7 lb.  4 oz. 

23%" 

Youghiogheny 

River 

Bluegill 

Tom  Twinchek 
Blairsville 

2 lb.  9 oz. 

12” 

Keystone  Lake 

Bullhead 

catfish 

Eddie  Lasorda 
Exton 

4.23  lbs. 

16V4" 

Marsh  Creek 
Lake 

Crappie 

John  J.  Phillips,  Jr. 
Croydon 

3 lb.  6 oz. 

1 6%” 

Delaware  River 

Coho  salmon 

Bernadette  Marley 
Farmington 

14.23  lbs. 

30” 

Lake  Erie 

Sauger 

Donald  Wagner 

3 lb.  7%  oz. 

21  Vi" 

Allegheny  River 

Sucker 

Daniel  Waugaman 
Franklin 

10  lb.  12  oz. 

29  1/3” 

Allegheny  River 

Donald  Shade 
exhibits 

his  State  Record 
Largemouth  Bass. 


photo  courtesy  of  The  Record  Herald 
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The  Office  of  Information , with  the  help  of  local  waterways 
patrolmen , also  organized  and  conducted  40  statewide  P.L.A.  Y. 
fishing  derbies. 


activities  throughout 
Pennsylvania. 

• Angler  recognition  program 

Over  1,600  Angler  Awards  were 
issued  during  the  calendar  year, 
and  eight  new  state  records  were 
established  during  1983. 

The  Commission  also  issued 
some  275  Conservation  Award 


certificates  to  adults  and  15 
Conservation  Service  Awards  to 
adults  and  organizations  who 
rendered  outstanding  service  in 
the  form  of  conservation  activities. 

• Volunteer  Information 
/Education  Corps 

During  fiscal  year  1982-83  the 
12  volunteers  chosen  as  the  first 
contingent  distributed  P.L.A.Y. 


materials,  assisted  with  fish 
stockings,  staffed  exhibits, 
conducted  fishing  clinics,  and 
distributed  Commission  materials 
to  various  sporting  goods  stores 
and  license  issuing  agents. 

Present  plans  call  for  a continued 
expansion  of  this  program. 

• Confiscated  Fishing  tackle 

Each  year  the  Commission 
confiscates  a large  amount  of 
fishing  tackle  from  violators.  The 
Office  of  Information,  with  a little 
help  from  friends  (national  tackle 
manufacturers  and  organizations 
such  as  the  Boy  Scouts),  now 
reconditions  this  equipment  and 
distributes  it  to  nonprofit 
organizations  who  work  with 
youth,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
aged  to  help  provide  these  special 
groups  with  an  angling 
experience. 

• Pennsylvania  League 

of  Angling  Youth 

P.L.A.Y.  continued  during  fiscal 
year  1982-83  to  meet  its  mandate 
of  providing  youngsters  with 
information  on  fish  and  fishing, 
boating  safety,  and  conservation 
ethics.  Of  particular  note  was  the 
production  of  a full-color  eight- 
page  tabloid  that  was  distributed 
to  over  500,000  Pennsylvania 
youngsters  ages  9 through  12. 

P.L.A.Y.  received  national 
recognition  by  the  Association  of 
Conservation  Information  when  it 
was  selected  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  special  efforts  by 
conservation  and  natural  resource 
agencies  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


Bureau  of  Waterways 


The  Bureau  of  Waterways  is 
the  arm  of  the  Commission 
responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Fishing  and 
Boating  laws  and  regulations, 
registration  of  boats,  the  state 
boating  safety  education  program, 
and  the  management  of  and 
promotion  of  recreational  boating. 

• Administration 

The  increasing  number  of 
boaters  often  results  in  the  need 


for  regulations  to  control  certain 
situations.  To  address  this  need 
the  Boating  Advisory  Board, 
knowledgeable  boaters  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  advise  the 
Commission  on  boating  matters, 
met  twice  in  formal  session  and 
several  times  on  location  across 
the  state  to  observe  specific 
problem  areas.  The  Board 
recommended  special  regulations 
to  the  Commission  on  Crooked 
Creek  Lake,  Duck  Harbor  Pond, 


Shenango  Lake,  and  Hammond 
Lake. 

Special  regulations  were  also 
promulgated  for  parasail 
operation,  and  the  new  Inland 
Navigation  Rules  Act  of  1980, 
which  unified  the  Rules  for 
Preventing  Collisions  on  Inland 
Waters  of  the  United  States,  was 
incorporated  into  Pennsylvania 
law  by  reference.  The  Board  is 
currently  considering  regulations 
involving  unsafe  operation  of 
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boats,  boating  under  the 
influence,  and  vessels  carrying 
passengers  for  hire. 

The  bureau  has  been  actively 
involved  in  the  implementation  of 
the  Commission’s  new  computer 
system.  The  new  system  provides 
for  automatic  checks  for  stolen 
boats  and  for  the  processing  of  all 
boat  registrations  with  a greatly 
improved  turn-around  time. 

Law  Enforcement  Division— 

The  past  year  has  been  another 
one  of  accomplishments— 
continued  training,  new 
equipment,  and  successful 
prosecutions. 

Inservice  training  topics  included: 
stress  management  for 
enforcement  officers,  self-defense 
tactics  update,  review  and  update 
of  procedures  for  misdemeanor 
prosecutions,  presentations  on 
information-education  programs, 
and  update  on  various  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources 
programs. 

Following  the  guidelines 
established  by  Commission  policy 
regarding  deputy  training, 

98  percent  active  deputies  have 
completed  the  Basic  Law 
Enforcement  Course. 

Advanced  training  continues  with 
40  percent  of  all  deputies  completing 
this  course.  Additionally,  district-level 
and  regional-level  training  continues 
for  all  deputies. 

The  Commission’s  radio  system 
is  being  expanded  and  improved. 
Base  stations  are  being  added  in 
all  six  regional  law  enforcement 
offices,  the  Walnut  Creek  Station 
(Erie  County),  and  the  Harrisburg 
headquarters.  Plans  also  call  for 
repeater  stations  to  be 
established  throughout  the  state, 
providing  additional  area  radio 
coverage  and  patrol  vehicle 
telephone/radio  use.  In  addition, 
more  portable  radios  are  being 
integrated  into  the  system. 

Other  equipment  used  for 
gathering  evidence  includes: 
night-viewing  equipment,  35mm 
cameras,  and  video  recording 
equipment,  which  aids  greatly  in 
our  training  efforts. 

Apprehensions  for  violations  of 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  continue 
to  increase.  The  number  of 


Warnings  were  issued  for  30,809  minor  infractions  of  the  law. 
Over  54,000  boats  were  “boarded,  ” with  over  40,000  meeting 
legal  requirements. 


persons  prosecuted  totalled 
12,128.  Fishing  without  a license, 
littering,  and  insufficient  number 
of  personal  flotation  devices  on 
board  a boat  constituted  the 
majority  of  violations. 

Officers  continued  to  be  very 
active  in  protecting  Pennsylvania 
waterways  by  detecting  water 
pollution  cases  and  taking  action 
authorized  by  statute  against 
many  violators.  These  procedures, 
along  with  the  field  officers’ 
reviews  of  encroachments  and 
mine  drainage  applications,  do 
much  to  ensure  good  water 
quality  for  Pennsylvania’s  water 
users.  The  Commission 
investigated  437  pollution  and 
1,027  stream  encroachment  cases, 
and  reviewed  584  mine  drainage 
applications. 

Salaried  officers  on  occasion 
use  their  extended  police  powers 
and  have  apprehended  persons 
for  violations  other  than  those  of 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Code.  There 
were  79  such  cases,  which 
involved  operating  a motor  vehicle 
while  intoxicated,  disorderly 
conduct,  possessing  prohibited 
offensive  weapons,  involuntary 
manslaughter  and  aggravated 
assault,  and  other  violations. 

Officers  of  the  division  are  also 


very  much  involved  in  information 
and  education  duties.  In  addition 
to  many  fishermen  and  boater 
contacts  along  or  on 
Pennsylvania’s  streams,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  officers  have  provided 
their  expertise  to  many  sportsmen’s 
clubs  at  meetings,  at  various 
shows,  fairs,  and  schools,  and 
they've  conducted  P.L.A.Y. 
tournaments  and  other  programs. 
Officers  attended  2,449 
sportsmen's  club  meetings  and 
other  public  relation  functions. 

Three  new  officers  were  hired 
to  fill  vacancies  created  by 
retirements  and  resignations.  An 
additional  patrol  district  was 
established  in  Erie  County. 

Boating  Education  Section — 

Boating  safety  through 
awareness  education  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  Boating 
Education  Section. 

The  Commission's  Boating  and 
Water  Safety  program, 
Implementing  Boating:  A Practical 
Approach  to  Instructional 
Methods,  continues  to  grow  in 
popularity.  Although  designed 
primarily  for  the  school  system, 
approximately  40  percent  of  the 
2,000  students  who  have  taken  the 
Commission’s  programs  were 
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certified  through  scouting 
organizations,  conservation 
schools,  and  parks  and  recreation 
departments.  A new  boating  safety 
patch  is  awarded  to  any  student 
who  has  successfully  completed 
the  program. 

The  Commission’s  water  rescue 
program  has  been  accepted  for 
implementation  at  the  State  Fire 
Academy. 

• Boating  accidents 

There  were  18  boating 
accidents  that  resulted  in  24 
fatalities  in  1983.  Nine  of  the 
accidents  involved  non-powered 
craft,  and  nine  involved 
powerboats.  One-third  of  the 
fatalities  involved  hypothermia, 
with  half  of  the  accidents 


occurring  in  the  spring  and  fall. 
Alcohol  played  a part  of  five  of 
the  18  accidents.  Investigations 
indicate  that  16  of  the  24  victims 
could  have  survived  if  they  had 
worn  PFDs. 

Boat  Registration  Section 

For  the  twentieth  consecutive 
year,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
processed  boat  registrations  has 
been  achieved.  This  year  197,193 
boats  were  registered,  an 
increase  of  approximately  9,000 
over  the  previous  year. 

Marine  Services  Section 

The  Marine  Services  Section  is 
continuing  to  replace  and  update 
the  Commission’s  patrol  boat 


fleet.  During  this  past  year,  six 
new  boats  and  engines  were 
purchased,  including  two 
aluminum  Monarch  Roustabout 
patrol  boats.  These  Monarchs  are 
of  industrial-quality  aluminum 
construction  and  should  last  in 
service  more  than  15  years.  Along 
with  the  new  boats,  six  new 
aluminum  trailers  were  purchased. 
This  new  equipment  replaces  10 
aging  patrol  boats  that  were 
phased  out  of  service. 

The  boat  capacity  plate 
program  also  remains  very  active 
for  boats  built  before  1972.  Under 
this  program,  owners  of  boats, 
which  do  not  have  capacity  plates 
attached  by  the  manufacturer, 
may  obtain  a capacity  plate  from 
the  Commission. 


Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  Engineering 


Engineering  Division 

The  Division’s  primary  task  is  the 
development,  improvement,  and 
maintenance  of  facilities  for  the 
hatchery,  lake,  and  access  area 
programs.  It  also  participates  in 
interagency  efforts  to  improve  fish 
migration  and  water  quality,  and  it 
furnishes  the  engineering  and 
related  technical  services  for  other 
divisions  of  the  Commission. 

The  following  is  a summary  of 
the  more  significant  projects 
performed  this  year.  Corry  Fish 
Culture  Station,  Erie  County- 
installed  standby  diesel 
generators  to  power  hatchery 
pumps  during  power  outages,  anc 
began  construction  of  multi- 
purpose building  for  public 
visitation,  hatchery  administration 
and  vehicle  maintenance; 
Bellefonte  Fish  Culture  Station, 
Centre  County— continued 
construction  of  multi-purpose 
building  similar  to  that  at  Corry, 
buried  high  voltage  power  supply 
line,  and  refurbished  the  main 
water  supply  well;  Huntsdale  Fish 
Culture  Station,  Cumberland 
County— revamped  water  supply 
system  and  constructed  a new 
aerator;  Benner  Spring  Fish 
Culture  Station,  Centre  County- 


completed  construction  of 
production  units  and  continued 
construction  of  multi-purpose 
building;  and  Tionesta  Fish 
Culture  Station,  Forest  County- 
installed  standby  generator. 

The  Fish  Commission’s 
access  area  system  consists 
of  some  255  developed  properties 
situated  along  public  recreational 
waters  throughout  the  state. 

The  following  are  the  most 
notable  development  and 
improvement  projects  undertaken 
for  the  access  area  program 
during  the  fiscal  year;  Blue  Marsh 
Lake  Access  Area,  Berks 
County— construction  of 
additional  crushed  stone  surfaced 
parking  lot;  Long  Pine  Reservoir 
Access  Area,  Adams  County- 
construction  of  crushed  stone 
surfaced  parking  lot  and  access 
road,  and  precast  concrete  plank- 
surfaced boat  launching  ramp; 
Middletown  Access  Area, 
Susquehanna  River,  Dauphin 
County— construction  of 
bituminous  paved  parking  lot, 
precast  concrete  plank-surfaced 
boat  launching  ramp,  and 
concrete  boarding  dock;  Sunbury 
Access  Area,  Susquehanna  River, 
Northumberland  County- 
construction  of  bituminous  paved 
access  road  and  parking  lot,  and 


precast  concrete  plank-surfaced 
boat  launching  ramp;  Frankford 
Arsenal  Access  Area,  Delaware 
River,  Philadelphia— continued 
construction  of  parking  lot  and 
storm  water  drainage  system; 
Tacony  Access  Area,  Delaware 
River,  Philadelphia— began 
construction  of  parking  lot  and 
boat  launching  ramp;  Yardley 
Access  Area,  Delaware  River, 
Bucks  County— construction  of 
additional  crushed  stone-surfaced 
parking  space;  Donegal  Lake 
Access  Areas,  Westmoreland 
County— construction  of  two 
additional  crushed  stone-surfaced 
parking  lots;  Lewistown  Access 
Area,  Juniata  River,  Mifflin 
County— installation  of  precast 
concrete-surfaced  boat  launching 
ramp;  Walnut  Creek  Access  Area, 
Lake  Erie,  Erie  County- 
maintenance  dredging  of  channel 
into  the  boat  launching  basin; 
Rices  Landing  Access  Area, 
Monongahela  River,  Greene 
County— maintenance  dredging  of 
approach  to  boat  ramp,  and  South 
Side  Riverfront  Park, 

Monongahela  River,  Pittsburgh- 
provided  engineering  design  and 
financial  assistance  to  city  for 
development  of  a boat  launching 
ramp,  boarding  docks,  and 
parking  lot. 
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The  Division  of  Engineering  is 
responsible  for  the  routine 
maintenance  of  the  Commission’s 
access  area  system.  For  that 
purpose,  it  operates  crews  out  of 
five  regional  headquarters 

This  year  the  maintenance 
crews  also  assisted  in  the 
construction  of  new  access  area 
facilities,  repairing  hatchery 
ponds,  stocking  trout,  upkeep  of 
hatchery  and  administration 
buildings  and  grounds, 
lake  weed  control,  and  draw-down 
of  lakes  for  fish  mangement 
purposes. 

In  compliance  with  the  National 
Dam  Safety  Act,  the  Engineering 
Division  inspected  the  condition 
of  the  dams  for  29  man-made 
lakes  that  the  Commission 
controls. 

This  year  as  a result  of  the 
inspection  program  the 
Commission  is  taking  steps  to 
breech  two  dams  for  which 
rehabilitation  is  not  feasible, 

Winola  Mill  Pond,  Wyoming 
County,  and  Lake  Dorn, 
Westmoreland  County.  Studies 
and  test  borings  that  will  lead  to 
the  future  redesign  and  relocation 
of  the  dam  for  Ford’s  Lake, 
Lackawanna  County  were  also 
initiated. 

Fisheries  Division 
Fisheries  Management 
Section 

The  bulk  of  the  Section’s  time 
was  spent  between  two  Dingell- 
Johnson  Act-funded  projects:  The 
Fisheries  Management  Project  and 
the  Technical  Guidance  Project. 

The  Fisheries  Management 
Project  is  designed  to  collect 
baseline  data  and  information 
necessary  to  manage 
Pennsylvania’s  diverse  fisheries 
properly.  In  field  examinations, 
some  140  streams  and  25  lakes 
were  surveyed  this  year  for  their 
social,  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  characteristics. 

The  Technical  Guidance  Project 
provides  regulatory  bodies, 
groups,  institutions,  and 
individuals  guidance  on  the 
impact  of  their  various  activities 
on  the  environment.  Projects 
examined  included  filling  in 
wetlands,  channel  changes, 


Quakertown  sewage  problem,  the 
Point  Pleasant  Diversion, 

Schuylkill  River  dredging,  and 
some  12  other  tasks. 

Research  Section 

• American  shad  - Van  Dyke. 

Research  staff  operated  the  Van 
Dyke  anadromous  fish  research 
unit,  handling  more  than  34 
million  American  shad  eggs 
originating  from  both  East  and 
West  coast  shad  stocks. 
Approximately  4 million  fry  and 
50,000  fingerling  shad  were 
produced  from  these  eggs  and 
released  into  the  Susquehanna 
River  system.  Staff  members  also 
provided  technical  assistance  to 
agencies  involved  in  shad 
restoration. 

• Brood  stock  development.  The 

brook  stock  program  involves  the 
selection,  testing,  and  evaluation 
of  various  strains  of  trout  in  both 
the  hatchery  and  natural 
environment.  During  this  fiscal 
year,  strain  evaluation  of  the 
Rome,  New  York,  brown  trout, 
spring  spawning  strains  of 
rainbow  trout  (Oregon  and 
kamloops),  early-run  and  late-run 
steelhead,  and  acid-tolerant 
strains  of  brook  trout  (Adirondack 
and  Quebec)  were  conducted. 

• Lake  Erie  Research  Unit.  The 
Lake  Erie  Research  Unit 
concentrated  its  efforts  in  four 
major  areas:  (1)  fish  population 
assessment,  (2)  development  of 


interagency  fishery  management 
strategies,  (3)  development  and 
monitoring  of  a lake  trout  stock, 
and  (4)  preparation  of  annual 
commercial  quotas  for  yellow 
perch  and  walleye. 

• Water  Quality  Laboratory.  The 
water  quality  unit  analyzed  a total 
of  1,465  water  samples,  which 
were  submitted  for  permit 
compliance,  effluent  studies, 
research  projects,  Fisheries 
Environmental  Services, 
propagation,  enforcement,  and 
cooperative  nurseries 

• Coolwater  dry  diet  studies.  Two 
coolwater  diet  studies  were 
conducted  at  the  Pleasant 
Mount  Fish  Culture  Station  in 
Wayne  County.  The  projects  were 
undertaken  to  study  the  effects 

of  feeding  commercially  milled 
feeds  to  muskellunge  fry. 

• Statistical  Services  Branch 
The  Statistical  Services  Branch 

continued  to  manage  the  contract 
for  the  project  entitled  “Data 
Management  and  Programming 
for  Management  by  Fishery 
Resource  Classification.” 

Coldwater/Warmwater 
Production  Sections 

Fish  propagation  is  carried  out 
by  two  sections:  The  Coldwater 
Production  Section,  which 
includes  all  trout  rearing  activities 
and  the  Cooperative  Nursery 
Branch,  and  the  Warmwater 
Production  Section,  which 
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produces  a variety  of  fry, 
fingerling,  and  adult  warmwater/ 
coolwater  fishes  to  meet  fisheries 
management  needs. 


FISH  STOCKING  STATISTICS  — 1982-83  FISCAL  YEAR 
STATE-FEDERAL  STOCKING  PROGRAM 


The  results  of  propagation 

Coldwater  Fisheries 

efforts  at  Commission  fish  culture 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

stations  are  summarized  in  the 

Areas 

Miles 

Acres 

tables. 

Stocked 

Stocked 

Stocked 

• Cooperative  Nursery  Branch 

Number  of  trout  streams  stocked 

Miles  of  trout  streams  stocked 

817 

4,976 

The  Cooperative  Nursery 
program  includes  153 
organizations  sponsoring  175 

Acres  of  trout  streams  stocked  

Number  of  lakes  stocked  with  trout 

Acres  of  lakes  stocked  with  trout  

120 

21,988 

17,094 

coldwater,  seven  bass,  and  one 
walleye  nursery  units. 

Totals 

Number  of  coldwater  fish  (trout  and  salmon)  stocked: 

937 

4,976 

39,082 

Fisheries  Environmental 
Services  Section 

During  the  1982-83  fiscal  year, 
FES  continued  to  perform  its 
major  functions  of  program 
coordination  with  other  state  and 
federal  conservation  agencies, 
review  of  various  permit 
applications,  and  administration  of 
the  Commission’s  fish  habitat 
improvement  program.  The 
following  gives  a brief  rundown  of 
these  activities: 


Project  reviews  No. 

DER  encroachment  and 
sewerage  applications  941 

DER  mine  drainage 
applications  448 

DER  stream  improvement/flood 
control  applications  24 

DER  solid  waste  reviews  108 

DER  permits  274 

PennDOT  plan  reviews  273 

PGC  reviews  31 

FWS  reviews  131 

COE  public  notices  708 

EPA  reviews  69 

SCS  project  reviews  3 

Hydropower  project  reviews  82 
NPDES  permit  reviews  254 

DRBC  project  reviews  11 

SRBC  project  reviews  1 

Fish  habitat  improvement 
layouts,  supervisions, 
and  inspections  99 


Cherry  Run,  Union  Co. 
CLASS  A wild  trout 
stream 

>- 
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Fry  — -0- 

Fingerling  —3,244,656  — (1,111 .275  were  stocked  in  Cooperative  Nurseries) 

Adult  — 5,390,763 

Total  8,635,419 

Warmwater  Fisheries 


Number  of  warmwater  areas  stocked 131 

Miles  of  warmwater  streams  stocked 

Miles  of  warmwater  rivers  stocked 

Acres  of  warmwater  ponds  and  lakes  stocked 

Acres  of  Lake  Erie  in  Pennsylvania 

Totals 131 

Number  of  warmwater  fish  stocked: 


213 

754 

84,345 
640,525 

967  724,870 


Fry  —59,155,910 

Fingerling  — 4,119,204 


Adult  — 82,150 


GRAND  TOTAL  OF  ALL  SPECIES  STOCKED 


photo  by  Fred  Johnson 


GRAND  TOTAL  OF  ALL  FISH  STOCKED  IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 

Division  of  Fisheries 

RECORD  OF  FISH  STOCKED 

FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1982  TO  JUNE  30,  1983 

FRY 

FINGERLING 

ADULT 

GRAND  TOTAL 

SPECIES 

Number 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Brook  Trout 

— 

854,645 

21,447 

1,162,075 

472,194 

2,016,720 

493,641 

Brown  Trout 

— 

511,400 

16,790 

1,918,845 

855,168 

2,430,245 

871,958 

i Rainbow  Trout 

— 

436,250 

21,445 

2,034,353 

905,909 

2,470,603 

927,354 

Palomino  Rainbow 
Trout 

10,865 

921 

83,170 

40,253 

94,035 

41,174 

Lake  Trout 

— 

16,800 

1,282 

320 

1,312 

17,120 

2,594 

Steelhead  T rout 

— 

258,000 

9,574 

192,000 

13,714 

450,000 

23,288 

TOTAL  TROUT 

— 

2,087,960 

71,459 

5,390,763 

2,288,550 

7,478,723 

2,360,009 

Coho 

— 

1,132,766 

85,012 

— 

— 

1,132,766 

85,012 

Kokanee 

— 

21,964 

1,230 

— 

— 

21,964 

1,230 

Atlantic 

— 

1,966 

207 

— 

— 

1,966 

207 

TOTAL  SALMON 

— 

1,156,696 

86,449 

— 

— 

1,156,696 

86,449 

Chain  Pickerel 

— 

3,400 

748 

— 

— 

3,400 

748 

Largemouth  Bass 

29,500 

15,536 

124 

— 

— 

45,036 

124 

Muskellunge 

75.000(a)  145,282 

9,056 

— 

— 

220,282 

9,056 

Northern  Pike 

— 

11,537 

718 

— 

— 

11,537 

718 

< Smallmouth  Bass 

— 

1,625 

5 

— 

— 

1,625 

5 

Walleye 

44,965,000 

340,394 

2,560 

— 

— 

45,305,394 

2,560 

American  Shad 

7,846,410 

363,700 

75 

— 

— 

8,210,110 

75 

Striped  Bass 

— 

88,700 

608 

— 

— 

88,700 

608 

Striped  Bass  and 
White  Bass 

132,750 

134 

132,750 

134 

TOTAL  GAMEFISH 

52,915,910 

1,102,924 

14,028 

— 

— 

54,018,834 

14,028 

(a)  Tiger  Muskellunge 

— 68,590  = 

5,011  lbs. 

Black  Crappie 

— 

126,150 

1,042 

75 

59 

126,225 

1,101 

Bluegill 

Brown  Bullhead 

— 

— 

— 

75 

33 

75 

33 

Carp 

Channel  Catfish 

— 

287,130 

1,708 

— 

— 

287,130 

1,708 

Eels 

Rock  Bass 

Redear  Sunfish 

Sunfish  (Common) 

White  Crappie 

Yellow  Bullhead 

Yellow  Perch 

6,240,000 

— 

. 

— 

— 

6,240,000 

— 

TOTAL  PANFISH 

6,240,000 

413,280 

2,750 

150 

92 

6,653,430 

2,842 

Alewife 

— 

— 

— 

25,000 

438 

25,000 

438 

Fathead  Minnow 

— 

43,000 

32 

57,000 

192 

100,000 

224 

Golden  Shiner 

Emerald  Shiner 

— 

2,560,000 

5,395 

— 

— 

2,560,000 

5,395 

TOTAL 

FORAGE  FISH 



2,603,000 

5,427 

82,000 

630 

2,685,000 

6,057 

GRAND  TOTAL 

59,155,910 

7,363,860 

180,113 

5,472,913 

2,289,272 

71,992,683 

2,469,385 

Bureau  of 
Administrative 
Services  — 

The  Bureau  of  Administrative 
Services  devotes  most  of  its 
efforts  to  the  administrative 
function  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  Bureau  operations 
include  financial  programming 
and  budgeting,  issuing  fishing 
licenses,  data  processing, 
purchasing  and  procurement, 
personnel  and  payroll,  affirmative 
action,  recommending  policy, 
planning,  training,  issuing  special 
permits  and  licenses,  liaison 
between  federal  and  state 
agencies,  labor  relations,  real 
estate  acquisition  and  leasing, 
federal  aid  coordination  review, 
inventory  control,  automotive  and 
communications  management, 
internal  stores  and  mailroom, 
warehousing,  and  other 
administrative  functions. 

Data  processing 

When  the  Commission  began 
information  processing  this  year, 
four  functions  that  previously  had 
been  performed  manually  or 
leased  on  contract  were  identified 
for  immediate  conversion.  The 
processing,  shipping,  and 
collection  of  fees  for  over  1 million 
licenses;  the  fulfillment,  invoicing, 
and  renewal  of  over  60,000 
Pennsylvania  Angler  subscrip- 
tions; utilization  of  computer- 
managed  general  correspondence; 
and  the  transfer  of  200,000  boat 
registrations  (to  be  completed  in 
1984)  were  the  functions  selected 
for  conversion. 

Purchasing  Section 

The  Purchasing  Section  is 
responsible  for  the  procurement 
of  supplies,  materials,  and 
services  for  the  Harrisburg  and 
field  offices  of  the  Fish 
Commission.  The  office  is 
working  on  the  formulation  of 
program  goals,  budget 
projections,  performance 
measurement  standards,  and 
plans  to  modernize  and 
computerize  the  purchasing 
section. 
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Fishing  License  Section 

This  section  appoints  and 
supervises  approximately  1,800 
fishing  license  issuing  agents, 
comprising  private  business  and 
county  treasurers.  The  License 
Section  has  for  the  first  time 
appointed  selected  fishing  license 
agents  in  New  Jersey  and  Ohio. 

In  January  1983,  new  license 
fees  went  into  effect:  Resident, 

$12;  Non-Resident,  $20;  and 
Tourist,  $15.  Life  Senior  Resident 
and  Senior  Resident  remained  the 
same. 

Most  categories  of  fishing 
licenses  sold  in  1982-83  indicated 
a slight  increase  over  the  previous 
year: 


1981 

1982 

Resident 

Non- 

944,882 

972,934 

Resident 

Senior 

47,634 

50,569 

Resident 

7-Day 

64,837 

60,090 

Tourist 

Senior 

Lifetime 

19,094 

21,574 

Resident 

12,131 

13,150 

Free 

3,881 

3,962 

1 ,092,459 

1,122,279 

Personnel  Section 

The  personnel  office  develops 
and  implements  a variety  of 
programs  for  Fish  Commission 
employees,  including  recruitment 
and  placement,  classification, 
employee  benefits  and  services, 
personnel  transactions,  and  leave. 

The  following  are  some 
highlights  of  the  activities  of  the 
personnel  office  during  the  1982- 
83  fiscal  year: 

• Recruitment  and  placement— In 
concert  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Civil  Service  Commission, 
recruited  and  tested  more  than 
5,000  applicants  for  Waterways 
Patrolmen,  Fish  Culturist,  and 
Fisheries  Technicians. 

• Personnel  transactions— 

The  salaried  complement  was 
maintained  at  429  positions  during 
the  1982-83  fiscal  year. 

• Training— A training  program 
for  managers  was  implemented 
during  the  1982-83  fiscal  year.  In 
addition,  a variety  of  training 
programs  was  offered  to 
supervisory  employees. 

• Labor  relations — A new  two- 
year  pact  was  implemented  on 
July  1,  1983  with  the  American 
Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees. 


Real  Estate  Section 

The  Commission's  continuing 
land  acquisition  program,  which 
provides  fishing  and  boating 
access  to  major  rivers,  streams, 
and  lakes  in  the  Commonwealth, 
has  resulted  in  the  Commission’s 
control  of  more  than  34,000  acres 
of  land. 

The  land  acquisition  funds 
during  the  last  two  years  have 
been  drastically  reduced. 

However,  the  Commission  has 
worked  to  secure  public  access  by 
other  than  direct  purchase. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
activities  of  this  office  during  the 
1982-83  fiscal  year: 

Fee  Simple  Acquisitions:  Auburn 
Access,  Schuylkill  County  and 
Epler  Access,  Berks  County, 
accesses  to  the  Schuylkill  River; 
Deer  Creek  Access,  Allegheny 
County,  access  to  the  Allegheny 
River;  Apple  Tree  Access,  Luzerne 
County,  access  to  the  North 
Branch,  Susquehanna  River. 

Access  Lease  Agreements 
Finalized:  Curwensville  Lake 
Access,  Clearfield  County,  and 
New  Eagle  Access,  Washington 
County,  access  to  the 
Monongahela  River. 

Properties  Under  Option:  Four 
in  Clarion,  Northumberland,  and 
Cumberland  counties. 

Miscellaneous  Agreements 
Finalized:  A total  of  19  agreements 
of  this  kind  were  made. 


Revenue  and  Expenditures 


• Sand  and  gravel  royalties 

During  Fiscal  Year  1982-83,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
received  $210,183  in  royalty 
payments  from  dredging 
companies  operating  on 
Commonwealth  waters.  This 
amount  represents  a decrease  of 
$18,894  in  receipts  collected  in 
Fiscal  Year  1981-82. 

Since  the  passage  of  Act  225, 
approved  July  31,  1970, 
$3,209,855  has  been  received  in 
revenue  from  this  category  of 
income  by  the  Fish  Commission. 
This  averages  to  an  annual 
income  of  $246,912.  The  average 
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for  the  three  most  recent  years  is 
$221,579,  which  indicates  a 
leveling  off  of  activity  in  the 
construction  industry. 

• Fish  Fund 

The  unreserved  fund  balance  of 
the  Fish  Fund  as  of  June  30,  1983, 
was  $8,789,236,  an  increase  of 
$945,314  over  the  unreserved  fund 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

Total  revenue  deposited  in  the 
Fish  Fund  during  the  1982-83  fis- 
cal year  was  $15,648,568,  an 
increase  of  $1 ,785,744  over  the 
previous  year’s  receipts.  Non- 
resident fishing  licenses,  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  subscriptions,  and 
miscellaneous  revenue  categories 
reflected  slight  increases.  Interest 
income  on  securities  and  deposits 
decreased  approximately 
$300,000,  the  result  of  lower  inter- 
est rates.  Restitutions  for  fish  killed 
and  federal  aid  reimbursements 
decreased  slightly. 

Expenditures  and  commitments 
totaled  $15,055,035  on  June  30, 
1983,  an  increase  of  approximately 
$1 ,225,000  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year  total.  Continued  increased 
state  share  of  employee  benefits 
from  previously  negotiated  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements, 
annual  increments,  sick  and 
annual  leave  payouts  to  separated 
employees,  in-  and  out-service 
training,  etc.,  all  contributed  to  an 
approximate  $900,000  increase 
over  last  year’s  total  personnel 
service  costs.  Operational 
expenses  increased  $260,000, 
while  fixed  assets  and  capital 
improvements  increased  $78,000. 

For  the  second  consecutive  fis- 
cal year,  revenue  increases 
exceeded  cost  increases. 

• Boat  Fund 

The  unreserved  Boat  Fund 
balance  as  of  June  30,  1983,  was 
$4,780,638,  an  increase  of 
$376,763  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year-end  total. 

Total  revenue  received  was 
$3,084,013,  a decrease  of  $126,992 
from  the  previous  year’s  receipts. 
Interest  income  on  short-term 
investments  decreased  approxi- 
mately $153,000  due  to  lower 
interest  rates.  No  other  significant 


Increased  resident  fishing 
license  sales  were  the 
major  contributing  factor, 
exceeding  last  year's 
license  revenue  by  over 
$1,840,000. 


trends  in  revenue  variations 
occurred. 

Expenditures  and  commitments 
as  of  June  30,  1983,  totaled 
$3,229,985,  a minimal  $26,000 
increase  over  last  year-end’s  total. 
Personnel  services  increased 
approximately  $66,000,  operational 
expenses  increased  $45,000,  while 
fixed  assets  decreased  $87,000. 

Unused  current  appropriation 
monies  lapsed  at  year-end  were 
$508,000  with  an  additional 
$523,000  lapsed  from  the  prior 
appropriation  that  was  encum- 
bered on  June  30,  1982,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Boat  Fund  balance 
increase. 


• Project  500 

The  Project  500  Fund  is  a state- 
wide bond  issue  established  by  the 
legislature  in  1968  for  the  develop- 
ment of  public  outdoor  recreation 
areas  and  the  conservation  of 
Commonwealth  land  and  water 
resources.  During  the  1982-83  fis- 
cal year,  the  final  year  of  availabil- 
ity of  Project  500  monies  to  the 
Fish  Commission,  expenditures 
amounted  to  $954,765,  bringing 
the  cumulative  total  of  Fish  Com- 
mission expenditures  since  the 
inception  of  Project  500  to 
$23,607,578.  Commitments  still 
outstanding  as  of  June  30,  1983, 
were  $123,171. 


Documentation  was  submitted  during  the  year  on  the  following  existing  and 
new  projects: 

Planned  Anticipated 

Cost  Reimbursement 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (D-J) 

D-J  Maintenance  (F-30-D-18) 

Fisheries  Management  Project  (F-57-R-6) 
Fisheries  Technical  Guidance  (F-61-T-4) 

$444,000 

925,090 

118,900 

$203,130 

618,992 

89,175 

$1,487,990 

$911,297 

Commercial  Fish  Act  (CFRD) 
Commercial  Effluent  Study  (3-337-R-4) 
Commercial  Fish  Study— Lake  Erie 

36,888 

88,292 

27,666 

66,219 

$125,180 

$93,885 

Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (NPS) 
Frankfort  Arsenal  Access  Area  (42-01181) 

$414,270 

$207,135 

$414,270 

$207,135 

Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
Lake  Erie  Studies  - 
DER  Subgrant  (CA1:C3FC) 

$ 53,949 

$ 32,000 

$ 53,949 

$ 32,000 

Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
Mid-Atlantic  Fishery  Management  Council 
State  Liaison  (extension  of  Grant  No. 
NA-82-FA-D=0001 1 ) 

$ 4,000 

$ 4,000 

$ 4,000 

$ 4,000 

GRAND  TOTALS 

$2,085,389 

$1,248,317 
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• Miscellaneous  licenses 
and  permits 

The  Miscellaneous  License  and 
Permit  Section  reviewed  and 
issued  the  following: 


Transportation  Permits  75 

Live  Bait  Dealer’s  License  767 

Live  Fish  Dealer’s  License  13 

Artificial  Propagating 
Hatcheries  155 

Regulated  Fish  Lake 
Licenses  230 


Net  Permits  211 

Scientific  Collector’s  Permits  130 
Drawdown  Permits  115 

Dynamite  Permits  5 

Mine  Drainage  385 


• Federal  aid 

Total  project  reimbursements 
from  all  federal  programs, 
exclusive  of  $308,851.51 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  for  deposit  to 


Project  500,  were  $1,418,380.33 
and  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Fish  Fund  $1,318,176.25 

Boat  Fund  100,204.08 

Total  $1,418,380.33 

Federal  reimbursements 
decreased  by  $100,466  during  the 
1982-83  fiscal  year.  Federal 
reimbursements  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  are  not  expected  to  be 
reduced  by  more  than  an 
additional  $1 18,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS 
(Incurred  July  1,  1982,  to  June  30,  1983) 


Combined 

Funds 


Expenditures 

Charged  to  Charged  to  and 
FISH  FUND  BOAT  FUND  Commitments 


PERSONNEL  SERVICES: 


Salaries  and  Wages 

. $ 

7,050,375 

$ 

1,345,059 

$ 

8,395,434 

Employee  Benefits  — State  Share 

2,878,412 

420,557 

3,298,969 

PERSONNEL  SERVICES  TOTAL  

$ 9,928,787 

$ 

1,765,616 

$11,694,403 

OPERATIONAL  EXPENSES: 

Fish  Food 

. $ 

904,641 

$ 

-0- 

$ 

904,641 

Utilities  (Electricity,  Heat,  Water) 

556,237 

21,097 

577,334 

Vehicle  Maintenance  — Gasoline,  Oil,  Repairs,  etc 

414,660 

136,250 

550,910 

Payments  to  Other  State  Agencies  for  Services  Rendered 

338,469 

100,381 

438,850 

Printing  and  Advertising 

307,591 

87,053 

394,644 

Travel  and  Special  Conference  Expenses 

192,771 

58,070 

250,841 

Machinery  and  Equipment  Repairs  and  Building  Upkeep 

Maintenance  and  Rental  of  Office,  Copying,  Tabulating  and 

186,889 

58,579 

245,468 

Data  Processing  Equipment 

154,377 

79,283 

233,660 

Postage  

116,263 

105,178 

221,441 

Telephone  Expenses 

151,477 

58,632 

210,109 

Contracted  Specialized  Services 

Contracted  Maintenance  Service  of 

127,486 

19,622 

147,108 

PFC  Buildings  and  Grounds 

98,835 

19,722 

118,557 

Rental  of  Buildings  for  Offices  and  Storage 

61,918 

48,575 

110,493 

Purchase  of  Uniforms,  Clothing,  Footwear 

47,267 

18,158 

65,425 

Insurance  — Liability,  Surety,  Fidelity,  etc 

22,675 

10,698 

33,373 

Other  Supplies  (Educational,  Office,  Laboratory)  and  Services  . . . 

563,176 

111,639 

674,815 

OPERATIONAL  EXPENSES  TOTAL 

. $ 

4,244,732 

$ 

932,937 

$ 

5,177,669 

FIXED  ASSETS  (Capital  Improvements): 

Machinery  and  Equipment  (Radio,  Off-Road,  Office) 

. $ 

386,026 

$ 

90,240 

$ 

476,266 

Purchase  of  Automobiles,  T rucks,  Watercraft  

Access  Area  Development  and  Improvements  to 

236,434 

136,360 

372,794 

Lakes  and  Streams  

74,788 

270,532 

345,320 

Building  Improvements  to  New  and  Existing  Structures 

91,067 

17,371 

108,438 

Consideration  Costs  of  Land,  Lakes  and  Streams  Acquired 

10,803 

10,803 

21,606 

FIXED  ASSETS  TOTAL 

. $ 

799,118 

$ 

525,306 

$ 

1,324,424 

GRANTS  & SUBSIDIES 

. $ 

17,265 

$ 

1,141 

$ 

18,406 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  General  Operations  Totals 

$14,989,902 

$ 3,225,000 

$18,214,902 

Department  of  General  Services  — 

General  State  Authority  Rentals 

62,133 

1,985 

64,118 

Treasury  Department  — Replacement  Checks  

3,000 

3,000 

6,000 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS  

$15,055,035 

$ 3,229,985 

$18,285,020 
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FISH  FUND  REVENUE 
Deposited  July  1,  1982,  to  June  30,  1983 

Licenses  and  Fees: 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  — Regular $10,680,038 

Lifetime  Fishing  Licenses  — Senior  Residents 133,685 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  — Senior 109,506 

Non-Resident  Fishing  Licenses 842,585 

Tourist  Fishing  Licenses  200,909 

Fee-Fishing  Lake  Licenses  13,650 

Miscellaneous  Permits  and  Fees  11,079 

Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  Fees 9,897 

Commercial  Hatchery  Licenses 6,720 

H.  R.  Stackhouse  Facilities  User  Fees 4,325 

Scientific  Collectors'  Permits 3,790 

Lake  Erie  Licenses 2,495 

Technical  Services  Fees  — Non-Government  Organizations  and  Individuals 692 

Total  Licenses  and  Fees $12,019,371 

Fines  and  Penalties: 

Fish  Law  Fines $ 243,659 

Miscellaneous  Revenue: 

Interest  on  Securities  and  Deposits $ 817,201 

Sale  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 264,017 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 306,969 

Income  from  Sand  and  Gravel  Dredging  Operations 210,183 

Restitution  for  Fish  Killed  and  Contributions  for  Restocking  Streams 198,883 

Reimbursement  of  Van  Dyke  Shad  Station  Operational  Costs 102,176 

In-Lieu-of  Payments  for  Fishways 75,000 

Sale  of  Publications 34,522 

Rental  of  Fish  Commission  Property  8,567 

Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue $ 2,017,518 

Total  Revenue  Subject  to  Executive  Authorizations $14,280,548 

Augmentations: 

Federal  Aid  Reimbursements  for  Fish  Restoration,  Research,  Development,  etc $ 1,318,176 

Sale  of  Automobiles  and  Other  Used  Vehicles 49,844 

Total  Augmentations $ 1 ,368,020 

GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  REVENUE  DEPOSITED  IN  FISH  FUND $15,648,568 


FISH  FUND  - EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENT  BY  DIVISION 
Incurred  July  1,  1982,  to  June  30,  1983 

Executive  Office $ 151,843 

Comptroller 259,111 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services: 

Administrative  Services  1,173,817 

Land  and  Water  Acquisition  10,803 

Office  of  Information 724,952 

Legal  Services 16,867 

Division  of  Fisheries: 

Administration  Section 135,601 

Propagation  Sections 5,915,942 

Fisheries  Research  477,025 

Fisheries  Management 945,329 

Fisheries  Environmental  Services  192,005 

Division  of  Engineering: 

Administration  81,654 

Architectural/Engineering  Section  378,752 

Construction  Section  896,394 

Property  Maintenance  Branch  605,151 

Bureau  of  Fisheries  & Engineering  Administration 318,541 

Law  Enforcement  Division 2,706,1 15 

Fish  Fund  General  Operations  Total $14,989,902 

Department  of  General  Services  — General  State  Authority  Rentals 62,133 

Treasury  Department  — Replacement  Checks 3,000 

Total  Expenditures  and  Commitments $15,055,035 
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BOAT  FUND  REVENUE 
Deposited  July  1,  1982,  to  June  30,  1983 

Licenses  and  Fees: 

Motorboat  Registration  Fees $1,006,259 

Boat  Mooring  Permits  — Walnut  Creek  Access 21,235 

Boat  Capacity  Plate  Fees 3,789 

Total  Licenses  and  Fees $1,031,283 

Fines  and  Penalties: 

Motorboat  Fines $ 82,950 

Miscellaneous  Revenue: 

Reimbursement  from  Motor  License  Fund*  $1,377,720 

Interest  on  Securities  480,539 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 5,375 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  (Thru  Department  of  General  Services) 1 ,060 


Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue 

Total  Revenue  Subject  to  Executive  Authorizations 

Augmentations: 

Federal  Aid  Reimbursements  for  Access  Area  Development 

Sale  of  Automobiles  and  Other  Used  Vehicles 

Total  Augmentations 

GRAND  TOTAL  All  Revenue  Deposited  In  BOAT  FUND  

* Act  65,  Session  of  1931 , as  amended  March  12, 1957,  provides  for  an  annual  transfer  to  the  Boat  Fund 
of  the  Liquid  Fuels  Tax  paid  on  liquid  fuels  consumed  in  the  propulsion  of  motorboats  and  other  motorcraft  on 
the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth,  including  waters  bordering  on  the  Commonwealth. 


$1,864,694 

$2,978,927 

$ 100,204 
4,882 


the  amount 


BOAT  FUND  — EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENT  BY  DIVISION 
Incurred  July  1,  1982,  to  June  30,  1983 


Executive  Office $ 12,080 

Comptroller 79,250 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services: 

Administrative  Services  167,701 

Land  and  Water  Acquisition  10,803 

Boating  Safety  — Information  and  Education  143,680 

Legal  Services 3,250 

Division  of  Engineering: 

Administration  57,052 

Architectural/Engineering  Section  18,200 

Construction  Section  348,148 

Property  Maintenance  Branch  266,171 

Law  Enforcement  Division 1,460,900 

Watercraft  Division  657,765 

Boat  Fund  General  Operations  Total  $3,225,000 

Department  of  General  Services  — General  State  Authority  Rentals 1 ,985 

Treasury  Department  — Replacement  Checks 3,000 

Total  Expenditures  and  Commitments • $3,229,985 
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FISH  FUND  REVENUE 
S15.648.568 

JULY  1.  1982  TO  JUNE  30,  1983 


RESTITUTION  & CONTRIBUTIONS 
1.3%  SI  98.883 

INCOME  FROM  SAND  AND 
GRAVEL  DREDGING 
1.3%  S210.183 

/ x FISH  LAW  FINES 

1.6%  243.659 

.SALE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 
1.7  $264,017 

OTHER  REVENUE 
4.0%  S629.726 


INTEREST  INCOME 
5.2%  S817.201 


BOAT  FUND  REVENUE 
S3. 084. 013 

JULY  1,  1982  TO  JUNE  30.  1983 


NON-RESIDENT  AND 

TOURIST  FISHING  LICENSES 
6.7%  SI. 043. 494 


FEDERAL  AID  REIMBURSEMENTS 
8.4  SI. 318. 176 


OTHER  REVENUE 
1.2%  S36.341 

MOTORBOAT  FINES 
2.7  : S82.950 

FEDERAL  AID  REIMBURSEMENTS 
3.2  SI  00.204 


ROUNDED  TO  THE  NEAREST  DOLLAR 


ROUNDED  TO  THE  NEAREST  DOLLAR 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
BALANCE  SHEET,  June  30,  1983 

ASSETS  FISH  FUND  BOAT  FUND 


Cash  with  Treasurer 

Temporary  Investments  

Petty  Cash  Advances 

$ 25,903 

11,039,706 
150,000 

$ 13,954 

4,869,684 
-0- 

Future  Revenue  for  Contingent  Commitments 

Less  Reserve  for  Future  Years'  Encumbrances 

$11,215,609 

757,756 

757,756 

$4,883,638 

308,922 

308,922 

-0- 

-0- 

Total  Assets 

$11,215,609 

$4,883,638 

LIABILITIES,  RESERVES,  AND  FUND  BALANCE 

Vouchers  Payable 

Reserve  for  Restricted  Receipts  

Reserve  for  Encumbrances  

Reserve  for  Restricted  Revenue  

Unreserved  Fund  Balance  

$ 91,144 

334,287 
2,000,698 
244 
8,789,236 

$ -0- 
-0- 
103,000 
-0- 

4,780,638 

Total  Liabilities,  Reserves,  and  Fund  Balance 

$11,215,609 

$4,883,638 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
STATEMENT  OF  UNRESERVED  FUND  BALANCE 
June  30,  1983 

Unreserved  Fund  Balance,  June  30,  1982 

Add: 

Revenue  subject  to  executive  authorizations 

Lapses  from  prior  fiscal  year's  encumbered  executive  authorizations  

FISH  FUND 

$ 7,843,922 

14,280,548 

351,781 

BOAT  FUND 

$4,403,875 

2,978,927 

522,735 

Total  beginning  fund  balance  and  additions 

Deduct: 

1982-83  executive  authorizations 

Less  1982-83  executive  authorizations  unused  and  lapsed 

at  year-end  closing 

Net  deductions 

$22,476,251 

14,036,000 

348,985 

13,687,015 

$7,905,537 

3,633,000 

508.101 

3,124,899 

Unreserved  Fund  Balance,  June  30,  1983 

$ 8,789,236 

$4,780,638 
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Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director  717-787-6593 

Chief  Counsel,  Dennis  T.  Guise;  Administrative  Assistant,  Howard  T, 
Hardie;  Comptroller,  Ross  E.  Starner. 


OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 

Michael  J.  Bickler,  Director  717-787-2579 

Education,  Stephen  B.  Ulsh 717-787-7394 

Broadcasting,  Larry  Shaffer 717-787-7394 

Media  Relations,  Dave  Wolf 717-787-2579 

Pennsylvania  Angler,  Art  Michaels,  Editor 717-787-2411 

Angler  Circulation,  Eleanor  Mutch 717-787-2363 


BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES  AND  ENGINEERING 
Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E.,  Assistant  Executive  Director 

Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823  Tel.  814-359-5152 


Fred  W.  Johnson,  Water  Resources  Coordinator 717-783-2808 

Dennis  Ricker,  Administrative  Officer 814-359-5700 

Robert  Hesser,  Fishery  Resource  Biologist  814-359-5152 


ENGINEERING  DIVISION,  (Chief  position  vacant) 
814-359-5128 

Construction  & Maintenance  Section,  Eugene  Smith,  Chief 
814-359-5128 

Architectural  & Engineering  Section,  K.  Ronald  Weis,  Chief 
814-359-5128 


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

(State  Headquarters) 

Paul  F.  O’Brien,  Director  717-787-6487 

Personnel  & Employment,  Allison  J.  Mayhew 717-787-7057 

Budget  Analyst,  Vincent  Rollant 717-787-2599 

Real  Estate,  John  Hoffman 717-787-6376 

Purchasing  (Harrisburg)  Sheila  Woods 717-787-2732 

License  Section,  Mary  Stine,  Supervisor 717-787-6237 

Federal  Aid  Coordinator,  Glen  C.  Reed 717-787-6391 

Office  Services  Supervisor,  Chester  Peyton 717-787-2981 

Purchasing  (Bellefonte)  Dennis  Shultz 814-359-5731 


BUREAU  OF  WATERWAYS 

Gene  Sporl,  Assistant  Executive  Director  717-787-2192 

John  Simmons,  Administrative  Officer  717-787-7684 

Boating  Education  Section,  Virgil  Chambers,  Chief 717-787-7684 

Boat  Registration  Section,  Betty  Stroud,  Supervisor 717-787-4480 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  DIVISION 

Edward  W.  Manhart,  Chief 717-787-2350 

Kerry  Messerle,  Deputy  Chief  717-787-2350 

Barry  A.  Mechling,  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Coordinator 717-787-2350 


REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICES 

Northwest,  Walter  G.  Lazusky,  Supervisor 814-437-5774 

Mailing  Address Box  349,  Franklin,  PA  16323 

Location  1281  Otter  St.,  Franklin,  PA 

Northcentral,  Paul  F.  Swanson,  Supervisor 717-748-5396 

Mailing  Address Box  688,  Lock  Haven,  PA  17745 

Location  129  Woodward  Ave.,  Lock  Havejn,  PA 

Northeast,  Clair  Fleeger,  Supervisor 717-477-5717 

Mailing  Address Box  88,  Sweet  Valley,  PA  18656 

Location  On  Harris  Pond,  Sweet  Valley,  PA 

Southwest,  Thomas  F.  Qualters,  Supervisor 814-445-8974 

Mailing  Address RD  2,  Box  39,  Somerset,  PA  15501 

Location  On  Lake  Somerset,  Somerset,  PA 

Southcentral,  Richard  Owens,  Supervisor 717-436-2117 

Mailing  Address RD  3,  Box  109,  Mifflintown,  PA  17059 

Location  On  Route  22,  3 miles  west  of  Mifflintown,  PA 

Southeast,  Stanley  Paulakovich,  Supervisor  717-626-0228 

Mailing  Address Box  6,  Elm,  PA  17521 

Location  On  Speedwell  Forge  Lake 


FISHERIES  DIVISION 

Delano  Graff,  Chief 814-359-5154 

Trout  Production  Section,  Ken  Corl,  Chief 814-359-5141 

Cooperative  Nursery  Branch,  Paul  Byers,  Chief 814-359-5172 

Warmwater  Production  Section,  Shyrl  Hood,  Chief 814-683-4451 

Box  127,  Linesville,  PA  16424 


Fisheries  Environmental  Services  Section,  Jack  Miller,  Chief 

814-359-5147 

Fisheries  Management  Section,  Richard  A.  Snyder,  Chief 


814-359-5110 

Research  Section,  Vincent  Mudrak,  Chief 814-355-4837 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station,  R.D.  1,  Box  485,  Bellefonte,  PA 
16823 

Statistical  Services  Branch,  Robert  Lahr,  Chief 814-359-5156 


FISH  CULTURAL  STATIONS 

Bellefonte,  William  Hoover,  Superintendent 814-355-4159 

RD  4,  Bdx  230,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Benner  Spring,  William  Kennedy,  Superintendent 814-355-4837 

RD  1,  Box  485,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Big  Spring,  Eugene  J.  Rozaieski,  Superintendent 717-776-3170 

RD  4,  Box  341,  Newville,  PA  17241 

Corry-Union  City,  Tom  L.  Clark,  Superintendent 814-664-2122 

Corry,  PA  16407 

Fairview,  Neil  Shea,  Superintendent 814-474-1514 

2000  Lohrer  Road,  P.O.  Box  531,  Fairview,  PA  16415 

Huntsdale,  Ted  Dingle,  Superintendent 717-486-3419 

Box  393,  RD  5,  Carlisle,  PA  17013 

Linesville,  James  Harvey,  Superintendent 814-683-4451 

Box  127,  Linesville,  PA  16424 

Oswayo,  D.  Ray  Merriman,  Superintendent 814-698-2102 

RD  2,  Box  84,  Coudersport,  PA  16915 

Pleasant  Gap,  John  Bair,  Superintendent 814-359-5132 

Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Pleasant  Mount,  Zenas  Bean,  Superintendent 717-448-2101 

Pleasant  Mount,  PA  18453 

Reynoldsdale,  Ralph  Berkey,  Superintendent 814-839-2211 

New  Paris,  PA  15554 

Tionesta,  Charles  Mann,  Superintendent 814-755-3524 

Tionesta,  PA  16365 


State  Headquarters:  3532  Walnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  PA  17109  Mailing 
Address:  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Making 


Front-Weighted 

Spinners 


by  Paul  M.  Liikala 

photos  by  the  author 


The  front-weighted  spinner  is  one 
of  the  hottest  lures.  It  has 
become  a favorite  of  many 
walleye  and  smallmouth  bass  fishermen. 
The  front-weighted  spinner  can  be 
described  simply  as  a lure  that  has  a 
lead  weight  preceding  the  spinner. 
Because  of  its  weight,  it  is  ideal  for 
casting,  trolling,  or  drifting,  especially 
when  the  fish  are  hugging  the  bottom. 
However,  because  it  is  often  fished  near 
the  bottom,  it  occasionally  gets  hung 
up,  and  you’re  back  into  the  old  vicious 
cycle  of  no  lures  meaning  no  fish. 

Replacing  the  lures  means  spending 
lots  of  bucks.  Yet,  this  doesn't  have  to 
be  the  case  with  the  front-weighted 
spinner.  You  only  need  to  spend  a few 
dollars  for  a lifetime  of  inexpensive 
lures.  The  money  will  be  used  to  buy  a 
few  lure-making  tools. 

Most  of  the  necessary  tools  are 
already  in  your  basement  -standard 
pliers,  needle-nose  pliers,  a small  paint 
brush,  an  eight-penny  nail,  and  a small 
pan.  The  items  you  may  need  to  buy  are 
a mold,  a small  bottle  of  paint,  and  the 
spinner  parts  (wire,  beads,  blades,  and 
clevises).  On  the  average  you’ll  be  able 
to  make  your  own  front-weighted  spin- 
ners for  less  than  a half-dollar  each. 

Molds  and  lead 

First  consider  the  mold.  This  seg- 
ment of  the  process  can  make  or  break 
your  lure.  If  the  molded  lead  body  is  not 
centered  properly,  it  will  cause  the  lure 
to  run  crooked  in  the  water.  For  this 


reason,  buy  a commercial  mold.  While 
a few  perfectionists  only  use  pure  lead 
in  their  molds,  the  majority  use  almost 
any  inexpensive  source  of  lead.  Tire 
weights,  lead  flashing,  old  pipe  packing, 
etc.,  can  successfully  be  used.  In  fact, 
check  several  salvage  companies  in 
your  area  for  lead  at  reasonable  prices. 

Place  several  pounds  of  lead  into 
either  a small  cast-iron  pot  or  a heavy- 
duty  pan.  Heat  the  lead  until  it  is 
molten.  If  tire  weights  are  used,  the  steel 
part  will  float  to  the  top  for  easy 
removal.  Place  the  spinner’s  wire  into 
the  mold.  The  wire  should  be  about 
eight  inches  long,  and  if  it’s  unbent,  it 
should  have  two  inches  sticking  out  of 
the  mold’s  front  side.  Close  the  mold 
and  put  on  a pair  of  gloves.  Ladel  the 
molten  lead  into  openings  of  the  closed 
mold. 

Beware! 

One  word  of  caution  before  working 
with  lead:  wear  an  appropriate  pro 
tective  mask  to  avoid  breathing  the 
fumes,  and  be  sure  your  work  area  is 
well  ventilated.  Be  certain  that  the  mold 
doesn’t  have  any  oil  in  it.  Once  the  lead 
has  been  poured  into  the  mold’s  cavities, 
let  it  set  for  about  30  seconds.  The  lead 
appears  shiny  when  it  is  hot.  Do  not 
take  it  out  when  it  is  shiny.  When  it  is 
ready  to  be  removed,  it  will  appear  dull 
in  color. 


If  few  pourings  are  not  satisfactory, 
don’t  despair  at  the  waste.  Simply  toss 
the  disfigured  body  back  into  the  pot  to 
be  remelted.  Most  front-weighted  lures 
are  around  -%-ounce,  and  you  can  make 
over  20  lures  bodies  for  each  pound  of 
lead. 

The  wire  you  use  should  be  stainless 
steel.  This  type  of  wire  tends  not  to  rust, 
so  the  lure  lasts  longer.  The  First  bend  to 
be  made  on  this  wire  occurs  in  front  of 
the  lure’s  lead  body.  Make  this  bend  be- 
fore or  after  the  lead  is  poured.  One 
method  of  bending  involves  taking  the 
wire  and  wrapping  it  around  an  eight- 
penny  nail,  which  has  been  driven  into  a 
work  bench.  Those  with  good  dexterity 
can  even  bend  the  wire  around  the  end 
of  needle-nose  pliers.  When  bending  the 
wires,  remember  that  the  thinner  the 
wire,  the  more  wraps  needed  to  keep  the 
wire  loop  intact. 

While  some  like  the  durability  of 
heavier  wire,  the  thicker  wire  seems  to 
cut  dow  n on  the  lure’s  ability  to  vibrate, 
and  it  is  also  harder  to  bend.  If  the 
shape  of  wire  loops  are  more  abstract 
than  round,  don’t  worry.  Practice  makes 
perfect.  However,  if  you  want  perfec- 
tion, there  are  wire-bending  machines 
available. 

Blades  and  clevises 

The  next  step  is  to  place  a spinner 
directly  behind  the  lure's  lead  body.  The 
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< Good  pliers  and  top-quality  molds  are  essen- 
tials for  making  front-weighted  spinners. 


Here  is  a sample  of  parts  you  use  to  t 
build  these  lures. 


spinner  blade  is  attached  to  the  wire 
with  a clevis.  There  are  two  styles  of 
clevises  available:  the  wrap-around  and 
the  center-drilled  clevis.  Either  one 
works  very  well.  The  colors  and  styles 
of  blades  give  you  a wide  range  of 
choices.  While  most  anglers  prefer 
silver  blades  for  walleye  and  small- 
mouths,  don’t  forget  to  make  up  a few 
lures  with  white  and  chartreuse  blades. 
The  chartreuse  color  works  very  well  in 
murky  water. 

The  styles  of  blades  include  three 
kinds.  The  round  Colorado  blade  is 
noted  for  its  extra  vibration.  The  willow 
leaf  blade  is  long  and  narrow,  noted  for 
its  flash.  It  has  less  vibration  than  the 
Colorado  and  spins  closer  to  the  shaft. 
The  Indiana  blade  falls  between  the 
Colorado  and  willow  blade  designs.  It 
vibrates  more  than  the  willow,  but  less 
than  the  Colorado.  Consequently,  its 


flash  is  greater  than  the  Colorado,  but 
less  than  a willow. 

Whatever  style  of  blade  you  choose, 
remember  that  the  spinner  makes  or 
breaks  the  lure’s  ability  to  attract  fish. 
So  buy  quality  spinner  blades.  Good 
blades  spin  better,  last  longer,  and  Hash 
more  effectively. 

After  you  attach  the  spinner  blade, 
your  creativity  comes  into  play.  The 
combinations  of  bead  style  and  color 
can  rival  the  possibilities  of  a Rubik’s 
Cube.  However,  a key  to  the  placement 
of  the  beads  is  to  put  a metal  bead  right 
behind  the  spinner.  The  spinner’s  clevis 
rotates  on  the  bead,  and  it  acts  as  a 
bearing.  While  a plastic  bead  will  work, 
its  durability  is  questionable.  The  best- 
color  beads  depend  on  the  mood  of  the 
fish.  For  this  reason,  make  up  a variety 
of  lures  using  beads  of  different  colors 
and  compositions. 


Hooks 

The  last  step  is  threading  a hook  on 
the  wire  and  securing  it  with  a tight  wire 
bend.  I prefer  hooks  in  sizes  I and  I/O. 
Both  gold  and  bronze  hooks  work  well. 
However,  most  anglers  prefer  single 
hooks  over  trebles.  This  choice  is  made 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  single  hook 
snags  fewer  times  than  the  treble. 
Remember  -this  lure  is  often  fished 
near  the  bottom.  The  second  reason  is 
that  a solidly  hooked  fish  is  less  likely  to 
be  lost  with  a larger  single  hook. 

You  have  to  decide  what  strength  of 
hook  you  want  to  use.  Do  you  want  to 
use  wire  hooks  that  bend  free  of  snags, 
or  sproat  hooks  that  don’t  bend?  I 
prefer  the  sproat  hook  because  it  won't 
bend  free  when  a hooked  lunker  dives 
to  the  bottom.  By  producing  your  own 
lures,  at  a low  price,  you  can  afford  to 
lose  a few  lures  because  of  strong, 
unbending  hooks. 
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A headless  common  nail  and  a pair  of  t 
pliers  make  an  economical  wire  bender. 


Adding  beads  to  your  creations 
gives  you  a chance  to  make  colorful 
spinners — vary  your  color  choices; 
be  creative. 


The  hook  connecting  loop  should  be 
tight.  The  problem  is  that  during 
casting  the  hook  snaps  forward  and 
snags  either  the  spinner,  clevis,  or  wire 
shaft.  You  can  prevent  this  problem  by 
cutting  a half-inch  piece  of  plastic 
tubing.  This  tubing  should  have  less 
than  a quarter-inch  inside  diameter. 
The  purpose  of  the  tubing  is  to  prevent 
the  hook  from  flipping  around.  Simply 
take  the  piece  of  tubing  and  thread  it 
over  the  point  of  the  hook.  Pass  it  up 
the  hook’s  shaft  and  push  it  over  the 
wire  loop.  This  is  why  the  loop  should 
be  small — too  big  a loop  and  the 
flexible  tubing  won't  be  able  to  pass 
over  it.  For  this  reason,  some  anglers 
bend  the  wire  until  it  touches  the  main 
wire.  Instead  of  wrapping  the  wire,  they 
secure  it  with  a drop  of  solder.  This  little 
piece  of  plastic  turns  the  front-weighted 
spinner  into  a castable  lure. 


Paints  and  painting 

Some  fishermen  now  consider  the 
lure  complete — they  leave  the  lure’s 
body  a natural  lead  gray.  While  these 
creations  catch  fish,  colorful  lead  bodies 
are  an  advantage  on  many  fishing  days. 
The  trick  is  to  paint  them  in  a color  that 
is  brilliant  yet  durable. 

The  trick  is  to  paint  the  lure  quickly 
after  it  is  removed  from  the  mold.  This 
doesn’t  mean  it  has  to  be  done  while  it’s 
still  hot,  but  if  a few  days  pass  before 
painting,  the  paint  doesn't  adhere  as 
well.  Usually,  the  lure  can  be  painted 
within  24  hours  after  pouring  and  still 
have  a durable  coat  of  paint. 

When  putting  on  the  initial  coat, 
make  certain  that  it  is  white  metal  paint. 
Enamel  is  a good  primer  paint.  This 
white  primer  coat  lets  the  second  coat 
appear  much  brighter.  After  the  initial 
coat  has  dried,  apply  the  desired  coat  of 
color  paint.  Some  veteran  lure  makers 


prefer  a two-component  latex  epoxy. 
Those  who  use  it  swear  that  it  is 
unbeatable. 

When  the  paint  dries,  your  fish- 
catching  masterpiece  is  ready  for  action. 
While  the  process  may  seem  to  take  a 
long  time,  veteran  lure  makers  claim 
that  they  can  turn  out  one  every  five 
minutes.  My  fingers  don't  move  that 
fast.  However,  part  of  the  slower  speed 
is  caused  by  attempts  to  create  new, 
innovative  lure  designs.  Sometimes  this 
try  at  creativity  yeilds  fish  when  the 
commercial  models  are  not  producing. 
One  more  hint  is  to  tip  this  lure  with  a 
nightcrawler.  The  crawler  makes  this 
great  lure  even  better. 

The  maker  of  front  weighted  spinners 
not  only  has  the  joy  of  fishing  one  of  his 
creations,  but  you  have  the  satisfaction 
of  saving  money  while  having  a plenti- 
ful supply  of  quality  lures.  [771 
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’ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


The  LAW  and  YOU 


by  Kerry  Messerle 

Q:  When  buying  new  gear  for  duck 
hunting,  I saw  coats  that  were 
advertised  also  as  life  jackets.  May  I 
use  this  coat  instead  of  my  seat 
cushion? 

A:  What  you  saw  was  the  Type  III 
Personal  Flotation  Device  (PFC). 

This  particular  PFD  is  known  as  a 
float-coat.  All  PFDs  must  be  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  approved  to  be 
acceptable  as  life-saving  equipment. 
All  approved  models  are  marked  as 
such  and  bear  a U.S.C.G.  approval 
number. 

Q.  I have  a power  ice  auger  with  a 
gasoline  engine.  May  I use  this  on  a 
Fish  Commission  lake? 

A:  Yes.  Power  augers  are  lawful  on 
Fish  Commission-owned  lakes.  They 
are  very  helpful  but  may  be  dangerous 
when  not  used  with  caution. 


Q:  Next  spring,  I would  like  to  help 
stock  trout.  Whom  should  I contact? 

A:  Preseason  stockings  are  printed  in 
many  newspapers.  Dates,  times,  and 
where  to  meet  the  truck  are  given.  To 
assist,  all  you  need  do  is  appear  at  the 
meeting  place  and  volunteer. 

Q:  I read  in  the  newspaper  that  the 
Commission  has  passed  regulations 
on  when  and  where  I can  clean  my 
Fish.  Why  did  you  do  this? 

A:  After  January  I,  1984,  until  your 
fish  are  at  the  place  of  consumption,  it 
will  be  unlawful  to  fillet  fish  having  a 
minimum  size  limit  or  closed  season. 
Fish  without  a closed  season  or 
minimum  size  may  be  filleted,  but  the 
skin  must  remain  intact  while  in  the 
field.  Any  fish  may  have  the  entrails 
removed  if  the  above  restrictions  are 
observed.  These  rules  were  imposed  to 
control  the  unscrupulous  fishermen 
who  were  passing  off  unlawful  short 
or  out-of-season  fish  as  lawful  species. 


Attention-  businessmen 

nUcMMUII.  AND  EMPLOYERS 


Why  not  give  your  new  clients  and  customers  gift  subscriptions 
to  Pennsylvania  Angler?  You  might  want  to  advertise  these  gift 
subscriptions  as  bonuses,  as  enticements  for  choosing  your 
company  or  organization  over  competitors  in  the  sale  of  houses, 
appliances,  insurance,  furniture,  cars,  and  various  other  services, 
and  for  opening  new  accounts. 

Furthermore,  let  Pennsylvania  Angler  help  you  maintain 
goodwill  with  your  present  customers  and  provide  year-round 
contact  -your  customers  and  clients  will  remember  your  products 
and  services  as  each  monthly  issue  arrives. 

You  could  also  let  Pennsylvania  Angler  say,  "Merry  Christmas,” 
to  your  employees;  and  the  magazine  could  also  be  part  of  awards 
to  employees  for  service,  job  performance,  safety,  and  other  special 
recognition. 

We'll  send  gift  announcements  to  those  you  name  as  gift 
subscription  recipients.  For  complete  details,  contact  Angler  Editor 
Art  Michaels  at  717-787-2411. 


Booklet  Reprinted 

Recently  reprinted  is  “Identifying 
the  Common  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania,” 
an  18-page  booklet  that  describes  and 
with  drawings  helps  you  recognize  the 
Commonwealth’s  trout,  salmon,  pike 
Pennsylvania  Angler 


family  members,  catfishes,  perches, 
and  sunfishes.  This  booklet  is 
available  for  50c  postage-paid  from 
the  Publications  Section  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  at 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 


Abele  Elected  Chairman 


Ralph  W.  Abele,  executive  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Atlantic 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission. 

Established  in  June  1942,  the 
Commission  provides  a forum  for 
discussion  and  resolution  of  common 
problems,  and  it  administers  an 
interstate  fisheries  program  among 
Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  The  interstate 
fisheries  program  is  designed  for 
regional  management  and 
conservation  of  the  nation’s  fisheries 
resources  and  for  the  commercial  and 
recreational  fishing  industries. 

Last  year  the  Commission  adopted 
a fisheries  management  plan  for 
striped  bass  and  Atlantic  menhaden. 
The  striped  bass  program  is  accepted 
in  13 


American  Shad  Receives 
Gamefish  Status 


The  American  shad,  long  an 
important  anadromous  fish  to 
Pennsylvania  waters,  received 
gamefish  status  at  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

Casting  a unanimous  vote,  the 
Commission  passed  a regulation  that 
sets  a limit  of  six  per  day  on  the 
American  shad  on  the  Delaware 
River  and  estuary  and  in 
Pennsylvania  inland  waters  beginning 
during  the  1984  season. 

According  to  Ralph  W.  Abele, 
executive  director  of  the  Commission, 
“A  limit  on  shad  not  only  stabilizes 
harvest,  but  dignifies  the  species  as  a 
gamefish.” 

The  Susquehanna  River  and  its 
tributaries  will  continue  to  be  closed 
to  shad  fishing  as  restoration  efforts 
on  that  river  continue. 


Notes  from 
the  Streams 


Why  me? 

A friend  and  I were  fishing  the  Dela- 
ware River,  and  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions, 1 came  up  with  the  short  end  of 
the  stick.  One  time,  we  were  about  20 
feet  apart,  wading  when  we  both  en- 
countered a fishing  line  stretched  across 
the  river.  We  pulled  in  the  line  from 
opposite  ends.  1 recovered  a rusty  hook; 
my  friend  pulled  up  a brand  new  expen- 
sive rod  and  reel. 

At  another  time,  I was  leading  the 
way,  wading  out  into  the  river  in  rapids 
in  a strong  current.  1 turned  around  and 
reminded  my  friend  to  be  careful 
because  the  rocks  were  slippery.  In  the 
next  instant,  I slipped,  fell,  rolled  down 
in  the  current,  and  lost  my  rod  and  reel. 
Of  course,  my  friend  waded  high  and 
dry  during  the  entire  fishing  jaunt. 
Robert  Perry,  Assistant  Supervisor, 
Northeast  Law  Enforcement  Region. 

Rebounding  river 

During  my  patrols  of  the  Allegheny 
River,  1 can  see  how  the  river  is  rebound- 
ing from  past  pollution  problems,  and 
how  it  is  becoming  one  of  the  finest 
walleye  and  smallmouth  bass  water- 
ways. As  a bonus,  sauger  have  become 
more  prevalent  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  too.  I notice  that  the  average  wall- 
eye is  between  20  and  24  inches,  and 
smallmouths  are  in  the  14-inch  to  18- 
inch  category  with  larger  fish  of  both 
species  not  uncommon.  1 have  checked 
walleye  as  large  as  34  inches  in  the  past 
year.-  Michael  B.  Wheale,  Waterways 
Patrolman,  Allegheny  County. 

Airborne 

Last  October,  Waterways  Patrolman 
Don  Parrish  of  McKean  County  and  I 
met  a Pennsylvania  State  Police  heli- 
copter at  the  Lantz  Corner  Barracks. 
Our  mission  was  to  check  small  dams 
on  the  major  waterways  of  McKean 
and  Elk  counties.  We  flew  over  many 
waterways,  including  East  Branch  Lake 
and  the  Allegheny  Reservoir,  and  we 
refueled  at  Bradford  and  St.  Mary’s 
airports.  Along  the  way  we  observed 


three  different  pollutions  (oil)  in  the 
Bradford  and  Port  Allegany  areas.  The 
pilot  depended  on  us  for  directions,  and 
we  didn’t  get  lost  at  all  during  the 
mission.  We  enjoyed  the  flight,  and  w e 
both  thanked  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  for  their  cooperation  in  time, 
equipment,  and  personnel.  By  the  way. 
Patrolman  Parrish  investigated  and 
prosecuted  all  three  of  those  pollution 
cases.  B e r n i e A m b r o s e , 
Waterways  Patrolman,  Elk  County 

Elk  County  gem 

1 am  most  pleased  with  the  sincere 
interest  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers (Pittsburgh  District)  has  in  the 
fishery  resources  of  East  Branch  Clar- 
ion River  Lake.  These  individuals  in- 
clude Mr.  Jack  Ewers,  Area  Resource 
Manager;  Mr.  Mike  Koryak.  Biologist; 
Mr.  Bob  Hoskins,  Park  Technician  and 
Biologist;  and  Bill  Alex.  Manager  of 
East  Branch  Lake.  The  Fish  Commis- 
sion and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have 
turned  this  large  body  of  water  from  a 
dead  sea  12  years  ago  into  one  of  the 
best  fishing  lakes  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
musky  fishing  continues  to  improve 
with  bigger  fish.  Lake  trout  are  showing 
up  in  larger  numbers  in  the  14-inch  to 
16-inch  class.  Monthly  nettings  during 
the  past  year  reveal  good  populations  of 
walleye,  some  up  to  23  inches,  and  yel- 
low perch  have  been  caught  in  excess  of 
15  inches. 

- Bernie  Ambrose,  Waterways  Patrol- 
man, Elk  County. 

For  more  details  on  this  waterway, 
see  “East  Branch  Clarion  River  Lake" 
on  page  26  of  the  November  1983 
Angler. 

Name  game 

Who  does  a local  television  station  in 
my  area  send  to  cover  the  opening  day 
of  the  trout  season  last  year?  Two  guvs 
named  Gill  and  Finn,  of  course. 
Robert  Steiner,  Waterways  Patrolman, 
southern  Luzerne  Count y 


Scholarship  Winner 

Karen  Klavuhn.  a senior  at  I he 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
majoring  in  Forest  Management,  is 
the  first  recipient  of  a $1,000  annual 
grant  from  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  Willard  I . Johns 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund. 

Klavuhn,  who  lives  in  Bolivar. 
Westmoreland  County,  spent  her  first 
two  years  in  Will  Johns’s  college,  the 
University  of  Maine,  before 
transferring  to  Penn  State.  She  is  an 
A student,  an  editor  of  The  Sylvan, 
the  School  of  Forestry’s  yearbook, 
and  is  involved  in  many  outdoor 
pursuits. 

Tax  deductible  funds  to  support  the 
scholarship,  the  only  one  sponsored 
by  a state  outdoor  writers  association, 
are  contributed  by  friends  ol  the  late 
Will  Johns,  longtime  Director  of  the 
Fish  Commission  Office  ol 
Information  and  a founder  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Association. 

For  complete  scholarship 
information,  contact  Scholarship 
Fund  Chairman  Svlvia  Bashline  at 
RD  1.  Box  316.  Honev  Brook.  PA 
19344. 

January  1984  2 


Rich  Walton 


Wanted:  RECIPES 


Fish  can  be  prepared  for  the 
table  in  three  ways:  inedible,  edible, 
and  “How  about  seconds!”  Most 
angler-chefs  can  cook  their  catch  into 
the  “edible”  category,  but  few  can 
attain  that  final  stage,  in  which  the 
soft,  flaky  meat  melts  slowly  in  the 
mouth  of  a delighted  connoisseur. 


Pennsylvania  Anglers'  Cookbook 
helps  cooks  reach  this  third  plateau. 

The  Fish  Commission  published  its 
first  cookbook  several  years  ago,  and 
it’s  proven  so  popular  that  the 
Commission  received  numerous 
requests  to  publish  a second  edition. 

The  Office  of  Information  is  now 
preparing  that  new  cookbook. 

Anglers  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  are  requested  to  send 
their  favorite  original  recipes  for 


preparing  fish  and  other  Pennsylvania 
aquatic  “critters”  — from  bluegills 
and  muskies  to  turtles  and  frogs 
and  all  species  in  between  to:  Anglers’ 
Cookbook,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg.  PA  17105-1673.  All 
anglers  who  submit  recipes  will 
receive  a complimentary  copy  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  and  anglers 
whose  recipes  are  published  will 
receive  a copy  of  the  new  cookbook. 


✓ 


Anglers  Notebook  by  c.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 


Use  bead  chain  instead  of  wire  or 
mono  to  make  the  support  for  a hanging 
rack  to  dry  freshly  painted  lures.  Bead 
chain  (available  from  hardware  stores 
where  it  is  sold  as  a light  pull)  keeps  lures 
separate,  regardless  of  the  weight  or 
number  of  lures  hung  on  the  rack. 


Abrasive  kitchen  cleanser,  sprinkled  on 
wet  fine  steel  wool  makes  for  a quick, 
easy  clean-up  of  dirty  cork  rod  handles. 


Small  bottles  of  automotive  touch-up 
paint  are  ideal  for  painting  or  refinishing 
all  types  of  lures.  The  paints  are  easily 
obtainable  at  automotive  supply  shops  or 
car  dealerships.  They  come  in  a wide 
variety  of  colors  and  shades,  they’re 
inexpensive,  and  they  come  in  small 
bottles  with  brush-type  applicator  tops. 


Carry  a stub  of  a candle  in  your  fishing 
kit  to  lubricate  and  clean  glass-to-glass 
and  graphite-to-graphite  ferrules  on  all 
types  of  rods. 

Self-stick  movable  goggle  eyes, 
available  at  many  craft  and  hobby  shops, 
are  ideal  to  add  a lifelike  baitfish  look  to 
new  or  refinished  plugs  and  crankbaits. 


Older  rod  guides  (not  made  of 
aluminum  oxide  or  silicon  carbide)  will 
groove  in  time,  w hich  ruins  line  and  costs 
you  fish.  To  check  for  slightly  grooved 
guides,  run  a stocking,  cotton  ball,  or 
loose  fabric  through  all  guides.  Any  slight 
grooving  will  catch  the  fabric.  Replace 
these  guides. 

If  you  can  see  the  ridges  formed  by  the 
thread  on  your  guide  wraps,  it  is 
probably  time  for  a new  coat  of  finish  to 
prevent  fraying  of  the  thread.  Coat  wraps 
like  these  with  epoxy  finish  or  varnish  for 
another  season  of  use  without  rewrapping 
the  guides. 

If  you  plan  to  replace  the  guides  on  a 
rod,  be  sure  to  file  the  feet  of  each  guide 
first.  File  the  top  end  of  each  foot  to  a 
knife  edge  and  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
feet  with  a file  to  remove  any  burrs.  The 
results  will  be  a smoother  transition  of 
the  thread  from  the  blank  up  onto  the 


Flat-sided  crankbaits  and  spoons  can 
be  given  a new  lease  on  life  by  covering 
scratched  sides  with  reflective  tape.  Large 
panels  of  tape  can  be  used  on  flat  lures; 
cut  thin  strips  of  tape  for  use  on  curved 
and  contoured  lures. 

Be  sure  to  back  off  the  drag  on  all 
your  reels  when  they  are  not  in  use. 
Continued  drag  pressure  on  the  reels  can 
deform  the  soft  washers  and  make  the 
drag  erratic  next  season  while  fighting  a 
fish. 
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Dedicated  to  the  sound 
conservation  of  our  aquatic 
resources,  the  protection  and 
management  of  the  state’s 
diversified  fisheries,  and  to  the 
ideals  of  safe  boating  and  optimum 
boating  opportunities. 
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Having  grown  up  with  a three-fly 
wet  fly  fishing  combination  and  using 
ready-made,  store-bought  leaders  with 
loops  on  both  ends  and  loops  on  both 
droppers,  1 can  quickly  attest  to  the 
success  of  this  trout  fishing  method, 
described  in  Don  Shiner's  article, 
“Fishing  Multmultmultiple  Wet  Flies 
for  Trout”  (October  1983  Angler). 
However,  1 have  two  questions:  How 
do  you  tie  in  the  two  droppers  using 
in-line  barrel  knots,  and  where  can  I 
get  those  “quick  clips”  pictured  with 
the  article? 


Please  send  me  a copy  of  your 
brochure,  “Salmon  Fishing:  A Great 
New  Experience.”  1 have  enclosed  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 

I think  it  is  fortunate  for  every 
Pennsylvania  angler  to  have  an  asset 
such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  You  are  doing  a 
fantastic  job,  and  1 for  one  feel  your 
work  has  been  indispensable.  Keep  up 
the  good  work! 

Randy  L.  May 
Saltsburg,  PA 


J.  Howard  Wenner 
Camp  Hill,  PA 

We're  delighted  you’ve  enjoyed 
success  with  this  tactic.  The  clips  are 
available  from  mail  order  firms  and 
from  many  tackle  shops.  When  you 
tie  the  monofilament  lengths  together 
to  form  the  tapered  leader,  let  the 
excess  line  from  the  barrel  knot  serve 
as  your  dropper.  Be  sure  to  make  the 
dropper  from  the  heavier 
monofilament  in  the  barrel  knot 
connection. 


— □ 

I was  deeply  moved  by  Ralph  W. 
Abele’s  “Straight  Talk”  in  the 
November  1983  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

Is  there  any  sport  left  free  of 
vulgarity?  What  can  be  done  with  our 
games  to  keep  men  respectful  and 
honorable?  Somehow  those  qualities 
seem  to  be  a connotation  of  weakness 
in  modern  man’s  eyes.  What  a 
shameful  example  of  honor  and 
“sportsmanship”  a father  gives  to  his 
children,  shouting  obscenities  to  the 
umpires. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  article.  1 
wish  1 had  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

W.  V.  Brock 
Charlotte,  NC 


First,  I'd  like  to  thank  you  and  your 
staff  for  a fine  job  you  do  on  the 
Angler.  We’ve  subscribed  for  six  years 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  many 
more.  Secondly,  1 practically  live  on 
Springton  Lake  Reservoir  and  fish  it 
year-round.  I've  lived  here  for  18  years 
but  know  very  little  about  the 
reservoir  except  for  what  a farmer 
remembers  when  the  dam  was  built. 
Perhaps  you  could  do  a story  on  this 
waterway?  Finally,  here’s  a picture  of 
me  with  a 1 9 fA-inch  largemouth  bass 
that  1 caught  in  the  reservoir  last  fall. 

1 released  the  fish  right  after  the 
picture  was  taken. 

Ron  Fellman 

Media,  PA 


Thanks  for  your  kind  comments  on 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  We’ve  passed 
the  Springton  Fake  Reservoir  article 
suggestion  on  to  some  of  our 
contributors.  Congratulations,  Ron- 
nice  bass! 


□ 

We  are  new  residents  of 
Pennsylvania  and  look  forward  every 
month  to  the  informative  articles  on 
where  to  fish  in  Pennsylvania.  Where 
are  some  good  spots  right  near  our 
home? 


Gertrude  and  Phil  Maxis 
Bristol.  PA 

Many  anglers  living  in  lower  Bucks 
County  do  not  realize  the  great  fishing 
opportunities  that  exist  for  them. 
Trout  fishing  is  available  in  the 
Delaware  Canal,  Lake  Luxembourg, 
and  Levittown  Lake,  and  warmwater 
fishing  is  available  in  Churchville 
Reservoir,  Neshaminy  Creek,  the 
Delaware  River,  and  Lake 
Luxembourg. 

There  are  many  fine  smaller  lakes  in 
lower  Bucks  County  that  provide  a 
more  varied  form  of  recreational 
opportunities  than  the  previously 
mentioned  waters.  Some  of  these 
lakes  and  ponds  are  Silver  Lake,  Lake 
Caroline,  and  Maple  Beach  Lake. 
These  lakes  may  never  produce  a 
substantial  harvestable  fishery,  which 
may  be  directly  related  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  located  in  a highly  urbanized 
area;  still,  these  lakes  provide  a 
family-oriented  fishing  experience  for 
sunfish,  catfish,  carp,  and  the 
occasional  largemouth  bass. 


If  you  have  an  opinion  on 
Angler  content,  a question  on 
fishing  or  boating,  or  a 
helpful  idea,  send 
correspondence  to:  The 
Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-1673. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


1.  NEW  ORDER  OR  RENEWAL: 


Rare  Turtle  Seen  at  Presque  Isle 


To  start  a subscription  to  Pennsylvania  Angler  or  to 
extend  your  current  subscription,  enter  your  name  and 
address  and  check  the  subscription  term  you  prefer. 
(Please  print  clearly) 


Your  name 

Address 

Apt. 

City  State  Zip 

□ 3 years  $14(36  issues)  □ New  subscriber 


□ 1 year  $5 (tissues)  □ Renewal  (attach  mailing  label) 


Signature 

Account  # if  renewing 


2.  TO  GIVE  A GILT: 

Enter  your  name  and  address  above  and  your  recip- 
ient’s name  and  address  below 

□ 3 years  $14  (36  issues)  □ i year  $5  (tissues) 

TO 


Address 


Apt. 


City 


State  Zip 


Gift  card  to  read  “From 


3.  CHANGE  OE ADDRESS: 

Please  give  us  4 weeks'  notice  Attach  your  magazine 
label  here;  print  your  new  address  above  in  section  1. 
(If  you  have  a guestion  about  your  subscription,  be 
sure  to  send  us  your  label  with  your  letter.) 


Return  this  form  to: 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
Angler  Circulation 

P O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 

Be  sure  your  name  and  address  appear  both  on  this  form  and 


on  your  check. 


Last  July,  a Blanding’s  Turtle  an  endangered  species 
in  Pennsylvania  - was  sited  in  Presque  Isle  State  Park. 
Genny  Volgstadt,  state  park  naturalist,  held  the  turtle  at 
the  park’s  nature  center  while  Fish  Commission 
Executive  Director  Ralph  W.  Abele  issued  a permit  for 
the  center’s  keeping  the  turtle  until  it  could  be  safely 
returned  to  the  wild. 

At  the  same  time,  Fish  Commission  Herpetology  and 
Endangered  Species  Coordinator  Clark  N.  Shiffer  and 
the  Herpetological  Advisory  Committee  recommended 
the  turtle’s  release.  Committee  members  also 
recommended  that  the  turtle’s  identification  be  verified, 
and  the  Committee  also  suggested  that  data  be  recorded 
at  the  site  of  the  turtle’s  capture  and  that  the  turtle 
should  be  tagged,  which  would  prove  most  useful  in  the 
event  the  turtle  were  recaptured.  The  turtle  was  released 
near  the  site  of  capture. 

Blanding’s  Turtle,  Emydoidea  blandingii,  is 
occasionally  found  along  Lake  Erie’s  shoreline,  but  its 
range  just  barely  touches  Pennsylvania.  This  specimen 
does  not  necessarily  represent  an  established  population 
in  Pennsylvania.  However,  there  have  been  other  recent 
but  unconfirmed  sitings  of  Blanding’s  Turtles  at  Presque 
Isle  State  Park. 

Fish  Commission  Executive  Director  Ralph  W.  Abele 
noted  that  this  is  the  first  confirmed  siting  of  a 
Blanding’s  Turtle  in  more  than  50  years. 


in  Pennsylvania  Angler 


February.  Look  for  the  specifics  of  hard-water  fishing 
for  crappies  and  pickerel  in  two  separate  articles. 

February.  In  “The  Secret  of  Little  Pine”  you’ll  learn 
how  to  catch  winter  trout  at  this  hotspot. 

February.  The  black  crappie  is  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
most  popular  panfish  in  winter  and  year-round.  Look 
for  informative  details  on  this  fish  in  February’s 
“Profile.” 

February.  What  would  you  do  if  you  found  yourself 
face-to-face  streamside  with  a curious  bull  while  trout 
fishing?  Find  out  what  one  Pennsylvania  angler  did  in 
this  month’s  “Yes,  I’ve  Fished  the  Letort.” 

March.  Gear  up  for  spring  and  summer  with  an  article 


that  shows  you  step-by-step  how  to  custom  build  your 
own  spinning  rod. 
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Tiedowns 


Boating 


by  Gordon  Groene 

There  is  more  to  trailering  than  meets 
the  tongue.  A safe  ride  depends  on  the 
boat  staying  on  the  trailer  and  the 
trailer  staying  on  the  road.  Yet. 
vibration  could  damage  the  boat; 
shifting  of  the  load  could  make  you 
lose  control  of  car  and  trailer.  We 
took  our  questions  about  hold-downs 
to  manufacturers  of  several  hold- 
down types  and  styles  for  boats  and 
trailers  of  all  kinds. 

“Every  boat  has  different  needs.” 
company  spokesmen  told  us.  “You 
have  to  look  at  the  type  and  size  of 
the  boat,  type  of  trailer,  and  how  far 
you  tow.  Say  you  have  a trailer 
equipped  with  rollers.  It  requires  a 
more  positive  hold-down  than  a trailer 
with  padded  bunks  because  rollers  let 
a boat  shift  more  easily.  So  choose  a 
tiedown  that  can  be  secured  tightly  to 
maintain  steady  pressure.” 

Hold-downs  range  from  old 
clothesline  that  you  wrap  around  as 
best  you  can.  to  shock  cord,  to  the 


strong  synthetic  webbing  straps  with 
cam-action  snap-lock  spring-tension 
lever  assemblies.  First,  find  a hold- 
down  that  secures  to  the  boat  and 
trailer  in  a way  that  won't  allow  the 
tiedow  n itself  to  jiggle  loose  over  the 
long  haul  or  jump  loose  when  you  hit 
a bump.  Then  buy  it  in  a size  that  fits 
the  boat  snugly,  not  too  slack  or  too 
tight. 

General  tiedown  types  include  a 
transom  hold-down  for  boats  that 
have  transoms  open  at  the  upper  edge. 
Look  for  a fitting  that  grips  the 
transom  open  at  the  upper  edge.  Look 
for  a fitting  that  grips  the  transom 
well  with  padding  so  the  boat  won't 
be  scratched.  Another  type,  used  on 
inboards  and  I Os,  stretches  from  a 
fitting  on  the  stern,  which  takes  a snap 
hook,  to  a fitting  on  the  trailer,  w hich 
takes  an  S-hook. 

Hold-downs  that  span  the  beam  of 
the  boat  are  ideal  for  boats  that 


extend  far  over  the  rear  of  the  trailer, 
and  other  boats  on  which  bow  and 
stern  tiedowns  can't  be  used.  Another 
type,  the  bow  hold-down,  restrains  the 
boat  in  a panic  stop  or  in  case  the 
winch  or  cable  fails. 

Look  for  rust-resistant  fittings, 
strong  webbing,  and  hefty  tension 
springs  to  absorb  shock.  If  your  boat 
doesn't  have  fittings  to  receive 
tiedowns,  buy  heavy-quality  rustproof 
types  and  install  them  w ith  back 
plates  if  necessary  to  take  plenty  of 
pull.  Add  chafing  gear  as  needed  to 
keep  any  metal  part  of  the  tiedow  n 
from  touching  the  boat.  (Lengths  of 
old  garden  hose  are  ideal.)  Check 
synthetic  webbing  often  for  signs  of 
weakening,  especially  if  the  boat  sits 
in  the  sun  all  the  time.  Ultrav  iolet  rays 
weaken  webbing;  so  does  rust. 

If  you  don't  want  your  day  held  up, 
get  ahold  of  a hold-down  that  won't 
let  you  dow  n. 
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by  Mike  Sajna 


For  more  years  than  most 
people  can  recall,  the 
condition  of  Pittsburgh’s  three 
rivers,  the  Allegheny,  the 
Monongahela,  and  the  Ohio,  was  the 
butt  of  some  sad  jokes.  The  feeling 
among  the  general  public  was  that  the 
rivers  were  nothing  better  than  open 
sewers. 

The  jokes  were  an  exaggeration,  of 
course.  But  along  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny,  and 
the  upper  Ohio,  the  truth  was  sad. 
Almost  a century  of  industrial 
pollution  from  the  steel  mills  and  coal 
mines  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
had  caused  extensive  damage  to  the 
water  quality  of  two  of  the  rivers  and 
virtually  killed  the  third. 

“Any  dumping  that  industry  did  in 
the  Mon  before  the  passage  of 
pollution  laws  and  the  installation  of 
pollution  control  devices  did  not  harm 
fish  populations  because  there  were  no 
fish  present  in  the  river,”  Fish 
Commission  Area  Fisheries  Biologist 
Blake  Weirich  said.  “Tests  showed 
that  they  were  putting  stuff  into  a 
dead  system.” 

Renewed  diversity 

But  that  was  all  way  back  in  what 
some  people  call  “the  good  old  days." 
Today  there  is  another  story  to  tell 
about  the  rivers  a happier  one,  and 
many  people  still  are  unaware  of  the 
good  news. 

“The  fish  diversity  that  was  there  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  is  coming 
back,”  according  to  Weirich.  Along 
the  whole  river  system  things  have 
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Here's  how  the  Monongahela , 
Allegheny , and  Ohio  rivers  came  back 
to  life , with  a little  help  from  their 
friends. 


improved,  and  the  number  of  people 
fishing  has  greatly  increased,  and 
anywhere  there  is  a lock  or  a dam 
they’re  catching  fish. 

When  the  fish  Commission,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources,  and  the 
Ohio  River  Valley  Sanitation 
Commission,  began  testing 
Pittsburgh’s  rivers  on  a yearly  basis 
back  in  1967,  mine  drainage  and 
natural  sources  of  pollution,  such  as 
erosion,  were  the  main  contaminants 
of  the  Allegheny,  and  had  combined 
to  reduce  the  fish  populations  in  its 
lower  reaches  to  a so-so  scattering  of 
smallmouth  bass  and  some  forage 
fish. 

“There  always  were  fish  in  the 
Allegheny,”  Weirich  notes,  “but  they 
were  not  very  numerous  or  varied.” 


Mine  reclamation 

The  institution  of  mine  reclamation 
projects  in  the  early  1970s  and  an 
increase  in  flow  from  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir  in  Warren  County  worked 
to  dilute  those  sources  of  pollution 
and  eventually  changed  the  situation. 
Today,  not  only  smallmouth  bass,  but 
also  largemouths,  walleye,  muskies, 
sauger,  freshwater  drum,  spotted  bass, 
white  bass,  channel  catfish,  bullheads, 
and  suckers  are  regularly  taken  from 
the  Allegheny  River  all  the  way 
downstream  to  Point  State  Park  in 
the  heart  of  Pittsburgh. 

Between  12  and  14  minnow  species 
are  also  now  found  in  the  Allegheny. 
Because  of  their  low  tolerance  to 
pollution,  the  presence  of  such  a 
variety  of  minnows  is  a sign  that  the 
river  is  very  healthy. 

Of  the  three  rivers  that  meet  at 


Pittsburgh,  the  unanimous  belief  of 
environmentalists  is  that  the 
Monongahela  is  the  one  that  has 
come  furthest  back  to  health. 

“The  fishing  in  the  Mon  this  year  is 
probably  the  best  in  recent  history,” 
Weirich  said. 

“We  were  catching  them  right  off 
the  dock,”  says  an  excited  Bob 
Costello,  a Pittsburgh  attorney  who 
moors  his  boat  at  Elizabeth.  "Bass. 
Nice  ones  of  12,  13,  and  14  inches.  We 
had  a ball!” 

Only  10  years  ago,  however,  it  was 
a completely  different  story.  Before 
1973  nobody  fished  the  Monongahela 
River.  And  with  good  reason  there 
were  no  fish.  As  incredible  as  it  may 
seem  for  a waterway  the  size  of  the 
Monongahela  River,  Weirich  said  that 
the  first  few  tests  conducted  by  the 
Fish  Commission  and  the  other 
groups  produced  “no  fish 
whatsoever.” 

Pollution  checks 

The  change  began  with  the 
installation  of  pollution  control 
devices  at  steel  mills  in  the  early 
1970s.  As  the  water  quality  of  the 
Monongahela  improved,  fish  rushed 
into  the  river  and  began  to  populate  it 
from  Point  Marion  on  the 
Pennsylvania-West  Virginia  line 
•§.  downstream  to  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
o of  Clairton  in  Allegheny  County.  That 
S fishing  continued  to  develop  through 
1977  and  included  largemouth  and 
smallmouth  bass,  all  produced  from 
natural  populations  and  stocked 
walleye,  channel  catfish  and  muskies. 

Heavily  industrialized  area 

The  one  part  of  the  Monongahela 
that  remained  a problem  was  the 
stretch  from  Clairton  downstream  to 
Pittsburgh.  With  either  factories  or 
railroad  tracks  lining  nearly  every  inch 
of  the  river  in  this  area,  it  easily 
qualifies  as  the  most  heavily 
industrialized  part  of  all  three  rivers, 
so  it  suffered  the  most  from  pollution. 

“The  30-mile  reach  of ‘lower-river’ 
section  that  extends  downriver  to  the 
heart  of  Pittsburgh  has  not  recovered 
to  the  same  extent  as  have  the  100 
miles  above,”  a report  from  the  now- 
delunct  U.S.  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  sadly  noted. 

Beginning  in  1974,  the  sauger,  best 
described  as  a cross  between  a walleye 
and  yellow  perch  and  a species  not 
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seen  in  any  of  Pittsburgh’s  rivers  since 
the  turn  of  the  century,  started  to 
make  its  spring  spawning  run  up  the 
Ohio  River  from  its  home  in  the 
Tennessee  River.  But  throughout  the 
late  1970s  and  beginning  of  the  1980s, 
when  the  fish  reached  Pittsburgh,  they 
turned  away  from  the  Monongahela 
and  headed  up  the  cleaner  Allegheny. 

Finally,  in  1981,  as  the  economic 
recession  deepened  and  steel 
production  declined,  the  sauger  also 
began  to  venture  up  the  Monongahela 
to  the  town  of  Braddock.  Then  in 
1982,  after  a spring  of  low,  stable 
water  conditions  and  yet  another  big 
drop  in  steel  production,  the  fish 
made  their  big  move  farther  than 
Braddock  and  continued  the  upstream 
migration  into  Greene  County  and 
Point  Marion. 

“The  main  difference  was  the 
decrease  in  industrial  output,”  Weirich 
said.  “I  am  claiming  that  only  on 
circumstantial  evidence,  but 
everything  points  to  it.” 

Many  people  think  the  river’s 
comeback  was  nurtured  by  a 
combination  of  things  being  slow  and 
by  the  industries  themselves.  The 
industries  have  done  a good  job 
within  the  past  10  years,  many  say. 

The  Ohio  River 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that 
as  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
go,  so  goes  the  Ohio  River  that  they 
form.  The  Ohio  is  in  good  shape.  It 
does  not,  however,  attract  anywhere 
near  as  many  users  as  either  of  the 
other  two  rivers. 

“The  fish  are  in  the  Ohio,  but  the 
fishing  pressure  is  light,”  according  to 
Weirich. 

He  said  that  during  testing  periods 
he  has  found  places  along  the  banks 
where  anglers  have  stopped  to  try 
their  luck,  but  he  never  actually  sees 
very  many  people  using  the  river.  He 
guesses  that  the  size  of  the  Ohio 
intimidates  most  fishermen  and  leaves 
them  feeling  that  they  cannot  fish  it 
without  a boat. 

Pittsburgh’s  rivers  have  been  the 
source  of  the  city’s  strength  since  its 
founding,  but  also  for  many  years  the 
source  of  its  shame.  The  evidence  that 
such  abused  waterways  have 
overcome  the  odds  and  returned  to 
life  is  a sterling  example  of  what 
nature  is  capable  of  doing  when  it  is 
given  half  a chance  and  a little  help. 

[pTJ 


Almost  a century  of  industrial  pollution  from  the  steel  mills  and  coal  mines  of 

southw  estern  Pennsylvania  had  caused  extensive  damage  to  the  water  quality  of 
two  of  the  rivers  and  virtually  killed  the  thin!.  Bouncing  hack  reflects  the  quiet 
strength  of  nature  and  the  possibilities  for  continued  cooperation  among 
agencies  and  sportsmen 's  groups. 
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The  Northern  Pike 

by  Robert  E.  Wilberding 


The  northern  pike  (Esox  Indus)  is  what  might  be  called  the 
mid-sized  member  of  the  pike  family.  Although  few 
northern  pike  are  able  to  achieve  the  monstrous  size  of 
mature  ntuskellunge  (Esox  masquinongv),  they  commonly 
exceed  that  of  the  chain  pickerel  (Esox  niger)  and  their 
smaller  cousin  the  redfin  pickerel  ( Esox  Americanos 
Americanos).  However,  size  is  not  the  best  way  to 
distinguish  between  these  species  Invert  the  fish  and  count 
the  number  of  submandibular  pores  (small  holes)  on  the 
fish’s  lower  jaw.  Muskellunge  have  between  12  and  20 
pores,  northern  pike  usually  have  10  or  11,  and  chain 
pickerel  have  only  seven  or  eight. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  several  other  states,  northern  pike 
may  be  cross-bred  with  muskellunge  to  produce  a hybrid 
known  as  the  tiger  muskellunge.  This  hybrid  usually  has 
dark  gray-green  bars  on  the  body,  similar  to  the 
muskellunge,  rather  than  the  yellowish,  bean-shaped  spots 
of  the  northern  pike. 

The  northern  pike  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
world.  Its  range  covers  most  of  Canada,  northern  United 
States,  Alaska,  northern  Europe,  Scandinavia,  northern 
Russia,  and  the  British  Isles.  In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  native 
only  west  of  the  Allegheny  Plateau,  in  Lake  Erie,  and  in  the 
Genesee  River  drainage,  but  it  has  been  introduced  into 
more  than  50  waters  throughout  the  state. 

Northern  pike  prefer  cool  to  moderately  warm  lakes, 
ponds,  and  slow-moving  rivers.  They  also  prefer  weedy 
conditions  but  can  exist  in  a wide  variety  of  habitats. 
Although  considered  to  be  a freshwater  fish,  northerns  exist 
in  salt  water  as  saline  as  10  parts  per  thousand  in  the  Baltic 
Sea. 

Northern  pike  are  one  of  the  earliest  fish  species  to  spawn 
in  the  spring.  Spaw  ning  takes  place  during  a two-day  to 
five-day  period  in  streams  and  flooded  marshes,  usually 
when  water  temperatures  reach  40°  F.  to  50°  F.  In  some 
waters,  remnants  of  winter  ice  may  still  be  present  when 
spawning  occurs. 

Northern  pike  build  no  nests,  as  do  some  other  species. 
Instead,  eggs  are  laid  in  shallow  water  over  vegetation 
during  daylight  hours  by  the  female  pike  and 
simultaneously  fertilized  by  one  or  two  escorting  males. 
After  fertilization  the  eggs  are  scattered  by  the  adults  They 
then  move  on  to  another  site  and  repeat  the  procedure.  The 
number  of  eggs  per  female  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
individual,  but  it’s  been  estimated  to  be  about  9,000  per 
pound  of  fish  weight.  As  with  most  species  of  fish,  pike  eggs 
hatch  faster  at  warmer  water  temperatures.  Normal 
hatching  time  is  between  12  and  14  days  at  48°  F.  to  52°  F. 

After  hatching,  young  pike  follow  a specific  feeding 
pattern.  Northern  pike  average  0. 1-0.3  inches  (6-8mm)  at 
birth  and  exist  on  food  from  their  yolk  sacs  during  the  first 


week  to  10  days  of  life.  After  the  yolk  is  absorbed,  they  eat 
zooplankton  and  small  aquatic  insects,  followed  by  larger 
insects  and  aquatic  organisms  as  the  pike  increase  in  size. 
Fish  are  first  consumed  when  young  pike  reach  2 to  2.5 
inches  (50-62mm)  in  length  and  remain  an  important  part 
of  the  diet  from  then  on.  Northern  pike  are  opportunistic 
feeders.  In  addition  to  consuming  many  species  of  fish 
(including  smaller  northern  pike),  their  diet  may  also 
include  frogs,  salamanders,  crayfish,  mice,  muskrats,  ducks, 
and  other  creatures.  Fish,  however,  comprise  90%  or  more 
of  the  pike’s  normal  food  supply. 

Adult  northern  pike  have  few  predators.  On  the  other 
hand,  mortality  of  younger  pike  is  very  high.  The  highest 
mortality  occurs  between  the  time  the  eggs  are  laid  and 
when  the  young  pike  leave  the  spawning  areas.  During  this 
time  the  eggs  and  young  can  be  stranded  by  lowered  water 
levels,  and  they  are  then  most  vulnerable  to  predation  by 
minnows,  birds,  large  aquatic  insects,  and  aquatic 
mammals.  Mortalities  at  this  time  have  been  found  to  be  as 
high  as  99%.  Once  past  this  stage,  mortalities  become 
lower,  but  young  pike  may  still  become  prey  to  lampreys, 
fish-eating  birds  and  mammals,  and  larger  fish.  In 
Pennsylvania  large  northern  pike  are  probably  most 
affected  by  angling  pressure. 

The  present  size  regulation  of  24  inches  permits  male 
northern  pike,  which  mature  at  two  or  three  years  of  age.  to 
spawn  twice  and  female  pike,  which  mature  about  a year 
later,  to  spawn  at  least  once  before  becoming  available  for 
harvest  in  Pennsylvania  waters.  This  is  unfortunate  because 
unlike  the  often  moody  muskellunge,  northern  pike  are 
active  feeders  and  may  become  “cropped  off”  when  they 
reach  legal  size. 

Many  angling  techniques  are  used  to  catch  northern  pike. 
Among  the  most  common  are  trolling  with  large  spoons 
and  plugs,  still-fishing  with  minnows,  and  casting  a variety 
of  lures  in  and  around  weed  beds  and  other  likely  looking 
cover.  Because  they  are  active  throughout  the  year,  pike 
fishing  with  large  minnows  through  the  ice  is  also 
productive. 

All  in  all.  the  northern  pike  has  an  interesting  life  history 
and  is  beneficial  when  present  in  good  numbers  in 
controlling  populations  of  other  species  in  Pennsylvania 
waters.  F»1 


Robert  E.  Wilberding  earned  an  associate  degree  in  applied 
science  from  the  State  University  of  New  York  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Technology  at  Cobleskill  and  he  earned  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  at  Cornell  University.  He  is  a 
Fisheries  Technician  at  the  Fish  Commission's  Fisheries 
Management  Area  3 office  in  Pleasant  Gap. 
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ACID  PRECIPITATION 


Five  years  ago,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  having  become  very  much 
concerned  over  the  threat  of  acid  precipitation  to  the  water  resources  in 
Pennsylvania,  declared  that  this  phenomenon  is  the  most  serious  chronic  threat  to 
the  fisheries  of  Pennsylvania.  Everything  that  has  happened  since  has  confirmed 
our  fears.  In  spite  of  a lot  of  misinformation  from  the  coal-burning  utilities  and 
the  coal  industry  itself,  the  nation  has  now  come  to  realize  that  this  is  a threat  that 
is  with  us  and  must  be  addressed.  Some  of  the  utilities  have  even  admitted  it,  and 
we  were  delighted  to  see  General  Motors  lead  the  automobile  industry  in  declaring 
that  acid  precipitation  is  a serious  problem  and  industry  must  do  its  part. 

Certainly  the  two  findings  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  have  pointed 
out  the  smoking  gun  and  warm  body. 

On  October  22,  1983,  Governor  Thornburgh  stated  that  Pennsylvania  is  a 
“putative  perpetrator  and  victim”  of  acid  rain.  Last  month  we  inserted  in 
Pennsylvania  Angler  a foldout  color-chromatic  map  showing  the  vulnerable  5,100 
miles  of  Pennsylvania  streams  in  which  the  alkalinity  is  less  than  10  parts  per 
million. 

The  process  is  irreversible,  and  once  these  are  gone,  they  are  gone  forever, 
unless  the  world  is  destroyed  and  recreated  again  with  more  limestone  on  top. 

In  December,  the  Coalition  of  Northeast  Governors  met  in  Secaucus,  New 
Jersey,  and  we  attended  that  meeting  on  acid  precipitation.  The  governors  of  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island.  New  Hampshire,  and 
Massachusetts  agreed  to  lobby  vigorously  for  their  plan  that  includes  a reduction 
by  1995  of  at  least  10  million  tons  of  sulfur  oxide  emissions  and  4 million  tons  of 
nitrogen  oxide  emissions.  Although  that  is  not  quite  enough,  it  is  certainly  a 
realization  that  it  has  to  be  done.  A national  fund  to  help  finance  pollution 
control  would  be  raised  by  a tax  of  $100  per  ton  on  all  utility  plants  that  emit 
more  than  1.2  pounds  of  sulfur  oxide  into  the  air  for  every  I million  BTUs  of 
energy  generated.  There  are  other  provisions  in  that  proposal,  and  although  they 
are  not  quite  enough,  we  were  appalled  to  see  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
take  a minority  position  that  ignored  solid  findings.  Pennsylvania’s  proposal  was 
to  put  a 5 million  ton  reduction  (without  offsets)  as  Phase  I — evaluate  that  in 
1990.  Pennsylvania’s  spokesman  conceded  that  acid  rain  was  a serious  problem 
and  needed  immediate  action,  but  “we  do  not  want  to  force  the  costs  onto  the  coal 
industry  and  the  coal-burning  utilities.” 

That  is  why  we  sent  out  our  insert  in  Pennsylvania  Angler — it  will  also  appear 
in  other  publications,  and  will  be  used  individually  as  a reprint.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  invited  the  Pennsylvania  Congressional  Delegation  to  our  training  school, 
and  a number  of  congressmen  and/or  key  staffs  have  accepted  our  invitation  to 
hear  our  side  of  this  problem.  Seminars  for  Pennsylvania  outdoor  writers  have 
been  set  up  in  six  locations  across  the  Commonwealth. 

We  have  said  over  and  over  again  that  the  solution  to  this  problem  is  going  to 
be  a political  one.  The  best  basis  we  have  found  so  far  is  HR  3400  with  some 
strengthening  amendments. 

Posterity  will  look  at  the  streams  and  lakes  that  are  too  far  gone  now  to 
salvage,  plus  those  that  will  be  lost  between  now  and  1995,  and  say  “they  didn’t 
care  enough.” 
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This  month’s  front  cover,  photographed  by 
Tom  Fegely,  captures  the  core  of  Keystone  State  ice 
fishing,  now  in  full  swing.  For  technical  hard-water 
fishing  information  you  can  use  immediately, 
turn  to  pages  4,  7,  and  10. 
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by  Jim  Gronaw 


Ice  Fishing  for 
Crappies 


Here's  how  to  track  down  those  elusive  slabs. 


Tom  Fegely 


Seek  out  suspended  croppies  near 
midlake  rock  piles  and  other 
structure.  Make  your  lures 
minnow  imitators  in  the  one-inch 
and  two-inch  sizes,  and Jish  them 
with  slight  twitches  and  gentle 
bobbing  movements. 


Crappie  fishing  through  the  ice  can  be  feast-or-famine, 
even  on  good  crappie  waters.  During  my  first  six  ice 
seasons  1 had  only  occasional  success  with  these 
panfish.  The  majority  of  my  ice  angling  was  geared  to 
bottom-hugging  perch  and  bluegills.  But  after  several 
hardwater  jaunts  with  some  knowledgeable  crappie  anglers, 
patterns  began  to  develop  and  1 learned  a few  lessons.  Quite 
simply,  1 was  fishing  where  the  calicos  weren't.  Sure,  I'd 
catch  an  occasional  slab  right  off  the  lake  floor,  but  it  was  a 
rare  sight.  I have  now  tripled  my  take  of  hardwater  slabs. 
Here  are  some  ideas  on  how  1 do  it. 

Patterns 

There’s  no  secret  to  locating  crappies,  but  understanding 
their  movements  offers  shortcuts  when  searching  for  a 
school.  The  cardinal  rule  for  successful  slabbing  is  to  search 
for  suspended  fish  that  are  close  to  structure  such  as  brush 
piles,  fallen  trees,  submerged  springs,  and  dropoffs. 

Knowing  where  the  structures  are  serves  as  a starting  point 
for  finding  suspended  schools. 


In  the  winter,  crappies  follow  the  forage  (minnows  and 
small  baitfish)  that  feed  on  zooplankton.  The  zooplankton 
are  found  in  abundance  from  one  to  four  feet  off  the  lake 
floor.  However,  when  a swarm  of  baitfish  is  threatened  by 
feeding  crappies,  they  rise  to  avoid  the  predators. 
Sometimes,  the  bait  disperses  and  later  regroups  at  a 
shallower  depth. 

Crappies  are  by  nature  nomadic,  so  they  seek  out  forage, 
even  in  midwinter.  Pound-sized  slabs  are  bigger,  stronger, 
and  need  a bigger  meal  to  get  them  through  the  harsh 
months  than,  say,  smaller  bluegills.  Smaller  panfish  can 
survive  the  winter  by  chowing  dow  n zooplankton;  big  slab 
crappies  must  go  for  heftier  prey.  For  these  reasons, 
crappies  are  notorious  for  suspending  at  various  depths. 

Locating  schools 

The  very  best  friend  of  a wintertime  crappie  fisherman  is 
a portable  depth  recorder.  Not  only  can  this  instrument 
pinpoint  structure;  it  can  zero  in  on  the  actual  depth  of  the 
suspended  fish.  Although  it  may  initially  appear  to  be  an 
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Tom  Fegely 


expensive  option,  a depth  recorder  can  save  you  a lot  of 
time  and  hole-drilling  with  a few  scans. 

But  not  everybody  can  afford  such  a luxury.  With  or 
without  the  instrument,  always  look  for  suspended  crappies 
very  near  cover.  Midlake  rock  piles  and  underwater  bars 
with  vegetation  can  be  very  productive.  All  these  structures 
hold  zooplankton,  which  draw  minnows  that  subsequently 
attract  those  big  slabs. 

Tackle  and  bait 

Although  many  hardcore  bait  men  use  minnows  and  tip- 
ups,  I find  such  tactics  to  be  an  annoyance  with  missed 
strikes  and  cold  hands  during  frigid  conditions.  Instead,  I 
opt  for  short  jigging  sticks.  With  the  sensitive  wire  indicator 
and  four-pound  monofilament,  light-striking  crappies  can 
be  taken  effectively  and  quickly  when  a school  is  located. 

To  increase  your  take,  use  high-visibility  gold  Stren  or 
Sigma  line  to  detect  those  finicky,  side-swiping  slabs.  The 
gold  line  is  so  much  easier  to  see,  and  any  nudge  at  the 
lure’s  end  shows  up  better  with  this  line. 

Lures  should  be  minnow  imitators.  Swedish  Pimples  in 
sizes  2N  and  3N  are  fine.  Rapala  Pikki  and  Pawpala 
minnows  in  sizes  1 or  2 inches  are  also  excellent  choices. 

I’ve  even  taken  schooling  slabs  on  Mepps  spinners  in  sizes  I 
and  2.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  larger  crappies  are  gunning 
for  the  bigger  baitfish.  This  doesn’t  mean  fish  3-inch  or  4- 
inch  plugs  or  jig  a %-ounce  spoon.  But  the  “micro”  lures 
and  ice  flies  associated  with  wintertime  bluegilling  don’t 
take  as  many  big  crappies  as  do  the  slightly  larger  offerings. 


Jigging  patterns 

Winter  crappies  seem  to  school  very  tightly;  that  is,  they 
suspend  on  a horizontal  plane  no  thicker  than  about  two 
feet.  For  this  reason,  correct  depth  of  lure  travel  is 
paramount.  Your  depth  could  be  off  just  12  inches,  but  you 
may  miss  the  school  completely  while  your  partner  is 
tearing  them  up  at  the  hole  right  beside  you.  Always  keep  a 
close  check  on  the  correct  depth  of  the  suspended  fish. 

As  with  all  winter  angling,  a slow,  deliberate  approach 
always  takes  more  fish.  Slight  twitches  and  gentle  bobbing 
movements  are  enticing  to  midwinter  slabs  because  these 
motions  characterize  the  behavior  of  lethargic,  coldwater 
baitfishes.  Fish  your  lures  in  six-inch  increments  from  a few 
feet  off  the  bottom  to  within  a few  feet  below  the  bottom  of 
the  ice.  Crappies  can  suspend  at  any  depth.  They  can  be  six 
feet  down  in  20  feet  of  water  or  four  feet  off  the  bottom  in 
the  10-foot  depths.  In  other  words,  they  can  be  anywhere! 

Once  you  locate  the  fish,  the  action  is  usually  hectic  for 
about  a half-hour  or  45-minute  span.  After  you  remove 
numerous  fish  from  a school,  the  remaining  critters  disperse 
and  regroup  elsewhere,  often  at  a different  depth.  The 
fishing  can  be  fast  and  furious,  then  stop  abruptly.  When 
this  happens,  move  on  to  other  structures  and  check  back 
at  the  previous  hotspots  later  in  the  day.  Never  be  afraid  to 
change  your  lure  depth  when  the  action  slows. 

Finally,  pierce  a mealworm  or  mousie  grub  onto  your 
lure  to  give  it  that  little  extra  appeal.  It’s  not  a prerequisite 
for  successful  midwinter  slabbing,  but  sometimes  it’s  all 
that’s  needed  to  turn  on  a school  of  lethargic  crappies.  [pa] 
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Publications  for 
Hard-water  Anglers 

“Pennsylvania’s  Ice  Fishing” 
is  the  title  of  a four-page 
brochure  that  spells  out  some 
of  the  do’s  and  don’ts  of  hard- 
water  action  in  the  Keystone 
State.  Single  copies  are 
available  free  of  charge. 

In  addition,  two  current 
state  records  (walleye  and 
yellow  perch)  and  the  old 
striped  bass  state  record  of 
1981  came  through  the  ice,  so 
ice  fishermen  may  be  interested 
in  a pamphlet  that  details  the 
Fish  Commission’s  Angler 
Recognition  Program,  which 
includes  angler’s  awards,  50+ 
Husky  Musky  Club,  record 
fish,  and  biggest  fish  of  the 
year. 

With  requests  for  these 
pamphlets,  send  a business- 
sized stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  to:  Publications 
Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


ylvania  Angler 


Jim  Gronaw 


Tom  Fegety 
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I caught  my  very  first  fish,  a 
15-inch  pickerel,  some  30  plus 
years  ago  at  a Pennsylvania  lake 
that  I’ve  long  since  forgotten.  It  was  a 
feisty  fish,  1 remember  that,  and  it 
jangled  my  nerves  to  no  end,  slashing 
and  running.  It  made  me  a pickerel 
fan  forever. 

My  dad,  who  accompanied  me  on 
that  particular  outing,  taught  me 
something  about  pickerel  fishing  that 
has  stuck  with  me  for  nearly  a third  of 
a century  and  has  enabled  me  to  catch 
more  than  any  man’s  fair  share  of 
chainsides.  His  dictum  was  simple: 
you  can’t  catch  winter  pickerel  by 
using  bass  or  trout  tactics.  Doing  so  is 
like  hunting  geese  in  a bat  cave.  How 
right  he  was.  To  catch  midwinter 
pickerel,  you’ve  got  to  know  the 


species  and  adapt  your  approach  to 
them  particularly.  Here’s  how  it’s 
done. 

Knowing  old  chainsides 

Pickerel  are  aggressive,  ill-tempered 
strikers  that  will  attack  out  of  anger  as 
well  as  hunger.  They'll  hit  a bait  that 
moves  very  quickly,  yet  they’ll  pass  up 
one  that  dallies  under  their  noses. 
They’ll  feed  voraciously  when  they  do 
strike  (often  consuming  hundreds  of 
minnows  in  a few  days),  and  they’ll 
lock  their  jaws  as  tightly  as  any  fish 
when  a stubborn  streak  overcomes 
them.  A pickerel  can  often  be 
aggravated  into  striking,  and  you 
should  know  the  means  for  stirring  up 
his  ire. 


Pickerel  are  also  piscivorous  fish 
other  fish,  including  pickerel, 
dominate  their  diet.  They  eat  frogs, 
worms,  rodents,  and  the  like,  to  be 
sure,  but  other  fish  are  their  mainstay. 
You'll  increase  your  pickerel-taking 
odds  by  angling  with  fish  or  fish 
imitators. 

Furthermore,  pickerel  inhabit 
weedy  waters  throughout  most  of  the 
year.  These  waters  are  often  highly 
acidic,  which  other  species  cannot 
tolerate.  However,  there  is  a time 
when  pickerel  leave  these  safe  harbors; 
that  time  is  now. 

Telltale  markings 

Anglers  sometimes  confuse  old 
snaggletooth  with  other  members  of 
the  pike  family,  but  distinguishing 





among  them  is  actually  simple.  The 
chain  pickerel  is  the  only  member  of 
this  pugnacious  clan  whose  cheeks 
and  gills  are  completely  covered  with 
scales.  Pickerel  also  have  a dark 
vertical  stripe  under  their  eyes  and 
chain-like  markings  along  their 
gleaming  sides. 

New  record  looming? 

The  largest  chain  pickerel  caught  in 
the  Keystone  State  was  a 31  '/o-inch, 
8-pound  lunker  taken  in  1937  at 
Shohola  Dam  in  Pike  County. 
Although  that  record  has  stood  for 
some  time,  many  pickerel  in  the 
25-inch-plus  range  can  be  found  in 
Pennsylvania  lakes,  and  the  chances 
of  someone  catching  a record-breaker 
before  long  seem  good. 

Late-winter  fishing 

As  winter  progresses,  pickerel  move 
away  from  the  weedy  shallows  toward 
deeper  water.  Their  usual  ploy  of 
waiting  in  the  weeds  for  an 
unsuspecting  meal  is  no  longer 
worthwhile  because  baitfish  have  by 
now  begun  to  move  away  from 
shorelines,  where  decaying  vegetation 
depletes  oxygen.  In  February,  look  for 
pickerel  on  the  fringes  of  shallow  bays 
and  coves,  and  on  the  outskirts  of 
weed  beds.  During  the  late  mornings 
and  early  afternoons,  pickerel  prowl 
just  beyond  the  shallows  where  deeper 
water  and  more  prey  are  available, 
and  they  actively  look  for  forage.  Tve 
had  many  midday  occasions  when  I’ve 
caught  hefty  pickerel,  especially 
during  the  hours  of  1 1:30  a.m.  and 
1:30  p.m.,  when  fishing  for  other 
species  seemed  to  go  into  a lull. 

Tactics 

Approaches  that  might  scare  off 
trout  or  bass  are  often  just  right  for 
pickerel.  Fast  movements,  loud  noises, 
and  errant  lure  behavior  are  pickerel 
enticers. 

If  you’re  going  to  use  imitations,  go 
with  bright  silver  or  gold,  and  jig  your 
lure  more  quickly  than  you  normally 
would.  One  lure  that  I’ve  found  to  be 
very  productive  over  the  years  is  a 
bucktail  jig  in  red  and  yellow. 
Apparently,  the  colors  make  a good 
perch-belly  replica,  because  pickerel 
love  the  blend. 

If  you’d  prefer  to  use  live  baits, 
you’ll  need  to  adapt  your 


presentation.  Large,  fast-moving 
minnows  work  very  well,  particularly 
when  they’re  hyperactive.  Always  keep 
a fresh  bait  on  the  hook  for  this 
reason. 

Your  best  bet  for  bait  is  a 2'/:-inch 
to  4-inch  minnow  impaled  under  the 
dorsal  fin  and  fished  a foot  or  so  off 
the  bottom.  Above  all,  do  not  set  the 
hook  too  soon  when  you  suspect  a 
pickerel  strike.  Old  chainsides  usually 
grabs  the  bait  crosswise,  makes  off 
with  it,  and  then  pauses  to  devour  it. 
Wait  until  you’re  sure  he  has  the 
minnow  well  within  his  jaws. 

Gearing  up 

Avoid  overdoing  it  with  the  gear. 
Too  many  anglers  fall  victim  to  the 
heavier-is-better  cult.  I see  this  heavy- 


handed  approach  in  winter  as  often  as 
I notice  it  in  summer. 

One  thing  you  can  do  without  is  the 
wire  leader.  I’ve  taken  many  pickerel 
on  terminal  monofilament,  and  I’ve 
not  lost  more  than  a dozen  fish  in  the 
many  years  that  I’ve  been  angling  for 
them.  An  average-weight  monofila- 
ment of  eight-pound  to  12-pound  line 
attached  by  a swivel  or  even  a 
bloodknot  is  more  than  adequate. 

Wire  leaders  cut  down  on  the  action 
of  your  minnow.  To  avoid  this,  I’ve 
seen  some  anglers  go  to  another 
extreme.  They'll  use  a two-pound-test 
or  four-pound-test  tippet  because  they 
believe  the  thin  line  will  slip  between 
the  teeth  of  a pickerel.  The  problem 
here  is  that  the  strength  of  the  tippet  is 
insufficient  if  a big  pickerel  hits. 


Besides,  thinner  line  is  easily  frayed  on 
ice  crags. 

A bad  reputation 

Pickerel  make  for  great  eating,  if 
precautions  are  taken  to  eliminate  or 
soften  all  the  bones.  Mans  anglers 
think  of  pickerel  as  Boating  rib  cages, 
but  don’t  overlook  pickerel  as  a 
culinary  delicacy. 

To  enjoy  pickerel  as  food  fare,  try 
the  following: 

Prepare  a small  pan  with  cooking 
oil  and  place  in  a pre-heated  oven  at 
350°.  While  preheating,  scale  your 
pickerel,  but  do  not  fillet  them. 
Prepare  the  following  sauce  for 
basting: 


Mix:  '/>  cup  of  cooking  oil 

I tablespoon  of  melted 
butter 

1 teaspoon  each  of  oregano, 
mint,  parsley,  and  basil 

2 cloves  of  crushed  garlic; 
the  juice  of  one  lemon;  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste 

Mix  this  sauce  and  baste  pickerel 
frequently  while  cooking.  When  fish 
are  tender,  remove  them  and  place 
them  in  a broiler  for  a minute  or  so  of 
browning.  You’ll  love  the  results, 
especially  served  with  rice  and  your 
favorite  vegetables. 

All  in  all,  the  pickerel  is  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  finest  gamefish.  To 
play  him  on  the  line  or  to  sample  him 
on  a plate  is  a treat.  F*1 
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Some  Gall 

by  Rhume  Streeter 

photos  by  the  author 


The  gall  moth  larva  is  excellent  ice 
fishing  bait,  and  gathering  them  is 
easy.  Here's  how. 


Nature  lovers,  hut  especially  the 
ice  fishing  fraternity,  should  he 
familiar  with  the  life  history  of 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  common 
hut  little-known  moths,  the  gall  moth. 
Specifically  named  the  elliptical 
goldenrod  gall  moth,  it  belongs  to  the 
family  Gelichiidae.  It  is  one  of  many 
moth  families  that  use  plants  or  parts 
of  plants  in  their  life  cycle. 

Early  in  the  summer  the  female  gall 
moth  seeks  out  the  succulent,  tender 
stalks  of  the  goldenrod  plant.  With  a 
special  tool  on  the  end  of  her  tail, 
called  the  ovipositor,  she  inserts  eggs 
into  the  soft  core  of  the  plant.  The  egg 
has  a short  gestation  period. 

During  the  hatching  process,  while 
the  eggs  are  in  the  plant,  the  irritation 
the  egg  causes  compels  the  plant  to 
form  a gall.  The  egg  hatches  into  a 
tiny  larva  in  a few  days,  and  the 
worm-like  larva  has  the  finest  ready- 
made nursery.  While  inside  the  gall, 
the  larva  feeds  on  plant  juices  and  on 
its  fibers.  The  larva  remains  in  the  gall 
until  it  bores  out.  Then  it  pupates  and 
changes  to  its  adult  form. 

The  gall  moth  larva  is  an  excellent 
ice  fishing  bait.  It  has  pearly 
luminescence  that  attracts  fish,  and  it 
is  very  durable  on  the  hook.  Just 
about  every  stand  of  goldenrod  has  its 
share  of  galls.  They  are  very  easy  to 
locate,  they  are  no  trouble  to  store, 
and  they  are  simple  to  transport.  The 
best  time  to  hunt  for  galls  is  after  the 
first  few  frosts  kill  off  the  low-growing 
weeds  and  grasses  that  surround  the 
goldenrod.  This  is  usually  in  late 
October,  but  you  can  gather  them 
throughout  the  winter. 


One  other  predator  utilizes  the  gall 
moth  larva-  the  downy  woodpecker. 
Once  the  little  red-capped  downies 
have  located  a stand  of  galled  plants, 
they  visit  them  daily.  The  holes  drilled 
by  the  woodpeckers  to  get  at  the  larva 
are  rough  around  the  edges  and  fairly 
large.  The  holes  resulting  from  the 
larva's  natural  exodus  are  neat  and 
precise. 

When  you’re  gathering  galls,  cut 
them  off  about  an  inch  above  and  an 
inch  below  the  gall.  Put  them  into  an 
open-mesh  sack,  like  an  old  onion  bag, 
and  store  them  in  a cold,  dry  spot.  On 
the  ice.  the  galls  split  easily  with  a 
pocket  knife.  Each  larva  is  as  thick  as 
the  lead  in  a pencil.  Not  very  long,  a 
quarter-inch  or  so,  they’re  capable  of 
enticing  more  than  one  fish.  You  can't 
beat  the  price,  the  pleasures  derived 
while  picking  them  are  a bonus,  and 
they’re  great  fish-catchers.  [pa] 
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for  the  trip  home.  The  rubber  chicken  circuit.  You  travel 
halfway  across  the  country  to  give  a slide  presentation 
developed  from  thousands  of  photographs  taken  on 
hundreds  of  trips,  and  when  the  affair  is  finished  they  give 
you  a rubber  chicken  and  a cup  of  coffee,  and  if  your 
program  was  good,  a pat  on  the  back  if  it  happened  to  be 
short. 

Most  of  the  crowd  ran  for  the  bar  down  the  hall,  and 
the  rest  mingled  and  talked  fishing.  I eased  my  way  to 
the  projector,  collected  my  goods,  and  got  ready  to  leave. 

“So  you  fished  the  Letort,  did  ya?”  The  man  asked 
bluntly. 

“Yeah,  1 have  on  occasion.” 

“Oh  yeah?”  he  eyed  me  suspiciously,  “What’s  the  most 
trout  you  ever  took  there?” 

“You  mean  in  an  evening?” 

“Yeah,  1 mean  in  an  evening.” 

It  was  like  being  questioned  by  the  vice  squad,  and  the 
man  stood  belligerently  with  his  hands  on  his  hips  as  if  he 
already  had  the  criminal  dead  to  rights. 

“Let  me  see — 1 took  five  one  night,  I remember.” 

1 countered. 

“Five?  Hey,  me  and  my  fishing  buddies  visit  there  every 
year  and  we  get  10,  15  apiece  every  night  we  fish  there. 

We’re  really  good  friends  of  Charlie’s,  too.  You  guys  that  get 
paid  to  do  this,  most  of  ya  don’t  know  how  to  fish.” 

1 concealed  my  scarlet  face  by  turning  to  the  right, 
coughing  into  the  fist  with  which  1 would  rather  have  hit 
him.  1 wanted  to  tell  him  that  he  was  a liar — nobody  catches 
that  many  fish  in  the  Letort,  not  even  Charlie  himself.  But  I 
long  ago  learned  that  it  is  no  use  arguing  with  some  people. 

“Well,  I’m  glad  to  hear  that,”  I said  tactfully.  “Maybe  you 
can  let  me  in  on  your  secret  sometime,”  I tried  patiently. 


Half-empty  glasses  were  pushed  back  on  the  tabletops 
in  the  crowded,  smoke-filled  room,  and  soiled,  linen 
napkins  draped  the  glasses.  The  lights  had  just  been 
turned  on  and  some  of  the  audience  blinked,  trying  to  adjust 
their  eyes  to  new  brightness.  Others  yawned  and  stretched 
and  still  others  were  sleeping. 

“An  average  fishing  club  crowd  and  their  families,”  I 
thought.  “They’ve  gorged  themselves  on  a great  banquet 
meal,  and  while  their  stomachs  are  full,  greeting  sleepiness,  I 
have  to  entertain  them.  No,  I was  far  too  sure  of  myself  ever 
to  think  that  it  was  slide  presentation  that  bored  them. 

“Any  questions,”  I asked  politely.  “Yes  sir,  the  man  in  the 
back.” 

“Have  you  ever  fished  the  Letort?” 

“Yeah,  I’ve  fished  it.” 

“Did  you  ever  catch  a trout  there?” 

“Sure.” 

“You  know  Charlie  Fox?” 

“I’ve  met  him  a number  of  times.” 

“And  Vince  Marinaro?” 

“Yeah,  our  paths  have  crossed  on  occasion.” 

The  audience  grew  silent  in  awe,  and  they  whispered 
excitedly.  The  Letort  draws  that  kind  of  attention,  simply 
because  there  has  been  so  much  copy  cranked  out  about 
what  I call  the  “salad  bowl.”  Why,  the  Letort  is  on  a par 
with  some  of  the  better-known  Greek  gods. 

“Well,  if  there  are  no  more  questions,  thank  you.”  A 
round  of  polite  applause  went  up,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
club  presented  me  with  a check  that  might  fill  my  gas  tank 


“Sure,”  he  countered.  “I  tell  you  my  secrets  and  then  you 
tell  the  world  and  get  thousands  of  dollars  for  doing  it.” 

I was  tempted  to  ask  the  name  of  the  outdoor  magazine 
that  paid  that  well,  but  I didn’t  dare. 

“Excuse  me,”  I said,  with  more  patience  than  if  I were 
fishing  over  a stream  full  of  trout  that  were  not  taking  my 
imitation.  “1  have  to  get  this  stuff  into  my  car,  but  I’ll  be 
back,”  I promised. 

I swung  open  the  doors,  took  a deep  breath  of  fresh,  crisp 
air,  and  headed  for  the  car.  1 threw  the  projector  and 
carousel  into  the  back  of  the  station  wagon  and  turned  to 
return  to  the  banquet  hall.  The  man,  who  1 could  see 
through  the  glass  door,  had  a small  crowd  surrounding  him, 
and  he  was  madly  waving  his  hands,  telling  people  about  the 
Letort.  I wanted  to  go  back  in  and  tell  him  and  his  crew 
what  they  could  do  if  they  ever  had  the  chance,  but 
somehow  common  sense  won  out.  I simply  crawled  into  the 
wagon  and  headed  home. 

“Next  time  1 give  a slide  presentation  I’m  going  to  pull 
those  L.etort  slides,”  I told  myself  aloud.  “That  Fox  and 
Marinaro  have  everyone  so  excited  about  that  salad 
bowl  . . .” 

1 became  lost  in  thought,  half  seething.  I began 
reminiscing  about  the  Letort,  a stream  that  is  so  rich  with 
aquatic  life  and  tine  trout  that  even  1 find  it  hard  to  believe. 

I remembered  my  awe  the  first  time  I laid  eyes  on  the 
stream;  a fishing  friend  offered  to  take  me,  and  after 
digesting  so  many  books  and  so  many  articles  on  the 
limestone  gem  I was  primed. 

“This  is  the  Letort?”  I blurted  as  we  arrived  at 
streamside. 

/ ^ 
I immediately  became  bog- 
ged down  in  the  muck, 
nearly  fell,  and  pulled  hard 
to  free  myself  from  the 
sucking  monster. 


We  stood  there  eyeball-to- 
eyeball — I in  the  famous 
Letort  and  the  bull  in  his 
turf. 


“Yep,  this  is  it,”  my  cronie  answered.  “1  mean,  this  is  the 
Letort  everyone  writes  about?”  1 stammered  again  in 
disbelief. 

“Yep,  it  is,”  he  replied  calmly. 

I stared  at  the  small  meandering  stream.  Everything  was 
green  the  dense  overhanging  streamside  growth,  the 
pasture,  and  the  stream  itself.  Tiny  water  Hows  pushed  their 
way  through  the  cress  and  elodea,  and  below,  a stone  quarry 
sat  on  the  far  shore.  Large  dump  trucks  rattled  noisily  over 
the  wooden  bridges,  dogs  yapped  from  the  backyards  of  the 
streamside  residents,  and  not  far  below,  the  cars  zoomed  by 
on  the  turnpike. 

“But  I thought  the  Letort  was  supposed  to  be  tranquil!”  I 
screamed  above  the  roar  of  a dump  truck  crossing  the  bridge 
with  a load  of  limestone. 

1 pushed  the  Polaroids  down  on  my  nose  and  began 
walking  the  bank  looking  for  trout.  I covered  a few  hundred 
yards  before  I came  to  a concrete  bridge.  “Hey,”  I yelled  to 
my  partner,  "There’s  three  trout  under  here,  one  nice  one, 
too.”  Didn’t  see  any  to  this  point,  though. 

“There,  underneath  the  cress,  dummy,”  he  yelled  back, 
becoming  a little  annoyed  with  my  response  to  this  world- 
renowned  stream. 

"Oh,”  I answered  sheepishly,"Let’s  give  it  a try.” 

We  crossed  a fence  and  moved  up  into  the  meadow. 

The  stream  seeped  from  its  bed  to  swamp  portions  of 
the  pasture.  Cattle  grazed  above  us  on  the  hill,  and  geese 
waddled  in  the  shallow  water  near  the  barn,  making  the 
How  muddy. 

I looked  at  the  silted  water  and  then  back  to  my  partner. 
“You  mean  the  Letort  is  rendered  unfishable  whenever 
these  geese  decide  to  play  in  the  water?”  I questioned 
sarcastically.  My  fishing  partner  was  becoming  increasingly 
annoyed  at  my  lack  of  respect  for  the  stream  that  had 
earned  itself  worldwide  recognition,  and  answered  me  with  a 
stare  that  would  have  driven  spikes  through  a werewolfs 
heart. 

He  guided  me  above  the  geese  to  a wide  spot.  The  waters 
reminded  me  of  a Louisiana  swamp.  A willow  leaned  out 
over  the  flow  and  a barbwire  fence  held  the  stream  at  bay  on 
the  far  shore.  A trout  rose  60  feet  away,  and  I waded  into 
the  waters  to  position  myself. 
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1 immediately  became  bogged  in  the  muck,  nearly  fell  on 
my  derriere,  and  pulled  hard  to  gather  my  legs  from  the 
sucking  monster.  1 made  it  back  to  shore,  tired  and  sweaty, 
my  fishing  partner  looking  at  me  with  utter  disdain. 

“You  don’t  wade  the  Letort!”  He  snarled. 

“You  don’t?”  1 shot  back.  “What,  the  water’s  too  sacred  or 
something?”  My  partner  stormed  away  shaking  his  head  and 
leaving  me  to  fend  for  myself. 

“If  you  run  into  anyone,”  he  snapped,  “don’t  tell  them 
you’re  with  me!” 

I gathered  my  composure  and  sat  on  a convenient  log. 

Now  1 know  why  old  Charlie  and  Vince  w rite  so  much. 

Poor  fellows  are  stuck  with  a stream  like  this  with  a bunch 
of  trout  that  hide  beneath  the  cress  all  day.  Why.  they  can’t 
even  wade  for  a little  exercise. 

The  trout  rose  again  by  the  willow  and  1 carefully  planned 
my  strategy.  1 stretched  my  leader,  looked  at  the 
Pheasant  Tail  Nymph,  and  began  working  myself  into 
position.  But  above  me  the  biggest  bull  1 have  ever  seen 
entered  the  pasture  to  join  the  rest  of  the  cattle.  “He’s  too 
occupied  with  those  cows  to  bother  me,”  1 thought 
hopefully.  Now  with  one  eye  on  the  bull  and  one  on  the 
trout,  1 again  studied  my  approach.  I noticed  the  barbed 
wire  on  the  far  shore  and  realized  that  wading  the  boggy 
bottom  and  then  hopping  over  that  barbed  wire  would  be 
no  easy  chore,  even  with  that  bull  chasing  me.  1 looked  back 
down  the  stream  from  where  we  had  come  and  realized  that 
even  with  track  shoes  1 would  never  make  the  fence,  much 
less  in  waders. 

The  trout  rose  again  and  1 began  to  study  his  position 
more  intently.  1 worked  out  line  and  laid  the  Pheasant  Tail 
Nymph  above  him.  If  things  went  right,  the  fly  should  come 
to  him  properly.  The  fly  was  on  course,  and  then  it 
hesitated.  I struck  sharply  and  the  fish  crash  dived  through 
the  cress  and  elodea  below  me.  1 pulled  and  tugged,  and  the 
trout  broke  loose  of  the  beds  of  green  carrying  a pound  of 
the  stuff  with  him. 

“Great,”  I thought,  “Not  only  do  I have  to  contend  with  a 
wild  Letort  brown,  but  he’s  dragging  his  liv  ing  room,  too!” 

He  bore  upstream  past  the  willow  and  fought  well  in  the 
open  water.  He  turned  and  moved  downstream  and  then 
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I imagined  the  headlines: 
Angler  dies  in  heralded 
waters  of  the  Letort . 


raced  for  the  base  of  the  willow.  1 pressured  him  strongly 
and  he  turned,  tired  now;  his  tail  pumped  hard.  Soon  I had 
him  at  my  feet.  1 sorted  through  the  cress  that  hung  on  the 
leader  and  pulled  my  nymph  free.  There  was  no  need  to 
revive  him.  He  shot  quickly  through  the  clear  waters.  I 
turned  around  satisfied,  wishing  my  fishing  partner  could 
have  witnessed  my  fooling  that  smart  old  brown.  Instead, 
the  curious  bull  was  standing  there,  inspecting  me 
cautiously. 

1 walked  backwards  into  the  muck,  nearly  fell,  and  then 
with  few  choices  left,  stood  my  ground.  The  bull  eyed  me, 
wryly  turning  his  head  as  if  to  get  a better  view,  and  pushing 
his  chin  toward  me  as  if  he  were  debating  w- Tether  or  not  to 
attack,  and  all  the  time  chewing  his  cud.  We  stood  there.  1 in 
the  heralded  Letort  and  the  bull  in  his  turf.  “Oh  great.  I can 
see  the  headlines  now,”  I thought,  “GORED  ANGLER 
DIES  IN  THE  HERALDED  H A TERS  OF  THE 
LETORT — raging  bull  wins  out  over  lover  of  rising  trout.  ” 

I began  to  wonder  if  Fox  or  Marinaro  ever  had  this 
trouble.  1 never  remembered  anything  about  raging  bulls 
in  numerous  books-  only  trout.  1 always  thought  fishing  the 
Letort  was  a quiet,  reflective  sport. 

The  bull  took  one  step  closer,  and  1 backed  one  more  step 
farther  into  the  L etort.  My  boots  sank  deeper  into  the  mud 
as  if  the  stream  bottom  were  an  angry  vacuum  cleaner. 

“If  this  bull  comes  after  me  now.”  1 thought  anxiously, 
“I’ve  had  it!” 

We  stood  face  to  face  for  what  seemed  like  hours,  but  I’m 
sure  it  was  only  minutes.  Finally,  the  bored  bull  sauntered 
up  the  hill  to  the  grazing  cows.  I am  certain  they  looked 
much  more  attractive  to  him  than  a frumpy  angler  bogged 
down  in  the  muddy  mire. 

1 grabbed  the  top  of  my  hip  boots  with  both  hands  and 
pulled  with  all  my  might.  The  right  foot  slurped  up 
grudgingly.  I repeated  the  process  on  my  left  boot,  then 
again  on  the  right  and  again  on  the  left.  Finally,  after  a 
dozen  painful  steps,  I reached  shore.  Tired,  sweaty,  and  with 
nerves  frayed  1 spoke  aloud,  “So  this  is  the  Letort,  the 
tranquil  waters  that  test  a man’s  skill  and  patience,  huh? 
Well,  my  patience  has  run  out  and  as  for  skill.  I am  afraid 
that  is  a lost  cause.” 

1 gathered  myself  on  the  convenient  log  and  searched  the 
water  for  a rise.  Sitting  on  the  log  was  fitting  and  I 
actually  found  myself  contemplating  the  fishing  1 was 
supposed  to  be  enjoying.  Somehow  my  accounts  were  not  as 
full  of  action  and  sentimental  adjectives  that  Schweibert’s 
were,  and  1 had  not  found  the  challenge  that  Fox  and 
Marinaro  had  so  highly  touted. 

1 leaned  back  farther  on  my  log.  My  feet  actually  began 
swinging  and  the  knots  in  my  tense  shoulders  began  to 
reside.  My  stomach  was  no  longer  churning,  and  1 was  no 
longer  gritting  my  teeth. 

“This  is  a beautiful  stream,”  1 thought  in  a moment  of 
weakness.  “1  can  understand  why  it  is  fabled." 

1 pulled  the  Wheatley  from  my  vest,  snipped  the  Pheasant 
Tail  Nymph  from  the  8x  leader,  and  knotted  a Sulphur  to 
the  tippet.  1 stroked  the  fly’s  wings  and  spread  a little  Gink 
over  the  body,  pulling  my  finger  over  the  tails  so  that  the 
remaining  floatant  would  adhere  there. 

The  sulphurs  were  coming  tonight.  1 was  told  by  my 
fishing  partner,  who  was  off  somewhere  enjoying  this 
gentleman’s  sport,  so  I sat  in  wait. 
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The  horses  churned  the 
water  to  chocolate-brown. 
“Get  out  of  there!9 9 1 bel- 
lowed. “Scram!99 


A rise  below  the  willow  surprised  me,  and  I waited  to  be 
sure  it  was  what  1 saw.  The  fish  worked  again  and  again  as 
the  pale  sulphurs  began  moving  from  the  water.  I climbed 
from  the  log  and  worked  my  way  into  casting  position,  but 
before  1 could  get  set  a second  trout  was  rising  tight  against 
the  willow.  The  second  trout  was  larger  than  the  first,  its 
boil  waking  across  the  surface. 

“I’ll  cast  to  the  closest  fish  first,  being  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  larger  riser,  and  then  111  work  on  the  big  one,”  I 
planned. 

I cast  above  the  rise,  mended  the  line,  and  let  the  drag  free 
float  to  cover  the  smaller  fish.  The  drift  was  perfect,  and  I 
was  pleased  with  my  presentation.  The  trout  nodded,  and  1 
set  the  hook.  I moved  downstream  quickly,  leading  the  fish 
away  from  the  willows  and  the  lair  of  the  larger  fish.  “Don’t 
put  that  big  baby  down,”  I told  myself  I glanced  back  up  at 
the  willow,  and  sure  enough,  the  large  boil  occurred  once 
more. 


Working  the  fish  into  the  shallows,  I parted  the  cress 

to  find  the  hook  once  more.  It  was  a brilliant  brookie, 
and  1 was  pleased.  Few  brook  trout  live  in  these  waters,  and 
1 was  happy  to  take  one. 

I removed  the  hook  from  the  brookie ’s  jaw  and  he  quickly 
dived  for  cover.  “Now  the  big  one,”  I thought  anxiously.  I 
wiped  the  slime  from  the  sulphur  imitation  and  blew  on  it  a 
couple  of  times.  Then  I straightened  the  wings  and  caressed 
the  fly  with  Gink  one  more  time. 

“Everything  has  to  be  perfect,”  I thought.  “That’s  a big 
Letort  brown  and  I want  everything  just  perfect.” 

Moving  along  the  stream  bank  I got  into  position  for  the 
cast.  The  fish  boiled  and  1 waited.  He  came  up  again,  this 
time  his  back  parting  the  water.  He  was  a big  fish.  Again  he 
rose,  and  again  1 timed  the  rises,  and  waited  for  one  more 
rise  before  1 cast.  I looked  expectantly  across  the  water  to 
the  willow  but  the  fish  did  not  rise.  The  waters  were  brown 
as  if  a storm  were  raging  farther  upstream. 

booking  upstream  1 saw  the  culprit — two  horses  were 
wading  there,  drinking  the  fabled  sacred  waters. 

“Get  out  of  there!”  1 screamed.  “Scram!” 

The  horses  paused  momentarily  and  stared  at  me  intently. 

1 am  sure  it  was  the  first  they  were  aware  that  1 existed. 
“Scram!”  1 yelled  again  in  a lower  tone,  remembering  the 
farm  house  where  1 am  sure  the  farmer  that  owned  the 


horses  resided.  1 didn’t  think  he  would  look  kindly  on  my 
chasing  his  horses  from  the  stream  that  flowed  through  the 
meadow  that  he  owned. 

It  was  useless;  the  waters  looks  as  if  they  were  doused 
with  chocolate,  and  1 was  sure  that  it  would  not  clear  until 
dark.  1 stood  upright  and  began  walking  for  the  car.  1 was  a 
hundred  yards  below  the  horses  before  the  stream  gave  even 
an  inkling  that  it  might  clear.  The  air  was  full  of  sulphur 
spinners  overhead,  and  duns  were  still  riding  the  water.  It 
would  be  dark  in  minutes.  I climbed  the  fence  and 
approached  the  car. 

“How  was  the  fishing,”  my  partner  called.  “You  get  any?” 

“Yeah,  two,”  I called  back  half  heartedly.  “Two — ” he 
bellowed,  “that’s  great;  1 hooked  one  and  missed  another. 
Some  hatch,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Yeah,  sure  was,”  1 replied. 

“Well,  1 guess  you  like  this  stream  better,  now  that  you’ve 
fished  it,”  my  partner  said  in  a knowing  voice. 

“Oh,  yeah,”  I replied,  “much  better.” 

“I  knew  you  would,”  he  laughed.  “It  just  takes  time  to 
learn  a trout  stream.  You’ll  like  it  better  every  time  you  fish 
it.” 

“Oh.  I’m  sure,”  1 answered  wryly. 

Yes,  I’ve  fished  the  Letort. 


Expert  angler  Dave  Wolf  has  fished  the  Letort  and,  yes, 
many  other  trout  streams  in  Pennsylvania,  tie  oversees 
media  relations  as  an  Information  Specialist  with  the  Fish 
Commission. 
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Publications  for  Trout  Anglers 

Yes,  the  Fish  Commission  has  available  many  informative, 
useful  publications  for  trout  anglers. 

The  first  is  Trout  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Commission’s  most  popular  publication,  which  provides 
you  with  the  inside  information  on  where  to  wet  your  line. 

The  16-page  publication  contains  detailed  maps  showing 
the  location  of  all  stocked  and  special  regulation  areas. 

Trout  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania  is  available  postpaid  for 
$1.50. 

“Coldwater  Game  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania”  is  a full-color 
17-inch  by  22-inch  wall  chart  that  features  the  state’s  trout 
and  salmon.  Educational  and  entertaining,  the  chart  is 
suitable  for  framing  and  makes  a wonderful  addition  to 
kids’  rooms,  dens,  and  offices.  The  chart  costs  $1.50 
postpaid. 

Finally,  trout  fishermen  after  trophies  and  state  records 
will  want  to  read  the  pamphlet  that  spells  out  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Angler  Recognition  Program.  The 
publication  provides  details  on  angler  awards,  minimum 
weights  of  fish  for  senior  and  junior  awards,  rules,  and  the 
lowdown  on  Pennsylvania  state-record  fish.  Single  copies  of 
this  pamphlet  are  free,  but  with  requests  include  a business- 
sized self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 

Send  all  requests  and  orders  to:  Publications  Section, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 

Harrisburg.  PA  17105-1673. 
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NOTES:  * During  the  period  from  12:01  A. M.  Jan.  1 to  midnight,  March  14  and  12:01  A.M.  Dec.  1 to 
midnight  Dec.  3 1,  the  daily  limit  of  pickerel  is  3.**  It  is  unlawful  to  take,  catch  or  kill  American  shad  on 
the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  tributaries.  CONSULT  SUMMARY  FOR  REGULATIONS  CON- 
CERNING DELAWARE  RIVER,  CONOWINGO  RESERVOIR,  PYMATUNING  LAKE,  LAKE  ERIE 
AND  LAKE  ERIE  TRIBUTARIES. 
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For  more  information: 

FISHING 

Publications  Section 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 
Phone:  1-717-787-2579 

BOATING 

Bureau  of  Waterways 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 

OUTDOOR  RECREATION  AND 
CAMPING 


Bureau  of  State  Parks 

Department  of  Environmental  Resources 

P.O.  Box  1467 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Bureau  of  Travel  Development, 

Dept.  SNA 

Department  of  Commerce 

416  Forum  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
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A river  angler  needs  a rod  that 
can  throw  lures  to  mid-stream 
pockets;  a rod  that  holds  the 
line  off  the  water,  reducing  drag 
during  a drift  or  retrieve;  and  a rod 
that  is  sensitive  to  light  hits.  Walleye 
and  trout  anglers  in  the  Kinzua 
tailwaters  on  the  Allegheny  River 
meet  these  needs  with  steelhead  rods. 
Some  use  a custom  rod,  tailored 
specifically  for  Pennsylvania  river 
fishing. 


by  Mike  Bleech 


The  heart  of  this  rod  is  a two-piece 
steelhead  blank,  the  Fenwick  SH- 
1083F.  This  fiberglass  blank  is 
nine  feet  long  and  weighs  about 
V/a  ounces.  It  is  rated  for  lures  in 
the  j/g-ounce  to  3A-ounce  range.  It’s 
a fast-action  stick,  but  it  is  not 
hard  on  live  bait. 

Other  suitable  blanks  are 
Fenwick’s  graphite  GSH-1084F 
and  boron  XSH994F,  which  is  8 Va 
feet  long. 

The  handle  is  foam,  which  is 
light  and  durable.  During  the 
cold  months,  when  river  anglers 
get  down  to  some  really  serious 
fishing,  the  foam  is  warmer  to  hold 
than  cork,  and  it  is  less  likely  to  slip 
through  the  hands.  The  foam  rear  grip 
is  eight  inches  long,  and  the  fore  grip 
is  four  inches  long.  1 prefer  to  make 


the  fore  grip  with  cork  because  it 
increases  the  rod  sensitivity  more  than 
a foam  fore  grip.  Including  the  reel 
seat,  total  length  is  about  16  inches. 
This  length  is  shorter  than  the  handles 
of  most  nine-foot  factory  rods,  but  it 
takes  better  advantage  of  the  rod's 
length. 

The  reel  seat  is  a cork-barreled 
skeleton  Varmac  with  a .680-inch 
inside  diameter.  It  is  more  sensitive 
than  the  all-metal  jobs  on  most  rods, 
and  it  is  easier  on  the  hands  in  cold 
weather. 

I prefer  to  use  carbide  guides 
because  they  ice  up  relatively  slowly, 
and  they’re  easier  to  clear  of  ice.  They 
are  heavy,  but  this  factor  slows  down 
the  action  of  the  rod,  improving  the 
live-bait  casting  characteristics. 

Slightly  larger-than-usual  guides  near 
the  tip  also  help  with  the  icing-up 
problem. 

Any  river  angler  would  cherish  your 
completed  rod,  and  it  will  also  do  a 
great  job  for  salmon  and  steelhead. 
You  will  find  that  you  can  land  bigger 
fish  on  lighter  line  than  ever  before, 
and  you  may  find  that  you  hook  into 
more  fish,  too.  [ED 


CORK  FORE  GRIP 


FOAM  REAR  GRIP 


Guide  Size  & Spacing 

Size  (mm)  10  10  12  12  16  30 
Inches  from  tip  6 13V2  23  34  50  68 


Palmer  Dark  Blue  Quill 


Accurately  representing  mayfly 
wings  is  a goal  dry  fly  dressers  have 
sought  for  many  years.  The  quest  for 
perfection  has  led  creative  tyers  in 
many  directions,  not  only  in  the 
materials  utilized  but  in  design  as 
well.  The  problems  are  far  more 
complex  than  what  immediately 
meets  the  eye.  If  one  were  somehow 
to  attach  the  wings  of  a real  mayfly 
to  a hook  and  go  on  to  dress  a flv 
around  them,  you’d  produce  a 
convincing-looking  pattern.  But  in 
the  real  world  of  fly  fishing  such 
delicate  wings  would  quickly  and 
permanently  collapse  under  the 
velocity  of  casting. 

Not  only  should  wings  offer  a 
believable  outline  (to  the  trout),  but 
they  should  be  made  of  materials 
resilient  enough  to  withstand  casting 
and  catching  fish.  At  the  same  time 
they  must  be  sufficiently  lightweight 
so  they  don’t  hinder  the  fly’s 
flotation.  The  design  should  be 
aerodynamically  sound  to  ensure  that 
the  fly  may  be  cast  without  leader 
twist  and  so  it  lands  upright  on  the 
water.  That’s  a tall  order. 


I . C lamp  a size  16  or  18  dry  fly 
hook  in  your  vise  and  tie  in  brown 
6/0  thread  at  the  bend.  For  tails, 
select  six  long,  brownish  guard  hairs 
from  a muskrat  or  mink  skin.  Match 
the  tips  and  tie  in  the  hairs  in  a 
bundle  for  an  effective  tail  length 
equaling  the  hook  length.  Then 
separate  the  hairs  into  two  parts  and 
wind  between  them  to  split  tails  in  a 
wide  angle.  Wind  the  thread  forward 
two-thirds  the  shank  length  and 
half-hitch. 


2.  Cut  a strip  of  1.5-mil  or  2-mil  trash  bag  plastic 
about  14-inch  by  '/4-inch.  Fold  the  strip  lengthwise 
and  crease  it  sharply  with  your  fingernail.  W hile 
folded,  cut  the  wing  to  shape  (the  shaped  portion 
should  be  as  long  as  the  hook  length),  with  a 
straight,  narrower  base. 


3.  Lay  the  wing  on  edge  over  the 
shank  with  the  top  pointing 
toward  the  rear  and  the  curved  edges 
downward;  then  tie  it  in  downwing 
wet-fly  style.  Draw  the  wing  upright 
and  make  a couple  of  snug  turns 
behind  the  base.  Make  a loop  around 
the  base,  and  when  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  wing  position,  draw  the  loop 
closed.  Open  its  rear  edges  about  45 
degrees. 
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In  recent  years,  wings  made  to 
shape  from  webby  feathers  have 
become  popular,  and  rightfully  so. 
Most  dealers  of  fly  tying  materials 
stock  hen  backs  and  a variety  of 
other  feathers  suitable  for  this  type  of 
wing.  Yet,  other  fly  tyers  are  dressing 
realistic,  durable  mayfly  wings  from 
various  sheet  plastics  materials 
readily  available  at  the  nearest 
supermarket  or  hardware  store. 

To  dress  these  wings,  a strip  of 
plastic  is  first  folded  and  creased 
lengthwise.  Then  the  wing  outline  is 
cut  along  the  open  edges  of  the  fold, 
and  a narrower  “leg"  is  shaped  at  the 
bottom  to  provide  a base  for  the  tie- 
in.  The  wing  is  first  dressed 
downwing,  wet-fly  style;  then  it  is 
drawn  upright  and  secured  in 
position.  In  the  finished  wing  the 
crease  is  the  leading  edge  and  the 
trailing  edges  are  open  about  45 
degrees.  This  type  of  wing 
conveniently  folds  backwards  during 
flight  and  returns  to  its  original 
posture  as  the  cast  dissipates. 

In  the  past  two  years  I’ve  been 
experimenting  with  sheet  plastic  from 
large  trash  bags.  1 mention  this  with 
a degree  of  temerity,  because  in  fly 


tying,  in  which  exotic  materials  are 
commonplace,  the  mere  suggestion  of 
such  an  unorthodox  material  may  be 
a crudity  beyond  forgiveness. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  risk  of  being 
drummed  out  of  the  fraternity,  1 
must  say  that  trash  bags  offer  a 
source  of  material  eminently 
adaptable  for  fly  tying.  In  gauges  of 
1.5  mil  to  2 mil.  the  plastic  is  tough, 
slightly  elastic,  and  lightweight.  I 
have  put  it  to  many  uses,  from  body 
overlays  for  beetles  and  crickets  to 
wing  cases  for  nymphs. 

Trash  bags  are  common  in  most 
households,  anyway,  so  the  cost  of 
the  material  for  fly  tying  is  virtually 
nil.  Cut  a strip  about  two  inches  wide 
from  around  the  top  of  a single  bag, 
and  you  will  have  enough  material 
for  hundreds  of  flies;  yet,  the  bag  has 
yielded  a negligible  loss  in  capacity. 

Trash  bag  plastic  is  well-suited  to 
the  Betts  wing  style.  Most  bags  are 
dark  grey  in  color  (actually,  some  are 
brown  on  one  side  and  blackish  on 
the  other),  so  the  material  is  ideal  for 
representing  the  many  dark-winged 
duns,  particularly  in  medium  to  small 
sizes.  1 especially  like  Hefty  Steel-Sak 
bags,  which  are  gunmetal  gray  on 
one  side  and  black  on  the  other. 


They  are  1.5  mil  thick,  sufficiently 
rigid  for  wings  from  size  16  down. 

For  larger  wings,  2-mil  gauge  is  more 
appropriate. 

To  illustrate  the  Betts-type  wing, 
we’ll  dress  a representation  of 
Leptophlebia  johnsuni,  commonly 
known  as  the  Dark  Blue  Quill.  The 
wing  may  be  shaped  with  scissors  or 
with  any  convenient  means.  I use  a 
Hille  wing  cutter  to  get  the  basic 
shape  and  scissors  to  finish  the 
bottom.  If  the  top  of  the  wing  is 
rounded  in  a complete  arc,  a small 
notch  will  appear  between  the  tips 
when  viewed  from  the  front.  John 
Betts  warns  against  such  a notch  in 
wings  of  polyethylene  film  because  it 
is  apt  to  cause  a split  in  the  material. 
However,  1 have  found  no  problem 
with  the  tougher  trash  bag  plastic, 
provided  the  notch  is  relatively  small. 

When  the  wing  is  tied  in,  the 
material  will  likely  crimp  near  the 
base.  I bis  is  unavoidable,  unlike 
duck  quill  wings  that  consist  of 
individual  fibers  compressing  against 
each  other.  Apart  from  the  wings,  the 
Palmer  Dark  Blue  Quill  follows  the 
basic  reverse-palmer  dressing  we  have 
often  described  for  other  patterns  in 
this  column.  I PA  1 


4.  Select  one  or  two  medium  dun 
hackles  with  barbules  l1/:  to  2 times 
the  length  of  the  hook  gap.  (If  you 
use  genetic  hackle,  one  will  probably 
suffice.)  Tie  them  in  just  forward  of 
the  wing,  with  the  dull  side  toward 
the  eye.  Wind  your  thread  to  the  eye 
and  wax  a three-inch  length  next 
to  the  hook.  Then  apply  a tapered 
dubbing  of  dark,  ruddy  brown  fur  or 
synthetic. 


5.  Wind  the  dubbing  from 
front  to  rear,  ending  just  in 
front  of  the  tail  base. 


6.  Grip  the  hackle  tip  with  hackle  pliers  and  make  one 
full  turn  in  front  of  the  wings.  Then  wind  it  to  the  rear  in 
spaced  turns  and  tie  it  off  at  the  rear  of  the  body.  If  two 
hackles  are  used,  wind  the  second  along  the  path  of  the 
first,  avoiding  binding  the  barbules  down.  Trim  off  the 
excess  hackle  tips.  Then  whip  finish  underneath  the  base 
of  the  tails.  Remove  your  fly  from  the  vise  and  trim  an 
inverted  “V”from  the  hackle  underneath  the  body. 
Finally,  apply  head  lacquer  to  whip  finish  the  windings. 
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The  LAW  and  YOU 


The  Quakertown  Settlement 

by  Dennis  Guise,  Esquire 


The  Fish  and  Boat  Code  of  1980 
enhanced  the  enforcement  authority 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
in  the  area  of  pollution  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  waters.  This  law, 
which  went  into  effect  in  January 
1981,  increased  the  penalties  for 
persons  who,  regardless  of  intent, 
permit  substances  deleterious, 
destructive  or  poisonous  to  fish  to 
flow  into  Commonwealth  waters.  It 
also  prohibited  disturbance  of 
waterways  or  watershed  in  any 
manner  that  causes  damage  to,  or  loss 
of,  fish  or  fish  habitat  without 
required  permits.  The  law  made 
another  change:  For  the  first  time 
municipalities  and  political 
subdivisions  that  pollute  our  waters 
were  made  subject  to  prosecution  by 
the  Fish  Commission. 

The  sewage  treatment  system  of  the 
Borough  of  Quakertown  had  had 
problems  for  many  years.  During 
periods  of  heavy  rain,  the  sewer  lines 
overflowed  into  Beaver  Run,  and  the 
sewage  treatment  plant  became 
overloaded,  resulting  in  the  discharge 
of  untreated  or  inadequately  treated 
sewage  into  Tohickon  Creek  and, 
ultimately,  into  Lake  Nockamixon. 
Many  sportsmen  in  the  Bucks  County 
area  had  complained  about  the  effects 
of  this  problem  on  the  lake  and  the 
streams. 

In  August  1982,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Fish  Commission 
corresponded  with  the  Borough  of 
Quakertown  and  pointed  out  that  the 


Commission’s  investigation  disclosed 
possible  violations  of  the  pollution 
prohibitions  contained  in  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Code.  Later,  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  (DER),  and 
the  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  began  discussions 
with  the  borough  and  its  staff  to  try  to 
reach  a mutually  acceptable 
agreement  to  stop  pollution  from  the 
Quakertown  sewage  system  and 
provide  penalties  for  past  violations. 

After  months  of  discussion  and 
complex  negotiations,  an  agreement 
was  reached  that  provided  for  the 
construction  of  many  improvements 
to  the  Quakertown  system.  It  also 
provided  for  the  borough  to  make 
payments  to  the  Commission  and 
DER  for  prior  violations  and 
contained  a mechanism  for  handling 
future  problems. 

Who  won  the  “Battle  of 
Quakertown"?  Everybody  won.  The 
borough  got  federal  funding  for 
needed  improvements  to  its  sewage 
system.  A schedule  for  design  and 
construction  of  improvements  to  the 
system  was  established.  The  long 
process  of  providing  better  water  and 
fish  habitat  in  the  lakes  and  streams 
around  Quakertown  was  begun. 

The  Quakertown  story  is  special 
because  it  required  a cooperative 
effort  among  many  different 
government  agencies,  sportsmen  and 
conservation  groups,  and  the 


municipality.  The  Fish  Commission 
had  been  involved  in  investigations  of 
numerous  municipal  pollution  cases 
since  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  went 
into  effect.  Most  of  these  cases 
involved  the  typical  acute  pollution 
episode  where  a substance  is  spilled 
into  the  waters  resulting  in  a fish  kill 
or  the  destruction  of  fish  habitat. 
Quakertown  was  different  because  it 
involved  a chronic  problem  that  was 
gradually  choking  one  of  the  most 
important  recreational  lakes  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Quakertown 
case  and  the  successful  settlement 
showed  that  state,  federal,  and  local 
agencies,  working  together,  can  deal 
with  complicated  longterm  pollution 
problems  and  reach  a result  that  is 
satisfactory  to  all. 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Code  works  for 
the  anglers  and  boaters  of 
Pennsylvania  by  providing  a means  of 
punishing  polluters.  If  you  observe  a 
problem  with  water  pollution  on 
waters  where  you  fish  or  boat,  call 
your  waterways  patrolman.  He’s  on 
the  front  line  of  dealing  with  these 
matters.  In  cooperation  with  DER 
and  other  agencies,  your  Fish 
Commission  can  help  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  your  waters  and 
the  fish  that  live  there  from  the 
ravages  of  pollution. 


Dennis  Guise  is  the  Fish 
Commission 's  Chief  Counsel. 


Volumes  Available 


Bound  copies  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler  Volume  52  (January 
1983  through  December  1983) 
are  available.  They  contain  the 


year’s  12  issues  and  are  hard- 
bound in  black  with  gold- 
colored  inscription. 

Bound  Angler  volumes  are 
offered  on  a first-come-first- 
served  basis.  Each  is  available 
for  $20  for  nonsubscribers  and 
$15  for  subscribers. 

Make  checks  or  money  orders 
payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  and  send 


orders  to:  Publications  Section, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673.  Be  sure  your  name 
and  address  appear  on  both 
your  check  and  your  request. 

A few  bound  copies  of  Vol- 
ume 51  (January  1982  through 
December  1982)  are  also  avail- 
able. Be  sure  you  specify  Vol- 
ume 51  or  Volume  52. 
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Pennsylvania 

Wild  Resource 

Conservation  Fund 


Pennsylvania’s  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Board 

approved  $1 12,700  in  total  funding  last  November  for 
nine  projects  to  protect  and  conserve  the  Common- 
wealth’s nongame  animal  and  wild  plant  species. 

The  approved  projects  include: 

• $45,000  to  fund  publication  of  the  book  Species  of 
Special  Concern  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  Carnegie  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  Pittsburgh.  The  book  should  provide 
a blueprint  and  data  for  future  actions  by  the  board. 

• $5,000  to  Penn  State  Assistant  Professor  H.  Glen  Hughes 
to  research  potential  shrubs  that  could  be  used  in  the 
reclamation  of  abandoned  mining  sites. 

• $15,000  to  The  Nature  Conservancy  (Philadelphia)  to 
study  rare  plants  and  animals  classified  as  “high  priority” 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Natural  Diversity  Inventory  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  protection  of  these  species. 

• $13,000  to  develop  a program  to  reintroduce  bald  eagles 
into  Pennsylvania. 

• $15,000  for  public  education  projects  dealing  with 
reptiles,  amphibians,  and  nongame  fish. 

• $10,000  to  track  and  monitor  the  Pennsylvania  elk  herd. 

• $8,000  in  mini-grants  for  small-nongame  projects. 


• $1,200  for  the  Wildlife  Rehabilitators  of  Eastern  North 
America  Symposium. 

• $500  for  the  preservation  of  a wildflower  habitat  along 
the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  in  Monaghan  Township,  York 
County. 

The  fund  was  established  last  year  by  the  state  legislature 
to  help  finance  nongame  wildlife  and  wild  plant  programs 
carried  out  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Game 
Commission,  and  DER. 

Twenty  other  states  have  adopted  similar  tax  checkoff 
programs  for  nongame  wildlife,  but  Pennsylvania  is  unique 
to  include  donations  for  wild  plants.  In  its  first  year,  52,000 
individuals  contributed  to  the  fund. 

Pennsylvania’s  state  tax  return  provides  a space  for  the 
donation  to  the  fund  of  a portion  or  all  of  a refund.  But 
because  of  the  state's  tax  structure  many  people  do  not  get 
refunds.  If  you  wish  to  contribute  to  the  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund  but  get  no  tax  refund,  write  a check  or 
money  order  payable  to  the  fund  and  mail  it  to: 
Comptroller,  Box  2063,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 

For  additional  information,  contact  the  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Board  at  P.O.  Box  1467,  Harrisburg, 

PA  17120. 


For  the  next  7/j  years,  Pennsylvania  Angler  will  highlight  all 
Keystone  State  counties  in  monthly  features.  Each  month  you  can 
discover  the  hotspots  of  Pennsylvania,  county  by  county,  and  we'll 
spell  out  the  secrets  of  success  at  these  waterways — best  times  to  fish, 
best  baits,  tackle,  strategies,  exactly  where  to  wet  your  line,  and  other 
immediately  useful  information.  County  features  will  begin  in  the  April 
issue  with  the  spotlight  on  Cumberland  and  Perry  counties.  Watch  for 
it,  and  set  your  sights  on  the  lowdown  of  successful  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania. 

A 3-year  subscription,  extending  your  own  or  giving  a gift  (Father’s 
Day  and  graduations  are  just  around  the  corner),  provides  the 
complete  set  of  county  features — information  that  heads-up 
Pennsylvania  anglers  won’t  want  to  miss. 
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Co-op  Nurseries  Get 
Chinook  Salmon 

Although  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  has  not  raised  chinook 
salmon  for  two  years,  anglers  enjoyed 
an  excellent  1983  chinook  and  coho 
salmon  season,  fishing  Lake  Erie 
waters. 

The  Fish  Commission  is  supporting 
the  Cooperative  Nursery  Program 
clubs  in  the  Erie  region,  which  have 


picked  up  the  job  of  nurturing  the 
Chinooks  through  the  difficult  post-fry 
stages. 

Thirty  quarts  of  green  chinook  eggs 
were  acquired  from  the  Little 
Manistee  River.  Michigan,  on 
October  19.  1982.  Placed  in  the  3 C.U. 
I rout  Association’s  Nickle  Plate 
Spring  Nursery  for  incubation,  the 
resulting  75,000  swimup  fry  were 
div  ided,  half  going  to  the  East  Side 


Salmon  Club’s  Cass  Nursery  #1. 

3 C.U.  released  its  fish  at  six  months, 
and  Eastside  will  retain  its  fish  for  18 
months.  Both  sets  offish  will  have 
distinguishing  fin  clips. 

The  chinook  salmon  will  make 
spawning  runs  at  the  end  of  their  life 
cycle,  which  usually  varies  from  five 
to  eight  years,  ensuring  a continuing 
spawning  pattern  from  the  current 
smolt  populations. 


Anglers  Notebook  by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 
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Monofilament  can  become  stiff  and 
brittle  with  use.  but  many  anglers  forget 
this  when  considering  fly  fishing  leaders. 
Replace  your  fly  leaders — especially  the 
butt  section,  which  is  seldom  changed- 
with  a new  section  to  be  ready  for  spring. 


Use  a nail  knot  to  attach  more  leader  to 
a fly  line,  and  cover  it  with  a flexible  glue 
like  Pliobond  to  allow  the  knot  to  slide 
through  guides  easily. 


Cover  a four-foot  square  area  in  your 
backyard  with  boards  now,  and  next 
spring  you’ll  have  plenty  of  worms  for 
early-season  trout  fishing. 


When  cleaning  reel  parts,  do  not  place 
any  plastic  parts  in  kerosene,  gasoline,  or 
in  other  organic  solvents.  This  can 
dissolve  or  soften  them.  Instead,  use  a 
grease-cutting  detergent  to  clean  these 
pa  rts. 


If  you  have  trouble  molding  sinkers  or 
bucktails  and  getting  completely  filled 
cav  ities,  use  a candle  flame  to  “smoke” 
the  mold  cav  ity  for  better  results.  If  this 
doesn’t  work,  slightly  enlarge  the  sprue 
hole  for  more  rapid  filling  of  the  mold. 


For  maximum  smoothness  in  your  reel 
drag  this  coming  season,  remove  the  soft 
washers  and  soak  them  in  a mixture  of 
oil  and  Never-Seize  or  Anti-Seize.  The 
result,  w'hen  reassembled,  will  be  a slick, 
smooth  drag  to  prevent  fish  losses. 


Now  is  a good  time  to  soak  all  your 
plastic  worms  in  your  favorite  scent  or 
bait  formula.  Scents  such  as  anise  and 
wintergreen  are  available,  along  with 
various  commerciafscents.  Soak  the 
worms  in  a sealed  zip-locking  bag  for 
maximum  penetration  of  the  scent  into  the 
worm  by  opening  day. 


To  refurbish  dry  Hies,  steam  them  to 
bring  back  their  natural  fluffiness  and 
restore  hackle.  To  keep  from  steaming 
your  fingers  at  the  same  time,  hold  a 
bunch  in  a tea  strainer  over  the  steaming 
kettle.  Make  sure  that  all  the  flies  are 
completely  dry  before  replacing  them  in 
your  fly  box  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  the 
hooks’  rusting. 


Make  your  winter  fishing  or  ice  fishing 
more  comfortable  with  gloves.  Fingerless 
gloves  are  available  commercially,  but 
you  can  make  your  own  by  taking  old 
wool  gloves  and  cutting  off  the  glove 
fingers.  For  spinning,  you  can  get  by  with 
cutting  off  the  glove  index  finger  for  your 
casting  hand;  for  baitcasting,  cut  off  the 
glove  thumb  for  the  casting  hand;  but  for 
tying  knots  and  other  fine  work,  cut  off 
all  10  glove  fingers. 


When  spray  painting  lures  to  refinish 
them,  be  sure  to  remove  all  hardware  or 
cover  it  with  masking  tape. 
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I appreciated  your  “Straight  Talk” 
on  "Violence”  in  the  November  issue 
of  Pennsylvania  Angler.  Every  word 
printed  is  the  truth.  Isn't  it  any 
wonder  society  is  the  way  it  is  today? 
It  seems  to  me  there  are  certain 
individuals  who  have  a "me-first”  or 
“I’m  better”  or  “vou-owe-me” 
attitude.  Where  did  humility  or  “love 
thy  neighbor"  go? 

People  need  to  get  back  to  love 
to  church  -to  togetherness. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Ann  Mann 
Tionesta.  PA 


-...A  1 □ 

Let  this  letter  express  my 
appreciation  for  your  clear,  concise 
evaluation  of  the  results  of  overt 
violence  in  your  “Straight  Talk” 
editorial  (November  1983 
Pennsylvania  Angler). 

As  a teacher  for  more  than  50  years 
I have  been  frustrated  by  the 
increasing  displays  of  “me-first” 
selfishness  exhibited  by  those  who  fail 
to  understand  that  living  in  a free 
country  does  not  give  them  license  to 
act  and  speak  as  they  please.  Too 
often,  when  criticism  of  careless  word 
and  actions  are  expressed,  we  hear  the 
stupid  reply:  “It’s  a free  country, 
ain’t  it!” 

Today,  we  are  paying  the  price  for 
having  too  long  tolerated  selfish 
ignorance  and  its  resultant  violence. 

Clarence  Glessner 
Faculty  Emeritus 
Shippensburg  University 
Shippensburg,  PA 

— 1 □ 

My  husband  receives  your 
magazine  every  month,  and  although 
1 don't  fish.  1 enjoy  reading  it.  too. 

On  September  3.  my  dad.  Roy 
Geisel.  and  my  husband  were  fishing 
on  Boiling  Springs  Lake  when  my 


dad  was  suddenly  stricken  with  a 
heart  attack.  Two  Fish  Commission 
personnel  nearby  immediately  began 
CPR.  They  continued  to  work  with 
him  until  the  ambulance  arrived. 
Although  they  revived  him.  he  died 
on  the  way  to  the  hospital. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  these 
waterways  patrolmen,  although  we 
do  not  know  who  they  are.  They  are 
to  be  commended  for  their 
thoughtfulness  and  quick  action. 

Mary  Tou  Bowser 
Wind  her.  PA 

The  officers  were  Waterways 
Patrolman  Perry  Heath  and  Deputy 
Waterways  Patrolman  James 
Burkepile.  We  appreciate  your 
comments  concerning  these  officers, 
even  though  we  regret  the 
circumstances  of  your  writing. 

□ 

While  fishing  the  Susquehanna 
River  this  past  fall.  I drifted  a little 
too  close  to  some  riffles,  and  1 put  a 
big  dent  in  the  bottom  of  my  14-foot 
aluminum  john  boat.  The  dent  doesn’t 
affect  the  way  the  boat  handles,  but 
there  is  a small  leak.  What  should  I 
do?  I have  a place  to  work  on  it 
during  the  w inter. 

Eugene  Simpson 
Norristown.  PA 

A dent  and  a slight  leak  aren’t  too 
hard  to  repair.  The  leak  was  probably 
caused  by  a rivet  pulling  loose.  First, 
take  care  of  the  dent.  It  can  be 
hammered  out  using  a plastic  or 
rubber  mallet  similar  to  those  used  by 
an  auto  body  repair  shop. 

One  thing  you  have  to  take  into 
account  when  you  repair  the  dent  is 
that  aluminum  stretches  when 
bumped.  The  stretching  can  be 
counteracted  by  drilling  a small  hole 
in  the  center  of  the  dent.  W hen  you 
hammer  the  dent  out,  the  hole  will 
allow  the  aluminum  to  come  back  to 
its  original  shape  without  wrinkling. 

After  you  have  banged  out  the  dent, 
check  the  rivets  around  the  area  for 
any  that  may  appear  loose.  If  you  find 
a loose  one,  it  will  either  have  to  be 
secured  or  removed.  A loose  rivet 
prevents  your  making  a good  caulked 


seal  because  it  moves  around,  opening 
the  hole  again.  There  are  some 
products  on  the  market  that  can  be 
used  to  secure  a loose  rivet.  One  such 
sealer  comes  in  a tube  and  hardens  in 
the  air.  A marine  supply  store  should 
be  able  to  provide  you  with  a sealer. 

Set  the  boat  up  on  saw  horses  and 
cover  the  inside  bottom  of  the  boat 
with  water.  That's  a sure  way  to  see 
exactly  where  the  leaks  are.  Mark  the 
leaking  spots  with  a grease  pencil  and 
empty  the  water.  Turn  the  boat  upside 
down  and  patch  the  marked  spots. 
Boaters  have  used  everything  from 
pitch  to  bathtub  sealer  to  patch  rivet 
holes.  Marine  supply  stores  can  give 
you  something  that  will  hold. 

Don  Shiner's  article.  "Fishing 
Multmultmultiple  Wet  Elies  for 
Trout”  (October  issue)  contained 
some  very  practical  information.  It 
didn’t  mention  the  value  of  imitating 
the  dive  a caddis  makes  when  it 
wants  to  penetrate  a placid  surface  to 
lay  its  eggs  on  the  bottom.  Wet  Hies 
with  their  down  wings  imitate 
caddisflies  better  than  mayflies.  When 
mayflies  settle  on  the  water,  they  do 
it  gently.  They  deposit  their  eggs 
either  on  the  water  or  above  it.  Trout 
don’t  slash  them.  They  sip.  Mayfly 
dries  should  be  presented  gently. 
Caddistlies  should  be  slapped  down 
on  calm  water. 

Whenever  my  diving  caddis 
penetrates  the  surface  film  without 
eliciting  a strike.  I jerk  and  twitch  it 
using  an  ordinary  hand  twist.  This 
technique  also  produces  hits.  It 
imitates  the  jerking  and  twitching  of 
a submerged  female  looking  for  a 
place  to  anchor  her  eggs. 

John  H.  Hatt 

Elizabethtown.  NY 
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II  you  have  an  opinion  on  Angler 
content,  a question  on  fishing  or 
boating,  or  a helpful  idea,  send 
correspondence  to:  Editor. 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  P.O.  Box 
1673.  Harrisburg.  F5A  17105-1673. 
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Coming  UP 
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• March.  Your  Rx  for  cabin  fever  is  right  here. 
“Building  the  Spinning  Rod”  is  a step-by-step  explana- 
tion of  how  to  make  your  own  custom  rod. 

• March.  “Dewinterizing  Your  Outboard”  is  a 
technical  description  of  exactly  how  to  get  your  engine 
ready  for  the  season. 

• March.  Took  for  “Dancing  Plastics,"  in  which 
you’ll  find  specific  ideas  for  fishing  jigs,  worms,  and 
other  plastic  fish-getters. 

• April.  Don’t  miss  this  special  spring  issue,  packed 
with  technical  specifics  on  how  to  increase  your  opening 
day  catch  and  how  to  take  the  big  ones  all  season  long. 
Took  for  the  lowdown  on  catching  trout,  shad,  bass, 
and  panfish. 

• Every  month.  Informative,  entertaining,  and  educa- 
tional features  and  columns  on  boating,  natural  history, 
and  law  enforcement. 
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Boating 


Books 

for 

Boaters 


by  Virgil  Chambers 


Probably  one  of  the  furthest 
thoughts  from  your  mind  in  winter  is 
boating,  but  winter  is  an  excellent 
time  to  read  up  on  the  new  trends  and 
current  developments  in  the  area  of 
boating  and  boating  safety. 

Having  the  knowledge  and  the 
proper  information  of  boating  safety 
is  critically  important  in  the 
prevention  of  boating  accidents.  Many 
situations  occur  on  the  water  that 
require  more  than  just  common  sense. 
They  require  knowledge-  knowledge 
gained  by  keeping  abreast  of  the 
current  trends  in  boating  safety.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  the  rules  of  boating 
so  that  you  comply  with  state  and 
federal  boating  laws.  The  boater  who 
knows  how  to  operate  his  craft  legally 
can  operate  it  safely. 

You  may  have  been  boating  for 
five,  10,  20  or  even  40  years.  Yet, 
boating,  boats,  boating  equipment, 
and  the  laws  and  regulations  that 
govern  boating  have  changed 
considerably  during  the  past  several 
years. 

If  sitting  down  and  reading  a book 
on  boating  or  boating  safety  isn’t  easy 
for  you,  how  about  trying  a pamphlet 
or  booklet? 


One  booklet  worth  reading  is  the 
Summary  of  Boating  Regulations, 
which  you  receive  every  year  with 
your  boat  registration.  This  summary 
booklet  provides  you  with  the 
equipment  requirements,  accident 
reporting  information.  Rules  of  the 
Road,  and  other  general  information 
as  it  relates  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  boating  in 
Pennsylvania.  Unfortunately,  feu 
boaters  take  the  time  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  this  information.  T his 
is  apparent  by  the  excuses  our  field 
officers  receive  when  inspecting  some 
45,000  boats  during  their  routine 
waterways  patrol. 

Because  much  of  what  we  know 
about  boating  is  based  on  our 


experience,  it  is  indeed  to  our 
advantage  to  "bone  up  on  boating” 
through  reading.  Safe,  enjoyable 
boating  depends  on  what  you  know 
and  how  you  apply  the  information. 
You  must  understand  and  respect  the 
limits  of  your  boat,  its  equipment,  and 
the  waterway  on  which  you  boat. 

There  are  many  excellent  books 
available  on  the  subject  of  boating, 
and  because  the  cold  weather  keeps 
you  from  enjoying  the  waterways  as  a 
boating  enthusiast,  try  the  next  best 
thing  read  about  boating. 


Virgil  Chambers  is  a Boating 
Education  Specialist  in  the  Fish 
Commission  Bureau  of  Waterw  ays. 


Boating  Publications 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  available  several  informative, 
useful  pamphlets  on  boating  and  boating  safety.  For  a complete  list  of 
Fish  Commission  publications,  send  a business-sized  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  with  requests  to  Publications  Section.  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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Dan  pulled  his  car  into  the  entrance  of  the  camping 

area  below  the  dam  at  Little  Pine  State  Park.  It  was 
getting  close  to  noon  on  Saturday,  the  third  weekend 
in  February,  and  we  were  going  fishing.  We  passed  the 
check-in  station,  crossed  the  bridge,  and  turned  left  along 
Little  Pine  Creek.  Snowmobiles  had  packed  the  road 
surface,  making  it  easier  to  find  the  small  parking  area 
across  from  the  dam’s  water  outlet. 

The  snow  was  at  least  a foot  deep,  white  and  fluffy.  The 
air  was  clear,  fresh,  cold,  and  cutting  as  it  mixed  and  foamed 
with  the  turbulent  water.  The  low  rumbling  of  the  water 
escaping  from  the  dam  seemed  to  be  encompassed  by  the 
silence  of  the  lonely  winter  woods.  We  heard  the  faint 
babbling  of  the  small  brook  that  enters  Little  Pine  at  the 
base  of  the  concrete  outlet  chute.  The  green  of  the 
surrounding  pines  against  the  azure  sky  added  color  to  the 
gray  and  white  of  the  scene. 

We  chose  this  spot  because  we  thought  there  was  a good 
chance  it  would  still  be  open  water.  The  outlet  pipe 
from  the  lake  above  the  dam  would  be  below'  the  ice  cover, 
insulated  from  the  colder  surface  temperature.  Little  Pine 
Creek  below  the  dam  is  therefore  considerably  warmer  than 
other  area  streams  during  the  winter.  The  water  rushes  down 
the  pipe,  through  the  dam,  to  be  ejected  below,  frothing  and 
turbulent.  After  the  water  crosses  the  concrete  chute,  it 
settles  and  meets  the  small  brook.  Across  the  stream  the 
main  current  continues  around  a small  bend  and  then  slides 
through  the  park  toward  Big  Pine  Creek.  On  the  side  we 
chose,  at  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  the  water  deepens  and 
slows  to  a gliding  pool. 

“Boy,  it’s  cold.  What  are  you  going  to  try  first?’’  1 asked 
Dan.  We  had  brought  fly  rods  with  wets,  nymphs,  and 
streamers,  and  spinning  tackle  with  lures  and  worms. 

“I’m  gonna  try  an  old  spinner.  You  know  we’re  crazy. 
Nothing’s  going  to  hit — too  cold — and  that’s  if  there’s  even 
anything  here!” 

“I  don’t  know;  I think  we’ve  got  a chance;  this  slower, 
deeper  water  is  a good  holding  place.”  I put  on  that  big 
nymph  I tied  up,  with  a dark  palmered  hackle  and  the 
turkey  wing  case. 

We  settled  down  to  give  it  a try.  This  trip  was  a real 
exception  for  Dan;  never  before  could  he  be  gotten  off  his 
“one  and  only”  brookie  stream.  My  friend  changed  lures  and 
I switched  to  my  fly  rod  and  a free-drifting  red  worm.  The 
cold  breeze  began  to  bite  at  our  cheeks;  a cloud  started  to 
cross  the  sun. 

“A  bump — Dan — that  felt  like  a bump!”  1 allowed  the 
worm  to  complete  its  drift,  picked  it  up,  and  swung  it  back 
to  the  current  of  the  brook  where  it  enters  the  upper  part  of 
the  pool.  I saw  Dan  look  over  as  the  worm  sank  in  the 
current. 

rharump!  My  rod  bounced  almost  out  of  my 

unsuspecting  hand.  I tightened  my  grip  and  lifted  the 


tip  -the  fish  was  hooked,  just  as  fast  as  that.  ,. 

“Look  at  it;  what  a jump -again  three  four  leaps!" 
Dan  reeled  in  so  we  wouldn’t  tangle  lines.  Upstream, 
down,  and  across,  I worked  him  back  toward  shore.  “Look 
at  him  jump  again!"  1 exclaimed. 

“Wow — nice  fish,”  Dan  repeated  several  times  as  the  trout 


was  worked  in.  unhooked,  and  admired. 

It  had  a small  silver-gray  head  with  a blush  of  color  on 
each  cheek.  It  had  a great  muscular  back,  silver-cameo  in 
color  with  black  dots  on  the  dorsal  surface,  decreasing 
toward  the  deep  belly.  Beginning  at  the  cheek  a stripe  of 
“pink  on  fire”  changing  to  magenta  ran  to  the  strong,  broad 
tail.  I returned  the  fish  to  the  current  and  Dan  and  1 looked 
puzzled  at  each  other.  We  weren’t  sure  yet  what  we  had 
found — a lone  rainbow  or  something  more  we  were  not 
ready  yet  to  name. 

We  took  our  positions  and  swung  the  bait  to  the  head  of 
the  pool. 

“Aha!”  Dan  bubbled  with  excitement  as  his  pole 
throbbed. 

“I  got  one,  too!”  I shouted  as  each  of  our  streaking, 
shimmering,  fighting  rainbows  rose  to  dance  on  the  surface. 
At  times  both  trout  were  in  the  air  at  once.  I moved  slightly 
dowmstream  to  give  us  a better  chance  of  landing  both  fish. 

“He’s  cornin’  in,  gettin’  tired,”  Dan  said  anxiously. 

“Get  the  net!”  I shouted. 

“I  don’t  want  to  knock  any  scales  off.  I’ll  slide  him  up  in 
the  shallow  and  get  a hand  under  ’im.” 


I slowly  worked  my  own  fish  as  Dan’s  swirled,  flopped. 

and  came  to  the  shallows.  He  stepped  into  the  water  and 
guided  the  trout  to  his  hand  with  the  pole.  He  bent,  gave  a 
twist  of  the  hook,  and  the  trout  was  free  again. 

“Want  some  help  with  yours?  My  hands  already  feel  like 
two  blocks  of  ice.” 

“Okay,  I’ll  bring  him  up  where  you  landed  yours.”  1 led 
my  trout  to  the  shallows;  he  took  one  last  lunge,  splashed, 
flipped,  and  broke  the  leader.  We  watched  him  dart  across 
the  pool  to  disappear  in  the  depths. 

We  looked  at  each  other  and  were  both  thinking  the  same 
thing.  “It’s  loaded  with  trout  out  there  all  rainbows.” 

“I’m  gonna  put  my  gloves  on  for  a couple  of  minutes  or  1 
won’t  even  be  able  to  hold  my  rod.”  Dan  said,  shivering. 

“Good  idea.  Let’s  leave  the  equipment  here  and  walk 
along  the  top  edge  of  the  bank,  up  the  brook.  The  rainbows 
can’t  go  upstream  past  the  dam.  It  seems  to  me  it  will  tell  us 
something  if  we  find  them  up  this  brook.” 

We  climbed  the  bank,  went  upstream  25  yards,  and 
peered  over.  There  was  a small  pool  maybe  two  feet  deep 
and  five  feet  wide.  Moving,  flashing,  changing  positions, 
they  reflected  their  identity:  trout!  Same  as  below.  We  had 
discovered  something,  and  it  looked  to  us  like  a run  of 
rainbow  trout.  We  backed  away,  stood  up.  brushed  the 
snow  off,  and  w'alked  down  to  the  main  stream  and  our 
equipment. 
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“Keep  it  up!  Great!”  I shouted  to  add  my  support. 

I hat  trout  tugged  and  pulled,  hut  was  no  longer  able  to 
take  line.  As  he  came  slowly  in,  he  swirled  to  the  surface  and 
flapped  his  great  tail,  hut  his  escape  was  not  to  be. 

Dan  lifted  him  from  the  water,  one  hand  behind  the  head, 
the  other  toward  the  tail.  There  was  a mass  of  fish  between. 
We  both  gazed  at  the  rainbow,  in  full  spawning  colors.  It 
extended  beyond  the  20-inch  mark  on  my  rod.  Dan  looked 
at  me  with  shining  eyes  and  a broad  smile.  He  didn’t  have  to 
say  a word.  I responded  simply  with,  “Beautiful  trout.”  Dan 
took  a step  into  the  water  and  reached  down;  the  trout 
finned  and  slowly  turned  to  the  pool. 

I do  not  know  how  many  rainbow  trout  we  caught  that 
day.  They  hit  everything  we  moved  through  the  water, 
including  my  nymph,  and  Dan’s  own  Mausteller  May  wet. 
The  fishing  was  fast,  exciting,  and  we  had  it  all  to  ourselves. 

We  took  our  rods  apart  and  collected  our  scattered 
equipment. 

“Dave,  I didn’t  expect  anything  like  this.  1 never  thought 
I’d  say  this,  but  if  there  are  fish  like  those  around,  you  might 
get  me  off  my  brook  once  or  twice.”  This  was  an  amazing 
statement  for  Dan  to  make.  He  went  on,  “I  don’t  think 
anyone  else  knows  these  fish  are  here!” 

“I  don’t  think  so,  either.  I've  never  seen  anyone  fishing 
below  the  dam  in  the  winter.  Where  do  you  think  the  trout 
came  from?”  I asked. 

“Some  might  be  from  above  the  dam.  They  stock  a lot  of 
rainbows  for  the  ice-fishing  season.  That’s  if  they  could 
survive  coming  through  the  outlet  pipe.  There  are  so  many 
here  it  looks  to  me  like  they  ran  up  from  Big  Pine.” 

“I  agree,  most  of  the  rainbows  were  so  big  and  heavy. 


I had  work  to  do  before  I was  ready  again  to  fish.  Dan 
picked  up  his  rod  and  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  pool.  He 
got  the  small  worm  out  to  the  edge  of  the  main  current,  and 
it  drifted  back  to  the  head  ol  the  deepening  pool.  He  reeled 
in  and  repeated  the  cast. 

1 clipped  my  leader  and  started  tying  on  a nymph  when, 

“I  got  one!  He’s  big!  He’s  taking  line!”  This  was  a scene  I’ll 
never  forget.  “Z////////!”  The  drag  sang  as  the  trout  went 
across  the  stream  and  catapulted  out  of  the  water, 
shimmering,  shaking,  showing  his  si/e.  The  line  started  to 
slacken  as  the  fish  moved  back  to  the  middle  and  upstream. 
Dan  held  the  bending  rod  high  and  reeled  frantically  to  keep 
a tight  line,  .lust  as  he  regained  the  slack.  “Z zzzzzzzz!”  The 
fish  tore  back  across  and  downstream. 

“Keep  after  him,  Dan!  You  can  do  it!  Keep  with  im!”  I 
shouted. 

“Whoooa,”  was  all  I could  make  out  from  Dan  as  he  ran, 
slid,  jumped,  and  skated  along  the  snow-covered  rocks  and 
icy  stream  edge,  following  the  trout. 

Below,  the  stream  widened  and  slowed  Here  Dan  made 
his  stand.  I had  never  seen  such  a big  trout,  and  on  a fly  rod. 
The  fish  bore  down,  pulling  and  tugging,  then  ran  again  to 
end  in  a fighting,  noble  leap. 

I knew  Dan  was  fatigued  by  now;  his  hands  and  feet 
numb;  his  stamina  taxed  by  the  frigid  air  and  the  snowy,  icy 
runs  he  was  forced  to  take  pursuing  his  rainbow. 


Dan  seemed  to  gain  line  on  the  trout,  only  to  have  it 
jump,  dance,  fall  back  to  the  water,  and  race  upstream 
to  the  pool  where  the  battle  began.  Not  far  behind  came 
Dan  doggedly  stumbling  to  the  edge  of  the  brook. 

I had  the  feeling  my  friend  was  now  not  sure  who  would 
win.  He  and  that  trout  were  in  their  own  world.  Both 
seemed  to  be  spent. 


colored  like  I’ve  never  seen.” 

“It  was  by  far  the  largest  trout  I ever  caught.  We  hit  it  just 
right.” 

We  were  both  cautious  of  saving  spawning  run.  Most 
people  believe^the  rainbows  go  downstream  to  bigger 
water  after  the  stream  temperatures  warm.  We  both  had 
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caught  rainbows  up  cold-water  brooks  after  late  summer 
rains.  We  figured  the  rainbows  went  back  to  their  old  haunts 
when  the  colder  fall  nights  brought  the  large-stream  • 
temperatures  down.  In  late  February  the  running  spawning 
instinct-  arose  and  the  warmer,  early-spring-like  water  of 
Little  Pine  was  the  lure. 

The  car  heater  felt  good  as  we  sat  and  had  a swig  of  hot 
coffee  before  starting  home.  The  sky  brought  hack  the 
memory  of  those  rainbows  when  the  sinking  red-gold  sun 
turned  to  magenta  and  gave  a blush  of  pink  to  the  snow- 
covered  woods.  Our  tires  crunched  the  snow  as  night  fell  on  the 
secret  of  Little  Pine  and  its  rainbows  of  February.  [pa] 


Lodging,  campgrounds,  food,  tackle, 
gas,  and  groceries  for  the  area  of 
Little  Pine  Creek. 

Happy  Acres 
Waterville,  PA  17776 
(717)  847-3221 

General  store,  tackle,  bait,  restaurant,  cabins,  rooms, 
camping.  Borders  Little  Pine  State  Park. 

Little  Pine  State  Park 
P.O.  Box  100 
Waterville,  PA  17776 
(717)  753-8209 
Camping 

Pine  Creek  Inn 
R.D.  4 

Jersey  Shore,  PA  1 7740 
(717)  753-3483 
Restaurant 

Pine  Creek  Trading  Post 
R.D.  4 

Jersey  Shore,  PA  17740 
(717)  753-5772 
Tackle,  bait,  gas,  groceries 

Poust  Taxidermy  & Country  Store 
R.D.  4 

Jersey  Shore,  PA  17740 
(717)  398-2904 
Tackle,  bait,  gas,  groceries. 

A good  display  of  mounted  fish  and  game. 

Waterville  Hotel,  Inc. 

Waterville,  PA  17776 
(717)  847-3231 
Restaurant  and  lodging 

Wheary’s  General  Store 
Waterville,  PA  17776 
(717)  847-3241 
Tackle,  bait,  gas,  groceries 

This  information  is  provided  by  the  author. 
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The  Black  Crappie 

by  Robert  J.  Roscinski 


The  black  crappie.  Pomoxis  nigromaculatus,  is  a favorite 
panfish  of  many  Commonwealth  anglers.  It  is  easy  to 
catch,  provides  sport  on  ultralight  tackle,  and  is  very  tasty. 

Also  known  as  the  calico  bass,  papermouth,  speckled 
perch,  strawberry  bass,  and  bream,  the  black  crappie 
derives  its  name  from  its  pointed  gill  cover  and  black, 
irregularly  shaped  spots  on  the  body  and  fins.  The  back  is 
olive,  blending  to  metallic  green  to  golden  brown  with  a 
silver  or  blue  cast.  The  sides  are  iridescent  green  to  silver. 
This  large,  deep-bodied  sunfish  is  sized  between  the 
largemouth  bass  and  the  bluegill.  Its  body  shape  is  similar 
to  most  other  sunfishes,  except  that  the  nape  is 
prominately  notched,  making  the  head  appear  long  in 
relation  to  the  body  size.  In  addition,  the  dorsal  fin  is 
farther  along  the  back  than  it  is  on  other  sunfishes,  with 
the  front  of  the  dorsal  fin  in  line  with  the  anal  fin. 

The  black  crappie  and  white  crappie  (Pomoxis 
annularis)  are  similar  in  coloration  and  body  shape  and 
are  frequently  confused  with  each  other.  Close  inspection 
of  several  features  aids  the  identification  of  each  species. 
The  black  crappie  has  seven  to  eight  hard,  spiny  dorsal 
rays,  while  the  white  crappie  has  five  to  six.  The  black 
crappie  has  an  irregular  pattern  of  black  blotches  in  a 
vague  horizontal  grouping.  Five  to  10  faint  vertical  bands 
of  black  pigment  extend  from  the  back  toward  the  anal  fin 
in  the  white  crappie.  The  black  crappie  has  a stubby 
snout,  compared  with  the  more  elongated  snout  ol  the 
white  crappie.  The  length  of  the  dorsal  fin  base  is  equal  to 
the  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  first  dorsal  ray  in  the 
black  crappie.  The  length  of  the  dorsal  fin  base,  when 
projected  forward,  reaches  the  opercle,  or  gill  cover,  not 
the  eye,  in  the  white  crappie. 

Tike  other  members  of  the  sunfish  family,  the  male 
black  crappie  arrives  at  the  spawning  grounds  first  to 
establish  a territory  and  build  a nest.  The  nest  is  a shallow 
depression  eight  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  usually  near 
vegetation  in  water  from  10  to  24  inches  deep.  Individual 
nests  are  five  to  six  feet  apart.  Spawning  occurs  from  May 
to  early  June  in  Pennsylvania,  when  water  temperatures 
reach  60°  F.  to  68°  F.  The  female,  producing  an  average  of 
38,000  eggs,  spawns  with  several  males  in  more  than  one 
nest.  The  eggs  are  slightly  less  than  one  millimeter  in 
diameter  and  hatch  in  three  to  five  days.  The  male  defends 
the  nest,  eggs,  and  fry  until  the  fry  are  several  days  old 
and  leave  the  nest. 

Black  crappies  grow  rapidly,  attaining  about  three 
inches  in  length  during  the  first  year  of  growth.  In 
Pennsylvania,  average  growth  is  six  inches  at  two  years, 

7.6  inches  at  three  years,  and  8.8  inches  at  four.  Sexual 
maturity  is  reached  in  the  second  to  fourth  year  of  growth. 
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Depending  on  the  fertility  of  the  habitat  and  size  of  the 
population,  growth  can  be  quite  varied.  Overpopulation 
easily  results  in  stunted  growth.  Generally,  black  crappies 
attain  a smaller  size  than  white  crappies. 

Young  black  crappies  feed  on  zooplankton  and  small 
aquatic  insect  larvae.  To  the  third  year  of  life,  black 
crappie  effectively  utilize  small  insects,  because  the  fish 
have  many  long,  fine  gill  rakers,  which  are  well  adapted 
for  straining  large  amounts  of  water.  Black  crappies  larger 
than  six  inches  consume  a variety  of  fishes  smaller  than 
2.5  inches  in  length,  including  yellow  perch,  bluegill, 
pumpkinseed  sunfish,  black  crappies,  largemouth  bass, 
smallmouth  bass,  golden  shiners,  and  other  minnow 
species. 

The  black  crappie  is  usually  found  in  clear,  quiet  areas 
of  ponds,  lakes,  streams,  and  rivers.  They  congregate  in 
schools  and  usually  seek  areas  containing  vegetation, 
brush,  and  other  cover.  They  are  less  tolerant  of  turbid 
water  than  the  white  crappie  and  frequently  are  less 
abundant  when  both  species  are  present  in  such  water. 

The  natural  range  of  the  black  crappie  extends  from 
Quebec  south  through  most  of  the  midwestern  and  eastern 
states  with  the  exception  of  an  area  east  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  and  north  of  North  Carolina. 
Because  of  its  popularity,  the  black  crappie  has  been 
introduced  in  many  areas.  In  Pennsylvania,  black  crappies 
are  stocked  as  fingerlings  in  lakes  greater  than  50  acres  in 
size  and  as  adults  in  community  ponds. 

When  one  black  crappie  is  caught,  anglers  know  that 
action  can  be  fast  before  the  school  moves.  Black  crappies 
can  be  caught  using  small  spinners,  flies,  poppers,  and  lead 
jigs  from  1/ 32-ounce  to  '/s-ounce.  Experienced  anglers  find 
a quill  bobber  and  small  minnow  combination  effective. 
Angling  is  usually  best  at  night  and  during  the  early 
morning  hours.  Black  crappie  feed  during  the  winter,  and 
ice  fishing  is  also  effective  using  teardrop  “ice  flies”  tipped 
with  small  minnows  less  than  two  inches  in  length. 

Angling  is  best  in  the  spring  when  the  fish  form  large 
schools  before  spawning.  The  state  record  crappie, 
weighing  three  pounds,  six  ounces  and  measuring  16->8 
inches  in  length,  was  taken  from  the  Delaware  River, 

Bucks  County,  on  April  26,  1983.  1 


Robert  J.  Roscinski  earned  a bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
zoology  from  Penn  State  and  has  completed  two  graduate- 
level  courses  in  water  pollution  biology  at  American 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  is  a Fish  Commission 
Fisheries  Technician  in  the  Fisheries  Management 
Section's  area  office  in  Huntsdale. 
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In  December  we  took  part  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Conference,  which  was 
convened  by  the  governors  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  Having 
had  some  input  through  a scientific  advisory  committee  before  the  conference, 
we  hoped  that  our  contributions  were  respected  and  well-received. 

All  in  all,  the  conference  has  to  be  deemed  a success.  The  very  title  of  the 
conference,  “The  Chesapeake  Bay  - An  Action  Agenda,”  was  not  only 
prophetic,  but  turned  out  to  be  a reality  as  we  listened  to  actual  commitments  by 
all  three  states.  The  largest  commitment,  by  Governor  Hughes  of  Maryland,  was 
approximately  $40  million  and  included  the  cleanup  of  Baltimore  Harbor,  which 
in  itself  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  contributions.  The  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  announced  a $6  million  expenditure  over  the  next  two  years  “as  a 
first  step.”  EPA  was  noncommittal  in  new  monies. 

Pennsylvania’s  promise  was  that  $2  million  would  be  requested  from  the 
legislature  to  stem  sediment  runoff  along  the  river.  As  Tt.  Governor  Scranton 
put  it,  “50  percent  of  the  fresh  water  that  flows  into  the  Bay  comes  from  the 
Susquehanna.  With  it  come  many  of  the  problems  with  pollutants  that  we’ve 
addressed  at  the  conference.  But  there  are  two  reasons  why  we  pledge  our 
support:  first,  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  enjoy  the  Bay;  second,  millions  of 
Pennsylvanians  enjoy  the  produce  of  the  Bay;  and  that  bounty  and  produce  are 
threatened.” 

Reviewing  the  $27  million,  six-year  study  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  we  note  that  some  of  the  key  findings  were  that  submerged  aquatic 
vegetation,  the  nursery  for  untold  numbers  of  finfish  and  shellfish  species  and  a 
general  indicator  of  the  Bay’s  health,  has  declined  by  approximately  60  percent 
throughout  the  Chesapeake;  oyster  spat  set  has  dropped  in  the  last  10  years, 
most  noticeably  in  the  upper  Bay  and  western  tributaries;  and  catches  of 
anadromous  fish  like  shad,  alewives,  and  striped  bass  have  declined  dramatically. 

In  the  case  of  stripers,  this  is  an  absolute  emergency  that  has  triggered  changes 
in  the  coastwide  striped  bass  management  plan,  which  call  for  a 55  percent 
reduction  of  striper  landings  for  1984.  Politically  attractive  hatcheries  are  no 
substitute  for  improved  water  quality-  in  fact,  they  are  a dangerous  diversion  of 
effort. 

Pennsylvania’s  contribution  for  this  first  year  is  going  to  be  used  in 
educational  programs  with  agricultural  interests — to  try  to  get  better  cooperation 
from  farmers  in  implementing  erosion  and  sediment  control  plans,  and  the  wiser 
use  of  fertilizers.  The  management  of  manure  alone,  done  on  a proper  basis, 
could  be  a key  to  cutting  back  on  the  loadings  of  phosphorous  coming  from 
Pennsylvania. 

We  wish  them  well  we  need  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  if  we  can’t  make  a 
commitment  to  save  the  greatest  bay  and  estuary  on  the  East  Coast,  then  there  is 
no  hope  for  the  rest  of  them.  l ooking  back  to  1935,  when  the  U.S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  was  formed  with  noble  goals,  we  were  concerned  that  there 
has  not  been  the  success  that  should  have  followed  all  their  efforts.  There  are  far 
too  many  farms  that  go  so  far  as  having  a soil  and  water  plan,  but  fail  to 
implement  it.  This  shortsightedness  has  caught  up  with  us  to  the  extent  that 
sediment  is  still  the  most  acute  pollutant  in  Pennsylvania  waters,  and  much  of  it 
comes  from  farms.  It  also  makes  sense  for  them  not  to  use  more  nutrients  than 
they  actually  need.  All  the  vast  agricultural  programs  and  subsidies  have  to  be 
reviewed  in  light  of  what  is  best  for  all  of  us.  If  everyone  involved  cooperates  to 
the  extent  of  the  commitments  that  they  have  already  made,  it  is  possible  that 
the  expressions  of  Captain  John  Smith’s  1608  diary  could  again  come  true: 

"There  was  an  abundance  of  fish  lying  so  thick  with  their  heads  above  the 
water  that  for  want  of  nets  we  attempted  to  catch  them  with  a frying  pan. 
Neither  belter  fish,  more  plenty,  nor  variety  for  small  fish  had  any  of  us 
ever  seen — heaven  and  earth  have  never  agreed  better  to  frame  a place  for 
man 's  habitation. " 
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by  Gerry  Kingdom 
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An  unexpected  cold  early  morning  downpour 
had  turned  me  into  a human  sponge,  but  that 
didn’t  bother  my  wife  any.  She  demanded  that  1 
stick  around. 

“1  know  we’re  going  to  catch  something.  And  besides,  it’s 
raining.  Fish  bite  like  crazy  when  it  rains.  We  can  really  mop 
up.” 

“I  am  mopping  up!”  1 told  her.  “And  fish  don’t  bite  better 
in  the  rain.” 

She  was  adamant.  “You’ll  see.  You  know  Fm  always 
right.” 


I sloshed  to  the  car  and  sat  watching  the  wipers  splish- 
splash  hack  and  forth  across  the  windshield.  Just  as 
aggravation  was  getting  a stranglehold  on  me,  Linda’s 
bobber,  to  which  was  attached  an  eight-pound-test  line  and 
an  outsized  minnow,  plunged  beneath  the  surface. 

Before  I had  a chance  to  gulp  down  my  coffee  and 
scamper  dowm  the  hill,  she  was  beaming  at  a 19-inch 
Promised  Land  Lake  pickerel  that  Hopped  at  her  feet. 

“See,”  she  said,  taking  up  where  aggravation  left  off,  “fish 
do  bite  better  in  the  rain.” 

Who  was  1 to  argue?  1 rigged  together  my  gear  and  joined 
in  to  what  became  a most  productive  day,  and  since  that 
moment  of  spousal  instruction  I’ve  become  a convert  to  the 
rules  of  the  rain  angler. 

Actually,  there  is  some  logic  to  it  all.  Consider  this: 
Raindrops  pitter-pattering  on  the  water's  surface  create  an 
opaque  shield  that  obstructs  a fish’s  vision.  There’s  far  less 
likelihood  that  an  angler’s  form  or  shadow  will  spook  his 
prey,  so  fish  do  tend  to  be  less  suspicious  during  a rainfall. 
This  advantage  is  especially  beneficial  to  an  angler  who  is 
pursuing  a species  that’s  notoriously  wary,  such  as  trout. 

A heavy  rainfall  can  also  heat  up  water  temperatures  and 
activate  warmwater  species.  Fish  that  have  “hibernated”  in 
colder  depths  will  migrate  into  warmer  shallows  where 
runoff  waters  have  sent  temperatures  upward.  This  time  is 
especially  good  to  fish  the  shorelines  for  bass. 


New  cover 

Another  important  consideration  is  that  rising  waters  and 
deeper  shorelines  provide  new  cover.  RecentK  submerged 
bushes  and  tree  trunks  become  new  homes  for  predators. 

Try  to  memorize  the  structure  of  a shoreline  before  a 
rainfall.  In  this  way  you  won't  have  to  probe  for  shallow 
obstructions.  You'll  be  able  to  head  right  to  them. 

Without  question,  the  most  convincing  reason  that  rain\ 
weather  and  quality  fishing  go  hand  in  hand  is  that  food  is 
washed  into  the  water  during  a storm.  Hardly  a trout 
fisherman  alive  will  debate  the  notion  that  stream  trout  go 
on  binges  just  after  a downpour.  T hat  same  notion  applies 
to  most  other  species  as  well.  If  the  rainfall  is  heavy  enough, 
worms  and  other  terrestrials  are  washed  into  the  water,  and 
nymphs  are  aroused  from  their  beds.  They’ll  provide  all  the 
urging  even  big  fish  need  to  take  your  presentation. 

An  elderly  neighbor  of  mine  believed  so  ardently  in  this 
rain-brings-good-fishing  theory  that  he'd  pack  his  gear  and 
go  fishing  almost  exclusively  during  the  dry  hours  that  came 
right  after  a rainstorm.  He'd  rarely  come  home  without  a 
good  take  of  fish.  To  him.  any  other  time  was  just  not  worth 
the  effort. 

An  angler  who  adapts  his  fishing  patterns  to  weather 
changes  is  also  going  to  optimize  his'success  odds.  Here  are 
some  tips  that  will  help  you  do  just  that. 


Muddy  waters 

If  the  water  that  you’re  fishing  has  been  muddied  by  a 
rainfall,  use  lures  like  spinners  or  sonics  that  do  more  than 
appeal  to  a fish’s  sense  of  sight.  The  growing  importance  of 
these  lures  can  be  noted  in  their  dramatic  sales  increase  over 
the  past  few  years.  And  at  no  time  are  they  more  important 
than  on  rainy  days,  when  fish  rely  on  their  sense  of  sound  or 
vibration. 

When  you’re  not  using  artificials,  try  to  match  your  bait 
to  the  type  of  rainfall  at  hand.  Use  smaller  terrestrials  during 
a light  drizzle,  and  larger  terrestrials  during  a heavy  shower. 

If  a long-favored  hotspot  suddenly  stops  producing,  give 
some  thought  to  recent  weather  patterns.  Could  yesterday's 
rain  have  altered  conditions  at  the  site?  If  it  has,  is  the  same 
spot  worth  sticking  with?  If  you  think  that  rains  don’t  alter 
lake  or  stream  structures,  consider  what  the  rains  of 
Hurricane  Agnes  did  to  the  Susquehanna  River.  They 
literally  altered  cities. 

Shoreline  action 

When  rainy-day  fishing,  concentrate  your  efforts  close  to 
shore.  Here  is  where  most  of  the  changes  in  the  food  cycle 
have  taken  place.  This  holds  true  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  in 
streams.  Keep  a sharp  lookout  for  grassy  banks,  and 
overhangs  where  bountiful  tree  limbs  jut  out  over  the  water. 
Here  is  where  rains  wash  insects  into  the  vicinities  of  feeding 
fish,  and  it’s  here  where  you’ll  have  your  very  best 
opportunities  to  catch  big  fish.  Try  to  avoid  rock-filled 
shoreline  points.  These  spots  usually  don’t  harbor  as  much 
insect  life  as  do  more  verdant  areas. 

If  you  decide  to  use  artificials,  select  those  that  best 
duplicate  terrestrials  living  on  adjacent  lands.  I’ve  gotten 
away  from  using  minnows  when  it  rains.  Instead,  I use 
plastic  worms,  poppers,  and  small  rubber  spiders  or  rubber 
frogs.  These  simulate  the  creatures  most  likely  to  be  washed 
into  the  water  during  a downpour. 

Another  good  bet  is  to  look  for  running-water  spots  such 
as  creek  inlets  that  feed  into  the  main  body  of  water  you’re 
fishing.  These  places  are  always  good  to  fish,  but  after  a 
heavy  rain  they  are  even  better  because  they,  too,  hold  foo 
from  an  extensive  area  of  shoreline,  only  to  deposit  it  in  th 
lake  or  river. 

Although  fishing  in  the  rain  may  cause  you  a few 
discomforts,  it  should  not  cause  you  any  harm,  unless  you 
dress  improperly  or  ignore  the  dangers  of  an  electrical 
storm. 


Rainwear 

Always  dress  to  keep  warm  and  dry,  but  don’t  overdress. 
A loose-fitting  poncho  that  folds  for  easy  storage  should  be 
an  everyday  part  of  your  fishing  gear.  You  might  also 
consider  stowing  a spare  outfit  of  clothing  in  your  car.  If 
you  get  soaked,  as  I have  more  than  once,  you’ll  at  least  be 
able  to  drive  home  in  comfort. 

Above  all,  don’t  continue  to  fish  when  you  see  lightning 
or  hear  thunder.  Only  the  foolish  play  such  a dangerous 
game. 

Does  predicting  the  weather  help?  Many  anglers  think  it 
does.  A falling  barometer  is  a good  indication  that  rain  is  on 
its  way. 

As  with  all  other  modes  of  freshwater  fishing,  rainy-day 
fishing  provides  best  results  for  the  angler  who  is  prepared. 
In  this  particular  case,  having  an  adequate  supply  of  rain 
gear  is  not  the  only  preparation  you  need  to  make.  By 
keeping  in  mind  the  tips  given  above,  you  can  improve  your 
bad-weather  fishing  considerably. 

Pennsylvania  is  blessed  with  an  abundant  annual  rainfall, 
and  the  many  species  of  fish  within  the  state’s  borders  rely 
on  this  rainfall  for  survival.  Considering  their  behavior  can 
help  you  be  a better  angler.  r^n 


Concentrate  your  efforts  close  to  shore  for  wet-weather 
action.  Use  counterfeits  that  best  imitate  insects  and  other 
baits  washed  into  a waterway.  In  addition,  fish  near  creek 
inlets,  which  readily  bring  food  to  waiting  gamefish  after 
a rain. 
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On  the  Edge 
of  History 

by  Mike  Sajna 


To  the  vast  majority  of 

mankind,  the  afternoon  Ed 
Sutryn  stood  under  an  oak 
tree  on  Fishing  Creek  near  Lamar 
and  brushed  ants  off  his  shoulder 
may  not  stand  with  the  day  that  Sir 
Issac  Newton  sat  under  a tree  at 
Cambridge  University  and  was  struck 
on  the  head  by  a falling  apple. 

But  that's  only  the  opinion  of  those 
individuals  luckless  enough  not  to  be 
anglers.  In  the  eyes  of  fishermen,  fly 


Here's  how  a Pennsylvania  angler  and  inventor 
came  up  with  a worldwide  winning  fish-getter. 


March  1984 


fishermen  in  particular,  that  moment 
may  someday  assume  just  as  mythic 
proportions  as  Newton's  experience. 
In  Sutryn's  subconscious  on  that  day 
began  to  germinate  the  seed  ol  the 
idea  which  would  become  the 
McMurray  Ant,  in  the  minds  of 
many  knowledgeable  anglers  the  best 
ant  pattern  every  developed. 
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Jim  Bashline 


“All  my  life  I’ve  been  tying  flies, 
and  I’ve  never  gone  for  standard 
patterns  because  I’ve  neyer  had  any 
formal  instruction,”  Sutryn,  a retired 
U.S.  Postal  Service  mechanic,  says 
now  about  the  start  of  his  search  for 
a better  ant  pattern. 

“1  look  at  it  more  like  an 
accomplishment  in  engineering  than 
in  fly  tying,”  he  adds.  Such  simple 
understatement  is  common  of  the 
quiet  Sutryn. 

To  start,  the  reason  he  was 
standing  under  an  oak  tree  that  day 
back  in  the  mid-1960s  was  because  he 
and  his  fishing  partner  were  being 
skunked.  The  pool  beneath  the  tree 
was  boiling  with  rising  trout,  yet  not 
one  would  even  so  much  as  stop  to 
take  a look  at  anything  in  either  of 
their  fly  boxes. 

As  often  happens  after  a day  of 
hard  fishing  without  a hit,  the  ride 
back  home  was  longer  than  usual, 
and  most  of  the  talk  between  the  two 
men  centered  around  their  inability  to 
hook  a fish. 

“Neither  of  us  could  come  up  with 
an  idea  of  what  the  fish  were  feeding 
on,”  he  says  about  that  discussion. 

Not  until  Sutryn  was  back  home  in 
McMurray  that  night  did  he  think 
about  the  ants  falling  on  him.  That 
thought  brought  back  the  memory  of 
a trout  he  had  watched  some  years 
earlier.  The  fish  was  in  a clear, 
spring-fed  pond  and  was  feeding 
regularly  on  something  invisible. 

Hooking  a live  grasshopper  to  the 
end  of  his  line,  Sutryn  finally 
managed  to  catch  that  fish  and 
examine  the  contents  of  its  stomach. 
What  he  found,  he  recalls,  were 
about  two  tablespoons  of  large,  black 
ants.  He  then  remembered  that  the 
pond,  like  the  pool,  was  surrounded 
by  large,  overhanging  trees. 

“I  just  put  two  and  two  together 
after  that,”  he  said. 

Knowing  what  food  those  trout 
were  feeding  on,  however,  did  not 
mark  the  end  of  the  problem.  As  far 
as  Sutryn  was  concerned,  that  was 
only  the  beginning.  The  only  ant 
patterns  in  general  use  back  then 
were  made  of  either  silk  thread  or 
fur.  They  were  hard  to  see  when  they 
were  on  the  water  and  often  sank,  so 
they  were  difficult  to  fish  properly. 

Because  Sutryn  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  visual  qualities  and  floating 
properties  of  traditional  ant  patterns, 
and  because  he  always  had  that 


unconventional  tendency  when  it 
came  to  fly  tying  -as  well  as  the 
penchant  for  tinkering  that  all 
mechanics  possess  he  began 
thinking  about  different  materials 
that  might  be  used  for  a new  ant 
design. 

His  first  choice  of  material  was 
cork.  It  floated  well  and  was  hard, 
exactly  like  the  body  of  a natural. 

His  next  step  was  to  whittle  a body 
out  of  a small  piece. 

The  design  looked  good,  but  there 
also  was  little  doubt  that  it  w'as  very 
fragile,  and  probably  would  not  stand 
up  even  to  one  fish. 

“The  idea  struck  me  then,  why  not 
just  string  it  on  a piece  of  nylon,” 
Sutryn  said. 

Running  a short  length  of 
monofilament  through  two  tiny  bits 
of  cork  strengthened  the  fly  and 
certainly  gave  the  body  the  distinctive 
thin-waisted  appearance  of  the 
natural.  But  the  question  still 
remained  whether  or  not  it  would 
catch  fish. 

To  test  his  new  design,  Sutryn  said 


he  decided  to  pay  a visit  to  Elk  Creek 
in  Centre  County.  A tributary  of 
famed  Penns  Creek.  Sutryn  knew 
that  Elk  Creek  had  a good 
population  of  wild  brook  trout,  and 
perhaps  more  importantly,  it  was  a 
stream  that  he  knew  was  tough.  As 
many  times  as  he  had  fished  it.  he 
had  never  really  experienced  any  luck 
on  that  waterway. 

“That  was  the  first  really  serious 
workout  1 gave  them,”  he  remembers, 
and  then  later  adds,  “The  thing  that 
got  me  about  the  ant  was  that  they 
came  up  nice  and  easy  and  took  it 
almost  like  they  were  licking  their 
lips.  They  weren’t  a bit  afraid  of  it.” 

For  the  record,  Sutryn  took  “only 
two  or  three  fish”  that  day  back  in 
1965.  He  lost  another  one  of  18  or  19 
inches,  he  says,  but  also  proved  to 
himself  that  the  pattern  worked. 
Judging  from  the  letters  praising  the 
McMurray  Ant  he  has  received  from 
anglers  across  the  United  States. 
France,  England,  Japan.  New 
Zealand,  and  Austrailia.  more  than  a 
few  fishermen  agree.  E 


Fishing  the  McMurray  Ant 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  McMurray  Ant  is  a patented  fly  pattern  and 
cannot  be  legally  manufactured  and  sold  except  by  its  inventor. 

Ed  Sutryn  makes  all  the  ant  bodies  himself  and  then  sells  them 
wholesale  to  a dealer  who  in  turn  distributes  them  to  outlets  throughout 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Even  though  Sutryn  takes  pride  in  his  craftmanship,  going  so  far  as 
to  test  the  durability  of  each  individual  body  with  a one-pound  weight, 
the  design  is  somewhat  fragile  and  requires  an  angler  to  take  a few 
precautions  to  ensure  that  it  lasts  beyond  the  first  few'  fish.  These 
safeguards  are  especially  important  since  Sutryn  was  forced  to  switch  the 
body  material  from  difficult-to-obtain  cork  to  readily  available  balsa 
wood. 

“When  you’re  unhooking  a fish  you  have  to  make  sure  you’re  not 
putting  pressure  on  the  body  parts,”  he  says. 

Because  the  pressure  on  the  body  causes  the  balsa  either  to  compress 
or  to  split  apart,  he  recommends  that  anglers  who  land  fish  using  any  of 
his  designs  use  hemostats  to  grasp  and  remove  the  hook  from  their 
quarry's  mouth.  It  is  most  important,  Sutryn  cautions,  to  use  hemostats 
with  the  smaller  flies  in  sizes  18,  20,  and  22. 

Still,  he  points  out,  it  takes  a “pretty  good  pinch”  to  destroy  a 
McMurray  fly  body.  “1  know  you  wouldn’t  pinch  anybody  in  an 
elevator  that  hard.” 

Anglers  who  like  to  be  as  certain  as  possible  that  they  do  not  ruin  a 
body  on  the  first  fish  should  consider  flattening  the  barb  of  the  hook  to 
make  the  fly  easier  to  remove. 

In  addition  to  exercising  care  in  removing  a McMurray  fly  from  a 
fish,  be  careful  when  attaching  one  to  a tippet.  The  proper  way  to  fasten 
it  is  to  hold  the  fly  by  the  bend  of  the  hook,  not  by  the  body,  and  then 
slip  the  leader  through  the  eye  and  finish  the  job. 
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Building 

Spinning 


by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 


Save  money,  participate  in  an 
interesting  wintertime  fishing 
hobby,  and  make  tackle  exactly 
the  way  you  want  it.  These  are  three 
good  reasons  for  making  your  own 
fishing  rods. 

The  irony  is  that  many  anglers  think 
that  rod  building  is  too  difficult  or  that 
it  requires  special,  expensive  tools. 
However,  the  techniques  are  easily 
learned  and  no  special  tools  are  re- 
quired. While  spinning  rods  are  per- 
haps the  most  popular  to  make,  any  rod 
involves  the  same  techniques.  Rod 
building  is  basically  a two-step  opera- 
tion gluing  the  rod  handle  parts  on 
the  rod  blank,  and  then  wrapping  the 
guides. 

Tools  and  parts 

You  won’t  need  any  tools  for  your 
first  rod.  although  later  on  for  your  rod 
building  you  might  want  to  add  a rod 
wrapping  tool,  cork  gluing  clamps, 
curing  motors  for  the  epoxy  finishes 
favored  today,  and  special  rulers,  burn- 
ishers, etc.  You  will  need  some  materials 
including  threads  (size  A for  light  and 
ultralight  rods  and  size  D for  medium- 
action  and  heavy-action  rods),  epoxy 
glue,  color  preserver,  varnish  or  epoxy 
rod  finish,  some  razor  blades,  and  a file. 

The  parts  you  need  include  the  blank 
of  your  choice  from  popular  brands 
such  as  Fenwick,  Lamiglas,  Loomis, 
and  so  forth,  a butt  cap,  a reel  seat, 
winding  check,  guides,  a tip  top,  hook 
keeper,  and  the  parts  for  the  handle. 
For  the  handle  you  can  use  synthetic 
grips  of  hypalon,  preformed  cork  grips 
that  only  have  to  be  glued  in  place,  or 
cork  rings  that  can  be  glued  together  on 
the  blank  and  shaped  to  make  a handle 
of  any  shape,  length,  or  style. 

Blanks 

Blanks  are  available  in  boron,  graph- 
ite, glass,  or  a composite  of  these  basic 
materials.  All  are  good,  and  the  assem- 


bly methods  are  the  same  for  all  blanks. 
You  will  have  to  decide  on  the  rod  style 
in  terms  of  length,  lure  range,  action, 
and  one-piece  or  two-piece  construc- 
tion. Two-piece  rods  are  generally 
favored  because  they  make  transporta- 
tion far  easier  and  safer,  and  almost  all 
rods  today  have  built-in  glass-to-glass 
or  graphite-to-graphite  ferrules  that 
make  ferrule  purchase  and  fitting  un- 
necessary. 


Guides 

For  long  life,  guides  for  your  spinning 
rods  should  be  aluminum  oxide  or 
silicon  carbide,  because  neither  of  these 
guide  rings  wears  or  grooves,  which 
requires  replacement  in  the  future.  Reel 
seats  of  aluminum  or  the  new  Fuji  FPS 
reel  seats  of  graphite  composite  are 
ideal.  Butt  caps,  hook  keepers,  and 
winding  checks  are  pretty  standard. 


1.  Gluing  cork  rings  in  place  to  make  a 
handle.  Individual  cork  rings  are  reamed  to 
fit  the  blank  and  then  glued  on  the  blank 
with  waterproof  glue. 

2.  Detail  of  above,  showing  the  glue  on  the 
face  of  the  corks  as  well  as  on  the  blank. 
Some  glue  seepage  is  normal  but  should  be 
wiped  up  when  gluing  is  complete. 


photos  by  the  author 
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Parts  and  the  few  materials  needed  can 
be  purchased  from  many  complete 
tackle  stores  or  from  mail  order  com- 
panies. 

Beginnings 

To  begin  your  rod,  first  get  the 
materials  and  parts  together.  Then  join 
the  blanks  (if  two-piece),  place  the  rod 
on  a smooth  table  surface  and  rotate  it 
to  determine  the  spine  of  the  blank. 
Support  the  rod  with  one  hand  and 
rotate  it  with  your  other  hand.  At  the 
stiffest  point,  mark  the  rod  (the  rod  will 
tend  to  “jump”  to  both  sides  of  this 
spot).  Line  up  the  guides,  reel  seat 
hoods,  and  the  tip  top  with  this  plane  of 
stiffness. 

Begin  with  the  rear  portion  of  the 
handle,  using  hypalon,  a preformed 
grip,  or  cork  rings.  To  use  the  hypalon, 
select  a grip  with  an  inside  diameter  of 
about  two-thirds  the  blank  diameter  to 
get  a tight  fit.  Use  diluted  water-based 
white  glue  as  a lubricant  on  the  blank, 
and  slide  the  grip  in  place.  Leave 
enough  room  at  the  end  of  the  blank  for 
the  butt  cap.  Immediately  clean  up  the 
excess  glue  with  water.  The  glue  helps 
hold  the  grip  securely,  while  aiding  to 
slide  the  grip  in  position. 

Next,  glue  the  butt  cap  in  place  with 
epoxy  cement.  The  butt  cap  might  be  a 
larger  diameter  than  the  rod  blank,  so 
you  may  find  it  necessary  to  build  up 
the  blank  diameter  with  cord  or  mask- 
ing tape.  Fit  the  butt  cap  so  that  it  fits 
tightly  to  the  hypalon. 

Alternative  methods  of  making  han- 


dles are  to  glue  a preformed  grip  in 
place,  although  in  this  case  you  will 
have  to  ream  the  cork  grip  to  the 
diameter  of  the  rod  blank;  or  if  the  hole 
in  the  grip  is  too  large,  wrap  the  rod 
blank  with  thread  or  cork  to  build  up 
the  diameter  for  a snug  fit.  For  pre- 
formed grips,  epoxy  glue  is  best  because 
a lubricant  is  not  required  to  fit  the  grip. 
A third  method  involves  reaming  cork 
rings  (each  a half-inch  thick)  to  fit  the 
blank,  and  gluing  and  sliding  each  one 
on  the  blank  individually.  When  com- 
plete, let  the  glue  cure  overnight,  and 
then  file  and  sand  the  grip  to  the  size 
and  shape  desired. 

Reel  seat 

After  the  rear  grip  is  complete,  add 
the  reel  seat.  The  diameter  of  reel  seats 
is  larger  than  the  blank  diameter,  so  you 
have  to  “shim"  the  blank  with  cord, 
masking  tape,  fiber  tape,  or  by  similar 
methods  to  create  a snug  fit  for  the  reel 
seat.  If  you  use  cord  (my  favorite 
method),  leave  spaces  between  each 
wrap  so  that  the  epoxy  glue  fills  up  the 
space  from  the  rod  blank  to  the  inside 
diameter  of  the  seat. 

Before  gluing  on  the  reel  seat,  tape 
both  ends  with  masking  tape,  and  also 
tape  the  upper  end  of  the  grip.  Then, 
w hen  you  slide  the  reel  seat  in  place,  any 
glue  that  Hows  out  will  not  mar  the  grip 
or  clog  the  threads  on  the  reel  seat 
barrel.  Wipe  up  any  excess  and  remove 
the  tape  for  a professionally  finished 
look.  Line  up  the  reel  seat  hoods  with 
the  spine  of  the  rod  before  the  glue  sets. 


3.  Use  a rasp  to  file  lightly  and  shape  the 
cork  handle  once  the  cork  rings  are  cured  on 
the  rod  blank.  Use  light  strokes  because 
sandpaper  will  also  be  used  to  smooth  and 
shape  the  cork.  Use  successively  finer  grades 
of  sandpaper  to  smooth  the  cork  handle 
after  shaping. 


Complete  the  upper  grip  as  outlined 
previously,  and  if  you're  using  a hypalon 
or  a preformed  grip,  tape  the  grip  to 
prevent  glue  seepage  and  to  speed 
clean-up. 
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5.  Glue  the  tip  top  in  place  using  either  epoxy  glue  or  a heat-set  glue  of  ferrule  cement  ( also  a type 
of  heat-set  cement).  Remove  excess  glue  when  the  glue  cools. 


6.  Step  one  in  wrapping  a guide  is 
to  mark  the  position  of  the  guide 
ring  with  pencil  (pen  used  here  for 
illustrative  purposes  only),  and 
then  tape  the  guide  in  place,  using 
quarter-inch-wide  masking  tape. 
Tape  also  marks  the  end  of  the 
wraps  in  this  photo. 


7.  Here  the  tape  has  been  removed  from  the  rod  blank  and  the  end  of  the  thread  cut. 


8.  Once  the  thread  is  holding  the 
guide  foot  down,  the  tape  used  for 
this  purpose  can  also  be  removed, 
as  shown  here.  To  finish  off  the 
wrap,  wrap  down  a loop  of  thread 
about  6 to  8 turns  from  the  end  of 
the  guide  frame. 


Handle  options 

An  alternative  way  of  making  a 
handle  on  a very  light  spinning  rod  is  to 
use  a solid  cork  handle  and  sliding  rings 
to  hold  the  reel.  To  do  this,  use  a two- 
part  preformed  grip  and  glue  one  side  in 
place.  When  the  glue  is  set,  use  sand- 
paper to  smooth  any  excess  glue  from 
the  joint  of  the  two  parts. 

To  make  a sliding  ring  seat  from  cork 
rings,  pick  114-inch  rings  and  glue  all 
the  cork  rings  in  place  except  the  upper 
two.  You  will  most  often  want  an  eight- 
inch  to  ten-inch  handle,  using  two  rings 
for  each  one  inch  of  handle  length. 
Once  all  the  cork  rings  are  glued  on,  let 
them  cure  and  then  sand  them  to  a 
uniform  shape  so  that  the  sliding  rings 
fit  on  snugly.  Leave  a bulge  at  the  butt 
end  to  prevent  the  sliding  rings  from 
coming  off.  Slide  the  rings  on,  and  then 
add  the  two  upper  cork  rings;  allow  the 
whole  assembly  to  cure,  and  file  and 
sand  it  to  shape. 

After  the  handle  is  assembled,  glue  a 
winding  check  in  place  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  grip. 

Tip  top  and  guides 

Glue  the  tip  top  in  place,  making  sure 
it  aligns  with  the  spine  and  reel  seat 
hoods.  Next,  use  a file  or  grindstone  to 
polish  smooth  the  tip  ends  of  all  the 
guide  feet.  This  procedure  is  necessary 
to  let  the  thread  pass  smoothly  from  the 
blank  to  the  guide  feet.  You  will 
probably  want  four  guides  on  a 4',4-foot 
to  five-foot  rod,  five  on  a 514-foot 
spinning  rod,  and  six  on  a 6'/2-foot 
spinning  rod.  Generally,  you  would  use 
a 30mm  guide  on  most  rods  for  the  butt 
guide  and  a 40mm  only  on  heavy  rods. 
Other  guides  should  decrease  in  size 
accordingly  to  a size  8mm  placed  next 
to  the  tip  top. 

Mark  the  position  for  each  guide 
with  masking  tape,  and  tape  the  guides 
in  place  using  thin,  quarter-inch  tape  to 
hold  them.  Generally,  you  would  place 
the  butt  guide  about  16  to  22  inches 
above  the  handle.  Use  the  shorter 
distance  for  short,  ultralight  rods  and 
the  longer  distance  for  longer,  heavier 
rods.  Other  guides  should  be  placed 
inbetween,  with  the  spacing  increasing- 
ly closer  as  you  progress  toward  the  tip 
top. 

Guide  wrap 

To  begin  wrapping  the  guides,  mea- 
sure evenly  on  both  sides  of  the  guide 
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ring  to  make  sure  each  side  of  the  wrap 
is  equal.  To  wrap  with  no  tension,  place 
the  spool  of  thread  in  a coffee  cup.  To 
create  tension,  run  the  thread  through 
the  pages  of  a book  with  a clean  sheet  of 
paper  on  each  side  of  the  thread  to 
protect  it  against  ink  stains.  Use  ad- 
ditional books  for  more  tension  on  the 
thread. 

Begin  the  wrap  by  turning  the  thread 
several  times  around  the  blank,  cross- 
ing over  the  end  with  each  wrap.  Make 
sure  the  wraps  are  straight,  and  conti- 
nue the  wrapping,  cutting  off  the  excess 
thread  after  about  six  to  eight  wraps. 
Continue  the  wrap  around  the  blank  up 
onto  the  guide  feet  (remove  the  tape  at 
this  point)  until  you  have  about  six  to 
eight  wraps  from  the  end  at  the  guide 
frame. 

At  this  point,  make  a loop  of  thread 
with  the  loop  toward  the  center  of  the 
guide.  Continue  the  w rap  over  the  loop 
to  the  end,  cut  the  end  of  the  thread,  and 
stick  the  end  of  the  thread  through  the 
loop.  Pull  the  loop  to  tuck  the  end  of  the 
thread  under  the  wrap.  Use  a razor 
blade  to  cut  the  excess  thread. 

Wrap  each  guide  foot  on  the  rod  the 
same  way,  and  add  similar  decorative 
wraps  at  the  tip  top,  at  the  winding 
check,  and  at  the  ferrules.  Those  at  the 
ferrules  are  important;  they  are  decora- 
tive, but  they  also  give  the  ferrule  loop 
strength  to  prevent  cracking  when  you 
cast  or  when  you're  fighting  a fish. 

Finishing  touches 

Once  all  the  guide  and  decorative 
wraps  are  complete,  coat  each  wrap 
with  several  layers  of  color  preserver. 
After  the  last  coat  wait  24  hours  for  the 
solvent  to  evaporate,  and  add  the  rod 
finish.  Y ou  can  use  several  layers  of  thin 
rod  varnish,  or  a single  layer  of  epoxy 
rod  finish.  However,  the  epoxy  is  as 
thick  as  pancake  syrup,  so  it  is  neces- 
sary to  rotate  the  rod  to  prevent  sags  of 
the  finish  as  it  cures.  Use  a Cure  Master 
or  similar  slow-rpm  motor  device.  Turn 
the  rod  for  about  four  to  six  hours  for 
the  epoxy  to  set,  and  wait  24  hours 
before  using  the  rod. 

When  the  rod  finish  is  cured,  the 
completed  spinning  rod  is  ready  to  use. 
The  result  is  a unique  piece  of  spinning 
tackle—  unlike  any  other  in  the  world 
that  will  add  to  your  fishing  enjoyment 
both  on  and  off  the  water.  rrrn 


C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer  is  the  author  of 
Tackle  Craft. 


9.  Continue  to  wrap  thread  over  the  loop  to  the  end  of  the  wrap  position.  Hold  the  wrap  in  place 
and  cut  the  end.  Tuck  the  end  of  the  thread  through  the  loop  and  pull  the  loop  hack  through  the 
wrap.  Cut  the  exposed  end  of  the  thread  with  a razor  blade.  Complete  the  other  side  of  the  wrap  the 
same  way,  and  coat  with  color  preserver  to  preserve  the  color  of  the  thread.  After  you  use  color 
preserver,  add  a coat  of  epoxy  or  varnish. 


10.  Here  are  examples  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  wraps:  Top, 
simple  single  wrap:  center,  spi- 
ral wrap  over  mylar  and  spiral 
wrap  over  the  blank:  bottom, 
use  of  space-died  thread  (le  ft) 
and  two-tone  thread  on  guide 
wraps  over  an  underwrap. 
(Note:  wraps  would  always  be 
consistent  — not  mixed  as 
shown  here.) 


II.  Examples  of  complete  spinning  rod  with  all  thread  wraps  coated  with  epoxy  finish.  This  rod 
was  made  using  a hypalon  material  for  the  handles. 
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D ewinterizing 
Your 


Outboard  Engine 


by  Dave  Shirley 


photos  by  the  author 


A small  outboard  engine  is  a 
relatively  simple  power 
plant,  without  the 
sophisticated  refinements  of  high- 
performance  engines.  It  consists  of 
one  or  two  cylinders,  in  which  the 
fuel  is  burned,  a carburetion  system 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  fuel,  and 
spark,  to  ignite  the  fuel.  The  pistons 
in  the  cylinders  drive  the  shaft  that 
ultimately  turns  the  propeller.  A few 
more  things  are  going  on  within  the 
engine,  but  basically  that  is  all  there 
is  to  an  outboard. 


Engine  owners  should  spend  a little 
time  maintaining  their  outboards. 
Preparing  the  motor  in  the  spring  is 
probably  the  most  important 
maintenance  function.  Properly 
preparing  your  outboard  for  an  hour 
or  two  can  save  countless  hours  on 
land  while  your  engine  is  in  the  shop. 

With  a little  knowledge  of  a small 
outboard,  a minimum  of  mechanical 
ability,  and  some  common  sense, 
most  anyone  can  successfully  prepare 
his  outboard  for  a season  of 
pleasurable  boating. 


How  to  begin 

When  starting  the  dewinterizing 
process,  1 like  to  work  on  a clean 
engine.  There  are  distinct  advantages. 
Unfortunately,  after  working  on  the 
engine,  it  usually  winds  up  with 
greasy  fingerprints  all  over  it,  so  I 
clean  it  twice,  once  before  1 start  and 
once  after  I finish. 

Remove  the  engine  cover  (cowling) 
and  inspect  the  engine.  Look  for 
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telltale  signs  of  rust,  especially 
around  the  carburetor  linkage,  carb 
butterfly  valve(s),  flywheel,  and  any 
electrical  connections.  It  won't  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  flywheel. 

This  should  be  done  only  by  a 
qualified  mechanic.  If  you  find  rust, 
most  of  the  time  you  can  remove  it  by 
spraying  it  with  a derusting 


compound  (CRC,  WD-40,  etc.)  and 
wiping  the  area  with  a clean  cloth. 
Stubborn  rust  can  be  removed  by 
rubbing  with  some  fine  steel  wool. 
Wipe  the  entire  engine  down  with  a 
clean  cloth,  and  make  sure  that  the 
lower  unit  is  clean  and  that  the 
screws  in  the  lubrication  holes  are 
tight. 


To  begin  dew  interring  your  outboard 
engine,  clean  it  before  you  start  and  when 
you  finish.  Remove  the  engine  cover  and 
check  out  the  engine  for  rust.  Use  a 
derusting  compound  or  steel  wool  to 
remove  rust. 


Spark  plugs 

Take  the  wires  off  the  spark  plugs 
and  look  into  the  caps  on  the  ends. 
Use  a flashlight  to  see  in  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  no  corrosion  or  rust 
on  the  clips  that  attach  to  the  spark 
plug  wires.  If  they  don’t  look  clean, 
wad  up  a piece  of  heavier  steel  wool 
and  scour  the  metal  clips. 

Remove  the  spark  plugs  and  toss 
them  into  the  waste  can.  Some 
people  clean  and  regap  their  plugs, 
but  I’ve  found  that  a new  set  of  spark 
plugs  is  the  cheapest  insurance  1 can 
buy.  About  75%.  or  more  of  engine 
starting  and  running  problems  that 
are  associated  with  gas/ oil-mixture 
engines  can  be  cured  with  new  spark 
plugs. 

At  this  point.  1 like  to  take  a look 
into  the  cylinders.  The  top  of  the 
cylinder  should  be  rust-free.  Any 
signs  of  rust  in  the  cylinders  or  on 
the  top  of  the  pistons  could  mean  big 
problems.  For  the  most  part,  engines 
are  water-cooled.  Rust  in  the 
cylinders  could  be  an  indication  that 
the  cooling  water  passing  through  the 
water  jacket  that  surrounds  the 
cylinders  is  leaking  into  the  cylinders. 
If  you  find  rust,  a mechanic  is  vour 
best  bet  to  evaluate  the  situation. 


About  three  out  of  four  engine  starting  and 
running  problems  can  be  eliminated  by  installing 
new  spark  plugs.  Use  a flashlight  to  look  in  the 
spark  plug  holes  for  signs  of  rust.  If  you  spot  rust, 
your  engine  could  have  major  problems.  The  best 
dewinterizing  advice  in  this  case:  Take  vour 
outboard  to  a qualified  mechanic. 


If  no  rust  is  found,  put  about  an 
eye  dropper  full  of  gasoline  in  each 
cylinder.  I use  a spray  can,  and  one 
or  two  squirts  is  all  that's  needed. 

The  gas  dilutes  the  winterizing  oils  so 
that  the  oils  can  be  more  easily 
flushed  from  the  cylinders. 

Starter  cord 

Inspect  the  starter  cord  for  fraying. 
If  it's  frayed,  replace  the  cord. 
Prewound  cords  can  be  tricky.  You 
may  want  a mechanic  to  replace  the 
cord.  If  the  cord  is  all  right,  pull  the 
cord  through  a couple  of  times, 
SLOWLY'  If  you  pull  too  fast,  you 
may  generate  sparks  through  the 
wires  with  your  acting  as  the  ground. 
Some  engines  generate  as  much  as 
600  volts.  It  is  enough  to  give  you  a 
nasty  jolt  and  send  you  to  the  store 
for  a jar  of  petroleum  jelly  to  keep 
your  hair  in  place  for  the  next  few 
weeks.  A couple  of  pulls  is  all  that  is 
needed.  The  gas,  oil  mixture  will  be 
pushed  out  of  the  cylinders  every 
time  the  piston  comes  up  to  the  top. 
Remember  pull  that  cord  slowly! 

There  is  a little  mechanic’s  trick 
that  you  can  use  here.  Have  someone 
else  hold  a cloth  over  the  spark  plug 
holes,  keeping  clear  of  the  flywheel. 
Have  him  put  his  thumb,  or  thumb 
and  forefinger  in  the  case  of  two 
cylinders,  against  the  plug  holes.  As 
you  pull  the  cord  through,  pressure 
can  be  felt  against  the  fingers.  The 
extra  pressure  of  the  fingers  helps  get 
the  gas  oil  mixture  out  of  the 
cylinders.  The  pressure  indicates  that 
the  cylinders  are  tight  as  the  pistons 
slide  against  the  walls.  The  pressure 


should  be  approximately  equal.  No 
pressure  against  the  fingers  as  you 
pull  the  cord  through  could  indicate 
a problem.  Wipe  up  any  drippings 
from  the  cylinders,  and  carefully  wipe 
out  the  internal  threads  on  the  spark 
plug  holes  with  a clean  rag. 

New  plugs 

Gap  your  new  plugs  according  to 
manufacturers’  specifications.  Lightly 
coat  the  threads  of  the  new  plugs 
with  oil  and  put  them  into  the 
engine.  The  plugs  should  thread  in 
easily.  Be  careful  not  to  cross-thread 
them.  HAND  tighten  the  plug  to  seat 
it  to  the  gasket  (the  metal  ring  on  the 
upper  threads  of  the  plug).  Use  one- 
half  a turn  with  the  plug  w'rench  to 
tighten.  The  plugs  have  to  be  snugged 
up,  but  not  overly  tight  or  they  may 
not  come  out  next  time.  If  you’ve  ever 
had  to  remove  a spark  plug  in  a 
rocking  boat  while  bending  over  the 
transom  after  someone  had  replaced 
the  plugs  and  torqued  them  to  200 
pounds,  you  know  what  1 mean! 

Don’t  put  the  plug  wires  on  yet.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  bend  the  wires  away 
from  the  plugs. 

Lower  unit 

Took  over  the  lower  unit.  Are 
there  any  drippings  out  of  the  screw 
holes?  Double  check  to  see  if  the 
screws  are  tight.  If  they  are  tight, 
you’ll  probably  have  to  replace  the 
screws.  After  a time,  the  rubber  seals 
around  the  screws  rot  away  and  have 
to  be  replaced. 

LI n less  you  are  certain  that  the  lube 
was  changed  in  the  fall,  remove  both 


A mechanic's  trick:  Have 
someone  else  hold  his  thumb  or 
thumb  and  forefinger  over  a 
doth  in  the  spark  plug  holes, 
staying  away  from  the  flywheel. 
As  you  slowly  pull  the  starter 
cord,  pressure  can  be  felt  on  the 
fingers.  This  extra  pressure  more 
thoroughly  helps  dean  the 
cylinders  of  gas  and  oil. 


screws  and  drain  the  lower  unit  lube. 
Fill  with  new  lube  (as  per 
manufacturers’  specs)  from  the 
bottom  hole  until  the  lube  Hows  out 
of  the  top  hole.  Replace  the  screws 
and  tighten  them  snugly,  but  not 
overly  tight. 

Check  the  prop  for  damage.  I 
usually  examine  it  in  the  fall. 
Inevitably,  after  a season  of  hard  use. 
I’ve  had  arguments  with  underwater 
things  stronger  than  my  prop.  I use 
the  time  in  the  w'inter  to  have  the 
prop  reconditioned.  If  the  prop 
wasn’t  removed  in  the  fall,  remove  it 
now.  Another  season  in  the  water 
and  you  may  not  get  it  off.  After 
removal,  clean  the  shaft  and  lube  it 
with  a little  waterproof  grease.  Do 
the  same  for  the  grooves  inside  the 
prop.  Check  the  shear  pin  for 
damage  and  replace  it,  if  necessary. 
Replace  the  shear  pin,  prop,  prop 
nut,  and  cotter  pin.  Check  the  lower 
unit  for  chipping  paint.  Sand  off 
rough  spots  and  touch  them  up. 

Gas  tanks 

Check  your  gas  tank  inside  and 
out.  Outer  rust  can  be  sanded  off, 
and  you  can  put  a coat  of  paint  on 
the  bare  metal.  Inside  rust  can  cause 
all  kinds  of  problems.  The  carburetor 
jets  are  extremely  small,  and  a 
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Above,  on  your  engine’s  lower  unit  check 
the  seals  around  the  screws.  If  they  ’re 
rotting,  replace  them.  Drain  and  Jill  with 
new  lube.  Below,  your  dewinterized  engine 
is  ready  to  provide  you  with  a season  of 
safe,  reliable  power. 


minute  piece  of  rust  can  clog  the  jets 
causing  expensive  repair  bills.  If 
interior  rust  is  evident,  it  is  time  for  a 
new  gas  tank.  If  the  gas  in  the  tank 
was  stabilized  in  the  fall  (with  an 
additive  like  Sta-bil),  you  probably 
won’t  have  to  worry  about  rusting.  A 
full  tank  of  gas  won't  allow  rusting. 
However,  if  no  stabilizer  was  added 
in  the  fall,  then  you’ll  have  to  dispose 
of  the  fuel.  Even  over  a few  months, 
the  gas  can  turn  to  varnish,  again 
causing  fuel  system  problems. 

Gasoline  stations  usually  have  some 
place  to  dispose  of  waste  gas  and  oil. 

After  you  have  replaced  the  fuel,  if 
necessary,  connect  the  gas  line  and 
pressurize  it.  Check  all  the  fuel  line 
connections  from  the  tank  to  the  carb 
for  any  leakage.  Replace  the  part  that 
is  leaking.  Keep  checking  until  you 
detect  no  leaks. 

Grease 

There  are  two  major  greasing 
points  on  a small  outboard.  One  is 
for  the  swivel  that  the  motor  turns 
on,  arid  the  other  is  on  the  handle  for 
smooth  throttle  control.  Grease  both 
those  places,  and  look  over  the 
engine  carefully  for  any  other  grease 
fittings.  Put  grease  in  those,  too. 

Study  the  engine  a little  to  see  where 
the  grease  should  appear  when  it  is 
properly  filled.  Add  enough  grease 
until  you  can  see  some  come  out. 
Wipe  off  any  excess. 

Now',  reconnect  the  spark  plug 
wires.  Connect  the  engine  to  a water 


source,  with  either  ears  or  a clamp-on 
water  connector,  put  it  in  a big  trash 
can,  or  take  it  down  to  your  favorite 
lake  for  some  early  fishing.  You’re 
ready  to  fire  it  up.  and  it  should 
start! 

When  it  does  start,  check  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  water  coming  out  of 
the  overflow  hole,  spraying  out  of  the 
back  or  side  of  the  engine.  You  may 
not  see  it  right  away.  It  takes  a little 
time  for  the  thermostat  to  open  and 
allow  water  up  to  the  overflow.  The 
colder  the  water,  the  longer  it  will 
take.  It  shouldn't  take  long  enough  to 
cause  the  cowling  to  become  warm  to 
the  touch  before  it  opens.  If  no  water 
is  visible,  you  may  need  a new  water 
pump  impeller. 

Once,  before  1 launch  the  boat  and 
a couple  of  times  during  the  season.  1 
like  to  pop  the  cowling  off  the 
engine,  wipe  it  down,  and  spray  it 
with  a derusting  compound.  (Spray 
only  a cool  engine!) 

These  are  some  of  the  basics  for 
dewinterizing  your  outboard.  For 
more  detailed  information,  there  are 
several  good  books  on  the  market. 
The  Chilton  people  have  one;  The 
Outboard  Book,  by  Nigel  Warren,  is 
another;  and  The  Complete  Book  of 
Boat  Maintenance  and  Repair,  by 
Dave  Kendall,  is  a third. 

A little  knowledge  is  certainly  not 
dangerous.  With  it.  you  can  save 
money  on  dewinterizing,  make 
emergency  on-the-water  repairs,  and 
spot  potential  problems. 


Gear  your  efforts  right  now  to  getting  your 
spinning  reel  in  top  condition. 

Spinning  Reel 
Maintenance 

by  Gary  Diamond 


ost  fishing  reels  need  a little  TLC  on  a regular 
basis  to  ensure  that  they’re  in  good  working 
condition  for  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The 
most  complex  fishing  reel  is  the  spinning  reel.  It’s  loaded 
with  little  do-dads  and  gi/mos  that  seem  complicated  at 
lirst  glance,  but  actually  are  not  difficult  to  maintain  if  you 
use  a bit  of  common  sense  and  take  some  precautions.  In 
many  respects  the  spinning  reel  is  like  a watch  it's  easy  to 
take  apart,  but  tough  to  put  together  if  you  don’t  know 
what  you’re  doing. 

Bail  springs 

The  bail  spring  is  one  item  that  fails  when  you  least 
expect.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  close  the  bail  to  the  proper 
position  so  the  line  can  be  reeled  onto  the  spool.  The  design 
and  power  of  this  gadget  varies  with  the  si/e  and 
manufacturer  of  the  reel,  but  all  are  easy  to  change  and 
lubricate.  7 he  trick  with  this  particular  item  is  to  remove 


the  cover  plate  or  bail  hinge  carefully  so  you  can  see  the 
exact  position  in  which  the  old  spring  was  placed.  On  my 
Mitchell  300,  the  bail  hinge  must  be  removed  completely. 
Once  this  is  accomplished,  carefully  take  out  the  old  spring, 
noting  where  the  spring  fits  into  a small  hole  on  the 
rotating  head.  Using  WD-40  or  a similar  agent,  clean  the 
spring  socket  and  the  entire  bail  hinge  thoroughly,  making 
sure  to  remove  all  grease  and  grit  from  the  mechanism. 
Lube  the  new  spring  with  silicone  reel  grease  and  place  it  in 
the  rotating  head. 

Now  the  fun  begins-  the  opposite  end  of  the  spring  that 
fits  into  the  bail  hinge  must  be  positioned  so  the  spring  is 
under  tension  and  rotated  above  the  stop  post,  while  you 
attempt  to  replace  the  screw'.  When  this  task  is  completed, 
the  rest  of  the  job  is  easy.  Now  you  must  replace  the  bail 
wire  screw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  reel,  making  sure  the 
wire  aligns  and  does  not  bind  during  operation. 
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With  the  skirted  spool  models,  such  as  the  Shimano  200 
or  300,  replacing  the  spring  is  simply  a matter  of  removing 
the  cover  plate  on  the  side  of  the  rotating  head,  removing 
the  spring,  and  putting  a new  one  in  its  place.  With  both 
the  conventional  and  skirted  models,  the  bail  wire  must  be 
aligned  perfectly  to  perform  smoothly-  if  not.  the  bail 
probably  won’t  close  completely. 

Gears  and  bearings 

Depending  on  the  frequency  of  your  fishing,  the  gears 
and  ball  bearings  require  periodic  lubrication.  This 
particular  task  is  relatively  easy  if  you  own  a few  hand  tools 
and  take  your  time.  One  really  useful  item  is  an  old  egg 
carton.  Use  it  to  hold  the  parts  and  keep  them  in  order  so 
re-assembly  can  be  done  correctly.  Here  are  eight  steps  to 
this  task. 

• 1.  Remove  the  handle  screw  and  handle.  Most  reels  are 
now  reversible,  and  there’s  a small  dust  cap  on  the  main 
body  covering  the  handle  screw.  With  the  older  Mitchell  or 
Quick  reels,  the  handle  is  screwed  or  threaded  directly  on 
the  shaft  of  the  main  gear. 

• 2.  Remove  the  side  cover  or  covers  and  screws.  Be  sure 
to  place  all  items  in  separate  compartments  of  the  egg 
carton  in  the  exact  order  they  are  removed.  Most  of  the 
newer  reels  have  only  two  gears — the  main  drive  gear  and  a 
worm  gear,  but  some  of  the  older  models  could  have  as 
many  as  five  drive  gears  attached  to  the  cover  plate.  Be  sure 
to  note  their  position  before  removing  them  from  the  plate. 

• 3.  The  higher-quality  reels  usually  are  equipped  with  ball 
bearings  in  the  main  gear  or  handle.  They  may  be  covered 
with  grease  and  difficult  to  see,  so  be  sure  to  check  for  them 
and  note  their  size  and  location. 

• 4.  When  you  remove  the  gears,  the  spool  shaft  or  spindle 
can  be  pulled  out  from  the  rotating  head.  On  Mitchell  reels, 
the  spool  shaft  or  spindle  is  usually  attached  to  a slide  gear, 
and  its  position  is  very  important. 

• 5.  There  is  one  more  bearing  that  is  often  neglected 
the  rotating-head  bearing.  To  gain  access  to  this  particular 
part,  the  rotating  head  must  first  be  removed  by  taking  the 
retaining  nut  off  the  top  of  the  hollow  worm  gear  and  then 
pulling  firmly  on  the  head.  If  it  is  corroded  in  place,  a light 
tap  with  a plastic  hammer  on  the  top  of  the  worm  gear  w ill 
jar  it  free.  When  the  head  is  removed,  you’ll  notice  a small 
cover  plate  with  three  or  four  tiny  screws  holding  it  in 
place  remove  the  screws  and  plate,  and  the  bearing  and 
worm  gear  can  then  be  taken  out. 

• 6.  Clean  all  parts  thoroughly  with  WD-40  or  a similar 
agent  before  lubricating.  Something  as  small  as  a grain  of 
sand  can  bind  a gear  or  bearing.  A small,  stiff-bristle  paint 
brush  comes  in  handy  when  removing  old  grease  from  the 
bearings  and  gears,  and  it  lets  you  inspect  parts  for  wear. 

• 7.  After  the  parts  are  cleaned,  you  can  lube  them  with  a 
light  coat  of  silicone  reel  lube.  It’s  not  necessary  to  load  the 
gears  with  a heavy  coat  of  grease,  because  most  of  the  lube 
will  end  up  stuck  to  the  side  plates  and  not  where  it  does 
the  most  good.  The  bearings  must  be  packed  exactly  like 
the  wheel  bearings  on  your  car.  Force  the  grease  through 
the  bearing  until  it  comes  out  the  opposite  side. 

• 8.  If  you’ve  done  the  job  correctly  and  placed  the  parts 
in  the  egg  carton  in  order,  re-assembly  should  be  easy.  If 
you’re  an  angler  who  saves  everything  pertaining  to  fishing. 


you  just  might  have  an  old  parts  list  that  can  make  the  job 
considerably  easier. 

Drag  system 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  less  expensive  spinning 
reels,  the  drag  system  is  built  into  the  center  of  the  spool. 

It’s  a series  of  teflon  and  metal  discs  that  let  the  spool  slip 
smoothly  when  the  line  pressure  exceeds  a certain  point  To 
function  properly,  the  discs  must  be  lubricated  thoroughly 
with  silicone  lube  several  times  during  a season.  When 
removing  the  discs  from  the  spool,  if  they  are  not  placed  in 
the  exact  order,  the  drag  will  not  function. 

Line  roller 

This  little  gizmo  is  the  least  complex  and  most  important 
on  the  bail  assembly.  Its  purpose  is  to  protect  the  line  by 
allowing  it  to  roll  smoothly  when  being  retrieved.  Although 
it  has  no  bearings,  it  must  be  lubed  and  cleaned  frequently 
or  your  line  will  wear  quickly.  If  it  becomes  corroded  to  the 
point  of  seizing,  your  line  will  eventually  cut  a groove  in  the 
roller.  Several  older  reels  did  not  nave  rollers;  they  used 
tapered  slides  instead,  which  were  made  of  carboloy.  The 
life  expectancy  of  the  slide  was  about  six  months  or  one 
season  whichever  came  first.  Once  worn,  the  slide  would 
cut  monofilament  like  a razor  blade,  resulting  in  many  lost 
fish. 


Handle  knob 

The  sensitivity  of  your  reel  depends  on  how'  smoothly  it 
operates.  Every  part  must  be  in  good  working  order  and 
well  lubricated  including  the  handle  knob.  Like  the  line 
roller,  it  does  not  have  a ball  bearing,  but  if  it’s  not  lubed. 
the  action  of  the  reel  seems  stiff  and  the  delicate  tap  of  a 
fish  might  not  be  felt  when  retrieving  a lure.  A few  drops  of 
silicone  or  light  machine  oil  on  the  handle  shaft  usually 
does  the  job  and  keeps  this  item  free  from  rust. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  us  don’t  get  around  to  performing 
the  task  of  reel  maintenance  until  the  day  before  the  season 
opens.  The  task  should  actually  be  done  before  you  store 
your  tackle  for  the  winter. 

If  you’re  completely  in  the  dark  about  doing  your  own 
reel  repairs,  you  can  take  that  old  reel  to  one  of  the  tackle 
shops  in  your  area  and  have  it  cleaned  and  lubed  for  under 
$10.  If  this  service  is  not  available,  your  only  option  is  to 
send  it  to  the  manufacturer  and  have  the  company  do  the 
job.  In  any  case,  a fine-tuned  reel  increases  your  angling 
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The  LAW  and  YOU 

Bisplafci  IstositilQSjj!) 

by  Dennis  Guise,  Esquire 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
proposed  several  new  fishing 
regulations  for  1985  at  its  January 
1984  meeting.  These  proposed 
regulations  will  be  published  in  a 
future  edition  of  Pennsylvania 
Bulletin. 

The  proposed  fishing  regulations 
include  the  new  opening  days  for 
1985.  The  regular  trout  and  salmon 
season  will  open  at  8 a.m.  on 
Saturday,  April  13,  1985.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  1985  season  for 
muskellunge  and  muskellunge 
hybrids,  pike,  walleye,  and  sauger  be 
closed  from  March  14  until  12:01 
a.m..  May  I I.  Bass  season  will 
reopen  on  June  15,  1985,  after 
closing  on  the  day  before  the  opening 
day  of  trout  season. 

Other  proposed  1985  fishing 
regulations  include: 

• A proposal  requiring  that  persons 
who  leave  an  unattended  device  for 
catching  turtles  on  waters  open  to 
public  Fishing  must  place  a tag 
containing  their  names  and  addresses 
on  the  device. 

• A proposal  banning  ice  fishing  on 
Harris  Pond,  Luzerne  County. 

• Special  proposed  regulations  on 
Cross  Creek  Lake,  Washington 
County,  to  take  effect  on  May  1 1, 

1985,  providing  a 15-inch  minimum 
size  limit  for  all  bass  and  a 10-fish 
daily  creel  limit  for  panfish. 

• A proposal  strengthening  the 
prohibitions  on  transportation  and 
importation  on  grass  carp  (white 
aniur)  into  Commonwealth  waters. 

• A proposal  to  lengthen  the 
extended  steelhead  trout /salmon 
season  for  Lake  Erie  tributaries  until 
March  31. 

• A proposal  to  prohibit  wading  in 
certain  areas  of  Trout  Run  and 
Godfrey  Run  in  Erie  County. 

• A proposal  to  establish  a daily 
creel  limit  of  50  fishbait  or  baitfish 
per  day  on  Lake  Erie  and  its 
tributaries. 

® Minor  changes  to  the  archery 


season  and  sucker  fishing  season  on 
designated  Lake  Erie  tributaries. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  new 
fishing  regulations  for  1985,  the  Fish 
Commission  also  took  action  to 
designate  waters  subject  to  special 
fishing  regulations.  The  Commission 
has  designated  sections  of  Caldwell 
Creek  (Warren  County),  the  West 
Branch  of  Octoraro  Creek  (Lancaster 
County),  and  the  Driftwood  Branch 
of  the  Sinnemahoning  Creek 
(Cameron  County)  as  delayed 
harvest /fly- fishing-only  areas.  The 
Fish  Commission  also  designated  a 
section  of  Donegal  (Springs)  Creek 
(Lancaster  County)  and  Tobyhanna 
Creek  (Monroe  County)  as  delayed 
harvest /a rtificial-lures-only  fishing 
areas.  These  designations  are  to  take 
effect  January  I.  1985. 

At  its  January  meeting,  the  Fish 
Commission  also  designated  Orchard 
Beach  Run  in  Erie  County  as  nursery 
waters.  These  designations  will  take 
effect  in  1984  when  the  waters  are  so 
posted. 

The  Fish  Commission  will  consider 
final  adoption  of  the  proposed  1985 
fishing  regulations  at  a future 
meeting.  In  addition,  some  proposed 
changes  to  1984  fishing  regulations 
are  still  pending  and  will  be 
considered  by  the  Fish  Commission 
at  its  April  1984  meeting.  One 
proposed  change  would,  if  adopted, 
permit  Lake  Erie  commercial  fishing 
interests  to  retain  walleye  that  are 
caught  accidentally  between  June  15 
and  September  20,  provided  that  all 
such  catches  count  against  the 
commercial  quota  for  walleye. 

Present  regulations  require  that  such 
fish,  which  are  usually  dead  when 
landed,  be  returned  to  the  waters 
from  which  they  were  taken.  These 
walleye  do  not  count  as  part  of  the 
total  allowable  catch.  The  other 
pending  change  concerns  the  Fish 
Commission’s  regulations  on 
organized  reptile  and  amphibian 
hunts.  If  adopted,  this  change  would 
ban  sacking  contests,  impose 
insurance  requirements,  and  provide 
procedures  for  dealing  with  competing 
applications  for  snake  hunt  permits. 

Remember  that  this  information  is 
only  a summary  of  the  contents  of 
proposed  regulations.  The  full  text  is 


set  forth  in  Pennsylvania  Bulletin , 
available  at  most  public  libraries.  If 
you  want  more  information  or  wish 
to  make  comments,  objections,  or 
suggestions  about  Fish  Commission 
regulations,  write  to:  Regulations, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105- 
1673. 


New  publication 


“Water  Pollution  Major  Types 
and  Their  Sources”  is  the  title  of  a 
new  four-page  overview  of  the  kinds 
of  pollution  that  plague 
Pennsylvania.  The  information 
includes  a list  of  pollution  sources 
with  their  types  of  waste.  The 
publication’s  author  is  Robert  B. 
Hesser,  fishery  resource  biologist  with 
the  Commission.  For  a free  copy, 
send  a self-addressed,  stamped 
business-sized  envelope  with  requests 
to:  Publications  Section, 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105- 
1673. 


National  Wildlife  Week 
1984 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation 
has  set  March  18-24  as  National 
Wildlife  Week  1984.  According  to  the 
proclamation,  “Our  nation  is  using  18 
times  more  water  than  it  did  in  1900; 
and  the  increased  demand  for  water 
and  the  contamination  of  surface  and 
underground  water  by  hazardous 
substances  and  the  pollutants  are 
depleting  or  despoiling  many  regional 
supplies;  and  we  all  share  a 
responsibility  to  bring  about  the 
efficient  use  of  effective  management 
of  our  water  resources  . . .” 

The  theme  of  National  Wildlife 
Week  1984  is  “WATER  we  can’t  live 
without  it.”  The  Federation  urges  all 
to  unite  in  support  of  every  activity 
that  helps  conserve  and  protect  the 
quality  of  our  water  resources  and 
thus  strongly  affirm  the  vital 
importance  of  water. 


What  three  Pennsylvania  Angler  covers  do  you  think  are 
the  best  of  1983? 
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We  invite  you  to  let  us  know  what  three 

Angler  covers  are  best  in  your  opinion  by  numbering  your 
choices  in  the  spaces  provided  below  each  cover  picture. 
Please  number  only  three  in  order  of  preference,  and  return 
this  page  to:  Best  Cover  of  1983,  Pennsylvania  Angler,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  The  deadline  is  March 
30.  Please  photocopy  this  page  if  you  don’t  want  to  cut  your 
magazine.  If  you  wish,  just  send  us  a letter  or  postcard  with 
your  three  best  1983  Angler  covers  listed  in  order  of 
preference. 
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BOATING  SAFETY  INFORMATION 

ALL  BOATS  MUST  HAVE  ON  BOARD  A COAST 
GUARD  APPROVED  PERSONAL  FLOTATION 
DEVICE  (PFD)  FOR  EACH  PERSON  THE  PFD 
SHOULD  FIT  AND  BE  ADJUSTED  TO  THE 
PERSON  WHO  WILL  WEAR  IT 
A PFD  IS  USELESS  IF  YOU  CANT  GET  TO  IT 
WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT  IT  MAKES  GOOD  SENSE 
TO  WEAR  IT. 


FOR  YOUR  BOATING  SAFETY 
LEARN  TO  RECOGNIZE  AND 
OBEY  THESE  UNIFORM  STATE 
REGULATORY  BUOYS  AND 
MARKERS 
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KNOW  THE  WATERS  YOU  PLAN  TO  BOAT  BOAT  SAFELY 
PENNS  YT  VANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  - BUREAU  Of  WA  TEAWA  VS 
(BOA  TING  C DIKATION  SECTION} 


Boating  Safety  Decals 


The  Fish  Commission  Bureau  of  Waterways  Boating 
Education  Section  has  available  two  waterproof  decals 
that  summarize  practical  boating  safety  information.  The 
decals  serve  to  remind  boaters  about  the  use  of  PFDs. 
uniform  state  regulatory  buoys  and  markers,  and  inland 
rules  of  the  road.  The  decals  can  be  affixed  to  your  boat 
where  the  operator  can  see  them  readily.  They  are 
available  free  from:  Boating,  Bureau  of  Waterways, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  Include  a business-sized 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  with  requests. 


Fish  habitat  improvement 


Are  you  a member  of  a conservation  club  or  fishing 
group,  and  do  you  and  your  fishing  friends  have  a 
favorite  stream  that  may  need  “help”?  That  “help”  could 
be  a fish  habitat  improvement  project,  and  you  can  get 
the  lowdown  on  these  kinds  of  projects  from  a new  Fish 
Commission  publication  called  “Fish  Habitat 
Improvement  Streams.”  This  brand  new  publication  was 
three  years  in  the  making.  It  focuses  on  trout  streams, 
and  in  its  22  pages  you  will  find  a wealth  of  information 
on  the  variety  of  fish  habitat  improvement  dev  ices  and 
how  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  Fish  Commission  to 
initiate  a project.  The  publication  is  generously 
illustrated  with  photographs  and  drawings,  and  it’s 
available  for  $1.50  postpaid.  Orders  with  checks  or 
money  orders  should  be  sent  to:  Publications  Section, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  Be  sure  your  name  and 
address  appear  both  on  your  check  and  on  your  money 
order. 


Commissioner  Elected 

Last  fall  Fish  Commissioner  Robert 
L.  Martin  was  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Mid-Atlantic  Fishery 
Management  Council,  a group  that 
administers  the  Fisheries 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  from  three  to  200  miles  offshore. 
Commissioner  Martin  will  develop 
management  plans,  oversee 
interstate/ international  relations,  and 
work  with  the  technical  staff. 


Jack  Bell  Is 
“Angler  of  the  Year” 

Jack  Bell,  the  1978  Pennsylvania 
B.A.S.S.  Chapter  Federation’s 
“Angler  of  the  Year,”  has  won  the 
award  again  for  1983.  The 
Federation's  top  angling  award  is 
based  on  performance— Fishing  know- 
how in  bass  tournaments  staged  by 
the  organization  and  its  district 
components. 


Earlier  in  1983,  Bell  won  the  “Mr. 
B.A.S.S.”  Tournament.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Allegheny  Mountain 
Bassmasters. 

Jack  Bell’s  bass  fishing  secrets, 
along  with  the  techniques  of  five  other 
Keystone  State  bass  fishing  experts, 
are  revealed  in  “A  Pennsylvania  Bass 
Fishing  Seminar”  by  Dari  Black, 
which  appeared  in  the  July  1983 
Pennsylvania  Angler. 


Anglers  Notebook  by  c.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 
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Use  a biscuit  tin,  egg  carton,  or  similar 
compartmented  container  to  hold  each 
part  in  turn  as  you  remove  it  during  the 
annual  cleaning  and  lubrication  of  your 
reels.  Makes  reassembly  far  easier  when 
the  reel  is  completely  clean  and  lubed. 


If  free-swinging  hooks  become 
damaged  on  any  type  of  lure,  don’t  throw 
the  lure  away.  Cut  oil  the  old  hooks  and 
replace  them  with  new  hooks  attached 
with  split  rings.  If  your  lures  already  have 
split  rings  attached,  new  hooks  can  be 
added  easily  with  split  ring  pliers, 
available  at  most  tackle  shops. 


If  you  do  several  types  of  completely 
different  fishing,  consider  rigging  a 
separate  tackle  box  for  each  species  or 
geographic  area.  Keep  lures,  reels, 
terminal  tackle,  hooks,  tools,  and  so  forth 
for  each  type  of  fishing  in  a separate  box. 
Use  a permanent  felt-tip  marker  to  label 
the  outside  of  the  box  with  the  type  of 
fishing.  Done  right,  it  makes  it  impossible 
to  forget  anything  as  you  switch  from 
trout  to  musky  gear,  or  bass  to  walleye 
tackle. 


PVC  pipe  can  make  a fine  protective 
rod  case.  Use  the  right  length  with  friction 
press  caps.  One-inch  size  is  good  for 
removable-handle  casting  and  spin-cast 
rods,  1 '/2-inch  for  most  fly  rods,  and 
2-inch  for  most  spinning  rods. 


When  replacing  monofilament  line  on 
casting  or  spinning  reels  it  is  not  necessary 
to  take  all  the  old  line  off  the  spool.  Take 
off  only  half  as  much  as  your  longest  cast 
or  the  maximum  amount  that  you  will 
troll  or  that  you  expect  your  largest  fish  to 
ruri  off.  Use  a reel  fill  pack  of  line  and  you 
can  fill  several  reels  with  one  spool.  Tie 
the  new  and  old  lines  with  a barrel  knot 
and  clip  the  ends  short. 


Even  though  almost  all  tackle  boxes 
made  today  are  wormproof,  lure 
packaging  and  most  hard  lures  are  not. 
Check  your  tackle  box  now'  to  be  sure  that 
worms  and  other  soft  plastic  lures  are  kept 
separate  from  any  hard  plugs,  small  plastic 
boxes  of  terminal  tackle,  or  painted  lures 
like  bucktails.  If  a slight  reaction  has 
occurred,  the  damaged  hard  lures  can 
often  be  salvaged  bv  washing  them  with  a 
strong  detergent  and  scrubbing  off  any 
softened  finish  with  a paper  towel.  If 
necessary,  refinish  these  lures  with  a 
brushed,  dipped,  or  sprayed  coat  of  paint. 


With  repeated  handling  the  synthetic 
grips  used  on  many  modern  rods  can 
sometimes  become  smooth  and  slippery. 
To  restore  them  to  their  original  finishes, 
lightly  roughen  them  with  sand  or  garnet 
paper.  Protect  metal  reel  seats  and  butt 
caps  from  scratching  by  covering  them 
with  several  layers  of  masking  tape. 
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Toward  the  end  of  last  season,  it  got 
harder  and  harder  to  start  my 
outboard  engine.  It  is  a six- 
horsepower  1976  Johnson.  The 
engine  doesn't  get  a lot  of  use  during 
the  season,  probably  no  more  than  a 
do/en  times.  Is  there  anything  I can 
do  this  winter  to  get  it  ready  for 
spring?  I plan  to  do  a lot  more 
fishing  this  coming  year. 

Robert  Jensen 

Philadelphia,  PA 


Hard  starting  can  be  attributed  to 
many  causes.  One  thing  it  doesn't  pay 
to  do  is  scrimp  on  the  quality  of  oil 
that  is  mixed  with  the  gas.  A good 
"premium"  outboard  motor  oil  is  a 
must  to  keep  an  engine  in  tip-top 
shape.  Bargain  brand  outboard 
motor  oils  are  no  bargain! 

To  eliminate  the  possiblity  of  oil  or 
gas  problems,  empty  the  tank.  Most 
gas  stations  have  a tank  in  which 
they  hold  waste  oils,  etc.  Check  the 
inside  of  your  gas  tank  for  residue 
and  clean  it  out  with  fresh  gas.  You'll 
be  ready  to  refill  the  tank  with  fresh 
gas  and  good  oil  in  the  spring. 

Get  a new  set  of  spark  plugs.  The 
gas/oil  mixture  is  very  hard  on  spark 
plugs.  Remember,  the  mixture  of  gas 
to  oil  is  50:1;  or  more  accurately,  48 
pints  (6  gallons)  of  gas  to  every  one 
pint  of  oil.  To  start,  the  mixture  is  a 
little  oil-rich.  At  idle,  the  engine  may 
only  require  a 150:1  gas/oil  mixture 
to  maintain  proper  lubricating 
qualities,  while  at  full  throttle,  it 
needs  about  50:1.  But  with  the  small 
outboard  engine,  it  is  constantly 
getting  the  48:1  gas/oil  mixture.  The 
plugs  have  to  work  very  hard  to 
maintain  the  fire  needed.  There  is  no 
way  you  can’t  use  the  one-pint-to-6- 
gallons-of-gas  ratio  and  still  provide 
the  proper  lubricating  qualities  the 
engine  needs,  so  you  just  have  to  give 
the  motor  fresh  plugs  once  in  a while. 


Check  both  ends  of  the  tank-to- 
engine  hose  line.  The  little  "O"  rings 
get  chewed  up  and  let  air  leak  into 
the  gas  line.  This  causes  the  fuel-to- 
air  mixture  to  become  very  lean.  If 
the  "O”  rings  look  like  they  are 
chewed  up,  replace  them.  Also, 
inspect  the  hose  for  any  cracks. 
Replace  it  if  necessary. 

With  new  plugs,  fresh  gas,  and  the 
gas  line  inspection,  you  can  eliminate 
many  starting  problems.  If  you  can 
smell  gas  in  the  carb  after  pulling  the 
engine  through  a few  times  (make 
sure  the  gas  line  is  pressurized),  you 
may  have  problems  with  the  power 
pack.  Take  it  to  a qualified  mechanic 
for  a check-up. 
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Just  a line  to  let  you  know  how' 
much  I enjoyed  the  delayed  harvest 
season  for  trout  on  the  Little 
Mahoning  Creek  in  Indiana  County.  1 
and  my  father  had  several  enjoyable 
trips  there  and  caught  some  nice  trout. 
We’ve  been  fishing  this  stream  for 
many  years,  but  we  never  enjoyed  it 
more  than  this  past  season.  Keep  up 
the  good  work! 

Thomas  Walsh 
Pittsburgh,  PA 
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Pennsylvania  Angler 


Since  publishing  the  article  “Your 
Fish  Commission  and  Federal 
Aid”  in  the  October  1983  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  article’s 
statement,  “The  Fish  Commission, 
as  an  independent  agency,  doesn’t 
receive  a penny  of  state  tax  dollars.” 
is  not  accurate.  The  Fish 
Commission  has  received  over  SI 2.8 
million  in  marine  liquid  fuels  taxes 
contributed  to  the  Boating  Fund 
since  1970,  with  another  $1.3 
million  anticipated  in  1983-84.  We 
expect  the  continued  annual  receipt 
of  marine  liquid  fuels  taxes.  In 
addition,  under  the  expired  Project 
70  and  Project  500  bond  issues,  the 
Commission  received  a combined 
total  of  approximately  $28  million. 
Both  Project  70  and  Project  500 
were  financed  from  General  Fund 
tax  dollars. 

The  intent  of  the  article  was  to 
convey  to  readers  the  substantial 
magnitude  of  federal  aid  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  in 
the  past  30  years.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  we  have  accomplished  that  end. 
At  the  same  time,  we  apologize  for 
unintentionally  overlooking  the 
sizable  contributions  of  Project  70 
funds,  in  a number  of  land 
acquisitions,  and  the  contributions 
of  Project  500  lunds.  principally  in 
the  restoration  and  renovation  of 
our  hatcheries  and  other  facilities. 
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• April.  “Open  the  Season  with  Dries” 
shows  you  how  and  when  to  tempt 
trout  with  topwater  offerings. 

• April.  “43  l ips  for  Taking  Early- 
Season  Trout”  is  a gold  mine  of  useful 
information  you  can  use  on  opening 
day  and  during  the  season.  It’s  a 
brush-up  for  experienced  anglers  and 
understandable  basics  for  less- 
experienced  trout  fishermen. 

• April.  Lefty  Kreh  shares  some  inside 
information  in  his  article  about  how  to 
fish  a Zonker  early  in  the  trout  season. 

• April.  “Microjigs  Are  Small 
W'onders”  will  open  your  eyes  to 
fishing  these  tiny  tempting  tidbits  for 
panfish  and  gamefish. 

• April.  Watch  for  an  article  that 
reveals  a shad  fisherman’s  secrets  of 
success.  “Must”  reading  for  shad- 
angling sharpies. 

• May.  Look  for  features  on  how  to 
introduce  fishing  and  boating  to  the 
youngsters  in  your  life. 

• May.  “Dabbling  for  Muskies”  shows 
you  how  a bass  angler  adapts  his 
fishing  strategies  for  consistent  success 
in  catching  ’lunges.  If  you’re  still 
looking  for  your  first  musky,  don’t 
miss  this  feature. 

• May.  Be  sure  to  read  this  month’s 
special  8-page  feature  on  fishing  the 
Delaware  River. 

• Every  month.  Read  about  new  wavs 
to  enjoy  your  sport  and  the  latest 
fishing  methods,  as  well  as  the  highly 
popular  monthly  columns  and  short 
features. 


March  1984 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


1.  NEW  ORDER  OR  RENEWAL: 

To  start  a subscription  to  Pennsylvania  Angler  or  to 
extend  your  current  subscription,  enter  your  name  and 
address  and  check  the  subscription  term  you  prefer. 
(Please  print  clearly) 
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State  Zip 
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For  the  next  2/2  years.  Pennsylvania  Angler  will 
highlight  all  Keystone  State  counties  in  monthly 
features.  Each  month  you  can  discover  the  hotspots  of 
Pennsylvania,  county  by  county,  and  we’ll  spell  out  the 
secrets  of  success  at  these  waterways-  best  times  to  fish, 
best  baits,  tackle,  strategies,  exactly  where  to  wet  your 
line,  and  other  immediately  useful  information.  County 
features  will  begin  in  the  April  issue  with  the  spotlight 
on  Cumberland  and  Perry  counties.  Watch  for  it,  and 
set  your  sights  on  the  lowdown  of  successful  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania. 

A 3-year  subscription,  extending  your  own  or  giving 
a gift  (Father’s  Day  and  graduations  are  just  around 
the  corner),  provides  the  complete  set  of  county  features 
information  that  heads-up  Pennsylvania  anglers 
won’t  want  to  miss. 
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The  Ever-Popular, 

Dangerous  John  Boat 

by  Joe  Greene 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  utilized  boat  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  is  the  john  boat.  For  many  fishermen,  this 
lightweight,  aluminum,  low-maintenance  boat  appears  to 
be  ideal.  Its  relative  low  cost  and  availability  through  the 
large  chain  stores  has  contributed  to  its  increased 
popularity.  These  boats  are  adequately  propelled  with  low- 
horsepower  engines,  which  also  keep  the  operating  costs 
down. 

John  boats  can  be  dangerous.  Even  though  john  boats 
appear  to  have  a lot  of  floor  space,  keep  your  weight 
centered  in  the  boat.  These  boats  are  designed  with  almost 
square  corners,  which  act  as  a keel  and  keep  the  boat 
from  sliding  sideways.  A person  standing  off  to  one  side 
could  unexpectedly  end  up  in  the  water,  because  with  the 
slightest  shift  in  weight  the  boat  slips  out  from  under  him. 

Another  problem  all  that  floor  space  presents  is  the 
tendency  to  overload  the  boat.  While  the  boat  appears  to 
be  able  to  handle  a lot  of  extra  equipment,  remember  to 
consult  the  capacity  plate  on  the  transom.  A review  of 
Pennsylvania  accident  statistics  shows  that  many  boats 
have  capsized  or  swamped  when  overloaded.  The  john 
boat  may  be  the  ideal  craft  for  many,  but  remember  that 
standing  in  a john  boat  or  loading  it  improperly  can  be 
dangerous. 


Joe  Greene  is  a Fish  Commission  Boating  Education 
Specialist. 
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Boat  Capacity 


Boating 


T he  result,  or  the  next  smaller  whole 
number  if  the  result  is  a fraction,  gives 
the  number  of  persons  that  can  safely 
be  put  aboard  in  good  weather. 
Remember  that  weather  and  water 
conditions  should  be  taken  into 
account,  too.  If  the  water  is  rough  you 
should  reduce  the  number  of  persons 
carried  on  board  as  recommended  by 
the  capacity  plate  information. 

Common  sense  dictates  that  if  your 
boat’s  freeboard  (the  distance  from  the 
waterline  to  the  boat’s  edge)  is  less 
than  that  with  which  you  normally 
operate,  you  are  overloaded. 

An  overloaded  boat  loses  buoyancy 
and  stability,  and  the  boat  then 
capsi/es  easily.  In  fact,  the  wake  of  a 
passing  boat  or  even  the  sudden 
movement  of  a passenger  is  enough  to 
capsize  an  overloaded  boat.  An 
overloaded  boat  is  a dangerous  boat. 

A wise  boat  operator  realizes  that  the 
old  adage,  “there  is  always  room  for 
one  more.”  doesn't  apply  to  safe 
boating.  I p« ) 

Virgil  Chambers  is  chief  of  the  Fish 
Commission  Bureau  of  Waterways 
Boating  Education  Section. 


Virgil  Chambers 


Drowning  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  fatalities  with  small 
recreational  boats.  Too  often,  the 
reason  involves  people  who  try  to 
carry  more  passengers  and  gear  than 
their  boats  can  safely  accommodate. 
Safe  loading  standards  specified  in  the 
form  of  a capacity  plate  were 
developed  to  give  the  boat  operator  a 
guide  to  the  safe  loading  capacity  of 
the  craft. 

Since  1972  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
has  required  that  manufacturers  of  all 
monohull  boats  less  than  20  feet  in 
length  attach  a “capacity  information 
label”  to  their  boats.  This  capacity 
plate  is  to  be  displayed  near  the 
operator’s  position.  The  capacity  plate 
states  the  maximum  number  of 
pounds  of  people  the  boat  can  safely 
carry,  the  maximum  horsepower 
capacity  (for  outboards),  and  the 
boat’s  maximum  weight  capacity 
(people,  motor,  and  gear  for 
outboards;  people  and  gear  for 
inboards,  stern  drives,  and  unpowered 
boats). 


Pennsylvania  law  requires  that  every 
monohull  boat  less  than  20  feet  in 
length,  if  manufactured,  transferred,  or 
offered  for  sale  in  the  Commonwealth, 
shall  have  a permanently  affixed 
capacity  plate  (the  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  sailboats,  canoes,  kayaks,  and 
inflatable  boats).  If  a boat  does  not 
have  a capacity  plate  for  some 
legitimate  reason,  another  one  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 

Bureau  of  Waterways.  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 

If  your  boat  has  no  capacity  plate, 
or  if  you  are  curious  about  how  many 
people  you  can  bring  aboard  vour 
boat  without  creating  a dangerous 
situation,  there  is  a simple  formula  by 
which  you  can  estimate  the  number  of 
people  your  boat  will  safely  carry: 


L2L^  = Number  of  persons 

(average  weight  of  150  lbs.) 

L = overall  length  of  the  boat  (feet) 

W = maximum  width  of  the  boat  (feet) 


Stand  Up 
Stubborn 
F errules = 


photos  by  the  author 


by  Don  Shiner 

Many  good  fishing  rods  have 
hit  the  junk  pile  simply 
because  the  angler  thought 
it's  just  not  worth  hassling  with 
stubborn  ferrules.  These  metal 
couplings  have  a habit  of  becoming 
stubborn  when  it’s  time  to  take  rods 
apart.  Invariably,  one  ferrule  simply 
refuses  to  let  go.  After  a lengthy 
struggle,  it’s  not  unusual  to  transport 
the  rod  home  by  poking  part  of  it  out 
the  car  window. 

Ferrules  were  not  always  problem 
areas  on  rods.  Cane  poles,  for 
example,  popular  in  years  gone  by, 
had  no  ferrules  at  all.  They  were 
carried  wherever  fishermen  went  by 


arching  them  over  the  car  rooftop  and 
tying  them  to  the  front  and  rear 
bumpers.  On  arrival  at  the  fishing 
hole,  lines  were  tied  to  the  tip  end, 
hooks  were  baited,  and  fishing  got 
under  way. 

Then  along  came  metal  ferrules, 
and  long,  one-piece  poles  and  rods 
were  cut  into  more  convenient  lengths. 
Ferrules  made  it  possible  to  rejoin  the 
pieces  and  restore  rods  to  their  full 
length.  Among  other  advantages, 
ferrules  made  it  possible  to  store  rods 
inside  cars  rather  than  on  rooftops. 

But  the  metal  couplings  were  not 
without  problems.  Until  “worn  in” 
and  properly  seated,  some  were 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  pull 
apart.  Even  those  on  some  well-built 
split-bamboo  rods  (there  are  still  quite 


a few  of  these  around)  resisted  almost 
all  efforts  to  separate  them.  The  hassle 
continues  each  time  rods  were 
assembled.  Finally,  almost  in 
desperation,  some  fishermen  simply 
gave  up.  They  either  kept  rods  fully 
assembled,  stored  at  the  summer 
cottage,  or  disposed  of  them  on  the 
junk  pile. 

Before  you  take  sugh  drastic  steps, 
there  are  ways  you  can  stand  up  to 
sticky  rod  joints. 

The  topic  came  up  one  night  as 
several  of  us  sat  around  a small  fire 
on  the  shore  of  a river  in  which  we 
were  angling  for  catfish.  We  touched 
on  a wide  range  of  topics  and  had 
solved  most  of  the  world’s  problems 
when  the  topic  of  sticky  rod  ferrules 
came  up. 
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One  member  of  the  group  said  that 
a lighted  match  usually  helped  him 
stand  up  to  stuck  ferrules.  He 
explained  that  he  warmed  the  outer 
metal  ferrule.  If  not  too  much  heat 
was  transferred  to  the  inner  slide,  the 
expanded  ferrule  usually  let  go.  (See 
photo  2) 

One  of  the  others  in  the  foursome 
said  he  had  success  by  grasping  the 
rod  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stuck 
ferrules.  Then  by  pressing  his  thumbs 
on  the  ferrules  he  could  “walk”  the 
stubborn  metal  couplings  apart.  (See 
photo  1) 

Still  another  member  explained  that 
he  used  “knee  power.”  He  said  he 
placed  the  rod  behind  his  knees. 

While  his  hands  gripped  the  rod  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  ferrules,  he 
spread  his  knees  apart  as  they  gripped 
the  rod  pieces.  The  pressure  usually 
caused  the  ferrules  to  let  go  with  a 
loud  “pop.”  (See  photo  3) 

The  group  agreed  that  if  all  else 
failed,  it’s  time  to  call  for  help.  A 
buddy  can  grip  one  end  of  the  rod 
while  you  tug  on  the  opposite  end. 
Something  usually  gives  way.  If  the 
ferrules  do  not  separate,  at  least  one 
pulls  off  entirely  from  the  rod.  Now, 
at  least  the  rod  will  fit  inside  the  car 
without  poking  it  out  the  window.  But 
it  means  a repair  job  before  the  next 
trip  out.  The  separated  ferrule  must  be 
recemented  in  place,  and  a new  thread 
wrapping  can  be  made  next  to  it,  if 
only  for  aesthetic  reasons.  However, 
unless  some  corrective  measures  are 
taken,  the  ferrules  are  likely  to  get 
stuck  again. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  electrolytic 
action  between  most  metals.  This 
causes  the  metal  to  oxidize  and 
corrode.  In  some  cases,  the  ferrules 
just  do  not  match  properly. 

To  minimize  the  electrolytic  action 
of  metals,  rods  should  not  be  joined 
any  longer  than  necessary,  and 
certainly  not  left  assembled  for  days 
on  end. 

One  rod  manufacturer  suggests 
rubbing  dry  soap  onto  the  inside 
ferrule  to  serve  as  a lubricant  before 
assembling  a rod.  When  this  is 
accomplished  several  times,  the 
oxidation  is  generally  removed  and 
the  ferrule  fit  is  better.  After  each  such 
coupling  wipe  the  slide  clean  and 
touch  up  the  ferrule  interior  with  a 
Q-tip. 

One  member  of  our  catfish 
foursome  said  he  usually  oiled  his 


ferrules,  but  not  with  machine  oil, 
which  can  form  a tight  air  seal  within 
and  make  ferrules  even  more  difficult 
to  separate.  Instead,  he  rubs  the  inside 
ferrule  through  his  hair  or  alongside 
his  nose  to  pick  up  a trace  of  body  oil. 
This  lubricant  helps,  in  his  estimation, 
to  minimize  oxidation  and  corrosion 
over  the  short  haul. 

If  the  inside  ferrule  is  badly 
corroded  or  a bit  too  large  in  diameter 
to  fit  inside  the  outer  ferrule,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  scour  it  lightly  with 
steel  wool.  But  this,  at  best,  is  tedious 
work,  and  too  much  scouring  can 
remove  too  much  metal,  which  causes 
ferrules  to  fit  loosely  and  makes  them 
wobble.  If  this  happens,  one  or  two 
plastic  packaging  strips  will  usually 
shim  the  ferrule  for  a better  fit. 


The  problem  has  not  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  newer  fiberglass, 
graphite,  and  boron  rods,  which  have 
no  metal  ferrules.  These  are  assembled 
by  inserting  one  rod  section  into  the 
hollow  interior  of  the  next  rod  joint. 
These  “ferruleless”  joints  seldom 
become  stuck,  but  the  opposite  is 
often  true:  Rods  are  difficult  to  keep 
together.  After  a few  casts,  some  come 
apart,  with  the  rod  tip  following  the 
lure  into  the  water.  One  in  our 
foursome  even  had  a solution  to  that. 
He  dusts  powdered  resin  onto  the 
inside  portion  to  give  it  a firmer  grip. 

Jointed  areas  remain  problems  on 
all  kinds  of  rods;  but  remember  the 
solution  is  not  to  disgard  otherwise 
good  fishing  rods  or  cause  more 
damage  by  inappropriate  handling.  0 
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Dancing 


by  Paul  M.  Liikala 


Plastic  has  revolutionized  the 
world  of  fishing,  because 
items  that  used  to  be  made  of 
wood  are  now  manufactured  from 
the  miracle  compounds  of  plastics. 
Many  of  the  present  artificial  plugs 
had  ancestors  made  of  wood,  yet 
some  kinds  of  plastic  baits  came  after 
the  advent  of  plastic.  These  are  the 
plastic  worms  and  grubs  that  have  a 
swimming  tail.  These  inexpensive, 
dancing  baits  are  almost  universal  in 
their  appeal  to  fish.  Crappies, 
bluegills,  walleye,  bass,  and  other 
species  readily  hit  these  baits,  if  they 
are  presented  properly.  Here  are 
some  twisty  tail  methods  that  can 
help  you  catch  more  fish. 

Crappies 

You  are  probably  aware  of  the 
appeal  that  baitfish  hold  for  this 
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panfish.  Jig  a 2'^-inch  white  Mr. 
Twister  tail  in  front  of  a crappie’s 
nose  and  get  ready  for  some  real 
action.  For  many,  the  best  rod  is  a 
16-foot  cane  pole.  Tie  a 14-foot  piece 
of  six-pound-test  line  to  the  cane’s 
tip.  Knot  to  the  line  a 1/  16-ounce  jig 
and  thread  the  plastic  grub  on.  When 
you  locate  a crappie  hotspot,  simply 
lower  the  bait  and  slowly  raise  and 
lower  it.  Never  allow  it  to  free-fall 
because  lunker  crappies  often  hit  the 
plastic  tail  as  it  swims  down. 

During  the  warmer  days  of 
summer,  tails  can  still  be  crappie  - 
getters.  Put  your  electric  motor  in 
reverse  at  the  slowest  speed  possible. 
Use  1/ 16-ounce  or  1/ 32-ounce  jigs, 
and  bait  them  with  one-inch  tails. 
Yellow  and  white  are  good  colors. 


Troll  the  outside  edge  of  a deep  weed 
line.  At  times,  stop  the  motor  and  let 
the  lure  flutter  under  the  boat.  When 
the  lure  is  directly  under  the  boat,  jig 
it  vertically.  When  fishing  for  these 
hot-weather  crappies,  keep  changing 
your  lure’s  depths,  because  crappies 
often  suspend  in  deep  water. 

Sunfish  ^ 

Many  anglers  believe  that  these 
fish  are  hard  to  catch  on  artificials. 
Oh  sure,  everyone  has  caught  them 
on  a bluegill  popper,  but  when  it 
comes  to  minnow  imitators  most 
dismiss  the  stories  as  tall  tales. 

Still,  bluegills  that  are  surface 
feeding  can  be  readily  taken  with  an 
unweighted  one-inch  tail.  I hread  it 
onto  a size  8 hook  and  use  a fly  rod 
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to  cast  it  out.  Let  it  sit  on  the  surface 
before  twitching  it.  The  near-buoyant 
bait  lands  softly,  and  the  slight  twitch 
makes  it  appear  as  injured  prey. 

Slurp  goes  the  sunfish,  and  you’ll  be 
adding  the  first  of  many  to  your 
stringer. 

If  the  bluegills  are  deep,  hook  a 
small  tail  onto  an  ice  fishing  spoon. 
Use  an  ultralight  spinning  outfit,  and 
pinch  on  a splitshot  three  feet  above 
the  spoon.  This  tactic  gets  the  tail 
deeper  and  lets  you  make  longer 
casts.  Cast  to  the  deep-lying  ’gills  and 
let  it  flutter  down.  When  it  nears  the 
bottom,  sweep  your  rod  upward 
while  cranking  in  the  slack.  Continue 
this  pumping  action  all  the  way  back 
to  the  boat.  Set  the  hook  on  an 
irregular  twitch  or  line  movement. 


Rock  bass  ^ 

These  stream  battlers  are  the 
under-prized  species  of  the  panfish 
world.  Their  willingness  to  hit  lures 
and  live  bait  is  well  known.  Swim  a 
twisty  tail  in  front  of  their  noses,  and 
they  become  even  more  aggressive.  A 
dynamic  rock  bass  bait  is  a black 
two-inch  twisty  tail  hooked  to  a size 
4 hook.  About  12  inches  above  it  put 
on  a splitshot  that  is  just  heavy 
enough  to  let  it  hit  bottom.  Cast  it 
upstream  to  a rock  or  log,  and  slowly 
jig  it  by  the  obstruction.  Chances  are 
the  fish  are  on  the  shady  side,  and 
the  tumbling  bait  will  provoke  savage 
hits. 

When  you’re  upstream  from  a 
boulder,  cast  the  tail  beyond  the 
structure.  Retrieve  the  bait  past  the 
rock  and  stop  it  in  front  of  the  fish- 
holding object.  The  moving  current 
makes  it  swim  like  crazy.  Don’t  be 
too  surprised  if  a smallmouth  bass 
decides  to  whack  it. 

Smallmouth  bass^ 

These  fish  are  noted  inhalers  of 
jigs.  Add  a tail  with  a swimming 
action  and  look  out!  Find  a rocky 
outcrop  and  cast  a 1/  16-ounce  black 
jig  to  the  reef’s  shallow  side.  If  you’re 
using  a hair  jig,  trim  the  hair  to  the 
bend  of  the  hook.  Add  a 2'/2-inch 
black  tail  to  the  hook.  If  this  doesn’t 
produce,  switch  to  a white  jig  with  a 
chartreuse  tail.  This  combination  is 
particularly  effective  in  water  that  is  a 
little  stained  in  color. 

Of  course,  the  color  is  of  no 
consequence  if  you  are  not  oyer  fish. 
In  the  early  morning  and  late 
evening,  the  fish  often  chase  crayfish 
and  minnows  in  the  shallows.  The 
best  shallows  are  rocky  points  that 
lead  to  deep  water.  The  trick  is  to 
keep  the  jig  skimming  over  the 
bottom  without  hanging  it  up.  This 
tactic  is  accomplished  by  casting  to 
the  shoreline  and  retrieving 
immediately. 

As  the  jig  enters  the  deeper  water, 
slow  the  lure’s  pace.  In  deep  water, 
the  jig  and  tail  combo  is  very 
effective  because  of  the  tail’s  action 
on  a drop. 

When  the  summer  sun  gets  high  in 
the  sky,  the  smallies  seek  cool,  deep 
waters.  The  trick  to  using  a deep- 
running tail  is  to  keep  a constant  feel 
of  it  as  it  falls.  This  is  why  a graphite 
rod  is  desirable.  Many  times  deep- 


dwelling bronzebacks  strike  on  the 
drop.  In  fact,  veteran  twister  tail 
users  fish  waters  vertically  10  feet  and 
deeper.  They  find  a good  pocket  of 
deep-water  rocks  and  slowly  motor 
over  the  spot  while  lifting  and 
lowering  the  jig  and  tail. 

Largemouth  bass  ^ 

The  swimming  tail  is  also  most 
appealing  to  these  critters.  If  most 
anglers  were  asked  to  pick  their 
favorite  largemouth  lure,  many,  if  not 
a majority,  would  pick  a spinnerbait. 
By  adding  a three-inch  to  four-inch 
tail,  a good  largemouth  bait  becomes 
better.  In  fact,  some  experts  don’t  use 
a skirt  on  their  spinnerbaits.  lntead, 
they  use  only  a three-inch  tail  for  an 
attractor. 

When  you  work  the  thick  stuff,  try 
a 4-inch  Snatrix  tail  on  a weedless 
fiberguard  jig.  When  used  on  a 
flippin’  stick,  this  large,  lively  tail  can 
add  many  a lunker  to  the  live  well. 

Walleye  ^ 

These  deep-dwelling  minnow 
chasers  are  patsies  for  a variety  of 
twisty  tail  methods.  For  the  caster, 
simply  hook  on  a white  tail  to  a 
front-weighted  spinner.  If  you’re 
fishing  in  10  feet  of  water,  count  to 
10  before  retrieving.  This  countdown 
gets  the  lure  near  the  bottom,  and  the 
spinning  blade  coupled  with  a 
minnow-imitating  tail  causes 
numerous  strikes. 

For  the  troller,  try  a three-inch  tail 
hooked  onto  the  back  of  a treble  of  a 
Flatfish.  The  Flatfish  action  is  not 
impaired  by  the  walleye-tempting  tail. 
Whether  you’re  trolling  or  casting,  be 
certain  to  work  these  baits  near 
walleye  structure,  such  as  gravel 
points  or  rocky  chopoffs. 

When  you  consider  tails,  remember 
that  they  are  not  equal.  If  your 
plastic  offering  doesn’t  have  a tail 
that  swims,  it  is  next  to  useless. 

When  you  select  tails,  choose  the 
brands  whose  tails  are  long  and  extra 
thin.  If  they  are  thick  and  stiff,  they 
won’t  swim  freely.  With  a good 
product,  the  plastic  should  be  very- 
soft  and  lifelike.  If  you’re  still  unsure 
of  what  to  buy,  purchase  quality 
brand-name  tails.  When  you  master 
the  art  of  making  a swimming  tail 
dance,  you’ll  never  leave  home 
without  them.  Proper  use  of  these 
baits  means  hefty  stringers  of  fish.LufJ 
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The  Red  Eft 

Land  Stage  of  the  Red-Spotted  Newt 

by  Clark  N.  Skiff er 


In  unpolluted,  slow-moving,  or  ponded  waters  across  much 
of  eastern  North  America,  from  southern  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  east  to  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  south 
to  eastern  Texas  and  Florida,  one  may  find  adults  of  our 
commonest  aquatic  salamander,  the  red-spotted  newt 
(Nolophthalmus  viridescens).  Pennsylvania  individuals  of 
the  species  belong  to  the  most  widespread  of  four 
subspecies  and  have  been  seen  in  nearly  every 
Commonwealth  county. 

Many  people  have  observed  the  2.75-inch  to  four-inch 
adult  newts  resting  quietly  just  under  the  water's  surface  or 
slowly  walking  or  swimming  over  or  near  the  bottom 
in  shallow  water.  The  back  and  sides  of  these  individuals 
may  vary  in  color  from  olive-green,  dark  greenish-brown, 
or  yellowish-brown  with  small  black  spots,  and  a row  of 
four  to  six  bright  red  spots  bordered  with  black  is  always 
present  along  each  side.  During  the  late  winter,  spring,  or 
fall  breeding  seasons  males  develop  enlarged  tail 
membranes,  black  horny  growths  on  the  hind  legs  and  toes, 
and  swelling  of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  vent.  Following 
breeding,  these  adornments  disappear. 

Initial  mating  activity  begins  in  March  and  may  continue 
until  June.  The  female  fastens  200-400  fertilized  eggs  singly 
to  the  stems  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  Depending  on 
water  temperatures,  eggs  hatch  within  3-5  weeks,  releasing 
quarter-inch  larvae  with  legs,  tails,  and  gills.  Tarvae  feed  on 
a variety  of  aquatic  invertebrates  and  may  themselves  be 
eaten  by  their  own  parents.  After  two  to  three  months,  the 
1.3-inch  to  1.5-inch  larvae  are  ready  for  one  of  several 
transformations  to  another  stage  in  their  interesting  life 
cycle. 

In  some  parts  of  their  range,  larval  red-spotted  newts 
transform  directly,  though  gradually,  into  the  adult  stage, 
but  retain  some  vestige  of  their  gills.  They  continue  to  feed 
nearly  year-round,  as  do  their  parents,  and  after  two  years 
are  able  to  reproduce  as  full-grown  adults,  though  retaining 
the  larval  form.  This  attainment  of  sexual  maturity  by  full- 
grown  larvae  is  called  neoteny. 

Throughout  most  of  the  range  of  the  eastern  subspecies, 
including  Pennsylvania,  larvae  transform  to  a land  stage, 
called  the  eft  or  ehbet.  Gills  used  during  the  larval  stage  are 
replaced  by  lungs,  and  the  skin  becomes  drier,  thicker,  and 
rough  to  the  touch.  T he  drab  browns  of  the  aquatic  larval 
stage  are  first  replaced  by  dark  red-brown  and  then  by 
bright  to  dull  orange  to  red-orange;  the  row  of  four  to  six 
brighter  red  spots  bordered  by  black  is  also  present  on  each 
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side.  The  newly  transformed  red  eft  is  still  a juvenile  and 
remains  such  throughout  the  two  to  seven  years  of  its 
terrestrial  existence. 

The  red  eft  grows  slowly,  feeding  primarily  during  warm 
summer  rains  on  a variety  of  invertebrates  such  as  insects 
and  snails.  Targe  numbers  may  be  seen  wandering  boldly 
over  the  forest  floor  during  or  following  warm  rains,  their 
bright  colors  conspicuous  against  patches  of  moss  or  dead 
leaves.  Their  boldness  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  brightly 
striped  skunk  or  monarch  butterfly  adult  or  caterpillar,  for 
the  eft’s  skin  glands  produce  a toxic  substance  quite 
irritating  to  the  mucous  membranes  of  nearly  all  would-be 
predators.  Although  the  skins  of  aquatic  adults  also 
produce  a toxic  substance,  the  secretions  produced  by  the 
eft  are  10  times  more  toxic.  Especially  during  dry  periods, 
efts  are  concealed  beneath  damp  leaves,  logs,  and  similar 
places  on  the  forest  floor. 

Following  four  to  five  years  of  growth  on  land,  most  efts 
return  to  the  water  during  late  summer  to  fall,  and 
transform  again  to  assume  the  form  and  function  of  the 
permanently  aquatic  adult.  Transforming  individuals  (and 
those  aquatic  adults  that  may  occasionally  need  to  leave  a 
drying  pond)  are  very  dark  in  color  and  can  be  found  under 
various  shelters  near  the  water.  Lungs  are  retained,  and  the 
aquatic  adults  must  now  take  air  at  the  surface  occasionally 
during  active  periods  in  warmer  water,  but  can  also  breathe 
through  the  skin  when  less  active  in  cool  water.  Newts  are 
active  even  under  winter  ice,  feeding  on  immature  insects 
and  other  invertebrates.  During  the  spring  months  they 
may  feed  on  the  eggs  or  young  of  frogs,  toads,  or  other 
salamanders,  and  also  ingest  their  own  shed  skins  as  the 
season  progresses.  Newts  are  therefore  important 
opportunistic,  year-round  predators  that  convert  a variety 
of  animal  nutrients  to  forms  usable  by  other  land  and  water 
plants  and  animals. 

The  red  eft  fascinates  children  and  adults  when  they 
encounter  it  during  a walk  in  the  woods,  and  the  aquatic 
adults  are  especially  fascinating  to  children  dabbling  about 
in  the  shallows  of  ponded  and  slow-moving  waters. 

Whether  encountered  on  land  or  in  water,  the  red-spotted 
newt  lives  out  its  relatively  long  life  as  the  true  amphibian  it 
is,  continually  contributing  to  the  betterment  of  both 
worlds.  [pa] 

dark  N.  Shiffer  is  the  Fish  Commission 's  Herpetology  and 
Endangered  Species  Coordinator. 


The  Red  Eft  Illustrated  by  Tom  Duran 
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NWF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  INDEX 


The  National  Wildlife  Federation  has  just  released  its  15th  Annual 
Environmental  Quality  Index  (EQ1).  The  information  is  based  on 
personal  interviews,  news  reports,  and  the  most  current  scientific  studies, 
and  the  judgments  on  trends  for  the  resources  represent  the  collective 
thinking  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  staff,  and  are  based  on  their 
consultations  with  government  experts,  private  specialists,  and  academic 
researchers.  In  general,  the  NWF  EQI  indicates  that  in  the  last  15  years 
America’s  natural  resources  have  deteriorated  or  barely  held  their  ground. 
The  state  of  wildlife,  soil,  and  living  space  has  worsened  since  the  Index 
was  first  published  in  1969.  In  those  15  years,  the  quality  of  the  country’s 
air,  water,  minerals,  and  forests  have  remained  about  the  same. 

There  have  been  improvements-  air  is  cleaner  in  many  cities,  mainly 
because  we  are  cleaning  up  automobile  exhaust  fumes.  The  improvement 
in  water  quality  has  continued  with  fish  returning  to  many  lakes  and 
rivers.  U.S.  homeowners  have  cut  energy  use  by  1 1 percent  in  the  last 
decade.  Even  though  government  and  industry  are  spending  some  $50 
billion  a year  to  reduce  pollution,  the  Index  says  many  serious  problems 
continue  unabated  across  the  country — among  them:  acid  rain,  excessive 
soil  erosion,  toxic  waste  seepage,  and  nonpoint  water  pollution. 

And  conservationists  assert,  as  we  have  for  some  time,  that  since  1980 
the  current  Administration  in  Washington  has  sorely  dragged  its  feet  in 
enforcing  the  tough  environmental  laws  passed  in  the  1970s. 

Dr.  Jay  D.  Hair,  NWF’s  Chief  Executive,  says,  “The  nation’s 
lawmakers  should  know  by  now  that  poll  after  poll  has  clearly  shown  the 
American  public  wants  a clean  environment  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it.” 
We  urge  all  our  readers  to  write  to  EQ  Index,  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  Washington,  D.C.  20036,  for  a free  reprint  of  the  eight-page 
Environmental  Quality  Index.  After  you  get  it  and  read  it,  let  your  voices 
be  heard  louder  and  stronger  than  ever. 
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4 43  Tips  for  Catching  Early-Season  Trout  by  Dave  Wonderlich 

Here’s  a wealth  of  practical  advice  you  can  use  to  increase  your 
opening  day  catch. 

8 County  Features— Cumberland  and  Perry  Counties  by  Perry 
Heath  and  David  R.  Thompson 

15  Microjigs  Are  Small  Wonders  by  Jim  Gronaw 

These  tiny  specks  of  lead  are  irresistible  to  a variety  of  gamefish 
and  panfish.  The  author  explains  why  and  shows  you  how  to  use 
them. 

17  Zonker  with  a Stinger — Early-Season  Streamer  by  Lefty  Kreh 
The  author’s  technical  advice  can  help  you  tie  and  use  this  fish- 
getter  more  effectively. 

26  Open  the  Trout  Season  with  Dry  Flies  by  Harry  W.  Murray 
The  author  shows  you  how,  when,  and  where  to  try  these  tactics 
for  opening  day  success. 

29  SHAD!  by  John  David 

In  this  article  an  expert  reveals  his  secrets  of  shad  fishing  success. 
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This  month’s  front  cover  is  a taste  of  things  to  come 
for  all  heads-up  anglers.  To  ensure  your  early-season 
success,  see  pages  4,  8,  17,  and  26.  Warmwater 
anglers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  want  to  read  the 
article  on  page  15.  The  front  cover  photograph  comes 
from  the  book  The  Art  of  Freshwater  Fishing, 
courtesy  of  The  Hunting  & Fishing  Library,  Inc.  The 
back  cover  this  month  was  photographed  by  David 

A.  Wonderlich. 
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IMany  sections  of  streams  are 
fished  mainly  from  one  hank.  If 
you  can  safely  cross  over  and  fish 
from  the  other  side,  the  presentation 
of  your  offering  w ill  be  new  and 
more  tempting  to  the  fish. 

2 When  trout  won't  hit  your 
spinner,  minnow,  or  wet  flies, 
twitch  the  offering  just  as  it  makes 
the  turn  to  come  back  across 
stream  then  hang  on. 

3 To  increase  hooking  quality, 
sharpen  the  point  of  each  hook. 
Commercial  sharpeners  made  for 
hooks  are  available  at  most  tackle 
shops. 


43  Tips  for  Catching 
Earlv-Season  Trout 


by  Dave  Wonderlich 


photos  by  the  author 


Most  of  the  ice  and  snow 
have  gone  by  the  time 
trout  season  reopens  in 
April,  although  it  is  usually  still  cold, 
and  the  biting  wind  gets  in  the  last 
licks  of  winter  as  the  still-frigid  water 
laps  at  cold  feet.  Anxious  anglers  cast 
their  usual  offerings  into  their 
favorite  streams.  If  your  experiences 
are  like  most,  you  do  catch  fish  and 
have  a great  time.  But  that  guy 
downstream  bothers  you;  nothing 
personal,  it  just  seems  every  time  you 
turn  around  he’s  catching  another 
trout.  What  does  he  do  that’s 
different?  Here  are  43  tips  he’s 
probably  applying  that  can  help  you 
ensure  your  opening  day  and  early- 
season  success. 


April  1984 


/\lf  rainstorms  hit  and  high 
X vr water  occurs  in  early  season, 
scout  streams  whose  headwaters 
originate  in  varied  locations.  When 
one  stream  is  very  high,  another 
might  he  just  right,  and  your  fishing 
trip  can  continue  as  planned. 


nWhen  fishing  a streamer 

(muddler,  bucktail,  and  wooly 
buggers  are  excellent),  while  stripping 
line  in  with  the  left  hand,  twitch  the 
rod  with  your  right  hand  to  increase 
streamer  activity  and  provoke  more 
strikes. 


nlf  spring  came  early  and  the 
water  is  clear,  resort  to  later- 
season  tactics;  finer  line,  smaller 
hooks  or  lures,  and  a careful 
approach  so  the  trout  aren't  spooked. 


^For  worms,  a size  8 or  10 
X»*Jhook  is  good;  worms  should  be 
hooked  twice,  creating  a loop.  For 
minnows,  a size  6 or  8 hook  is  good 
depending  on  bait  size. 


1 A Small  splitshot  let  you  alter  the 
X "Vdepth  at  which  the  bait  or  flies 
are  presented.  Add  splitshot  or  take 
them  away  one  at  a time. 


^Two  excellent  early-season 
X ^lures  are  a C.P.  Swing  and  a 
two-inch  Rapala  with  silver  belly  and 
black  top.  They  should  be  quartered 
upstream  and  reeled  in  as  they  sweep 
down  with  the  current. 


7 Some  holes  on  streams  are  rarely 
worked  because  the  surrounding 
cover  makes  them  difficult  to  Fish 
unless  you  are  left-handed.  Learning 
to  cast  backhanded  opens  up  more  of 
the  stream  and  trout  to  your 
imitations. 

8 Pinching  down  the  barb  of  a 
hook  with  pliers  lets  you  return 
fish  to  the  stream  unharmed  while 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
hook. 

9 After  fastening  a size  8 or  10 
double  hook  (depending  on  bait 
size)  to  the  line  loop  behind  the 
minnow  vent,  bury  one  hook  in  the 
minnow.  This  keeps  it  in  position  on 
the  line  and  the  hook  and  minnow 
together. 


/'A  no.  1 spinner  is  a good  size 
X ©choice.  It  is  small  enough  to  be 
easily  taken,  but  not  so  small  that  the 
trout  inhale  it  too  deeply  and  make  it 
hard  to  remove. 


nA  clear  plastic  bubble  can 
convert  your  outfit  from 
spinning  to  flies  in  seconds.  Place  the 
bubble  five  feet  from  the  end  of  the 
line,  tie  a wet  fly  on  the  end  with  two 
droppers  above,  with  splitshot  above 
this  to  match  stream  conditions,  and 
you  are  in  business. 

©If  spring  is  late  and  the  water 
X Ois  cold,  the  cold-blooded 
trout's  metabolism  is  still  sluggish. 
Fish  deeper  and  slower  to  give  the 
slower-moving  trout  a chance  to 
strike. 


4 Don’t  get  discouraged!  To 
increase  your  catch,  cover  the 
water  well  with  your  offering. 

Cast  into  every  run  and  pocket.  You 
may  be  surprised  where  the  trout 
come  from. 


5 If  you  don't  feel  the  bait  bumping 
the  stream  bottom  or  if  you  don’t 
occasionally  get  hung  up,  add 
splitshot.  You  probably  aren’t  fishing 
deep  enough. 


6 Cast  minnows,  worms,  and 

salmon  eggs  upstream  and  keep  a 
tight  line  by  reeling  in  as  you  follow 
the  offering  with  the  rod  tip.  The 
natural  drift  allows  the  bait  to  appear 
normal,  and  the  tight  line  lets  you  set 
the  hook  on  the  lightest  strike. 
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Even  if  you  can't  get  out  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  don’t 
stay  home;  and  don’t  leave  too  soon 
if  the  action  is  slow  early.  In  early 
season,  trout  are  more  active  in 
warmer,  midday  temperatures  as  the 
sun  warms  the  water. 

If  the  water  is  warmer  from  an 
early  spring,  don’t  be  surprised 
to  see  good  fly  hatches  when  the  sun 
hits  the  water.  Good  early-season  dry 
fly  patterns  include  the  Quill  Gordon, 
black  Stone  Fly,  Adams.  Red  Quill, 
light  and  dark  Hendrickson,  Royal 
Coachman,  and  the  Little  Grey  in 
sizes  12-16,  the  grey  in  sizes  16  to  22. 

Good  wet  flies  for  early  season 
trout  are  the  Hare’s  Ear. 
Adams.  Hendrickson,  and  Lead- 
Winged  and  Royal  Coachman,  all  in 
size  12. 

Natural  fly  bodies  are 
translucent.  In  bright  sunlight 
the  dark  flies  may  appear  many 
shades  lighter.  Because  your  imitation 
remains  dark,  carry  along  lighter 
shades  for  use  in  bright  sunlight  (such 
as  a darker-bodied  Light  Cahill). 

When  fishing  a lake  or 
reservoir,  try  fishing  three  wet 
flies  trolled  behind  a slowly  paddled 
rowboat  or  canoe.  Use  splitshot  or  a 
sinking  line  to  keep  the  flies  down. 
This  rig  is  highly  productive  with 
either  spinning  tackle  or  fly  gear. 

If  trout  are  taking  flies  just 
under  the  surface  and  w'on’t 
take  a wet  or  a dry,  soak  the  dry  fly 
and  cast  it  across  stream,  twitch  it  to 
make  it  sink,  and  be  ready  to  set  the 
hook  as  it  drifts  downstream, 
imitating  an  emerger. 

Try  a long  fly  rod  to  fish 
worms  or  minnows.  It  can  be 
held  high  to  keep  bait  bouncing 
along  the  bottom  as  you  follow  the 
drift  with  the  rod  tip,  ready  for  the 
strike. 

Minnow  fishermen  who  net 
their  own  minnows  should  give 
the  other  insects  they  collect  in  the 
net  a try.  These  insects  compose  the 
biggest  part  of  a trout’s  natural  diet. 


Monofilament  line  degenerates 
from  sunlight  and  extreme 
temperatures.  It  should  be  replaced 
before  the  new  trout  season  begins. 

The  diameter  of  line  should 
not  be  too  heavy  (spooks  wary 
trout)  or  too  light  (breaks  easily).  A 
good  compromise  between  strength 
and  fineness  is  four-pound  test. 

Place  splitshot  15  to  18  inches 
up  the  line  from  the  minnow 
to  give  it  a more  natural  movement. 
When  using  weight  directly  next  to 
bait,  you  impair  natural  drift. 

When  using  weighted  nymphs, 
a floating  fly  line  acts  as  a 
strike  indicator  and  allows  for  easier 
pick-up  of  the  imitations. 

A snap  swivel  15  to  18  inches 
up  the  line  with  splitshot 
positioned  above  prevents  the  sinkers 
from  sliding  down  to  the  hook. 

An  excellent  choice  for  a 
fishing  vest  is  a relatively  new 
model,  which  is  a combination  vest 
and  PFD  (personal  flotation  device). 
It  has  plenty  of  pockets,  is  not 
cumbersome,  and  provides  an  extra 
dimension  of  safety. 

When  taking  children  fishing 
(even  along  streams),  PFDs 
can  keep  an  exciting  fishing  day  a 
safe  and  happy  one. 

For  early  season  spinning,  a 
medium-action  rod  is  a good 
choice  because  you  can  respond  more 
quickly  with  better  control.  Too  stiff 
a rod  will  break  the  line  when 
striking;  if  the  rod  action  is  too  soft, 
you  may  miss  trout  because  it  takes 
longer  to  set  the  hook. 

To  prevent  inaccurate 
measurement  of  fish  along  the 
stream  (cloth  and  leather  rulers  on 
creels  may  shrink),  paint  a thin  line 
on  your  rod  above  the  handle  and 
another  7 inches  above  that  and 
every  inch  thereafter  up  to  24  inches. 
You  will  know  if  your  trout  is  legal. 

For  almost  slip-free  wading, 
felt  shoes  on  hip  boots  or 
waders  is  an  excellent  idea.  If  your 
pair  doesn't  have  “felts,”  most  stores 
sell  scrap  indoor-outdoor  carpeting 


for  a pittance.  Outline  boot  bottoms 
on  carpet,  cut  out,  and  glue  with 
contact  cement  (be  sure  to  follow 
cement  instructions).  You  won’t 
believe  the  difference. 

A wading  staff  lets  you  wade 
with  more  stability  and 
confidence.  It  can  be  a stick,  an  old 
ski  pole,  or  one  commercially  made. 

Wear  a belt  around  the  waist 
of  your  waders  while  fishing.  If 
you  slip  and  get  dunked  the  belt 
keeps  water  from  filling  the  boots 
and  allows  a safe  exit  from  the  water. 

Insulated  and  quilted 
underwear  worn  under  your 
pants  while  wearing  waders  or  hip 
boots  lets  your  legs  stay  warm  and 
comfortable  in  the  coldest  early- 
season  water. 

Whether  you  wade  the  water 
or  fish  from  shore,  your  feet 
will  be  much  warmer  if  the  boots  you 
are  wearing  are  large  enough  to  allow 
room  for  two  pairs  of  heavy  socks 
without  cramping  the  feet  and  cutting 
off  circulation  to  the  toes. 

Even  if  you  don't  plan  on 
wading,  waders  or  hip  boots 
help  keep  you  warm  and  dry  while 
shedding  the  cold  spring  wind. 

Hypothermia  is  a great  danger 
in  early  spring.  If  you  get 
damp  or  wet,  or  begin  to  cool  or 
chill,  don't  take  a chance.  Get  back 
to  the  car  or  cabin  and  change  to  dry 
clothing. 

Take  time  to  observe.  What 
early  flowers  are  blooming,  the 
emerging  leaves,  and  the  insects  that 
you  see  are  all  part  of  the  world  of  a 

trout  and  will  tell  you  something 

about  their  habits  and  behavior.  [pa] 
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Cumberland  County 

by  Waterways  Patrolman 
Perry  D.  Heath 


Do  you  want  to  fish  in  the 

clear,  cold,  sparkling  waters 
of  a mountain  stream  for  the 
wily  brook  and  native  brown  trout? 
Or  do  you  prefer  a small  meadow  on 
a pristine  limestone  stream,  a lake 
nestled  in  the  beautiful  Cumberland 
Valley,  or  the  larger  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna  River?  Then  fish  in 
Cumberland  County. 
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Mountain  Creek  is  one  of  the  best-kept  secrets  in  Pennsylvania  trout  fishing.  Because  it's 
almost  completely  on  state  forest  lands,  access  is  easy,  and  this  year,  more  than  18,500 
trout  will  be  stocked. 


Trout  action 

If  your  fishing  pleasure  is  a small, 
cold,  clear  mountain  stream  with 
little  fishing  pressure  and  a good 
population  of  native  brook  trout  and 
a stocked  population  of  brown  trout, 
then  you  will  want  to  fish  Mountain 
Creek  in  the  Pine  Grove  Furnace 
State  Park.  To  get  there,  from  1-81  to 
the  Newville  exit,  take  route  233 
south  to  the  park  office.  At  the  park 
office  turn  left  and  park  your  vehicle 
in  the  Fuller  Lake  parking  lot.  The 
stream  is  directly  ahead  of  you. 

Fish  downstream  for  about  four 
miles  to  Laurel  Lake.  This  section  of 
the  stream  provides  excellent  fishing 
during  the  first  part  of  the  season 
using  small  minnows  or  worms  on  a 
fly  rod  or  an  ultralight  spinning  rod. 
Fish  under  the  tree  roots  and 
undercut  banks.  In  September  and 
October  return  to  the  same  area,  but 
don’t  wade  in  the  stream.  You  must 
stay  back  from  the  stream  using  a 
long  fly  rod  so  you  can  tempt  some 
nice  trout  from  under  the  banks  and 
tree  roots.  You  cannot  let  these  fish 
see  you.  The  stream  at  this  time  is 
usually  low  and  clear  and  the  fish  are 
easily  spooked.  The  state  park  offers 
camping  and  picnic  facilities,  and 
there  are  two  private  campgrounds 
nearby  that  offer  camping, 
restaurants,  ice,  and  bait. 

Yellow  Breeches 

Do  you  want  to  catch  a lot  of 
trout  just  for  the  fun  of  it?  Then  pack 
your  fly  rod  or  spinning  rod  and 
travel  to  the  catch-and-release  area 
on  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  at 
Boiling  Springs.  This  area  offers 
outstanding  year-round  fishing  for 
both  the  spin  fisherman  using  a small 
Mepps  spinner  and  the  avid  fly 
fisherman  using  a Muddler  Minnow 
or  small  ant  patterns.  During 
September  and  October  large  brown 
and  rainbow  trout  move  into  this 
fishing  paradise,  offering  some  real 
tackle-busting  action. 

Around  Labor  Day  a white  fly 
hatch  comes  off  this  section  of  the 
stream  and  has  been  a well-guarded 
secret  for  many  years  among  the 
local  fishermen.  It  provides  the  finest 
fly  fishing  on  the  eastern  seaboard  for 
about  two  weeks.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  view  from  any  part  of 
this  area  at  least  two  dozen  fish  rising 
at  any  given  time.  You  can  get  to  this 


hotspot  by  taking  route  74  or  34 
south  from  Carlisle  to  route  174  to 
Boiling  Springs.  This  regulated  area 
is  located  at  the  outlet  of  Boiling 
Springs  Lake. 

The  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  is  as 
famous  in  the  East  as  are  the 
Madison  and  Snake  rivers  in  the 
West.  This  stream  is  stocked  with 
more  than  90,000  trout  per  year 


between  the  cooperative  nurseries  of 
the  local  fishermen  and  the  Fish 
Commission  preseason  and  inseason 
stocking  programs.  It  also  has  a good 
carryover  of  trout  and  in  some  places 
a good  reproduction  of  native  fish. 
Because  of  numerous  limestone 
springs  that  empty  into  it,  the  water 
temperature  remains  fairly  constant 
all  year  long.  Almost  any  area  along 
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the  stream  will  produce  trout,  but  if 
you  head  for  some  of  the  following 
areas,  your  success  may  be  better: 

• At  the  headwaters  of  the  stocked 
area  of  this  stream  is  the  Fish 
Commission  Huntsdale  Fish  Cultural 
Station.  This  section  of  the  stream 
can  be  reached  from  1-81  at  the 
Newville  exit.  Take  route  233  south 
to  Pine  Road,  turn  left,  and  the 
hatchery  is  one  mile  away.  The 
section  of  the  stream  to  fish  is 
immediately  below  the  hatchery 
complex.  This  area  is  stocked  both 
preseason  and  inseason  by  the 
Commission,  and  many  fish  escape 
from  the  hatchery  and  relocate  in  this 
section  of  the  stream.  Best  baits  are 
worms,  salmon  eggs,  small  spinners, 
and  cheese. 

• The  next  spot  to  fish  is  the  Boiling 
Springs  area  near  the  catch-and- 
release  area.  The  hotspot  is  located 
on  the  downstream  side  of  the 
regulated  water.  It  can  be  reached  by 
going  across  the  bridge  at  the  south 
end  of  Boiling  Springs.  Across  the 
railroad  tracks  take  the  next  left  turn, 
go  one  mile  to  Crisweel  Drive,  and 


turn  left  back  to  the  stream.  Fish 
downstream  for  at  least  three  miles. 
This  section  of  stream  provides 
excellent  fishing  during  the  early  and 
late  part  of  the  season  using  a fly  rod 
with  wet  flies  or  a ultralight  rod  with 
small  spinners  or  worms  fished 
directly  on  the  bottom. 

• By  taking  route  174  you  will  come 
to  route  74,  which  crosses  the  Yellow 
Breeches  downstream  about  five 
miles  west  of  Dillsburg.  On  the 
upstream  side  of  the  route  74  bridge 
is  an  old  mill  dam.  Fish  by  wading 
immediately  below  the  dam  during 
the  spring  and  warm  summer  months 
with  flies  or  minnows  worked  with  a 
fly  rod.  Many  of  the  fish  that  are 
stocked  downstream  of  the  dam 
travel  up  to  the  base  of  the  dam  for 
food  and  for  the  highly  oxygenated 
water,  and  they  can  readily  be 
caught. 

• Messiah  College  is  located  in  the 
little  town  of  Grantham,  and  the 
Yellow  Breeches  flows  through  the 
one  side  of  this  small,  quaint  college. 
You  will  find  an  old  covered  bridge 
here,  crossing  the  stream,  and  some 


mighty  fine  trout  fishing.  Follow  the 
signs  from  Grantham  into  the  college, 
and  go  across  the  covered  bridge  to 
the  parking  lot.  Fish  downstream 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  April 
and  the  first  two  weeks  of  May,  using 
worms,  minnows,  and  spinners.  Go 
slowly  because  you  will  have  a lot  of 
water  to  cover. 

• After  you  have  tried  your  luck  at 
Grantham  and  you  want  a change  of 
pace,  your  next  stop  should  be  the 
finest  water  of  the  Yellow  Breeches. 
Travel  to  the  little  town  of 
Bowmansdale.  It  is  not  hard  to  find. 
Take  route  1 14  off  route  15,  and 
travel  to  the  east  end  of  town.  Here 
you  will  go  under  a railroad  bridge. 
Bear  right  until  you  see  the  stream  in 
front  of  you.  Bear  left  until  you  pass 
the  posted  signs,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  see  down  along  the  stream  for 
about  one  mile.  Park  your  vehicle 
along  the  stream  side  and  wade 
downstream  as  far  as  you  care  to  go. 
Fish  the  south  side  of  the  stream 
under  the  hemlock  branches  with 
spinners,  or  a muddler  minnow,  or 
better  yet,  use  your  fly  rod.  Try  to 
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get  some  live  minnows  under  the 
branches  and  undercut  banks.  This 
area  is  excellent  fishing  at  any  time  of 
the  trout  season.  Once  you  fish  here 
you  will  return  as  often  as  you  can. 


Family  fishing 

Do  you  want  to  take  the  family 
along  while  you  fish,  or  let  them  fish 
from  the  shore  and  have  a picnic 
lunch?  Then  try  the  New  Cumberland 
Borough  Park,  located  in  the 
borough  of  New  Cumberland.  This 
area  is  stocked  heavily  with  trout  by 
the  Fish  Commission.  The  water  is 
deep,  and  you  will  need  to  fish  near 
the  bottom  of  the  stream  using 
marshmallows,  worms,  or  cheese. 

You  can  have  excellent  success  in  this 
location  early  in  the  morning  or  just 
before  dusk.  New  Cumberland  Park 
is  located  off  Bridge  Street,  which  is 
the  main  street  of  New  Cumberland, 
at  the  east  end  of  town.  New 
Cumberland  can  be  reached  off  1-83 
South.  Don’t  forget  your  lawnchair, 
picnic  lunch,  and  some  stale  bread  to 
feed  the  ducks. 

Trophy  trout 

The  headwaters  of  Big  Spring 
Creek  are  located  about  three  miles 
south  of  the  borough  of  Newville.  It 
is  a small  limestone  stream  with  a 
population  of  large  native  brook 
trout.  The  first  1 Vi  miles  from  the 
headwaters  are  under  special 
regulation,  fly  fishing  only,  but  you 
may  kill  two  trout  per  day  over  15 
inches  in  length.  This  stream  drains  a 
very  small  watershed,  so  if  the  other 


streams  in  the  area  are  muddy,  this 
stream  usually  clears  within  one  hour 
after  a rainstorm.  Below  the  regulated 
area  any  type  of  fishing  is  permitted. 
This  stream  provides  excellent  year- 


round  trout  fishing.  It  is  small  and 
crystal-clear.  In  the  regulated  area  use 
muddler  minnows  and  wet  flies. 

Below  the  regulated  area  use  live 
minnows,  worms,  or  salmon  eggs  for 
good  success. 

This  stream  produces  some  real 
trophy  trout  over  20  inches  every 
year.  If  you  are  looking  for  a fish  to 
put  over  the  fireplace,  this  is  the 
stream  to  fish.  The  town  of  Newville 
can  be  reached  by  taking  the 
Newville  exit  off  1-81  or  route  641 
west  from  Carlisle.  Bring  your 
camera — you  will  want  to  get  some 
pictures  of  this  stream. 

Warm  water  action 

If  fishing  from  a boat  for  trout, 
crappies,  and  bluegills  is  your  favorite 
pastime,  try  the  lake  fishing  in  the 
Cumberland  Valley.  Opossum  Lake, 
located  northwest  of  Carlisle,  can  be 
reached  via  route  74  north  of 
Carlisle.  Watch  for  signs  after 
crossing  the  Conodoguinet  Creek.  It 
is  a 68-acre  Fish  Commission-owned 
lake  with  two  boat  launching  ramps 
and  toilet  facilities,  and  electric 
motors  are  permitted.  This  lake  is 
excellent  for  April  and  May  trout 
fishing  using  worms,  minnows, 
marshmallows,  cheese,  and  spinners. 

During  the  winter  months,  you  can 
have  excellent  ice  fishing,  usually 


after  January  15  using  jigging  rods 
with  small  metal  attractors  baited 
with  mealworms  or  corn  grubs,  and 
live  minnows  fished  from  a tip-up. 

Ice  fishing  here  produces  some 
excellent  catches  of  crappies,  trout, 
and  muskellunge. 

Laurel  Lake  is  located  at  Pine 
Grove  Furnace  State  Park  and  can 
be  reached  from  1-81  at  the  Newville 
interchange  by  taking  route  233  south 
to  the  park  office.  At  the  park  office 
turn  left  and  go  to  the  lake  on  the 
right.  This  lake  is  stocked  by  the  Fish 
Commission  and  has  very  little 
pressure  in  the  springtime.  You  may 
use  a boat  or  fish  from  the  shoreline. 
Electric  motors  are  permitted. 

This  lake  provides  excellent  ice 
fishing  for  trout  and  pickerel,  using 
jigging  rods  with  mealworms,  corn 
grubs,  or  tip-ups  with  minnows. 
Early-morning  fishing  usually 
produces  the  best  catches.  Camping  is 
permitted  at  the  state  park 
campgrounds.  This  area  is  very 
beautiful  and  should  be  included  in 
your  fishing  plans. 

The  Conodoguinet 

Is  warmwater  fishing  your  forte? 
Cumberland  County  has  some  of  the 
finest  warmwater  fishing  in  the  East. 
The  Conodoguinet  Creek  is  68  miles 
long  and  produces  excellent 
smallmouth  bass  and  rock  bass 
fishing.  The  best  method  of  fishing 
this  stream  is  either  by  wet  wading 
with  cutoff  shorts  and  sneakers  in  the 
summer  months  or  by  float  trips 
using  a canoe,  rubber  raft,  or  small 
john  boat. 

Taking  route  34  north  from  Carlisle 
to  Longs  Gap  Road,  you  will  cross 
the  stream  at  the  Carlisle  Water 
Company  Plant.  Put  your  small  john 
boat  or  canoe  in  at  this  location.  You 
can  now  travel  downstream  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Carlisle  Country  Club 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Letort  Creek. 
The  mouth  of  the  Letort  can  be 
reached  from  Route  1 1 north  of 
Carlisle  on  Middlesex  Road.  On 
Route  74  north  of  Carlisle  is  located 
North  Middleton  Park.  This  area 
provides  an  excellent  boat  ramp.  Fish 
downstream  from  the  ramp  in  early 
May  and  June  for  both  smallmouth 
bass  and  crappies  using  minnows, 
worms,  and  Mister  Twisters. 

Excellent  wading  can  be  found  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  stream  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Camp  Hill.  Take  Route  15 
Bypass  to  21st  Street,  turn  left  at  the 
Holy  Spirit  Hospital,  and  you  will 
cross  the  stream.  Park  on  the  west 
side  of  the  bridge  and  fish  both 
upstream  and  downstream  with  Mr. 
Twisters,  minnows,  and  rubber 
worms.  This  area  provides  good 
fishing  in  May  and  June. 

Smallmouth  bass 

Do  you  want  to  catch  50  smallmouth 
bass  in  a day  along  with  good-sized 
rock  bass?  Fish  the  Susquehanna 
River  at  New  Cumberland.  This  is 
the  hottest  area  of  the  river.  This 


outstanding  fishing  starts  the  last 
week  in  April  and  continues  through 
the  month  of  May.  After  that  time 
fish  can  be  taken  but  the  action  is 
spotty.  You  can  bank  fish  or  fish 
from  a boat.  Go  to  the  Borough  of 
New  Cumberland  to  Third  Street  and 
turn  down  to  the  river  to  the  New 
Cumberland  Boat  Club.  The  club  has 
an  excellent  boat  ramp  and  parking, 
but  a small  fee  is  charged  unless  you 
become  a club  member.  After 
launching  your  boat  go  upstream  to 
the  base  of  the  Dock  Street  Dam.  A 
word  of  caution:  Stay  at  least  50 
yards  below  the  dam.  Cast  black  or 
white  jigs  for  some  of  the  finest 


smallmouth  bass  fishing  you  will  ever 
find.  If  you  cannot  make  the  trip  in 
April  or  May,  then  try  this  area  in 
September  and  October.  It  has 
several  small  Islands  that  provide 
deep  holes  for  the  large  bass  to  hide 
in.  Anchor  upstream  from  these  holes 
and  drift  a minnow  downstream. 
Smallmouth  bass  of  18  to  20  inches 
are  no  exception  in  the  fall  months. 
For  bank  fishing,  park  your  vehicle 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  boat  club 
property  and  fish  downstream.  In  the 
summer  months  and  early  fall  you 
can  wade  this  area  with  good  success 
using  jigs,  Mr.  Twisters,  and  fly  rod 
poppers. 


Perry  County  /#i 
by  David  R.  Thompson 


Many  opportunities  await 
anglers  in  Perry  County. 
They  can  choose  among  the 
fish-filled  Susquehanna  and  Juniata 
rivers,  an  up-and-coming  lake,  and  a 
network  of  trout  and  smallmouth  bass 
creeks,  some  of  which  are  found  off 
the  beaten  track  where  solitude  and 
wild  fish  beckon. 

Susquehanna  River 

If  you  like  to  catch  big  channel 
catfish,  then  the  Susquehanna  River 
that  forms  the  county’s  east  border  is 
the  place  to  go.  The  action  is  good 
over  the  entire  length  of  the  river,  and 
the  best  time  for  catfish  action  is 
March  through  November.  Evening 
and  nighttime  hours  are  best. 

Catfish  tackle  should  be  medium  to 
heavy  spinning  and  baitcasting  gear. 
The  best  baits  in  the  Susquehanna 
include  worms,  minnows  (dead  or 
alive),  crayfish,  shrimp,  chicken  livers, 
cut  bait,  and  other  stink  baits.  Most 
Susquehanna  River  catfish  average  15 
to  25  inches  with  the  average  catfish 
about  20  inches  in  this  area. 

One  particularly  effective  rig  is  to 
bait  up  on  12-pound-test  line  with  a 
size  2/0  hook,  enough  lead  to  hold  the 
river  bottom  in  a strong  current,  and 
cut  fish  for  bait.  Thread  an  egg  sinker 
on  your  line  first,  and  then  tie  on  a 
black  barrel  swivel.  Then  tie  on  a 12- 
inch  to  15-inch  leader  with  your  hook 
and  bait  on  the  business  end. 
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Smallmouth  bass 

The  entire  length  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  bordering  Perry 
County  is  also  prime  smallmouth  bass 
water.  March  through  November  is 
the  best  time.  Fast-action  ultralight 
and  light  spinning  outfits  are  good  for 
river  smallmouth,  and  6-  or  8- 
pound-test  line  fits  the  bill. 

Fly  rod  enthusiasts  can  catch  a lot 
of  smallmouth  when  water  conditions 
are  right.  The  guide  most  wading 
sharpies  use  is  the  river  stage  at 
Harrisburg.  When  the  river  stage  is 
3.5  or  lower,  wading  is  good,  and 
when  the  water  is  warm  enough, 
poppers  entice  many  bass.  Check  local 
newspapers  or  listen  to  the  National 
Weather  Service  broadcasts  for  the 
Susquehanna  River  stage  at 
Harrisburg. 

Fly  rods  for  this  action  should  be 
long.  An  8 '/j-foot  or  9-foot  rod  for  8- 
weight  or  9-weight  line  is  best.  First, 
you  need  a long  rod  to  power  wind- 


resistant  poppers  over  the  water 
without  getting  tired,  and  the  long 
wand  lets  you  keep  the  line  and 
offerings  off  the  water  on  long  casts. 

In  addition,  the  long  rod  lets  you 
cover  more  water  while  wading. 

The  arsenal  for  spinning  enthusiasts 
includes  eighth-ounce  to  quarter- 
ounce  jigs  with  swimming  tails 
attached.  The  best  colors  are  black, 
brown,  chartreuse,  and  motor  oil. 

You  will  find  good  access  to  the 
river  at  the  Fish  Commission’s 
Montgomery  Ferry  Access,  the  Game 
Commission’s  Swigart  Island  (above 
Liverpool),  and  at  Clemson’s  Island 
(near  New  Buffalo).  The  Marysville 
municipal  site  also  provides  good  boat 
and  wading  access.  This  area  is  at  the 
south  end  of  Marysville,  very  near  the 
stone  Bridge. 

Shermans  Creek 

With  headwaters  in  the  Tuscarora 
State  Forest  in  western  Perry  County, 
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As  pari  of  Operation 
FUTURE,  all— yes.  all- 
Perry  County  streams 
received  an  increase  in 
trout  stocking  allotments. 
H'hat  a terrific  opening 
day  bet ! 
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Sherman’s  Creek  has  a “split 
personality.”  Trout  water  in  the 
county’s  western  end,  Sherman’s 
personality  changes  and  becomes 
smallmouth  bass  water  as  the  creek 
flows  east  toward  the  Susquehanna 
River. 

Approximately  18  miles  of  the 
creek  offer  good  trout  fishing.  In 
addition  to  native  brookies, 

Sherman’s  Creek  is  stocked  by  the 
Fish  Commission  and  the  Blain 
Sportsmen’s  Club  so  that  all  three 
species  of  trout  are  available  for 
spring,  summer,  and  fall  fishing. 
Stocking  begins  west  of  New 
Germantown  off  Rt.  274,  about  a 
half-mile  above  Shearer  Dug  Trail  on 
state  forest  land.  From  there  trout  are 
released  downstream  to  Centre,  also 
located  on  Rt.  274. 

Even  though  spring  rains  raise  the 
creek,  April  and  May  in  morning  and 
evening  are  good  times  to  catch  trout, 
especially  on  live  bait  such  as  worms 
and  minnows  and  on  cheese  and 
salmon  eggs. 

Try  these  baits  in  the  Blain  area, 
which  is  a hotspot.  The  town’s  fire 
company  operates  the  Blain  Picnic 


Grounds  along  Sherman’s  Creek,  and 
camping  is  available  to  those  who 
obtain  permission  from  the  fire 
company  (717-536-3292  or 
717-536-3617).  There  are  no  water  or 
sewer  hookups  available,  but 
electricity  is  available.  No  fee  is 
charged,  but  a donation  is  expected. 
Another  productive  section  is  near 
Andersonburg  (Rt.  274),  upstream  of 
the  red  covered  bridge  where  there  are 
deep  holes. 

For  bait  fishing  these  places,  a fast- 
action  ultralight  spinning  rod  and  reel 
holding  4-pound-test  line  is  best.  Use 
a size  6 or  8 hook  and  attach  enough 
splitshot  about  8 inches  above  the  bait 
so  that  your  offering  drifts  slowly  with 
the  current  on  or  near  the  bottom. 

Where  the  water  is  deep,  as  in 
eddies  along  the  bank  or  behind  large 
rocks  or  debris,  the  bait  should  be 
fished  as  slowly  as  possible. 

Sometimes  still-fishing  deeper  water  is 
the  best  way  to  coax  trout  to  bite 
when  the  creek  is  high  and  murky. 

Ultralight  spinning  gear  also  is  ideal 
for  presenting  lures  to  Sherman's 
Creek  trout.  Especially  productive 
lures  are  size  1 (eighth-ounce)  silver- 


blade  Mepps,  Rooster  Tails,  and 
Panther  Martins.  By  casting  the  lure 
slightly  upstream  and  retrieving  it 
slowly  through  holes  and  behind 
rocks,  you  can  expect  strikes. 

Except  for  the  headwaters  in  the 
state  forest,  much  of  the  trout  water 
flows  through  farm  country, 
imparting  a limestone  influence.  Here, 
fly  fishermen  using  7-foot  to  8-foot  fly 
rods  take  trout  on  a variety  of 
patterns.  With  a 5-weight  or  6-weight 
line  and  a 7-foot  to  8-foot  tippet,  they 
are  successful  with  streamers  such  as 
the  Muddler  Minnow  and  Blacknose 
Dace  tied  on  size  6 or  8 hooks.  An 
appropriately  stocked  fly  box  also 
includes  March  browns  (size  14),  ants 
(sizes  12  to  16),  beetles  (sizes  12-16), 
and  green  inchworms  (size  12). 

Creek  smallmouths 

East  of  Centre  is  about  45  miles  of 
better-than-average  smallmouth  bass 
water  that  produced  a previous  state 
record  smallie  at  Duncannon,  just 
upstream  from  where  the  creek 
empties  into  the  Susquehanna  River. 
This  section  of  Sherman’s  Creek  is 
deep  and  still  in  the  spring,  and  the 
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smallmouth  are  caught  primarily  on 
minnows  and  on  crayfish, 
hellgrammites,  and  worms. 

Fishing  in  this  area  is  best  from  the 
bank  (try  below  the  bridge  on  the 
south  side)  and  from  small  john  boats 
or  canoes.  There  is  no  public  boat 
launching  area;  however,  you  can 
carry  a small  boat  down  the  bank  for 
access.  It  is  also  possible  to  launch  a 
boat  on  the  Susquehanna  River  at  an 
arch  under  the  railroad  tracks  at 
Duncannon  and  float  to  the  creek,  but 
if  the  water  is  high  this  is  not 
advisable. 

Because  about  60  percent  of 
Sherman’s  Creek  is  inaccessible  other 
than  by  foot  or  by  boat  in  the  spring 
if  water  conditions  permit,  there  are 
stretches  of  smallmouth  bass  and 
panfish  water  that  aren’t  heavily 
fished.  An  easy-to-reach  area  that 
produces  smallmouth  year  after  year 
is  above  Dellville,  located  about  four 
miles  east  of  Duncannon  off  Rt.  274. 
In  summer  and  fall  the  creek  here  is 
fine  for  wading  with  ultralight 
spinning  gear.  Silver-blade  spinners 
and  jigs  with  twisters  are  good 
offerings.  Another  good  lure  when  the 
water  is  low  is  the  Femlee  rubber 
minnow  with  an  orange  lateral  line. 

Laurel  Run 

The  trout  fisherman  who 
appreciates  solitude  in  an  area  with 
little  development  visible  from  the 
stream  will  relish  Laurel  Run,  a 
freestone  stream  Bowing  in  an  area  90 
percent  forested. 

The  run  is  located  in  the  Tuscarora 
State  Forest  west  of  Landisburg  off 
Rt.  233.  A state  forest  road  parallels 
much  of  the  water,  which  holds  native 
brook  trout  as  well  as  stocked  fish. 

The  Frank  Masland  Natural  Area, 
comprised  of  some  1,300  acres,  begins 
where  the  run’s  branches  meet, 
upstream  from  the  bridge  at 
Barkleytown.  Fishermen  who  explore 
the  branches  for  native  brookies 
should  concentrate  on  the  south 
branch.  Native  fish  are  also  found  just 
downstream  of  the  natural  area. 

A good  time  to  fish  is  in  April  or 
May  in  the  morning.  Most  local 
anglers  use  twisters  and  spinners  or 
minnows  and  worms  fished  with 
ultralight  spinning  outfits  similar  to 
those  used  at  Sherman’s  Creek.  Fly 
fishermen  typically  choose  7-foot  to  8- 
foot  rods  to  fish  this  small  mountain 


creek.  They  catch  brookies  on 
Muddler  Minnows,  Blacknose  Daces, 
Hare’s  Ears,  March  browns,  ants,  and 
beetles. 

Little  Buffalo  Lake 

Not  long  after  Little  Buffalo  Lake 
was  impounded  in  the  early  1970s  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating, 
sportsmen  began  enjoying  good  year- 
round  fishing. 

The  88-acre  lake  is  at  Little  Buffalo 
State  Park,  located  north  of  Rt.  34 
between  Newport  and  New 
Bloomfield.  In  addition  to  fishing  and 
boating,  the  park  offers  swimming 
pools,  hiking  trails,  and  picnicking.  A 
boat  launching  site  is  at  the  northeast 
end  of  the  lake,  and  electric  motors 
are  permitted. 

Gamefish  in  Little  Buffalo  are 
trout,  smallmouth  and  largemouth 
bass,  purebred  and  tiger  muskellunge, 
northern  pike,  and  walleye.  There  are 
also  black  crappies,  bluegills,  and 
perch,  and  in  the  early  spring,  when 
the  suckers  run  up  Little  Buffalo  to 
spawn,  there  is  good  fishing  at  the 
west  bridge  entrance  to  the  main  park 
area. 

Most  of  the  long  north  side  of  the 
lake  along  the  highway  has  riprap. 
Anglers  park  vehicles  on  the  berm 
close  to  the  riprap  and  fish  for  all 
species  found  in  the  lake.  Worms  and 
minnows  are  good  baits  for  trout, 
bass,  and  crappies.  Trout  also  hit 
cheese,  corn,  and  spinners.  Good  lures 
for  bass  include  spinners,  spinnerbaits, 
and  surface  plugs — Jitterbugs,  pencil 
poppers,  and  Tiny  Torpedos. 

Muskellunge 

Musky  specialists  use  a spinning 
rod  or  a baitcasting  rod  that  is  stiff 
enough  to  set  the  hooks  forcefully  in 
one  of  these  big  predators.  Lures  that 
Little  Buffalo  muskies  attack  in 
summer  and  fall  include  the  silver- 
and-blue  Magnum  Rebel,  size  4 or 
size  5 golden-blade  Mepps,  and  the 
fluorescent-red  Repala. 

The  trick  is  knowing  where  to  find 
the  ’lunge.  Water  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
boat  launching  site,  where  the  lake 
bottom  slopes  gradually  into  deeper 
water,  is  a good  bet.  Muskies  also 
hang  out  in  the  lake  below  the 
swimming  pools,  and  don’t  overlook 
the  water  near  the  riprap.  The 
southeast  side  of  the  lake  has  timber, 
and  trees  were  felled  to  create  fish 


habitat.  Muskies,  bass,  and  panfish 
are  found  here,  too. 

Because  the  shoreline  on  both  sides 
of  the  boat  launching  site  is  grass- 
covered  with  no  brush,  it  is  an  ideal 
place  to  fish  with  a fly  rod,  using 
either  streamers,  poppers,  or  bass 
bugs. 

Crappies 

When  the  Fish  Commission 
surveyed  the  lake  a few  years  ago, 
biologists  determined  that  the  growth 
rate  of  crappies  was  excellent,  and 
they  considered  Little  Buffalo  to  have 
great  potential  for  this  species.  The 
best  time  to  catch  crappies  (12  inchers 
aren’t  uncommon)  is  mid-April 
through  May.  Fishermen  score  with 
small  minnows  as  bait. 

Ice  Ashing 

Ice  fishing  at  the  lake  is  excellent. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  is  safe,  there  is 
plenty  of  activity  by  anglers  who 
concentrate  on  catching  trout  stocked 
in  December.  Three-trout  limits  are 
caught  regularly  on  tip-ups  baited 
with  worms,  minnows,  mealworms, 
and  maggots. 

Bluegills  and  yellow  perch  are  taken 
through  the  ice  on  mealworms  and 
maggots.  Crappies  and  bass  are  fooled 
by  minnows  and  by  jigging  Swedish 
pimple-type  lures  or  tiny  jigs  with  a 
mealworm  attached  to  the  hook  so 
that  the  worm  Butters  enticingly  when 
jigged. 

Tire  structures  to  create  fish  habitat 
were  placed  in  the  lake,  and  the 
locations  of  these  structures  are 
marked  on  a map  that  is  available  to 
anglers  at  the  state  park  office  (717- 
567-9225),  or  write  to  Little  Buffalo 
State  Park,  RD  2,  Newport,  PA 
1 7074. 

There  is  depth  to  the  fishing 
opportunities  in  this  rural  county. 
Come  when  you  are  in  the  mood  for 
trout  fishing  in  solitude,  for  sampling 
the  area’s  smallmouth  bass  fishing,  or 
fishing  hard  for  that  great  predator, 
the  muskellunge.  r^n 


Freelance  writer-photographer  David 
R.  Thompson  lives  in  Perry  County. 

The  Angler  acknowledges  with 
grateful  thanks  the  assistance  of 
Waterways  Patrolman  Ben  Learner, 
Perry  County,  for  his  well-informed 
input  into  this  project. 
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Here's  how  to  increase  your  catches  with  these  tiny 
specks  of  lead. 


Microjigs  Are 
Small  Wonders 


by  Jim  Gronaw 

photos  by  the  author 

It  was  no  easy  job  casting  the 
miniscule  speck  of  lead  knotted  to 
the  end  of  my  line.  Even  with  two- 
pound-test  mono,  it  was  difficult  to 
reach  the  saucer-shaped  bluegill  beds 
that  dimpled  the  shallows  ahead  of  me. 
But  after  a half-hour  of  trying,  my 
timing  was  down  and  1 was  tossing 
accurate  shots  amidst  the  panfish.  As 
the  microjig  played  along  smoothly  on 
the  retrieve,  1 felt  a twitch  at  the  rod’s 
end  and  promptly  set  the  hook  in  a 
husky  flatfish.  After  a powerful  scrap  1 
slid  a one-pound  bluegill  down  the 
length  of  my  stringer,  which  would  be 
the  first  entrant  of  two  dozen  additional 
panfish.  Besides  the  slabs,  a half-dozen 
largemouths  found  the  tiny  jig  to  their 
liking  and  ambushed  it  with  powerful 
strikes.  Indeed,  the  microjig  had  again 
proved  its  versatility  for  taking  a variety 
of  gamefish. 

Micros— what  they  are 

To  describe  microjigs  as  small  would 
be  understatement.  True  micros  are 
leadheads  that  weigh  1/32,  1/64,  or 
1/80  of  an  ounce.  Although  some 
anglers  may  scoff  at  the  thought  of 
using  such  tidbits,  they  are  an  effective 
lure  for  many  species,  including  head- 
liners like  bass  and  trout.  Needless  to 
say,  they  are  perhaps  the  most  effective 
artificials  for  husky  panfish. 

Micros  are  super  baits  during  the 
spring  months  when  baitfish  hatch  out 
as  tiny  fry.  During  this  time  of  year. 


these  lures  accurately  resemble  the 
newly  born  forage.  As  spring  progresses 
into  summer,  these  baitfish  grow,  and 
by  the  time  fall  rolls  around,  these 
minnows  fit  the  dimensions  of  a 1 16- 
ounce  offering.  For  this  reason,  micros 
shine  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

Colors  and  trimmings 

Any  color  can  decorate  a micro.  But 
to  score  consistently,  colors  should 
duplicate  the  hues  of  the  baitflshes  that 
are  in  your  waters.  I’ve  found  that 
yellow,  white,  chartreuse,  and  green 
produce  just  about  anywhere,  and 
under  most  conditions,  they  greatly 
outproduce  dark  colors.  There  are 
exceptions,  so  it  pays  to  keep  a supply 
of  black,  red,  and  brow  n jigs  in  case  the 
quarry  prefers  these  offerings.  Match 
the  lure  to  the  forage  and  you’ll  make 
consistent  catches. 

Micros  can  be  trimmed  with  a variety 
of  materials,  but  1 have  tw  o on  which  1 
rely.  Marabou,  with  its  pulsating  under- 
water quivering,  has  long  been  a stan- 
dard on  bigger  lures,  and  the  same 
holds  true  for  the  minijigs.  It’s  inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  tie,  and  comes  in  all  the 
favorite  shades.  On  the  other  hand, 
inch-long  tw istertails  not  only  do  the 
job,  but  they  give  excellent  enticing 
action  and  are  available  in  every  color 
imaginable.  1 have  made  excellent 
catches  on  chartreuse  and  smoke- 
colored  twisters  in  the  metal  flake 
finish.  Another  plus  for  these  plastics  is 
the  quick,  easy  attachment  to  the 
jighead.  Simply  thread  the  tails  on  and 
toss  them  out. 
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Eye  contact 

Although  there  are  times  when  1 fish 
an  unpainted  jighead,  1 have  found  that 
those  which  are  painted  and  dotted  with 
eyes  almost  always  outproduce  the 
drab,  gray  variety.  When  I’m  tossing 
light-colored  micros  I make  it  a point  to 
have  fluorescent  red  or  orange  eyes  on 
them  for  that  little  extra  appeal.  Per- 
fectly round  eyes  can  be  put  on  micros 
with  the  head  of  a small,  round  pin- 
head. Simply  dip  the  head  of  the  pin 
very  slightly  in  a moistened  cap  of 
paint,  and  dab  the  eye  on  the  jighead 
with  the  small  round  ball  of  the 
pinhead.  The  result  is  a perfectly  round 
eye. 

This  simple  innovation  makes  your 
micros  a little  more  appealing,  and  in 
dark,  tannic,  or  tea-colored  waters  this 
eye-catching  tactic  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure.  Game- 
fish  can  zero  in  on  these  micros  much 
easier  than  they  can  on  those  unpainted 
leadheads. 

Lines 

Common  sense  dictates  the  use  of 
two-pound  or  four-pound  line  for  these 
lures,  but  there  are  instances  where 
heavier  lines  can  aid  your  fishing.  Let’s 
say  you're  fishing  for  aggressive,  pre- 
spawn panfish  that  are  schooled  in 
heavy  cover  such  as  brush  piles  or 
stumpfields.  Spiderweb  lines  are  fine 
for  easy  casting  and  accurate  deliveries, 
but  a snagged  line  will  be  lost  every  time 


due  to  breakoffs.  By  using  six-pound  or 
eight-pound  test,  you  can  straighten 
out  those  thin,  wire  hooks  with  steady 
pressure.  Simply  re-form  the  hook  with 
needle-nose  pliers  and  touch  up  the 
point,  and  you’re  back  in  business. 

Heavier  lines  really  save  on  jigs  and 
rerigging  time,  and  by  pinching  on 
splitshot,  you  can  obtain  the  needed 
weight  for  making  those  longer  casts. 

Of  course,  two-pound  and  four- 
pound  line  is  best  for  presenting  micros. 
The  thinner  diameters  make  them  easier 
to  cast  and  give  less  drag  through  rod 
guides  on  the  delivery.  Casting  ease  also 
makes  for  better  accuracy.  Additionally, 
the  lighter  monos  let  you  detect  feather- 
like strikes  from  finicky  panfish,  and  in 
such  cases,  light  lines  are  the  only  way 
to  go. 

Always  use  fluorescent-colored  lines 
because  they  are  a great  visual  aid  in 
detecting  light  strikes,  especially  in 
vertical  jigging  or  ice  fishing.  1 prefer 
gold  fluorescent  lines.  With  these  hues, 
two-pound  and  four-pound  monofila- 
ments stand  out  like  15-pound  test,  and 
when  you  can  see  your  line  jump,  you’ll 
miss  fewer  strikes. 

Although  overlooked  by  many, 
micros  entice  almost  any  species  of 
gamefish  in  the  Commonwealth.  I've 
caught  bass,  trout,  channel  cats,  carp, 
pike,  walleye,  and  plenty  of  panfish  on 
them.  Try  these  tiny,  highly  productive 
specks  of  lead.  They’re  great  for  in- 
creasing your  catches.  [pa] 


You  can  obtain  dressed  microjigs, 
plain  jig  heads,  and  microjig  molds 
from  several  companies.  Here  are 
sofne  suggestions: 

• Panfish  Anglers  Warehouse,  P.O. 
Box  329,  Greentown,  OH  44630. 

Mail  order  catalog  and  newsletter. 

• Bass  Pro  Shops,  P.O.  Box  4046, 
Springfield,  MO  65808.  Mail  order 
catalog  costs  $2.  Company  sells  1 /80- 
ounce  and  1 /64-ounce  “Mini  Fly 
Jigs”  on  Wright  & McGill  hooks  with 
marabou  in  white,  yellow,  black,  and 
brown. 

• Boyd  Pfeiffer’s  Tackle  Crafters, 
14303  Robcaste  Road,  Phoenix,  MD 
21 131.  Company  sells  molds,  which 
I’ve  used  for  making  crappie  jigs.  The 
catalog  costs  $1 . 

• Cabela’s,  812  - 13th  Avenue, 

Sidney,  NE  69160.  Company  seils  a 
variety  of  1 /64-ounce  and  I /32-ounce 
round  jig  heads.  Catalog  free. 

This  information  is  provided  by  the 
author. 


Below,  the  author's  gear  for  fishing 
microjigs.  Fluorescent  lines  of  2-pound  or 
4-pound  test  ftt  the  bill  with  ultralight  rod 
and  reel  combos. 
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Zonker  with  a 
Stinger 

Early-Season 

Streamer 


by  Lefty  Kreh 

photos  by  the  author 


I can  still  remember  the  old  man 
who  fished  in  front  of  me  in  the 
late  1940s.  Working  dow  n the 
mountain  brook  on  opening  day  of 
the  trout  season,  1 watched.  This  was 
my  first  try  for  trout,  having  cut  my 
teeth  on  bass,  and  fresh  from  World 
War  II,  1 was  anxious  to  learn.  The 
old  man  reminded  me  of  a human 
vacuum  cleaner.  Whatever  he  was 
casting  got  great  results — something 
jumped  on  it  every  time  he  tossed  it 
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in  the  pool.  I had  to  see  what  he  was 
using. 

Fortunately,  he  was  kindly  and  he 
sat  down  on  a rock  as  he  added 
another  trout  to  his  creel. 

“This  is  a minner  rig,  son,  and  the 
best  trout-catching  thing  you’ll  ever 
see.  Been  using  it  for  years,”  he  said 
as  he  lifted  it  for  me  to  look  at. 

It  didn’t  look  like  much  and  my 
expression  must  have  mirrored  my 
thoughts. 

“Not  impressed  are  you?”  he  asked 
as  he  placed  it  in  my  hand.  It  still 
looked  unimpressive.  The  leader  held 
a minnow  attached  to  a tiny  treble 
hook  hidden  beneath  the  belly  of  the 
minnow.  A splitshot  was  clamped  a 
foot  up  the  leader  and  I noted  that 
he  was  using  a nine-foot  rod.  Kinda 
long  for  this  little  stream,  1 thought. 

Walking  to  the  stream  bank,  he 
said,  “Let  me  show  you  how  it 
works,”  as  he  removed  the  minnow. 
Unlooping  the  treble,  he  selected  a 
dead  minnow  from  a jar  and  inserted 
a large  darning  needle  into  the  mouth 
of  the  baitfish.  The  loop  on  the 
leader  end  was  dropped  in  a slot  in 


the  needle  eye  and  the  needle  pushed 
through  the  bait.  The  needle  was 
removed  from  the  leader  loop,  the 
treble  hook  was  looped  on  and 
drawn  up  inside  the  baitfish,  where  it 
was  hardly  visible. 

He  cast  the  minnow  into  the  pool, 
and  with  the  long  rod  he  was  able  to 
manipulate  the  baitfish  into  every 
likely  holding  spot.  Within  a few 
minutes  he  had  on  another  trout  and 
a confirmed  believer  in  the 
needle/ minnow  rig,  which  1 used  for 
years. 

Today,  1 use  a rig  that  is  every  bit 
as  deadly,  but  dispenses  with  the 
messy  bait  and  rigging.  About  10 
years  ago  on  the  Blue  River  in 
Colorado,  Dan  Byford,  inventor  of 
the  Zonker  streamer  fly,  introduced 
me  to  it. 

Having  been  an  outdoor  writer  for 
30  years,  lucky  enough  to  fish  in 
every  state,  all  the  provinces  of 
Canada,  and  over  Alaska  and  most 
of  Europe,  I’ve  tested  a heap  of 
streamers.  The  Zonker  is  by  far  the 
best  all-around  streamer  for  trout  and 
bass  that  I’ve  ever  used. 


Streamer  makeup 

It  has  a number  of  characteristics 
that  endear  it  to  me.  Most 
importantly,  the  fish  really  hit  it.  The 
Zonker  is  simply  a strip  of  rabbit  fur 
about  one-eighth-inch  wide  that  is 
secured  as  a wing  to  the  top  of  a 
streamer  fly  body.  Usually  the  fly 
body  is  tied  with  mylar,  wool,  or 
chenille,  and  then  the  rabbit  fur  wing 
is  firmly  tied  in  atop  the  body  at  the 
head  and  at  the  tail.  The  rabbit  hide 
is  cut  off,  even  with  the  hook  bend. 
This  makes  it  impossible  for  the  wing 
to  foul  on  the  cast  or  retrieve — a 
most  desirable  feature  of  streamers. 
The  fly  is  rubber-tire  tough,  and  1 
have  caught  dozens  of  fish  on  one, 
and  it’s  still  okay. 

The  wing  color  can  be  altered 
easily  by  tying  the  fly  with  different 
colors  of  dyed  rabbit  fur.  The  best 
Zonkers  are  made  from  prime  furs 
taken  from  rabbits  in  colder  weather. 
Summer  coats  are  too  sparse  and 
make  poor  wings.  The  colors  1 have 
used  most  successfully  for  taking 
trout  are  black,  white,  chartreuse, 
natural  brown,  and  of  all  things,  dark 
purple  (don’t  ask  me  why). 


Forcefully  crimping  the  monofilament  line  like  this  puts 
indentations  in  the  monofilament  so  that  your  tying 
thread  better  grips  the  mono  as  you  bind  it  to  the  hook 
shank. 
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Construction  caution 

One  precaution  when  cutting  the 
rabbit  fur  strips  for  the  wings:  Don’t 
lay  the  fur  on  a table  to  cut  the 
strips — you’ll  slit  the  hair  that’s 
pressed  against  the  table.  One  easy 
method  is  to  stretch  the  hide  tightly 
along  a table,  anchoring  it  with  two 
hardware  clamps . Then  you  can 
cut  strips  to  the  desired 
length  and  width  with  a razor  blade. 
The  technique  is  actually  easier  than  I 
described  it. 

A major  problem  with  almost  all 
streamer  flies  is  that  the  wing  often 
underwraps  the  hook,  spoiling  the 
presentation.  This  difficulty  can  be 
averted  with  a Zonker.  Trout, 
especially  in  spring,  have  a habit  of 
sneaking  up  behind  a fly  and  nipping 
at  it,  resulting  in  missed  strikes.  This 
happened  to  me  a number  of  times, 
and  then  I remembered  the  old  man 
and  his  needle/ minnow  rig. 

“Why  not  combine  the 
needle/ minnow  rig  and  a Zonker  to 
get  what  1 want?”  I asked  out  loud.  It 
took  a little  while  but  the  results  have 
been  deadly. 


The  sting 

1 made  a Zonker  with  a stinger.  To 
make  your  own  is  simple.  Tie  some 
12-pound-test  to  15-pound-test  leader 
material  to  a size  10  wet  fly  hook. 
Place  the  free  end  of  the 
monofilament  in  a pair  of 
combination  pliers  and  firmly  grip 
them.  This  will  put  little  bumps  or 
indentations  along  the  monofilament, 
allowing  the  fly  tying  thread  to  get  a 
firm  grip.  Lay  the  mono  on  top  of 
the  hook  shank  with  the  number  10 
hook  upright  and  just  beyond  the 
bend  of  the  larger  hook.  Lash  it 
securely  with  tying  thread,  and  add  a 
coat  of  head  cement.  Then,  construct 
a conventional  streamer  fly  body. 
When  the  body  has  been  completed, 
lay  a strip  of  rabbit  fur 
approximately  one-eighth-inch  wide 
on  top  and  finish  it  off  at  the  head. 
Grasp  the  hide  with  thread  just  in 
front  of  the  hook  bend.  Clip  the  hide 
no  more  than  a quarter-inch  behind 
the  bend  and  glue  all  wraps.  Some 
anglers  tie  the  hide  at  the  head  of  the 
fly  and  glue  the  fur  wing  to  the 
streamer  body  with  epoxy. 


Spring  angling  strategies 

Fish  the  Zonker  with  a stinger  as 
you  would  a conventional  streamer. 
You  find  that  more  than  half  of  the 
hook-ups  will  be  on  the  stinger  hook. 
In  the  spring,  when  waters  are  high 
and  fast,  fish  Zonkers  with  stingers 
and  weight  the  body  with  size  one  or 
two  fuse  wire  before  tying.  For  many 
years  the  white  or  black  marabou 
was  the  early-season  fly  for  trout. 
Marabou  doesn’t  sink  well  and  the 
wing  tends  to  foul  under  the  hook. 
When  you  build  a Zonker  always  cut 
the  hide  close  to  the  hook  bend,  and 
it’s  impossible  for  it  to  foul.  The 
supple  rabbit  fur  is  every  bit  as  active 
as  marabou  underwater.  One  of  the 
best  retrieves  with  it  is  simply  to  hold 
the  fly  in  a hotspot,  letting  the 
current  give  a minnow-like  action  to 
the  lure. 

This  spring,  try  a Zonker  with  a 
stinger  and  I think  you'll  agree  it’s 
one  of  the  best  flies  in  your  box.  [pa] 


By  stretching  the 
rabbit  hide  from  a 
table  with  clips  as 
shown,  you  won’t  cut 
the  hairs  when  you 
make  fur  strips  for 
the  Zonker. 


April  1VH4 
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The  LAW  and  YOU 

by  Kerry  Messerle 

Q:  Why  does  the  waterways  patrolman 
get  to  take  his  state  car  home? 

A:  The  Fish  Commission’s  Law 
Enforcement  Division  is  divided 
geographically  into  six  regions.  Each 
region  has  approximately  1 1 
waterways  patrolmen  reporting  to  one 
regional  supervisor.  Generally 
speaking,  there  is  one  waterways 
patrolman  per  county.  The  waterways 
patrolman  works  from  his  home  in 
meeting  the  responsibilities  of  the 
district.  It  is  both  a necessity  and 
convenience  to  have  the  patrol  vehicle 
kept  at  the  officer’s  home.  Strict 
adherence  to  Commission  policy 
requires  that  these  vehicles  be  used  for 
official  use  only. 

Q:  I know  that  all  waterways 
patrolmen  must  go  to  school,  but 
what  training  do  all  the  deputies 
receive? 

A:  Before  any  person  may  make 
application  to  take  a written 
examination  to  be  a deputy,  he  or  she 
must  submit  proof  of  current 
certification  in  cardiopulmonary 


resuscitation  (CPR).  Having 
successfully  passed  the  examination 
and  background  investigation,  the 
deputy  must  attend  the  following 
training:  40  hours  of  basic  law 
enforcement  training  within  one  year 
of  appointment;  40  hours  of  advanced 
training  by  the  end  of  his  third  year, 
quarterly  district-level  training, 
regional  training  once  yearly, 
certification  in  safe  and  proficient  use 
of  firearms  before  being  permitted  to 
carry  a firearm  (recertification 
required  yearly),  and  annual 
recertification  in  CPR. 

Q:  I have  the  itch  to  fish  for  trout. 
Where  can  I lawfully  do  this  before 
the  opening  day  of  the  regular  trout 
season? 

A:  Fishing  for  and  taking  trout  are 
permitted  year-round  from  a few 
areas.  In  other  areas,  approved  trout 
waters  excepted,  fishing  for  trout  is 
permitted  provided  that  all  trout  are 
immediately  returned  unharmed  to 
the  water  from  which  they  were  taken. 
All  fishing  in  approved  trout  waters  is 
prohibited  during  the  period  from 
March  1 to  the  opening  day  of  the 
regular  trout  season. 


New  Phone  Numbers 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  Harrisburg  headquarters  has 
new  phone  numbers.  According  to  Ted  Wagner,  telecommunications 
officer  for  the  Commission,  “There  were  numerous  reasons  for  the 
change,  not  the  least  of  which  was  that  by  the  Commission’s  switch  to 
a touch-tone  system  with  the  new  prefixes  it  could  save  $18,000  a 
year.” 

The  new  system  also  provides  a number  of  new  services,  including 
telephone  contact  with  the  Commission’s  mobile  units.  “The  bottom 
line  is  simple,”  Wagner  said.  “We  have  a responsibility  to  our  license 
buyers  to  operate  as  efficiently  and  economically  as  possible,  and  the 
new  system  achieves  both  these  goals.” 

The  new  numbers  are  as  follows: 


Executive  Office 657-4515 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services 657-4522 

Real  Estate  Division 657-4525 

License  Section 657-4534 

Bureau  of  Waterways  657-4540 

Law  Enforcement  Division 657-4542 

Boat  Registration  Division 657-4551 

Information/Education 657-4518 

Angler  editorial  office 657-4520 

Angler  Circulation 657-4521 


The  telephone  number  for  the  Commission’s  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and 
Engineering  at  450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  is  814-359-5100. 


Baits  and  Lures 
for  Spring  Trout 

BT  /TEN  HUNTER 

THERE  IS  USUALLY  SOME 
TYPE  OF  EFFECTIVE  BAIT  OR 
LURE  TO  PLEASE  EVERYONE 
DURING  THE  OPENING  WEEKS 
OF  TROUT  SEASON.  WORMS  ARE 
ESPECIALLY 

FFECTIVE 
IN  D I S - 
COLORED 

1/ATE  R.WHICH^  I S"  COMMON 
DURING  THE  EARLY  SEASON 
RUNOFF.  WORMS  SHOULD  BE 
HOOKED  ONLY  ONCE  OR  TWICE 
AND  BE  ALLOWED  TO  ROLL  NAT- 
URALLY ON  THE  BOTTOM. 


LIVE  MINNOWS 

ARE  ALSO 
AN  EXCELLENT 
CHOICE,  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  BROWN  TROUT.  THE  POS- 
SESSION LIMIT  OF  M INNOWS 
IS  50.  A SLOW  RETRIEVE 
WORKS  BEST  IN  COLD  WATER. 

SALMON  EGGS  ARE  A 
GOOD  CHOICE  FOR 
BROOK  IES 
AND  RAINBOWS. 
LIKE  WORMS,  EGGS 
MUST  BE  TUMBLED  NATURALLY 
ALONG  THE  BOTTOM. 

SPINNERS 
ARE  AN  EX 
CELLENT  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  LIVE  MINNOWS.  MINNOW- 
TYPE  PLUGS  WILL  ALSO  TAKE 
TROUT  IN  THE  EARLY  SEASON. 

FOR  THE  FLY- 
FISHING ENTHU- 
SIAST, WET  FLIES, 
NYMPHS  AND  STREAM- 
ARE  THE  BEST  BET. 
LIKE  THE  BAIT  FISHERMAN, 
THE  FLY  FISHERMAN  SHOULD 
WORK  THE  LURES  ON  OR  NEAR 
THE  BOTTOM  IN  A NATURAL 
FASHION. 


Notes  from 
the  Streams 


The  source  of  violations 

During  my  career  as  a waterways 
patrolman,  I have  met  some  unforget- 
table people  operating  boats  on  the 
Ohio  River,  Beaver  River,  and  on  Lake 
Erie.  Most  boaters  have  a profound 
respect  for  the  safety  of  everyone 
aboard  their  boat;  many  others  don’t. 
Violations  often  stem  from  ignorance 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  or  from 
inexperience  in  boat  operation.  Other 
violations  are  caused  by  an  operator’s 
complete  disregard  for  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  other  people.  Fortunately, 
these  uncaring  boaters  are  few  in 
number — Don  Parrish,  Waterways 

Patrolman,  McKean  County 

Famous  sayings 

I saw  the  following  words  of  wisdom 
on  the  office  wall  of  an  insurance 
agency  in  Johnsonburg:  "A  fisherman 
is  a jerk  at  one  end  of  the  line,  waiting 
for  a jerk  at  the  other.’’  “We  interrupt 
this  marriage  to  bring  you  the  fishing 
season. ” — Bernie  A mhrose,  W 'aterwavs 
Patrolman,  Elk  County 

New  radio  system  pays  off 

On  Friday,  January  6 at  4 p.m.,  1 had 
a report  that  an  oil  tanker  had  over- 
turned on  an  ice-covered  road  near 
Buffalo  Creek.  1 dispatched  DWPs 
Davila  and  Orr  to  the  scene  and  by 
radio  they  reported  to  me  the  problem 
they  encountered.  A 3, 000-gallon  fuel 
truck  with  2,600  gallons  of  fuel  on 
board  was  on  its  side  spilling  fuel  oil 
through  its  fill  caps  on  the  top  of  the 
truck.  The  fuel  was  Bowing  on  the 
frozen  ground  along  the  road  into  a 
drainage  ditch.  The  ditch  Bowed  to  a 
tributary  that  eventually  went  to  Buffalo 
Creek.  1 instructed  the  officers  by  radio 
to  dig  sumps  or  dikes  to  hold  the  oil. 
Then  1 proceeded  to  the  scene  with 
Game  Protector  Seth,  and  we  built  a 
plastic-lined  sump.  The  oil  company 
provided  absorbent  material,  and  about 
200  gallons  of  fuel  were  collected.  The 
tanker  was  pumped  off  into  a second 
truck  with  no  fuel  enteringa  stream.  No 
charges  were  made.  Our  new  radio 
system  let  us  prevent  major  pollution. 
Jim  Smith,  Waterways  Patrolman, 
Armstrong  Countv 




Can’t  wait  to  get  on  the  road 
again 

While  serving  arrest  warrants  on 
individuals  who  had  not  paid  fines  for 
fish  law  violations,  I was  looking  for  an 
individual  at  an  apartment  in  a large 
complex.  The  person  who  answered  the 
door  did  not  fit  the  description  of  the 
individual  I sought,  and  we  learned  that 
the  subject  had  moved  some  time 
before.  However,  the  name  of  the 
individual  1 was  talking  to  sounded 
familiar,  and  when  1 checked  my 
warrant  list  1 found  1 also  had  a warrant 
for  him!  He  had  just  moved  into  this 
apartment  from  another  part  of  town 
and  had  left  no  forwarding  address  or 
information  to  avoid  this  exact  situa- 
tion. He  moved  into  the  very  apartment 
vacated  by  another  wanted  subject. 
Kim  D.  Pritts,  Waterways  Patrolman, 
northern  Lancaster  County 


Thanks,  Bobby 

The  Fish  Commission  is  a 423- 
member  family  scattered  over  the 
entire  length  and  breadth  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  some  areas  there  are 
large  groups  of  people  working 
together,  and  in  others,  it's  an 
indiv  idual  working  alone. 


Recently  we  lost  one  of  our  family. 
Bobby  Ross,  an  equipment  operator 
who  retired  from  the  Commission  but 
continued  to  work  as  a member  of 
our  Volunteer  Information  and 
Education  Corps,  died  after  losing  a 
battle  with  cancer. 

Bobby  typified  the  individual  who 
works  for  the  Fish  Commission.  He 
started  years  ago  hauling  menhaden 
from  New  Jersey  to  Commission 
hatcheries  for  fish  food.  This  was 
long  before  the  use  of  dry-pellet  diets, 
now  commonplace  in  the  hatchery 
system  today.  He  drove  stocking 
trucks,  hauled  fish  from  one  hatchery 
to  another,  helped  deliver  fish  food 
from  central  storage  areas,  and 
perhaps  his  biggest  pride  and  joy, 
delivered  show  fish  to  the  many  fairs, 
sport  shows,  and  shopping  malls 
where  the  Commission  presented 
information  and  education  programs. 

He  took  pride  in  his  personal 
appearance,  his  fish,  and  his 
equipment.  He  prided  himself  on 
being  on  time,  and  in  many  instances 
he  was  on  site  before  any  other 
personnel  arrived.  Problems  were 
kept  to  a minimum,  and  before  he 
returned  his  truck  to  his  headquarters 
at  Pleasant  Gap,  he  made  certain  that 
the  display  was  in  good  working 
order  and  that  all  was  well.  Woe  be  it 
to  any  other  employee  who  made 
changes  in  water  temperature, 
aeration,  or  water  flow  . 

Bet  ore  his  retirement.  Bobby  and 
members  of  the  carpentry  shop  at 
Pleasant  Gap  developed  a live-fish 
trailer  for  displaying  live  fish  easily 
and  attractively.  He  and  his 
colleagues  built  the  first  one.  It 
proved  to  be  so  popular  that  it 
couldn't  meet  the  demands  of  all  its 
use,  and  a second  unit  was  scheduled 
for  construction. 

In  December,  the  second  trailer 
was  ready  to  go,  but  Bobby  never  got 
to  see  it  used. 

When  our  live-fish  units  roll  again 
in  19K4,  they'll  bear  a plate, 
dedicating  them  to  Bobbv  Ross.  We 
telt  it  was  the  best  wav  to  recognize 
him  for  a life  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

T hanks,  Bobbv  . . 


New  Officers  in  Training 

Eight  new  Fish  Commission 
waterways  patrolmen,  selected  from 
more  than  4,300  applicants,  recently 
began  14  weeks  of  basic  training.  The 
instruction  includes  classroom  work, 
lectures,  hands-on  equipment 
training,  field  work,  and  other 
programs  geared  for  the  thorough 
training  and  preparation  of 
conservation  officers. 


The  new  officers  include: 

• Wayne  D.  Alfano,  from  Pottsville 
in  Schuylkill  County. 

• Brian  B.  Burger,  of  Beech  Creek  in 
Clinton  County. 

• Leslie  J.  Haas,  from  Newtown  in 
Bucks  County. 

• Sally  A.  Lipp,  of  Wapwallopen  in 
Luzerne  County.  (Lipp  is  the  first 
female  law  enforcement  officer  in  the 


1 18-year  history  of  the  Fish 
Commission.) 

• Frank  J.  Parise,  Jr.,  of  Ellwood 
City  in  Lawrence  County. 

• Emil  J.  Svetahor,  of  Westmoreland 
County’s  Latrobe. 

• Terry  E.  Ward,  of  Chambersburg 
in  Franklin  County. 

• James  E.  Wagner,  of  Lewistown  in 
Mifflin  County. 


Anglers  Notebook  by  Richard  F.  Williamson 
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Mayflies  and  caddis  flies  get  most  trout 
anglers’  attention,  but  there’s  another  very 
important  aquatic  tidbit  that  trout  love— 
the  stonefly  nymph,  which  lives  in  stony, 
medium-swift  currents.  Gray,  black,  and 
brown  qre  the  predominant  colors,  and 
they  range  in  size  from  a half-inch  to  the 
gargantuan  three-inchers. 


The  beginning  trout  fisherman  is  sure 
to  get  confused  and  frustrated  il  he  tries 
to  make  flies  that  are  exact  imitations  of 
the  naturals.  If  you’re  a novice  angler  and 
By  tyer,  make  the  so-called  attractor 
patterns  such  as  spiders  and  bivisibles  in 
gray,  brown,  and  tan.  These  patterns  fool 
trout  when  no  naturals  are  hatching,  and 
they  often  take  fish  even  when  the 
naturals  are  present. 

Don’t  use  long,  fine  leader  tippets  with 
such  trout  dries  as  spiders  and  bivisibles, 
or  with  bulkier  By  rod  surface  offerings 
for  basi.  These  lures  tend  to  twist  the 
leader  point,  and  the  delicate  tippet  won’t 
turn  over  properly  when  cast.  A six-foot 
leader  of  IX  or  2X  does  the  job. 

1 once  picked  up  some  grasshoppers  a 
few  miles  away  from  a stream  that  I 
fished;  I caught  no  fish.  Later  1 gathered 
grasshoppers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  same 
stream,  and  1 caught  a few  fish  on  them. 
Lesson:  The  best  live  baits  are  those 
found  in  and  along  the  waterway  you're 
fishing. 


Good  hook  sizes  for  By  rod  surface 
lures  are  1 /()  for  bass  and  from  size  4 to 
size  10  for  bluegills  and  other  panfish. 

In  fishing  a light  bait  like  a worm 
below  a bobber,  the  bait  won’t  sink  to  the 
desired  depth  unless  you  crimp  a small 
splitshot  about  six  or  eight  inches  above 
the  baited  hook. 

Crappies  very  carefully  select  the  places 
where  they  spawn.  They  like  a sandy 
bottom  with  protection  in  the  form  of 
weeds,  brush,  sunken  timber,  and  other 
obstructions,  known  collectively  as  “stick- 
ups.”  April  and  May  are  top  crappie- 
catching  months. 

Bivisibles  and  variants  are  usually  tied 
in  large  sizes.  These  kinds  of  Bies  are 
ideal  for  fishing  fast  water.  Both  the 
angler  and  the  trout  can  see  them  better 
than  small  offerings,  and  on  fast  water 
the  trout  get  a blurred  impression  of  the 
By,  and  they’re  not  disturbed  or  put 
down  by  the  By’s  large  size. 

One  practical  way  to  match  the  hatch 
at  your  favorite  waterway  is  to  inspect 
closely  the  insects  that  live  along  the 
stream.  Note  their  sizes  and  colors,  and 
tie  up  imitations  accordingly. 


Muddler  minnows,  which  are  made 
with  heads  of  clipped  deer  body  hair,  are 
for  the  most  part  Boaters,  but  they  can 
also  be  fished  under  the  surface,  as  you’d 
fish  a wet  By  or  streamer. 
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I recently  read  the  annual  report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  1 
was  most  impressed  that  in  1983 
there  were  12,000  prosecutions  for 
fishing  and  boating  violations,  and 
30,000  warnings  handed  out  for 
minor  infractions.  This  shows  that 
your  waterways  patrolmen  and 
deputies  are  out  to  assist  people  in 
enjoying  Pennsylvania’s  outstanding 
boating  and  fishing  resources. 

Too  often  a law  enforcement 
agency  takes  the  attitude  that  anyone 
buying  a license  to  participate  in  an 
outdoor  activity  immediately  becomes 
a criminal.  The  chief  duty  of  the 
enforcement  agency  then  is  to  entrap 
and  arrest  as  many  of  these  criminals 
as  possible,  even  for  the  most  minor, 
unintentional  violations. 

1 commend  you  and  your  staff  for 
doing  an  outstanding  job  in  working 
with  the  public  in  your  approach  to 
the  enforcement  of  fishing  and 
boating  laws. 

Robert  W.  Godshall 
State  Representative 
53rd  Legislative  District 

□ 

I’m  a faithful  subscriber  to 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  and  1 thought 
readers  might  like  to  know  a tip 
that’s  helped  me  a lot  in  using 
spinners,  particularly  early  in  the 
trout  season.  Because  the  blade  on 
some  spinners  rotates  so  close  to  the 
spinner  body,  the  chance  of  the  blade 
actually  spinning  on  the  retrieve  is 
about  50-50.  Bend  the  lower  third  of 
the  blade  outward  just  a little,  and  it 
will  rotate  on  just  about  every 
retrieve. 


Mitchell  Andrews 
Erie,  PA 

It  sounds  as  if  your  idea  might 
work  well  in  some  cases,  but 
remember  that  some  spinners  are 
made  so  that  the  blade  rotates  very 
close  to  the  spinner  body.  One  way 
to  help  the  blade  rotate  is  to  impart  a 




slight  twitch  every  so  often  on  your 
retrieves.  This  technique  also  more 
closely  imitates  how  baitflsh  actually 
swim.  Another  way  to  help  the  blade 
rotate  properly  without  bending  it  is 
to  retrieve  the  spinner  fast  enough.  If 
some  spinners  are  retrieved  too 
slowly,  the  blade  won’t  rotate 
consistently.  Nevertheless,  bending 
out  the  blade  may  be  the  answer  for 
some  spinners.  Good  luck  this 
season! 

..  '□ 

1 was  wondering  what  the  current 
state  records  are  for  bluegill  and 
yellow  perch.  If  I catch  a big  one, 
which  I plan  to  do  this  spring,  how 
do  I receive  an  angler’s  award? 

Richard  Tropina 

York,  PA 

The  current  bluegill  state  record  is 
a 2-pound,  9-ounce  slab  that 
measured  12  inches  in  length.  The 
yellow  perch  state  record  weighed  2 
pounds,  3 ounces,  and  measured  16 
inches  long.  The  bluegill  came  from 
Keystone  Lake  in  Armstrong  County, 
and  the  perch  was  caught  in  Lake 
Winola  in  Wyoming  County. 

For  complete  details  on  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Angler  Recognition 
Program,  request  the  newly  reprinted 
and  revised  pamphlet  on  this  subject. 
The  four-page  publication  contains  a 
listing  of  current  state  records, 
minimum  weights  for  junior  and 
senior  awards,  rules  for  applying  for 
state  records  and  other  awards,  and 
applications  for  state  records.  Senior 
Angler’s  Award,  Junior  Angler’s 
Award,  and  50+  Husky  Musky  Club. 
Single  copies  are  available  free  by 
writing  to:  Publications  Section, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  OS- 
1673.  Include  with  requests  a self- 
addressed,  stamped  business-sized 
envelope. 
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Coming  Up 


• May.  Don’t  miss  the  special  feature 
on  teaching  youngsters  to  fish  and 
boat.  You’ll  find  helpful  information 
from  experts  on  how  to  give  the 
youngsters  in  your  life  a wonderful 
first  fishing  and  boating  experience. 

• May.  “Tracking  Tips  for  Taking 
Trophy  Trout”  shows  you  how'  to 
gear  your  trout  fishing  efforts  to 
catching  the  biggest  fish  in  a 
waterway. 

• May.  This  month’s  county  features 
are  Bucks  and  Northampton  counties, 
just  in  time  for  your  shad  fishing 
trips. 

• June.  “21  Bass  Fishing  Tips” 
provides  you  with  the  technical 
details  for  scoring  when  the  bass 
season  opens. 

• June.  All  boat  owners  will  want  to 
check  out  the  article  in  this  issue  on 
how  to  pick  a prop  for  peak 
performance. 

• June.  An  expert  shares  inside 
information  in  an  article  on  carp 
fishing  tricks. 

• June.  County  features  this  month 
include  Crawford,  Lawrence,  and 
Mercer  counties. 

• June.  Don’t  miss  the  June  issue's 
special  insert-  the  all-new  24-page 
“Warmwater  Fishing  in 
Pennsylvania.” 


I enjoyed  David  A.  Wonderlich’s 
article,  “Winter  Trout”  (December 
1983  Angler ),  but  I think  one  more 
item  should  be  included  in  the  winter 
fisherman’s  “dress  code.”  If  you  plan 
to  fish  during  any  open  hunting 
season,  you  might  want  to  consider 
wearing  fluorescent  orange  for  your 
own  safety  and  protection. 

M.  C.  Buck 
Milton,  PA 


BACKTALK 

BVCKIVrK 

If  you  have  an  opinion  on  Angler 
content,  a question  on  fishing  or 
boating,  or  a helpful  idea,  send 
correspondence  to:  Editor, 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  P.O.  Box 
1673.  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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Please  give  us  4 weeks'  notice.  Attach  your  magazine 
label  here;  print  your  new  address  above  in  section  2.  (If 
you  have  a question  about  your  subscription,  be  sure  to 
send  us  your  label  with  your  letter.) 
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2.  NEW  ORDER  OR  RENEWAL: 


To  start  a subscription  to  Pennsylvania  Angler  or  to 
extend  your  current  subscription,  enter  your  name  and 
address  and  check  the  subscription  term  you  prefer. 
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□ 3 years  $14  (36  issues)  □ 1 year  $5  (12  issues) 
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P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 

Be  sure  your  name  and  address  appear  both  on  this  form  and 
on  your  check. 


Largemouth 

Bass 

Don  Oster,  160  pages.  The  Hunting  & Fishing  Library, 
Minnetonka,  MN,  $12.95  postpaid,  available  from 
Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Don  Oster  draws  on  his  30  years  of  experience  as  a guide, 
tournament  bass  fisherman,  tackle  tester,  teacher,  and 
lecturer  to  produce  a comprehensive,  easy-to-read  book 
that  will  show  you  how  to  increase  your  bass  catches. 

The  book  is  divided  logically  into  sections  on  largemouth 
bass  natural  history,  where  to  find  bass,  equipment,  how  to 
catch  bass,  and  special  situations. 

The  technical  aspects  of  the  book  are  presented  in  a 
superbly  illustrated  manner  that  greatly  aids  understanding 
the  material,  and  each  chapter  provides  the  details 
necessary  to  scoring  better  on  bass  in  Pennsylvania.  For 
instance,  the  chapter  on  equipment  details  information  on 
bass  boats,  small  boats  and  inflatables,  depth  tinders  and 
other  electronic  aids,  maps,  rods  and  reels,  plastic  worms, 
spinnerbaits,  crankbaits,  surface  lures,  .jigging  lures,  spoons, 
live  bait,  and  selecting  lures  and  bait. 

The  color  photographs,  charts,  and  diagrams  are  highly 
informative  as  well  as  attractive  and  entertaining. 

All  in  all,  I think  this  book  is  excellent  for  beginners  and 
for  bass  fishermen  at  all  levels  of  expertise  who  would  like 
to  improve  their  bass  fishing.-  Sam  Everett 


Planning  a Float  Trip 


by  Virgil  Chambers 


The  sport  of  canoeing,  particularly  on 
rivers  and  streams,  is  growing  in 
popularity.  But  the  canoe,  rich  in 
history  and  tradition,  is  a versatile 
craft  that  can  be  less  than  stable 
when  handled  or  loaded  improperly. 

Successful  paddling,  particularly  on 
moving  water,  requires  a delicate 
balance  of  coordination  and 
dexterity.  No  written  words  can 
properly  prepare  an  individual  to 
undertake  the  sport;  it  requires  the 
acquisition  of  skills  that  can  only  be 
obtained  through  practice. 

There  is  specific  planning  that  must 
be  taken  seriously  by  paddlers  in 
preparing  for  a float  trip.  The 
guidelines  that  follow  should  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  specifically  is  to  be 
considered  before  attempting  a cruise 
on  a river. 

Leader’s  Responsibility 

1.  Know  the  waterway.  River  guide 
booklets  and  topography  maps  are 
valuable  in  trip  planning.  Know  the 
difficult  parts  of  the  trip  and  the 
location  of  any  low-head  dams.  Be 
aware  of  possible  changes  in  the 
river’s  level.  You  may  want  to  plan 
alternatives  in  case  the  stream  is  too 
high  or  too  low. 

2.  Set  up  locations  for  put-in  and 
take-out  along  with  a possible  lunch- 
break  stop.  Consider  time  and 
distance,  and  arrange  for  shuttle. 


3.  Limit  the  size  of  the  group  to  a 
number  you  can  comfortably  control. 
Group  leaders  should  be  experienced 
paddlers.  Decisions  on  the 
participation  of  inexperienced  boaters 
should  be  based  on  total  group 
strength.  Remember  that  the  welfare 
of  the  group  is  your  major 
responsibility,  and  a balance  of 
experienced  paddlers  with  the  less 
experienced  will  make  for  a more 
enjoyable  trip. 

4.  Plan  so  that  all  necessary  group 
equipment  is  present  on  the  trip. 

5.  If  the  trip  is  into  a wilderness 
area,  or  for  an  extended  period,  plans 
should  be  filed  with  appropriate 
authorities  (Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission),  or  left  with  someone 
who  will  contact  them  after  a certain 
time.  The  establishment  of  a late- 
return  phone  number  can  save  time 
and  worry  for  everyone  involved. 

Participant’s  Preparedness  and 
Responsibility 

1.  Be  a competent  swimmer  in 
moving  water. 

2.  Be  certain  you  have  a properly 
Fitted  Personal  Flotation  Device 
(PFD),  and  WEAR  IT. 

3.  Be  suitably  equipped  (see 
equipment  preparedness). 

4.  Keep  your  craft  under  control. 
Control  must  be  good  enough  at  all 
times  to  stop  or  reach  shore  before 
reaching  any  danger.  Know'  your 
boating  ability.  Do  not  enter  a rapid 
unless  reasonably  sure  you  can  safely 
navigate  it  or  swim  the  entire  rapid  in 
the  event  of  capsizing. 

5.  Be  sure  to  keep  an  appropriate 
distance  between  canoes  (distance  will 
vary  depending  on  water  conditions; 

a good  general  rule  is  keep  the  canoe 
behind  in  view).  Never  get  ahead  of 
the  assigned  lead  canoe  or  behind  the 
assigned  sweep  canoe.  Both  lead  and 
sweep  positions  should  be  held  by 
experienced  paddlers  with  knowledge 
of  the  water. 

6.  Keep  a lookout  for  river  hazards 
and  avoid  them. 


Boating 


Equipment  Preparedness 

1.  Personal  Flotation  Devices  (life 
jackets).  One  for  each  person.  They 
must  be  worn  at  all  times  when  on 
the  water. 

2.  The  proper  craft.  Be  sure  the 
boat  is  in  good  repair  before  starting 
a trip.  It  may  be  wise  to  carry 
appropriate  repair  materials:  gray 
duct  tape,  rubber  hammer,  sharp 
knife,  etc.  Respect  the  craft’s  capacity 
and  know'  how  this  capacity  is 
affected  in  moving  water. 

3.  Adequately  sized  paddles.  Carry 
spares. 

4.  At  least  60  feet  of  rescue  line. 
Throw-line  rescue  bags  are  ideal. 

5.  Bailer  and  sponge  for  removing 
excess  water  from  the  craft. 

6.  Well-equipped  First  aid  kit  in  the 
waterproof  floating  container  (check 
an  appropriate  source  for  a list  of 
first  aid  supplies). 

7.  Whistle  or  other  hailing  device. 

8.  Proper  clothing  (sneakers,  outer 
garments  according  to  weather). 

Other  Equipment 

Depending  on  personal  needs,  time 
of  the  year,  length  of  trip,  and 
expected  weather  conditions. 

• Wet  suit  (if  applicable) 

• Spray  skirt  (decked  boats) 

• Float  bags  (decked  boats) 

• 15-foot  painter  lines  (canoes) 

• Glasses  strap  and  extra  glasses 

• Sunglasses  and  sunscreen 

• Knee  pads 

• Helmet  (for  class  3 water  or  above) 

• Sun  hat  or  wool  stocking  cap 

• Block  and  tackle  (optional) 

• Matches  or  other  Fire-starting 
devices  in  a waterproof  container 

• Waterproof  watch 

• Canteen  of  water  or  water  purifier 

• Camera  and  Film  (in  waterproof 
container) 

• Change  of  clothing  in  a heavy-duty 
waterproof  bag 

• Insect  repellent 

• Garbage  bag 

• Flashlight  (extra  batteries) 

• Ice  chest  with  food 

• Fishing  equipment  (optional) 
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by  Harry  W.  Murray 

photos  by  the  author 

I chuckled  as  1 read  the  local  fishing  club  newsletter. 
This  was  the  mid-April  edition,  and  it  was  loaded 
with  information  and  tips  on  how  to  open  the 
season  successfully. 


It  told  me  that  in  order  to  take  trout  consistently  this 
early  in  the  season  I would  improve  my  chances  greatly  by 
using  corn,  worms,  or  other  natural  baits  with  plenty  of 
lead  to  get  them  right  on  the  bottom.  If  I wanted  to  use 
artificials,  a spinner  or  spoon  would  be  a good  choice.  The 
writer  told  me  it  was  hardly  worthwhile,  but  if  I felt  1 had 
to  use  a fly  rod  the  only  thing  I had  a chance  with  would 
be  a well-weighted  nymph  or  streamer  and  that  I would 
probably  get  the  best  results  with  a sinking  fly  line.  Sound 
familiar?  Sure  it  does,  and  it’s  right — up  to  a point.  All 
these  methods  are  well-proven  and  accepted  techniques  for 
taking  early-season  trout. 

What  gave  me  a laugh  was  the  implication  that  these 
were  the  only  ways  to  take  trout  in  mid-April.  My  angling 
partner  and  I had  fished  opening  day  two  days  earlier,  and 
we  had  each  caught  and  released  about  30  trout  on  dry 
flies.  Certainly,  we  both  had  a good  day,  but  there  was 
nothing  really  unusual  or  surprising  about  it.  After  all,  we 
had  been  opening  the  trout  season  with  dries  for  more 
than  20  years,  unless  the  weather  had  been  unseasonably 
cold. 

Water  temperatures 

Trout  are  cold  blooded,  so  their  metabolism  and 
feeding  habits  are  directly  affected  by  the  water 
temperature.  In  looking  back  through  my  stream  notes 
covering  the  last  20  years  I find  that  the  water  temperature 
in  Pennsylvania  mountain  streams  is  usually  in  the  mid- 
40s  by  opening  day.  This  is  plenty  warm  enough  to 
stimulate  our  wild  brookies  in  the  headwater  streams  to 
feed.  The  recently  stocked  browns  in  the  larger  streams 
located  in  the  valley  floors  may  not  be  thawed  out  enough 
to  feed  heavily,  but  the  brookies  are  ready. 

In  our  streams  I find  that  the  brook  trout  feed  well  in 
water  that  is  four  to  five  degrees  colder  than  that  required 
for  either  browns  or  rainbows.  This  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  we  always  head  for  the  mountains  on  opening 
day.  These  are  small  streams  with  which  you  can  become 
very  familiar.  Learning  the  locations  of  the  incoming 
springs  on  these  streams  can  be  a tremendous  help.  These 
springs  are  usually  about  five  degrees  warmer  than  the 
main  stream,  which  can  really  stimulate  some  good  feeding 
just  downstream  of  where  they  enter  the  stream.  The 
smaller  the  stream  and  the  larger  the  spring,  the  greater 
this  effect  will  be  and  the  farther  downstream  it  will  reach. 

In  one  mountain  stream  we  fish  we  often  walk  an  extra 
two  miles  up  into  the  mountain  to  reach  a good  incoming 
spring.  It  is  well  worth  the  walk  because  over  the  years  we 
have  learned  we  can  take  more  than  twice  as  many  fish  in 
the  half-mile  below  that  spring  than  we  can  either  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain  or  up  above  it. 

These  springs  may  be  a little  difficult  to  locate  early  in 
the  year  because  of  extra  surface  water,  so  I locate  many 
of  these  when  I’m  grouse  hunting  in  mid-winter.  The 
melted  snow  or  the  greener-than-normal  vegetation  is  an 
easy  giveaway  during  the  winter.  In  the  summer  they  are 
easier  to  locate  because  most  of  the  surface  drainages  have 
dried  up  and  they  constitute  the  major  stream  inputs. 

Another  indicator  that  may  signal  “spring  here”  is  an 
old  abandoned  homestead.  Many  early  settlers  who  chose 
these  mountains  for  their  homes  preferred  to  build  their 
cabins  along  the  springs.  Often  they  would  build  right 


where  the  springs  entered  the  streams.  Today,  few  of  these 
cabins  remain,  but  the  stone  walls  and  foundations  are  still 
visible.  When  I see  these  I’m  always  on  the  lookout  for 
springs. 

Mayflies 

As  the  warming  water  of  early  season  stimulates  the 
brook  trout  to  feed,  it  also  provides  the  proper 
environment  for  the  growth  and  increased  activity  of  the 
aquatic  insects  on  which  they  feed.  My  stream  notes  are 
filled  with  entries  of  very  heavy  hatches  of  both  Quill 
Gordons  (Epeorus  pleuralis)  and  Blue  Quills 
(Paraleptophlebia  adopt iva)  from  mid- April  to  late  April. 

On  many  streams  these  two  mayflies  are  present  in 
greater  numbers  than  any  of  the  other  hatches  that  follow 
in  May  and  June.  1 have  actually  seen  the  little  blue  quill 
duns  resting  on  streamside  rocks  in  such  heavy 
concentrations  that  I had  to  watch  where  I walked  to  keep 
from  stepping  on  them.  This  occurrence  does  not  happen 
every  day,  but  when  the  water  temperature  drops  back, 
the  little  Blue  Quills  do  not  fly  off  the  stream  surface,  as 
you  might  suspect.  Many  will  struggle  across  the  surface 
to  the  stream  side  and  crawl  up  on  dry  land.  This  slow 
getaway  really  provides  the  trout  a long  time  to  get  them 
in  the  regular  pools.  If  the  pool  has  a large  back  eddy,  the 
odds  swing  greatly  in  favor  of  the  trout.  I have  seen 
dozens  of  half-emerged  duns  riding  around  and  around  in 
the  large  whirlpool-like  currents  in  the  back  eddies  as  the 
trout  lie  in  this  gentle  current  and  pick  them  off  at  their 
leisure. 

Thousands  of  generations  of  natural  adaptation  have 
taught  these  wild  brookies  to  feed  when  the  food  is 
available.  The  descendants  of  those  who  did  not  learn  this 
rule  are  not  with  us.  We  now  have  the  smart  ones,  you 
might  say.  The  water  temperature  has  signaled  the 
brookies  to  feed  and  the  insects  have  provided  the  food 
source. 

Trout  location 

The  extra  water  in  the  streams  at  this  time,  which  many 
anglers  dislike,  is  really  our  ally.  The  natural  caution  that 
protects  the  brookies  so  well  during  the  low-water  months 
is  almost  brushed  aside  as  they  find  comfort  and  safety  in 
high  water.  His  spookie  instincts  decrease  and  his  instincts 
to  feed  increase,  but  he  will  still  set  the  rules. 

He  carefully  selects  his  feeding  stations.  He  must  obtain 
the  greatest  amount  of  food  for  the  least  amount  of  energy 
expended.  Lazy?  No,  but  neither  is  he  foolish  enough  to 
be  located  in  the  heaviest  part  of  a stream,  which  looks 
like  it’s  coming  out  of  a fire  hose.  He  will  choose  a feeding 
station  like  the  back  eddy,  if  that’s  where  the  flies  are,  or 
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near  the  protection  of  boulders,  ledges,  or  logs,  if  the 
hatching  insects  are  riding  the  secondary  or  primary 
currents. 

These  spots  are  not  difficult  to  locate  if  you  examine  the 
stream  closely.  The  main  point  to  remember  with  a stream 
full  of  water  is  that  these  feeding  stations  appear  much 
smaller  than  they  look  two  months  later.  A small  pocket 
of  flat  water  beside  a log,  a little  slick  of  slower  water  in 
front  of  a boulder,  or  a miniature  whirlpool  of  back  water 
may  be  the  only  giveaway  to  the  location  of  a good  trout. 

Several  years  ago  I was  guiding  two  anglers  who  wanted 
to  learn  more  about  this  early-season  dry  fly  fishing.  They 
took  turns  fishing  alternate  pools,  and  1 would  stay  back 
with  the  non-fishing  partner  and  point  out  the  potential 
feeding  stations  in  the  pool  as  his  friend  fished  ahead  of 
us.  In  one  large  pool,  the  gentleman  fishing  had  worked 
his  way  around  the  pool,  and  not  getting  any  strikes  he 
was  reeling  up  his  line  to  head  to  the  next  pool.  Catching 
his  eye  I pointed  out  two  of  these  teacup-sized  feeding 
stations  that  he  had  not  seen.  They  were  both  small 
pockets  of  slow  water  in  front  of  large  boulders.  With  the 
next  tw'o  casts  the  angler  took  the  two  largest  brookies  of 
the  day. 

In  fishing  these  selected  hotspots  the  extra  amount  of 
water  in  the  stream  w'orks  for  you.  You  can  move  in  much 
closer  to  these  feeding  stations  than  you  can  later  in  the 
season.  This  tactic  helps  in  several  ways. 

Practical  approaches 

By  approaching  each  anticipated  feeding  station  closely, 
you  can  read  it  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  Any  secondary 
crossing  current  that  could  have  caused  an  unnatural  drift 
of  your  fly  can  he  detected,  and  you  can  compensate  by 
approaching  from  a slightly  different  angle  or  by  dropping 
the  fly  at  a different  spot  than  first  anticipated. 

Because  the  feeding  stations  are  so  small,  you  must  cast 
accurately  to  drop  the  fly  at  the  right  point.  This  pinpoint 
accuracy  is  almost  impossible  to  achieve  with  long  casts. 
Even  if  you  have  the  skill  to  hit  the  target  properly,  the 
roly-poly  water  quickly  grabs  the  extra  line  and  leader, 
pulling  the  fly  away  before  the  trout  has  a chance  to  get  it. 

Maximum  control  in  setting  the  hook  is  also  better 
achieved  at  this  distance.  It  is  simply  easier  to  see  the  rise 
of  the  trout,  and  knowing  the  exact  amount  of  line  out, 
you  can  use  the  line  hand,  the  rod,  or  both  for  precise 
striking  accuracy. 


A well-greased  leader  is  one  adjustment  in  my  tackle 
that  I think  is  very  helpful  in  setting  the  hook  as  well  as  in 
preventing  drag  on  these  mountain  streams.  A friend  who 
operates  one  of  the  largest  tackle  shops  in  Montana  thinks 
that  a well-greased  leader  can  cause  enough  resistance  on 
the  strike  so  that  the  trout  will  often  hook  himself.  I don’t 
know  about  this,  but  1 am  firmly  convinced  that  I get  less 
drag  and  more  natural  Boats  if  I keep  my  leader  well 
greased  with  either  silicone  or  Mucilin.  The  current  several 
inches  under  the  water  is  moving  faster  than  it  is  at  the 
surface.  When  this  fast  current  grabs  the  leader  it  will 
naturally  cause  the  fly  to  move  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
leader,  regardless  of  the  current  speed  where  the  fly  is 
sitting.  This  causes  a very  pronounced  unrealistic 
movement  of  the  fly,  and  the  trout  will  seldom  accept  it  as 
the  real  thing. 

Flies 

The  flies  you  use  at  this  time  of  year  are  tied  primarily 
with  two  factors  in  mind.  You  need  a good,  high-floating 
dry  fly  that  is  easy  to  see.  1 prefer  some  of  the  western 
patterns,  such  as  the  house  and  lot  variant.  Coachman 
Trude,  and  the  Mr.  Rapidan.  Because  you  will  probably 
find  some  trout  in  the  slower  current  back  eddies,  where 
they  have  a good  chance  to  examine  the  flies,  have  some 
of  the  most  realistic  patterns  such  as  a Quill  Gordon  and  a 
Blue  Quill.  I like  all  these  in  sizes  12  and  14  except  the 
Blue  Quill,  which  matches  the  naturals  better  in  sizes  16 
and  18. 

Leaders  for  this  fishing  are  very  demanding,  which  is 
understandable  when  you  consider  that  you’re  often 
casting  the  leader  and  only  five  to  10  feet  of  fly  line.  I am 
presently  using  the  Ritz  P.P.P.  leaders  8 feet  long,  which 
are  tapered  to  3x,  4x,  or  5x,  depending  on  the  fly  size. 

The  fly  rods  that  perform  best  are  seven  feet  to  eight 
feet  long  and  handle  a four-weight  or  five-weight  fly  line. 
Rods  much  shorter  than  seven  feet  do  not  let  you  control 
the  line  on  the  water  to  prevent  drag  once  the  cast  is 
completed.  Rods  much  longer  than  eight  feet  present 
casting  problems  with  all  the  low-hanging  tree  limbs.  I like 
a rod  with  a fairly  delicate  tip  because  of  the  demands  for 
accuracy  at  close  distances. 

Many  anglers  are  skeptical  of  using  dry  flies  early  in  the 
year  because  they  don’t  fit  the  standard  concept  of  fishing 
at  this  time.  Still,  few  who  try  dries  are  willing  to  give 
them  up.  1 p*3 
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It  was  a calm,  clear.  May  day  on  the  Delaware 
above  Stroudsburg.  The  golden  sun  was 
beginning  to  cast  a four  o’clock  shadow  from 
the  west  bank.  As  the  small  motor  moved  Floyd’s 
14-foot  boat  upstream,  we  knew  we  had  the 
Delaware  to  ourselves.  The  shad  run  was  over 
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for  the  year  on  this  section  and  the  action  was  now 
supposedly  farther  north.  If  one  judged  whether  or  not 
shad  were  still  present  by  the  number  of  anglers  seen,  you 
would  have  to  believe  we  were  wasting  our  time. 

But  according  to  Floyd  Kellogg,  a died-in-the-wool 
Delaware  River  shad  angler,  there  were  still  a lot  of  shad 
around  just  waiting  to  clobber  a red  and  white  dart. 

Floyd  ran  us  through  several  pools  and  riffs.  Then  with 
the  precision  of  a surgeon  he  maneuvered  the  small  craft 
into  an  exact  location  and  anchored. 

“Looks  real  good.  We’re  a little  early;  in  another  45 
minutes  they  ought  to  start  hitting.” 

Jim  Bender  and  I looked  at  each  other.  We  weren’t 
quite  sure  if  Floyd’s  precision  was  a ruse  on  two 
greenhorn  shad  fishermen  or  if  we  were  about  to  learn 
more  of  his  shad  fishing  secrets.  He  had  already  shown  us 
some  exciting  action  early  in  the  season  even  before  the 
main  run  arrived. 

Floyd  sat  in  the  stern,  cast  a small  red-and-white  dart 
downstream  with  each  of  his  two  spinning  rods,  and 
propped  them  in  the  corners  of  the  boat.  Jim  and  I cast 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  boat  and  settled  back  to  wait. 

Floyd  turned  and  looked  at  Jim  and  me  with  a large 
grin. 

“You  boys  better  watch  yourselves;  if  you’re  not  careful 
you’ll  get  ‘fishin’-pox.’  It’s  a contagious  disease-  when 
April  comes  you’ll  get  the  itch  and  the  only  cure  is  fishing 
for  shad.” 


We  laughed.  Floyd  said  that  since  it  was  still  bright  they 
probably  wouldn’t  hit  until  six.  Before  long — “Got  one!”  1 
grabbed  the  rod  and  lifted  the  tip  as  the  fish  tore  down 
river.  Line  screeched  from  the  reel;  when  it  stopped  it  felt 
like  it  was  fastened  to  a log.  Then  the  shad  ran  cross- 
current to  rocket  out  of  the  water,  splashing,  fighting,  and 
dancing  on  its  tail.  For  over  10  minutes  the  fish  battled.  It 
made  the  tight  line  sing  and  whine  in  the  quiet  air.  Even 
as  we  netted  the  shad  its  powerful  lungs  showed  its 
courageous  lust  for  freedom. 

Floyd  was  right.  The  fish  had  taken  the  dart  at  6 
o’clock.  For  the  next  hour-and-a-half,  as  he  had  predicted, 
the  action  was  quick.  One  of  us  had  a shad  on  almost  the 
whole  time. 

Although  the  run  in  that  area  was  over,  the  spawning 
wasn’t,  and  that  was  the  key  to  our  success.  Floyd’s 
observations  in  the  early  season  provided  the  information 
needed  to  locate  the  late-season  hotspots. 

April  action 

Usually  early  in  April,  depending  on  water  level  and 
temperature,  the  shad  run  begins,  and  the  buck  shad  show 
up  a week  or  two  before  the  roe.  Locating  the 
concentrations  of  male  shad  is  the  key  to  catching  them. 
Troll  two  heavier  darts  very  slowly  up  river  in  a zig-zag 
pattern  between  the  two  banks.  Where  shad  hit,  mark  the 
location  and  anchor  there.  Because  shad  run  in  schools, 
there  is  a good  chance  the  spot  will  produce  more.  If  this 


Shad  fishing  tackle  that  accounts  fur  the  most  fish  includes  6/i-foot  to  7/2-foot  light-action  spinning  rods  with  fast  tips  and  plenty  of 
backbone.  Reels  filled  with  6-pound  or  8-pound  line  also  fit  the  bill.  Be  sure  your  reefs  drag  is  adjusted  properly  so  you  can  handle  a run  of 
a husky  shad. 
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method  is  not  productive,  after  trolling  up  to  the  head  of  a 
long  pool,  try  drifting  back  through  the  same  water  while 
spin-casting,  also  with  darts.  Cast  at  right  angles  to  the 
shore  and  use  a slow'  retrieve.  Both  methods  are  excellent 
buck  locaters. 

Channels 

The  second  week  after  the  buck  have  arrived,  the  roe 
begin  showing  up  in  the  catch  in  greater  numbers.  This  is 
the  time  to  fish  the  channels  used  as  the  main  avenue  for 
their  run.  Anchor  in  a spot  where  your  dart  will  be 
suspended  in  the  channel  current.  With  the  dart  on  a tight 
line  downstream  the  current  gives  the  lure  its  swimming 
motion.  Reel  in  every  few  minutes  to  make  sure  drifting 
debris  hasn't  fouled  the  dart. 

Tw'o  weeks  after  the  main  run  starts,  it  is  time  to  begin 
watching  for  the  spawning.  This  is  the  secret  to  Floyd's 
late-season  success.  In  the  evening  toward  7 o'clock,  shad 
begin  swirling,  splashing,  and  rolling  near  the  edges  of  the 
pools.  This  is  the  courting  and  spawning  activity  Floyd 
records  in  each  of  his  favorite  pools.  As  the  run  heads 
north  along  with  most  of  the  fishermen,  he  knows  where 
he  will  concentrate  his  efforts.  Many  shad  still  present  will 
spawn  in  that  area. 

Floyd  prefers  to  fish  a larger  pool  that  has  shown  good 
spawning  activity.  He  anchors  in  deeper  water  away  from 
where  he  saw  the  spawning,  and  he  looks  for  a place  with 
a small  current  on  the  path  between  the  shad’s  deeper 
holding  location  and  the  shallower  spawning  section. 

When  he  finds  this  spot,  he  is  able  to  return  to  the  same 
location  by  identifying  landmarks  on  each  shore  and  by 
his  familiarity  with  the  water. 

On  cloudy  or  rainy  days  the  action  may  start  between  5 
p.m.  or  6 p.m.  On  bright  or  sunny  days  it  usually  doesn’t 
begin  until  close  to  7 o'clock. 

Favorite  darts 

Floyd  prefers  the  white  dart  with  the  red  head.  He  has 
it  in  different  sizes  so  that  he  can  vary  the  depth  at  which 
the  dart  swims  until  he  finds  the  best-producing  level.  For 
line,  all  he  uses  is  eight-pound-test  mono.  A long-handled 
net  is  a must.  Even  when  netted  after  a long  battle  the 
shad  is  fast  and  powerful.  The  long-handled  net  lets  you 
get  beneath  and  in  front  of  the  shad. 

After  locating  your  late-season  pool  and  when  you 
anchor  in  the  best  spot,  cast  your  rods.  Set  the  drag  and 
handled  switch  so  the  shad  can  take  line  out  without  the 
handle  turning  in  reverse.  This  will  allow  the  fish  to  hook 
itself. 

Theories 

The  first  spawning  swirl  indicates  that  the  fish  are 
moving  to  spawn.  Bucks  bump  the  roe  with  their  heads  as 
they  court  and  excitedly  move  about  the  pool  as  the 
spawning  takes  place.  Shad  don’t  feed  while  they  are 
spawning;  one  theory  is  that  they  hit  the  dart  because  it  is 
an  intruder  to  their  spawning  ground.  Another  idea  is  that 
shad  hit  a dart  because  the  dart  may  resemble  shrimp-like 
creatures,  which  are  the  shad’s  major  marine  diet.  It  is 
when  the  shad  becomes  active  and  move  to  spawn  that  the 
heaviest  action  begins. 


By  the  time  the  motor  was  started  and  we  slowly 
worked  our  way  back  to  the  access  area,  Jim  and  1 had 
each  landed  an  eight-pound  roe  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
catch.  Floyd’s  tactics  had  provided  an  exciting  end  to  our 
shad  trip  of  the  year. 

As  we  approached  the  long  pool  above  the  ramp,  we 
cut  the  motor  and  rowed  the  last  few  hundred  yards.  The 
oars  creaked  in  their  locks,  a faint  breeze  from  the  eastern 
shore  brought  the  scent  of  honeysuckle,  and  a harmonica 
could  be  heard  from  the  direction  of  a distant  campfire. 
Floyd  was  right  about  more  than  tactics;  the  sights, 
sounds;  and  smells  of  fishing  the  big  river  grip  you.  Until 
April  rolls  around  again,  you  may  find  your  thoughts 
returning  to  the  running,  leaping  shad  of  the  Delaware. 

[pa] 

John  David  is  a freelance  writer-photographer. 
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SELFISHNESS 


This  is  a very  special  time  of  year  when,  after  spring  fishing  provides 
the  earliest  cure  for  cabin  fever,  we  begin  again  to  roam  through 
Pennsylvania’s  beautiful  countryside  and  to  reappreciate  the  beauties  of 
this  great  Commonwealth.  By  now  the  spring  rains  have  washed  away 
the  ugliness  of  snow  blackened  by  man’s  activities,  and  the  backroads 
are  no  longer  just  a sea  of  mud,  and  the  beauties  of  spring  grandeur  are 
around  us. 

But  there  is  something  that  increasingly  mars  our  views. 

Pennsylvania — especially  at  this  time  of  year — shows  the 
disagreeable  side  of  itself.  Much  of  our  countryside  is  ruined  by  rural 
slums.  1 guess  a lot  of  this  is  regionalized,  even  down  to  small  segments 
where  the  soil  types  and  the  use  of  natural  resources  affect  the  way  its 
human  occupants  treat  it.  A wide,  rich  valley  with  obviously  successful 
farms  is  almost  universally  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  yet,  just  over  the 
ridge,  in  a valley  of  unproductive  soils  where  the  farms  (or  attempts  at 
farming)  are  obviously  not  so  successful,  the  area  seems  to  attract  a 
kind  of  people  who  have  no  appreciation  for  what  other  people  think 
of  the  way  they  “keep  house.” 

Mile  after  mile  of  beautiful  countryside  can  be  suddenly  discounted 
by  one  or  two  examples  of  man’s  slobbishness  in  the  outdoors.  All  that 
is  needed  to  depress  property  values — even  though  aesthetics  are 
difficult  to  define  in  benefit/cost  ratios  -is  one  or  two  properties  where 
they  leave  three  or  four  rusting  automobile  hulks  to  show  their 
selfishness  toward  the  rest  of  mankind  and  the  universe.  There  are 
some  townships  with  enlightened  leadership  that  forbid  the  keeping  of 
vehicles  that  cannot  meet  current  inspection  requirements  this  is  not 
at  all  universal,  and  there  is  the  typical  American  attitude  that  what 
they  do  with  their  own  property  is  their  own  business — despite  what 
their  sloppy  stewardship  does  to  other  people. 

We  have  recently  come  back  from  the  rugged  mountains  in 
northcentral  Pennsylvania  and  find  more  and  more  of  this  creeping 
disease,  where  people  find  a lot  at  the  edge  of  town  and  just  dump  old 
refrigerators,  rusting  metal  drums,  and  piles  of  bottles  that  can't  be 
redeemed  for  a deposit  where  they  were  bought.  Pennsylvania’s  “last 
frontier”  in  the  northcentral  highlands  is  a classic  example  of  wasteful 
attitudes  of  people.  Those  people  take  something  away  from  all  of  us 
even  though  it  is  to  each  his  own  castle.  We  are  all  losers  because  of  it. 

In  the  meantime,  along  the  highways  people  still  discard  their  throw- 
away beverage  containers,  and  the  lobbyists  for  the  container  industries 
still  are  able  to  bottle  up  the  most  enlightened  bottle  bills  that  have 
ever  come  out  of  our  General  Assembly. 

It’s  enough  to  make  you  want  to  cry. 
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4 26  Tips  for  Tracking  Trophy  Trout  by  Gerry  Kingdom 

Fooling  trout  is  one  thing,  tempting  a waterway’s  biggest  trout  is 
something  else.  Use  these  specifics  to  help  you  hook  a stream's 
heftiest  trout. 


7 Teaching  a Youngster  to  Fish  by  Bill  Einsig 

Here  are  the  details  that  can  help  you  teach  your  children  right 
from  the  start  to  enjoy  fishing. 

1 1 Teaching  a Child  to  Boat  by  Virgil  Chambers 

Building  confidence  and  instilling  safety  are  the  ingredients  to 
passing  on  to  your  children  a lifetime  of  safe,  happy  boating.  This 
article  explains  how. 

15  Delaware  River  Fishing  and  Boating  Guide  by  Stan  Paulakovich 
and  Steve  Ulsh 

Here  are  the  specifics  for  enjoying  the  more  than  250 
Pennsylvania  miles  of  the  Delaware  River — one  of  the  best-kept 
angling  secrets. 

25  County  Features— Bucks  and  Northampton  Counties  by  Stanley 
D.  Plevyak,  Wayne  L.  Imler,  and  Terry  XI.  Hannold 

The  bottom  line  for  these  counties  is  surprisingly  good  action  for 
anglers  willing  to  work  at  it 
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T he  Cover 

This  month’s  front  cover,  put  on  film  by  staff 
photographer  Russ  Gettig,  shows  the  concentration 
required  to  fool  a large  trout.  For  help  in  tempting 
a waterway’s  largest  trout,  see  page  4,  and  to 
discover  where  you  can  best  test  your  abilities,  see 
pages  15  and  25.  In  addition,  see  pages  7 and  1 1 
for  very  special  information  on  how  to  teach  your 
children  the  fishing  skills  you  possess. 
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Many  anglers  are  good  at 

catching  their  limit  of  frisky 
trout,  but  are  you  one  of 
those  who  brings  the  real  lunkers  to 
net?  Here  are  some  heads-up  tips  that 
can  help  you  catch  the  trout  of  your 
dreams. 


ILook  along  a stream  bank  for 
grassy  shorelines  where  very  little 
cattle  grazing  has  taken  place.  Where 
there  is  heavy  grazing  you  get  erosion 
and  consequently  waters  that  are  too 
warm.  Big  fish  avoid  these  areas. 

2  Hardwood  or  fruitwood  trees  on  a 
stream  or  river  bank  often  signal 
better  trout  fishing  because  they 
attract  insects;  evergreens  attract 
insects  less  often. 

3  In  general,  streams  that  are  wide 
and  shallow  (and  thus  warmer)  are 
not  as  good  as  streams  that  have  deep, 
cool  pockets. 

4  Always  check  drifting  or 

suspended  insects  to  see  what  the 
trout  are  feeding  on;  then  imitate 
these  foods  as  closely  as  you  can. 

5  Dimpling  on  a surface  often 
indicates  trout-feeding  action.  If 
you  see  no  such  activity,  it  might  be 
wise  to  start  off  with  nymphs. 

6  When  it  comes  to  hearing,  trout 
are  among  the  most  perceptive  of 
all  freshwater  gamefish.  Approach 
fishing  spots  and  casting  positions 
quietly.  They  “hear”  nothing  that  is 
emitted  by  voice,  but  turning  over 
stones  in  a waterway  and  making 
waves  quickly  alerts  them. 

7  Be  ever  aware  of  where  the  sun 
casts  your  shadow,  and  avoid 
letting  your  shadow  cover  likely 
holding  areas. 

8  Heavily  shaded  bank  areas  remain 
quite  cool  through  mid-summer. 
Searching  these  out  is  well  worth  the 
time  spent  when  surface  temperatures 
heat  up.  Look  for  springs,  too,  where 
you’ll  find  the  largest  trout  of  a 
waterway. 

9  Water  tumbling  over  rocks  in  a 
riffle  often  point  the  way  to  a good 
trout  hideout  because  it  brings  extra 
oxygen  to  the  fish. 

A Swarms  of  grasshoppers  along 
X a heavily-grassed  meadow 
usually  lead  the  way  to  great  trout 
action.  Sometimes  it  is  worth  taking 
the  time  to  stir  up  the  grass  to  see  if 
grasshoppers  are  present. 

n Faster-moving  streams  have 
the  power  to  carry  more  food 
farther  than  do  slower-moving 
streams.  When  given  the  choice,  fish 
the  former  first.  In  addition,  large 
trout  move  out  of  riffles  into  deep 
pools  when  water  gets  low  and  warm. 

n Toward  mid-summer,  less 
food  is  washed  downstream 
because  of  slower  currents.  Don’t 


overlook  side  runs  and  banks, 
especially  undercut  banks  where  dark 
pools  are  found.  Much  food  enters  the 
water  here  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

A 'J  Try  to  fish  a hatch  when  it 
A begins.  After  trout  become 
satiated,  they  are  much  more  difficult 
to  tempt. 

A A Study  the  insect  population  of 
X “T  a single  waterway  thoroughly 
(before  moving  on  to  another),  and 
try  to  figure  out  the  approximate 
emergence  dates  of  its  native  insect 
species.  In  this  way  you  can  offer  the 
larger,  smarter  trout  what  they  really 
want. 

A £ On  lakes,  knowledgeable  trout 
X ^ trackers  look  for  submerged 
channels  that  run  through  the 
waterway.  These  are  especially 
productive  near  the  inlet,  where  trout 
actively  look  for  food. 

A iC  Moderately  turbid  and  high 
X O waters  are  often  good  for  trout. 
They  block  out  direct  sunlight  and 
harbor  minute  fishfoods  like 
zooplankton.  Trout  become  active  in 
these  conditions  if  visibility  is  not  too 
impaired. 


n Areas  with  many  currents  and 
eddies  are  good  trout  habitats 
during  warmer  months.  Searching 
these  out  can  lead  you  to  heftier  fish. 

■A  Q When  fishing  for  brookies,  be 
X 0 sure  to  fish  cooler  waters  than 
you  would  for  browns  or  rainbows, 
preferably  in  the  55-degree  to  60- 
degree  range.  Spring-fed  areas  are 
exceptionally  good  for  brook  trout. 

| Qln  rivers,  large  trout  school 
X y loosely,  so  if  you  do  catch  a 
lunker,  fish  the  same  area  thoroughly 
before  moving  on. 

In  waters  below  a dam,  where 
JL  vF  depths  are  raised  and  lowered 
periodically,  scan  the  sub-structure 
and  look  for  trout  even  when  waters 
are  down.  You’ll  seldom  have  success 
at  this  time,  but  when  waters  rise 
again  you  can  really  find  action. 

A When  fishing  a creek,  look  for 
^ X the  biggest  trout  to  lie  in  the 
best-available  pools.  Large  trout  are 
territorially  aggressive  and  will  chase 
smaller  trout  out  of  these  prime 
holding  areas. 


In  lakes  expert  trout  anglers 
often  search  out  heavy 
concentrations  ol  forage  fish  such  as 
smelt,  shiners  herring  and  alewives 
L.arge  trout— browns  especially — can 
often  be  taken  amidst  these  schools. 
However,  the  schools  will  avoid  the 
trout.  If  you  see  a lot  of  minnows, 
there  will  be  no  trout  amidst  them 
they  move  in  quickly,  slash  away  at 
the  forage,  and  the  fish  school 
disperses. 


In  early  season,  when  hordes 
of  anglers  gather  around  likely 
hotspots,  spend  some  time  searching 
out  pockets  that  have  absorbed  at 
least  some  daylight  sunshine.  1 hese 
will  be  a degree  or  so  warmer  and  will 
often  harbor  solitary  lunkers.  Slow 
water  along  a shoreline  is  often  best 
When  waters  have  been  low 
and  clear  for  several  days, 
heads-up  anglers  try  their  luck  after 
sunset.  At  this  time  trout  are  less 
wary,  and  will  readily  take  a 


presentation  without  being  very 
selective.  Even  large  streamers  will  do 
the  trick. 

For  truly  sophisticated  anglers, 
nothing  less  than  a perfect 
matching  of  the  hatch  will  do.  My 
own  experience  has  taught  me  that 
most  successful  anglers  do  not  busy 
themselves  with  precise  selections.  If 
emergent  insects  look  small  and  dark 
they’ll  select  a fly  that  is  similar.  You 
can  do  the  same.  Find  out  what 
insects  are  on  the  water;  then 
approximate  them  in  color  and  size. 
Fish  at  night  for  lunker 
browns.  The  largest  ones  feed 
then,  not  during  the  day. 

Tracking  trout  is  an  important  part 
of  the  quest  for  fooling  higger  fish. 
The  better  you  are  at  it  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  you’ll  succeed  by  the 
end  of  the  day.  Keep  these  tips  in 
mind,  and  they’ll  bring  you  a lot 
closer  to  ( 
your  drea 


clung  the  lunker  trout  of 
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especially  if  you  hope  to  instill  in  a 


Good  experiences  at  anything 
make  us  all  eager  to  try  that  thing 
again;  bad  experiences  can  make  us 
reluctant.  Because  first  impressions 
are  so  significant,  it’s  important  to 
provide  the  best  first  experience 
possible  and  to  make  it  fun 
something  the  youngster  will  look 
forward  to  doing  again. 

My  own  six-year-old  enjoys  fishing 
and  complains  that  we  don’t  go  often 
enough.  He’s  right  about  that.  But  in 
the  past  year  or  two  we  have  had 
some  special  and  memorable  times.  1 
realized  early  that  teaching  my  young 
son  required  some  changes  in  what  1 
thought  fishing  was  all  about.  In  fact, 
when  he  was  along  1 became  more 
interested  in  teaching  than  in  fishing. 

Choosing  tackle 

Children’s  fishing  equipment 
should  be  good-quality  tackle.  It 
doesn’t  have  to  be  fancy  or 
expensive,  but  it  should  be  well 
constructed  to  withstand  reasonable 
abuse.  It  should  also  be  dependable 
so  that  it  doesn’t  add  to  the 
frustrations  of  learning  to  cast  and 
retrieve  properly. 

Youngsters  have  difficulty  using 
full-sized  rods  and  reels  designed  for 
adult  hands.  Several  manufacturers 
offer  scaled-down  outfits  that  are  just 
the  right  size  for  the  five-  or  six-year- 
old.  These  outfits  include  a short  rod, 
only  about  three  feet  long,  and  a 
closed-face  spinning  reel. 


Even  five-year-olds  can  master  a 
closed-face  reel  in  a short  time.  The 
best  idea  is  first  to  show  the 
youngster  how  the  release  works, 
then  cast  a few  times  with  his  or  her 
hand  and  yours  on  the  rod  while  you 
operate  the  release.  Finally,  let  the 
child  give  it  a try,  while  you  move 
well  out  of  the  way. 


“Teaching  my  young 
son  to  fish  required 
some  changes  in 
what  I thought 
fishing  was  all 
about.” 


Line  and  hooks 

The  reel  should  contain  fresh  line. 
Don’t  just  throw  old  line  onto  the 
youngster’s  reel,  because  those  kinks 
and  curls  are  only  going  to  make  the 
tangles  worse.  And  expect  tangles, 
bird’s  nests,  and  jammed  reels  like 
you’ve  never  seen  before.  Fresh, 
flexible  line  makes  them  all  a bit  less 


likely  to  happen  and  easier  to 
untangle. 

I like  to  use  barbless  hooks  with 
very  long  shanks.  Usually,  beginning 
anglers  at  almost  any  age  wait  until 
the  fish  has  swallowed  the  bait  before 
they  strike,  and  that  means  the  hook 
is  probably  hung  up  in  the  throat  or 
gill  arches.  The  long  shank  makes  it 
easier  to  remove  the  hook  and 
reduces  the  number  of  times  you’ll 
need  to  cut  the  hook  off  and  tie  on  a 
new  one. 

Usually  the  only  other  piece  of 
equipment  needed  is  a fair-sized 
bobber.  Small  bobbers  are  too 
difficult  to  see  and  don’t  provide 
enough  weight  for  young  casters.  The 
real  big  ones  always  seem  too  clumsy, 
so  1 generally  use  one  about  I 'A 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  simple  rig  of  a size  8 hook 
with  a juicy  garden  worm  and  a 
bobber  about  18  inches  above  is 
about  the  best  setup  for  youngsters. 
The  bobber  can  be  moved  up  and 
down  a bit,  but  if  it  moves  up  too 
far,  kids  have  more  difficulty  casting. 

Where  to  fish 

My  ideal  spot  to  introduce 
youngsters  to  fishing  would  be  a 
pond  or  lake  loaded  with  hungry 
bluegills.  It  would  have  gently  sloping 
shorelines  and  few  obstructions  to 
casting.  The  bottom  would  be  clear 
of  plants,  limbs,  and  anything  else 
that  could  snag  the  line.  But  the 
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So  much  patience 
and  attention  are 
required  on  the  first 
few  trips  that  it’s 
a good  idea  not  to 
plan  on  doing  any 
fishing  yourself. 


bluegills  are  the  most  important 
aspect — a bluegill  on  every  cast 
should  not  be  too  much  to  expect. 

Fortunately,  1 know  several  spots 
just  like  this  near  my  home.  Most  of 
them  are  on  the  lake  at  Gifford 
Pinchot  State  Park  in  northern  York 
County.  The  lake  is  chock  full  of 
small  sunfish  that  average  just  four  to 
five  inches  in  length. 

The  ideal  fishing  spot  should  also 
provide  other  things  to  explore  when 
youngsters  tire  of  fishing.  Attention 
spans  and  interests  vary  greatly 
among  youngsters,  and  they  often 
like  to  skip  stones,  peek  under  rocks, 
take  a short  hike,  or  have  a snack. 
Sometimes  they’ll  fish  for  10  minutes, 
then  take  off  on  some  other 
adventure,  only  to  return  to  more 
fishing  later. 


Your  attitude 

Probably  the  most  important 
factor  in  teaching  youngsters  to  love 
fishing  is  your  own  attitude  toward 
fishing  itself  and  toward  teaching  the 
youngster.  If  you  become  frustrated, 
nagging,  and  overly  critical,  the 
youngster  will  think  that  fishing 
really  is  not  much  fun  or  that  you 
don’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  this 
teaching  chore.  Prepare  yourselt  tor 
the  worst — expect  to  bait  the  hook 
after  each  cast,  expect  to  unravel  20 
knots,  expect  to  untangle  line  from 
tree  limbs,  expect  to  lose  some  line 
and  tackle  in  underwater  snags,  and 
expect  to  catch  nothing  more  than 
three-inch  bluegills.  All  that  goes  with 
the  job. 

In  fact,  so  much  patience  and 
attention  are  required  on  those  first 
few'  trips  that  it’s  a good  idea  not  to 
plan  on  doing  any  fishing  yourself. 
Simply  devote  all  your  time  to 
helping  the  youngster.  Be  ready  to 
explain  why  a cast  went  in  a crazy 
direction.  Help  him  or  her  to  see 
what  he  did  wrong  and  encourage 
him  when  something  goes  right  or 
when  something  is  close  to  being 
right.  Make  him  feel  good  about 
every  fish  he  brings  in,  even  it  the 
fish  hooks  itself,  even  if  you  have  to 
hook  it  secretly  before  handing  the 
rod  back  to  him.  You  can’t  do  most 
of  these  things  if  you’re  seriously 
trying  to  catch  fish  with  your  own 
rod. 


A bove,  as  you  teach  your 
child  the  basics  of  fishing, 
remember  you're  actually 
showing  the  child  to  teach 
himself  or  herself  the  more 
difficult  fishing  lessons.  At 
left,  your  investment  in 
showing  your  child  the  basics 
can  pay  off  later  on  as  you 
watch  your  youngster  make 
good  catches  on  his  own. 
Then  watch  your  child  teach 
you  a thing  or  two! 
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Teaching  a youngster  to  become  an 
angler  is  a special  opportunity  and  a 
special  time.  It  should  be  fun  and 
should  make  the  youngster  eager  to 
go  again.  Each  time  he  will  become  a 
bit  more  proficient  at  one  skill  after 
the  other,  because  he  will  eventually 
want  to  do  it  all  alone  without  your 
help.  It’s  important  to  know  when  to 
help  and  when  not  to.  It’s  also 
difficult. 

As  an  experienced  fisherman  you 
may  know  how  to  work  a worm  on  a 
bobber — when  to  let  it  rest,  when  to 
move  it  a bit,  when  to  set  the  hook. 
But  the  young  beginner  doesn’t  know 
these  things,  and  he  may  be  more 
interested  in  playing  with  the  rod  and 
reel  than  catching  fish.  Cast,  retrieve, 
cast,  retrieve,  cast,  retrieve.  Let  him 
do  it.  Of  course,  he  might  not  catch 
fish  but  it  is  good  practice,  and  the 
two  of  you  are  sharing  a good  time 
together. 

This  sort  of  laid-back  attitude  also 
points  the  way  to  another  idea:  If 
you  are  going  to  be  serious  about 
catching  fish  yourself,  it’s  probably 
best  to  leave  the  beginner  at  home. 
Youngsters  need  attention  and  lots 
of  action  in  the  early  stages,  and  they 
won’t  get  either  from  you  if  you’re 
trying  to  take  your  limit  of  trout, 
troll  for  muskies,  or  plug  for  bass. 
That  kind  of  fishing  is  out  of  the 
youngster’s  league,  and  he’ll  probably 
end  up  bored  and  miserable. 

In  one  sense,  then,  teaching  a 
youngster  to  enjoy  fishing  requires 
more  patience  and  understanding 
than  it  does  fishing  expertise.  But 
much  fishing  wisdom  is  needed  to  be 
sure  the  youngster  catches  lots  of  fish 
with  a minimum  amount  of  hassle. 

If  you  teach  your  youngster  the  fun 
and  excitement  of  fishing,  he’ll  learn 
the  skills  later,  as  he  needs  them.  So 
let  him  have  fun,  be  excited,  and 
catch  more  fish  than  you.  This 

experience  is  one  of  the  best  

investments  you’ll  ever  make.  F*1 


Freelance  writer  Bill  Einsig  is  Advisor 
for  Science  and  Environmental 
Education  at  the  Whitetail 
Environmental  Center,  West  Shore 
School  District. 


Fishing  Tackle  for  Kids 

Several  manufacturers  produce  fishing  tackle  for  young  anglers. 
Some  items  are  designed  specifically  for  preschool  children  and 
beginning  school  children.  Most  items  are  inexpensive  beginner 
outfits  in  standard  sizes.  Here  are  some  specific  choices  you  may 
want  to  consider. 

• Abu-Garcia’s  outfits  models  240  and  260  are  spin-cast  combos 
with  two-piece  5V2-foot  fiberglass  rods.  The  240  is  spooled  with  6- 
pound-test  line;  the  260  is  spooled  with  8-pound-test  line. 

• Zebco’s  model  1280  series  are  spin-cast  outfits  in  character 
patterns— Snoopy,  Woodstock,  Donald  Duck,  Mickey  Mouse,  and 
Shirt  Tales.  The  33-inch  rods  are  solid  fiberglass,  scaled  down  for 
young  hands,  and  character  tackle  boxes  and  bobbers  are  also 
available.  Purchase  includes  membership  in  Zebco’s  Kids  Club. 

• Shakespeare’s  model  SCS-100  includes  a one-piece  41/2-foot 
fiberglass  rod  and  an  Omni  2650-003  spin-cast  reel  spooled  with  100 
yards  of  8-pound-test  line. 

• Penn  Reels  offers  models  101  or  103,  both  skirted  spinning  reels 
for  beginning  anglers. 

This  information  is  provided  by  the  author. 
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T eaching 
to  Boat 

by  Virgil  Chambers 

photos  by  Russ  Gettig 


a Child 


Boating  with  a youngster  can  be 
a long-remembered  thrill. 
Through  planning, 
preparation,  and  proper  instruction, 
you  may  be  opening  a door  to  a 
lifetime  of  recreational  enjoyment. 


Teaching  a child  to  “ think  safety  ” could  be  your  most  difficult  task.  Still,  safety- 
conscious kids  can  look  forward  to  a lifetime  of  safe,  happy  boating. 


Safety 

Teaching  the  child  the  skills 
specific  to  boating  in  certain  craft  is 
secondary  to  teaching  him  or  her 
safety  and  respect  for  the  water.  Safe, 
enjoyable  boating  starts  before  the 
on-the-water  experience  itself.  While 
there  is  no  foolproof  method  of 
teaching  a child  to  be  “water  safe” 
when  learning  to  boat,  the  most 
effective  lesson  starts  with  discussion 
that  instills  a positive  attitude  toward 
being  safe  while  on  or  around  boats. 
Along  with  discussion,  setting  a good 
example  is  most  desirable.  What  he 
or  she  observes  in  your  habits  lends 
all  the  necessary  credibility  to  your 
teaching. 

Begin  by  emphasizing  preparation 
through  the  use  of  proper  equipment. 
Having  the  right  equipment  is  one 
step  in  the  right  direction;  knowing 
how  to  use  it  is  more  important. 
While  equipment  needs  vary 
depending  on  the  type  of  craft,  one 
piece  of  equipment  is  essential  to  all 
boating:  the  PFD. 

Because  children  are  so 
impressionable  it  is  important  to  set  a 
positive  attitude  toward  wearing  a 
PFD.  A strong  selling  point  is  that 
wearing  a personal  flotation  device  is 
the  mark  of  a know  ledgeable  boater. 
In  essense,  it  is  the  uniform  of  the 
boater.  Here  is  where  the  teacher’s 
example  is  a powerful  tool.  A 
properly  fitted  PFD  should  be 
available  for  each  person  on  board. 
Are  you  wearing  yours?  The  PFD  of 
today  is  truly  wearable.  It  is 
comfortable,  attractive  and  provides 
excellent  flotation. 

Swimming  skills 

While  good  swimming  skills  are 
always  desirable,  they  alone  are  not 
enough  if  an  on-the-water  emergency 
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arises.  In  a confident  but  honest 
manner,  explain  to  the  child  that 
wearing  a PFD  is  not  a guarantee 
against  drowning,  but  that  the 
chances  of  such  are  drastically 
reduced.  Use  the  PFD  as  a teaching 
tool.  Practice  putting  it  on.  Make 
sure  the  child  understands  how  and 
why  to  adjust  it  for  proper  fit.  Stress 
preparation.  Explain  what  could 
happen  while  on  the  water  and  how 
best  to  deal  with  it.  Remember, 
getting  into  an  unexpected  situation 
need  not  be  a disaster  if  you  plan  for 
the  situation  and  if  you  are  aware  of 
the  alternatives. 

The  child  must  understand  that 
most  boating  accidents  are 
preventable  through  preparation  and 
safety.  There  is  more  fun  and  less 
danger  when  one  is  prepared.  Safety 
is  a matter  of  knowing;  if  it  looks 
dangerous,  it  probably  is.  It  is  thus 
extremely  important  to  develop 
within  your  young  boater  a desire  to 
be  safe.  That  may  be  hardest,  and 


yet,  most  important  task  of  the  entire 
endeavor. 

Demonstration 

Teaching  the  operational  skills 
associated  with  boats  is  considerably 
less  difficult.  The  most  successful 
approach  is  instruction  by 
demonstration.  It  is  much  easier  for 
the  youngster  to  perform  an 
operation  if  the  child  has  watched 
you  do  it.  However,  remember  to 
demonstrate  the  skill  slowly  and 
repeat  it  several  times.  Emphasize  the 
important  stages  of  the  skill, 
highlighting  the  points  you  think  are 
critical  in  executing  the  skill 
successfully.  Do  not  rush  the  child's 
learning  a skill;  teach  the  skill  one 
phase  at  a time.  Skill  and  knowledge 
are  most  effectively  taught  if  they 
follow  progressive  development. 

For  example,  consider  a skill  like 
approaching  a dock.  There  is  a 
sequence  of  actions  that  should  occur 
to  accomplish  this  maneuver 


successfully.  These  items  include 
considering  wind  and  current, 
approaching  at  the  proper  angle, 
adjusting  the  throttle,  and  securing 
the  lines. 

Building  confidence 

Keep  in  mind  that  learning  to  boat 
is  something  new  for  most  children, 
and  can  be  complicated  for  them. 
Trying  to  concentrate  on  several 
things  at  the  same  time  while  keeping 
a sense  of  balance  is  not  easy.  The 
child  may  want  to  do  what  you  are 
telling  him  to  do.  but  he  may  not  be 
able  to  manage  it  because  of  the 
uneasiness  of  being  on  the  water. 
Building  confidence  while  being  on 
the  water  in  a boat  takes  time. 
Progress  may  seem  slow,  but  don’t 
rush  the  child.  It  could  mean  the 
difference  between  learning  to  relax 
while  boating  or  having  a strong 
element  of  uncertainty  when  on  the 
water. 


Be  sure  you  are  wholly  familiar  with  your  boat's  operation  and  capability  before  you  use  it  to  teach  your  children  about  boating.  In 
addition  to  specific  skills,  you're  also  teaching  confidence  in  the  new  boater's  own  abilities. 
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Wearing  a PFD  while  boating  should  be  as 
natural  as  breathing.  Stressing  this  one  idea, 
and  practicing  it  diligently,  could  someday  save 
your  life,  or  the  life  of  your  young  boater. 


In  addition,  if  you  think  you’ve 
spent  an  unreasonable  amount  of 
time  on  a skill  without  much 
progress,  move  on  to  some  other 
aspect  of  the  boat’s  operation.  Above 
all,  keep  it  enjoyable.  Make  boating 
fun. 

Teaching  a child  safe  and  enjoyable 
boating  may  not  be  easy,  but  it  can 
be  one  of  the  most  pleasurable 
experiences  you  have  had.  It  can 
provide  you  with  the  satisfaction  of 


introducing  to  a child  a form  of 
recreation  you  can  enjoy  together. 
Knowing  the  youngster  can  take  care 
of  himself  around  a boat  or  on  the 
water  also  nurtures  your  own  peace 
of  mind. 

Lastly,  the  child  can  experience  the 
outdoors  in  a new  way.  He  can  spend 
time  in  quiet  wonder  or  in  noisy 
excitement.  He  will  learn  to 
appreciate  and  respect  the  joys  and 
challenges  of  recreational  boating. 


In  sharing  your  interest, 
knowledge,  and  skills,  the  child  will 
probably  learn  your  enthusiasm  for 
the  water,  and  he  or  she  will 
appreciate  your  interest  in  him. 
Today's  safe-boating  child  will  be 
tomorrow’s  safe-boating  adu  It.  [pa] 


Virgil  Chambers  is  chief  of  the 
Boating  Education  Section  in  the 
Commission’s  Bureau  of  Waterways. 
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Above,  a slip  bobber  rigged  with  a minnow.  Below,  detail  of  the 
piece  used  to  stop  the  line  sinking  through  the  slip  bobber.  In  most 
eases,  this  plastic  piece  won't  interfere  with  the  action  of  an  open- 
face  spinning  reel. 


The  slip  bobber  isn’t  new,  just 
a little  difficult  to  find,  and 
it’s  different  from  the  popular 
red-and-white  plastic  spring-loaded 
bobber.  With  conventional  ball-type 
bobbers  you  are  limited  to  a distance 
of  a rod  length  as  a maximum  depth 
setting.  Beyond  this  length  casting 
becomes  very  difficult.  With  a slip 
bobber,  depth  can  be  set  to  hold  your 
bait  at  just  about  any  depth. 

The  key  to  this  capability  lies  in  a 
tiny  flexible  stop  that’s  included  in 
most  slip  bobber  packages.  One 
company  markets  a “spring-stop”  that 
grips  mono  line  and  can  be  adjusted 
to  any  line  length.  Another  company 
makes  its  stop  from  a flexible  piece 
of  plastic. 

After  fastening  a stop  to  your  line 
at  the  desired  length  and  casting,  the 
stop  is  pulled  down  to  the  bobber  by 
the  weight  of  the  bait  and  by  any 
added  splitshot.  This  stop  does  not 
hang  up  in  your  reel  or  rod  guides, 
and  the  system  allows  you  to  bring 
the  baited  hook  close  to  the  rod  tip 
for  an  effortless  cast. 

Made  of  balsa  wood  or  plastic,  the 
bobbers  have  a hollow  shaft  through 
their  centers,  which  lets  the  bobber 
slide  freely  from  the  baited  hook  to 
the  stop.  Embedded  in  one  end  of  the 
shaft  is  a red  bead,  which  prevents 
the  stop  from  going  through  the 
bobber.  If  the  bobber  doesn’t 
contain  a bead,  extras  are  included  in 
most  slip  bobber  packages. 

Slip  bobbers  are  available  in 
tubular,  oval,  or  round  shapes,  and 
range  from  a tiny  %-inch  oval  model 
to  a hefty  six-inch  tubular  style  for 
large  bait  and  large  fish. 

Slip  bobbing  is  an  effective  way  to 
get  your  bait  to  deeply  suspended 
fish,  like  bass,  walleye,  trout,  and 
panfish.  Baits  such  as  minnows, 
worms,  and  crayfish  are  ideal  for 
rigging  on  a slip  bobber. 

If  you  can  determine  bottom 
depth,  start  by  suspending  your  bait 
a foot  or  two  off  the  bottom.  Then 
increase  this  depth  after  every  few 
casts.  Keep  working  your  bait  this 
way  until  you  locate  a productive 
area. 

You  can  purchase  a slip  bobber 
package  for  under  $2.  Give  them  a 
try — you  may  never  go  back  to 
conventional  bobbers. 
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The  Delaware  River  is  a mighty  waterway 
meandering  through  a metropolis;  it’s  a 
wilderness  float  trip  where  anglers  leisurely 
tempt  trout  and  smallmouth  bass  in  the 
stillness  of  the  country;  it’s  a suburban 
hotspot  for  catching  a variety  of  gamefish. 

The  variety  of  angling  possibilities  makes  the  more 
than  250  Pennsylvania  miles  of  the  Delaware  River  a 
hotspot,  so  for  the  first  time,  the  Fish  Commission 
has  compiled  the  lowdown  on  fishing  the  Delaware 
River — the  complete,  thorough,  and  technical 
specifics  you  need  to  enjoy  this  magnificent 
waterway. 

Here,  then,  is  a county-by-county  detailing  of  the 
Delaware  River’s  bounty. 
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The  upper  reaches  of  the 
Delaware  provide  some  good  fly 
rod  action  for  a variety  of  trout 
and  panfish  plus  smallmouth 
bass.  Rods  for  this  kind  of  fishing 
should  be  long  and  strong- 
backboned, tike  an  8Vi-foot  or 
9-foot  rod  for  8-weight  or 
9-weight  tine.  The  long  rod  lets 
you  keep  your  offering  off  the 
water  white  you  're  chest-deep  in 
the  river,  and  with  the  heavier  line 
you  can  toss  large,  wind-resistant 
bass  bugs  with  greater  ease. 


Delaware  County 

Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  begins  at  a point  83  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay.  There  are  12  miles  of 
primarily  boating  water  in  this  stretch,  and  all  of  this  area  is 
tidal.  When  you  boat  in  this  area,  take  care  to  respect  the  size 
and  power  of  the  large  number  of  freighters  and  other  seagoing 
vessels  that  use  the  nearby  port  of  Philadelphia.  Using  privately- 
owned  access  ramps  for  a fee  is  the  only  way  to  launch  here.  The 
Philadelphia  Seaplane  Base  ramp  is  at  2nd  Street  and  Route  420 
in  Essington.  and  the  Delco  Marina  is  on  Route  420  in  Prospect 
Park,  for  instance. 

The  mouths  of  the  many  streams  that  enter  the  river  in 
Delaware  County  are  excellent  fishing  spots.  Bullhead  catfish, 
channel  catfish,  white  perch,  eels,  largemouth  bass,  carp,  and 
striped  bass  make  up  most  of  the  resident  populations.  Live  bait, 
especially  minnows,  are  best  for  the  gamefishes;  and  corn, 
doughball,  shrimp,  and  gobs  of  nightcrawlers  are  fine  for  the 
bottom  feeders. 

Striper  fishing  is  best  here  in  May  and  June.  The  top  bait  is 
bloodworms,  which  are  available  in  local  bait  and  tackle  shops. 


Quarter-ounce  bucktail  jigs  fished  alone  or  spiced  with  a 3-inch 
minnow  are  also  good.  Look  for  the  stripers,  locally  called 
rockfish,  in  the  areas  where  tidal  currents  are  heaviest.  Lor  all 
species  caught  in  tidal  areas,  try  your  luck  two  hours  before  and 
after  high  tide.  The  moving  water  brings  food  to  the  quarry,  so 
at  these  times  fish  are  most  likely  to  feed.  Local  bait  and  tackle 
shops  can  provide  you  with  tide  tables  so  that  you  can  best  time 
your  fishing. 

During  April  and  May  the  river  harbors  thousands  of  herring 
and  shad  that  are  making  their  way  upstream  to  spawning  areas. 
Little  or  no  shore  fishing  is  attempted  for  these  sea-run  gamey 
visitors.  Boat  anglers  drifting  with  the  wind,  tide,  or  current  use 
size  6 or  8 shiny  gold  hooks  with  no  bait  attached  or  size  0 or  1 
gold  or  silver  Hildebrand  spinners.  Herring  are  12  to  14  inches 
long  and  average  about  a pound  in  weight.  Light-action  spinning 
tackle  with  6-pound-test  line  is  good. 

Shad  anglers  troll  with  darts.  The  favored  offerings  include 
eighth-ounce  to  quarter-ounce  darts,  and  preferred  lure  colors  are 
red  head,  white  body,  and  yellow  bucktail. 
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Pennsylvania  Angler 


The  Delaware  River's  Wayne 
County  portions  provide  fine 
trout  action.  Anglers  score  best 
from  May  to  fall  with  dry  flies 
and  streamers.  Live  baits  drifted 
with  the  current  also  fool  fish. 
This  angler  took  the  nice  rainbow 
trout  near  Hankins,  New  York. 


Philadelphia  County 

The  entire  18-mile  portion  of  the  Delaware  River  within 
Philadelphia  is  affected  by  tides  and  the  pressure  of  commercial 
traffic.  Treacherous  rips,  formed  where  the  incoming  tide  and  the 
outgoing  current  meet,  can  be  dangerous  to  the  unwary  small- 
boat  operator. 

A city-owned  ramp  at  the  foot  of  Linden  Avenue  in  the 
Torresdale  section  of  Philadelphia  provides  central  access  and 
ample  parking  for  pleasure  boaters  and  limited  fishing  trips.  The 
Fish  Commission's  new  Tacony  Access  is  now  open.  too.  It’s 
located  just  off  Princeton  Avenue  about  eight-tenths  of  a mile 
north  of  the  Tacony-Palmyra  Bridge. 

The  best  angling  in  this  section  is  for  channel  catfish, 
bullheads,  white  perch,  eels,  and  carp.  Seasonal  fishing  can  be 
excellent  at  times  for  striped  bass,  herring,  and  shad,  and  there's 
also  limited  fishing  for  largemouth  bass.  White  perch  reach 
about  10  inches  in  length  and  can  be  taken  on  small,  size  0 and 
size  1 spinners,  minnow's,  or  garden  worms.  The  other  bottom- 
feeders  go  for  stink  baits,  cheese,  corn,  or  gobs  of  nightcrawlers. 


Use  enough  lead  weight  to  hold  bottom,  usually  a half-ounce  to 
an  ounce,  and  use  baitholding  hooks  in  sizes  I or  1 0.  Spinning 
gear  with  8-pound  or  10-pound  monofilament  is  good  here,  and 
a 7-foot  or  7^-foot  rod  with  a fast  tips  lets  you  make  long  casts 
and  best  detect  strikes. 

Herring  and  shad  fishing  here  is  done  strictly  by  boat  and 
could  be  highly  productive  when  you’re  able  to  intercept  a school 
of  these  migrators.  Shiny  spinners  or  gold  hooks  for  the  herring 
and  darts  for  the  shad  are  best. 

Striper  action  gets  going  in  May,  peaks  in  early  July,  and  then 
tapers  off.  Hotspots  in  this  section  are  at  the  mouths  of 
Pennypack  Creek,  Poquessing  Creek,  and  the  Schuylkill  River. 
Turbulent  riptides  in  the  river  are  other  good  striper  locations. 

Some  of  the  coves  with  good  weed  growth  have  good  bass 
fishing  in  June  through  August.  Bass  plugs  cast  to  the  w'eeds  and 
minnows  fished  alongside  the  beds  pick  up  nice  fish  each  year. 
Two  hours  on  either  side  of  high  tide  is  a good  time  to  wet  your 
line. 
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All  .summer  long  anglers  catch  rainbow  trout , some  of 
which  reach  weights  of  10  to  12  pounds.  The  fish  feed  on 
abundant  mayflies,  caddis  nymphs,  and  dragonfly 
nymphs,  and  in  the  fall  they  also  eat  3-inch  to  4-inch 
young  shad  making  their  way  downriver.  As  in 
smallmouth  bass  fishing,  long  fly  rods  are  best  to  cover 
the  water  adequately  with  long  casts.  Careful  wading  in 
the  upper  Delaware’s  swiftness  is  also  the  order  of  the  day. 


Bucks  County— Tidal  Section 

About  17  miles  of  the  Delaware  River  in  Bucks  County  are 
tidal.  The  lower  border  of  the  county  is  at  the  mouth  of 
Neshaminy  Creek,  and  the  upper  end  of  this  tidewater  section  is 
at  the  Route  I bridge  at  Trenton  Falls.  Tides  here  can  rise  to  a 
maximum  of  1 1 feet  between  high  tide  and  low  water.  This 
fluctuation  can  pose  a problem  for  boaters  who  anchor  with  a 
line  that  is  too  short. 

Access  to  the  river  is  available  for  boaters  at  the  Neshaminy 
State  Park  ramp  at  the  mouth  of  Neshaminy  Creek.  This  area  is 
just  off  Route  13  at  Croydon.  A public  ramp  is  also  located  at 
the  foot  of  Mill  Street  in  the  Boro  of  Bristol. 

Fishing  pressure  throughout  this  stretch  is  light.  Some  stripers, 
white  perch,  herring,  shad,  channel  catfish,  white  catfish, 
largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass,  tiger  muskies,  carp,  crappies, 
and  bullheads  are  caught  by  anglers,  but  there  are  relatively  few 
anglers.  Favored  baits  for  the  stripers  are  bloodworms  purchased 
locally  or  bucktail  jig-and-nightcrawler  combinations.  Light- 
action  saltwater  spinning  rods  with  10-pound-test  or  15-pound- 
test  line  fits  the  bill  here,  and  size  2 or  size  4 hooks  are  also  best. 
Sinker  weight  varies  with  the  tide  and  current  strength,  but 


anglers  usually  bait  up  with  A-ounce  or  'A-ounce  weights  or  lead 
up  to  several  ounces.  Flerring  anglers  in  April  and  May  take 
their  fish  on  plain  gold  hooks  or  with  tiny  spinners  and  spoons. 
The  bottom  feeders  go  for  the  prepared  baits,  corn,  gizzards, 
liver,  or  shrimp  tails.  White  perch  hit  any  of  the  standard  trout 
baits  and  small  minnows.  Largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass 
anglers  do  best  with  minnows  and  the  standard  bass-catching 
techniques  that  are  used  anywhere  in  fresh  water. 

At  Trenton  Falls  fishing  for  herring  is  an  annual  event. 

Flerring  gather  here  by  the  thousands,  and  anglers  attempt  to  get 
enough  to  salt  down  and  smoke  for  the  family  food  supply.  The 
spring  spawning  run  for  these  fish  begins  about  mid-April. 

Boat  anglers  drop  bare  gold  hooks  into  waters  that  average  6 
to  8 feet  and  jig  slowly.  When  the  herring  are  in,  it  doesn’t  take 
long  to  fill  a large  bag.  Shore  fishermen  try  to  position 
themselves  to  cast  into  the  deeper  pools,  where  the  herring  rest 
before  moving  upstream. 

Shad  anglers  haven’t  made  many  attempts  to  catch  fish  in  the 
tidal  sections  of  Bucks  County.  The  few  boaters  who  do  go  out 
have  had  fair  success  by  trolling  darts  and  small  flicker  spinners. 
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Bucks  County— Non- Tidal  Section 

The  non-tidal  section  of  the  Delaware  River  in  Bucks  County 
stretches  about  43  miles.  Freeflowing.  it  contains  two  constricting 
wing  dams,  at  Lambertville  and  Lumberville.  It  is  prime  water 
for  rafting  and  canoeing  as  well  as  having  a great  potential  for 
the  warmwater  fisherman.  Still,  wing  dams  can  be  treacherous, 
and  only  the  experienced  floater  should  try  to  negotiate  the 
flumes. 

Boating  access  ramps  are  located  in  Yardley  on  River  Road 
and  on  Route  32.  The  access  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  boro.  On 
Route  32,  there  are  two  access  areas  at  Tinicum  Park  and  one  at 
Upper  Black  Eddy.  These  are  well-suited  for  launching  small 
boats,  not  larger  craft.  In  the  boro  of  Riegelsville,  at  the 
intersection  of  routes  212  and  61 1.  there  is  a spot  where  small 
boats  can  be  hand-carried  to  the  river’s  edge  for  floats.  This  is  a 
good  jumping-off  spot  for  fishing  or  for  just  floating  to  the 
Upper  Black  Eddy  or  Tinicum  Park  ramps. 

Fishing  for  the  game  species  is  excellent  in  this  stretch  of  the 
river.  Smallmouth  bass,  walleye,  and  muskies  make  up  the 
resident  population,  and  migrating  herring  and  shad  provide 
exceptional  action  during  their  spawning  runs.  Channel  catfish. 


white  catfish,  bullheads,  white  perch,  sunfishes,  suckers,  and  eels 
are  willing  biters  all  year  long. 

Smallmouth  bass  fishing  peaks  toward  the  end  of  June  and 
continues  well  into  September.  Jig  heads  of  Mrounce  or  a 
quarter-ounce  with  3-inch  twisters  in  white,  yellow,  or  orange- 
tinted  crayfish  colors  work  best.  Bait  fishermen  prefer  using 
hellgrammites  during  June  and  July,  and  then  switch  to  small 
crayfish  or  large  peeler  crayfish.  Nightcrawlers.  drifted  through 
the  riffles  with  just  enough  weight  to  get  them  near  the  bottom, 
are  fine  baits  for  the  wading  fisherman. 

Walleye  have  occasionally  been  a good  cold-weather  fishery 
and  will  continue  to  be  best  when  the  weather  is  at  its  worst 
Deep  pools  near  heavy  riffles  and  around  the  edges  of  the  wing 
dams  are  favored  locations  for  walleye.  Lure  casters  score  with 
white  bucktail  jigs,  Canadian  Wigglers  in  silver  or  gold,  and 
deep-diving  plugs  like  the  size  7 A Bomber.  Minnow  fishermen 
cast  out  into  the  depths  and  then  use  a very  slow  retrieve. 
Winter-feeding  walleye  suck  on  the  bait,  and  it’s  often  difficult  to 
detect  a bite. 
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New  York  Launch  Sites 

1.  Calicoon 

2.  Cochecton 

3.  Narrowsburg 


Port  Jervis 


~ -A  y. 

N.J' 


New  Jersey  Launch  Sites 

4.  Worthington  Tract 

5.  Worthington  Tract 

6.  Phillipsburg 

7.  Riegelsville 

8.  Holland  Church 

9.  Kingman 

10.  Bryan 

11.  Bulls  Island 

12.  Mercer  Co. 


New  Hope 


Lumberville  Wing  Dam 
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Lambertville  Wing  Dam 
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CODE 

PUBLIC  LAUNCH  SITE 

DISTANCE  TO  NEXT  SITE’ 

A. 

Balls  Eddy 

(6)  MILES 

B. 

Buckingham 

(19) 

C. 

Calicoon 

(5) 

0. 

Damascus 

(8) 

E. 

Narrowsburg 

(131 

F. 

Zane  Grey  

(22) 

G. 

Matamoras 

(10) 

H. 

Milford 

(6) 

1. 

Dingman's  Ferry  

(8) 

J. 

Eshback 

(5) 

K. 

Bushkill 

(10) 

L. 

Smithfield  

(12) 

M. 

Met  Ed 

(12) 

N. 

Martins  Creek 

(5) 

0. 

Sandts  Eddy 

(3) 

P. 

Frost  Hollow  Park  

(D 

o. 

Eddyside  Park 

(.5) 

R. 

Easton  Beach  Front  

(.5) 

S. 

Easton  Front  Street  

(.2) 

T. 

Moore  Parkway 

(7) 

U. 

Frya  Run  Park  

(10) 

V. 

Upper  Black  Eddy 

(6) 

W. 

Tinicum  Park 

(26) 

X. 

Yardley  

(16) 

Y. 

Bristol 

(2.5) 

Z. 

Neshaminy 

(6) 

ZZ. 

Linden  Ave 

'EX  Balls  Eddy  to  Buckingham  = 6 miles 

V / 


Some  of  the  deep  pools  in  this  stretch  have  wide  areas  that 
maintain  depths  of  20  feet  or  better.  These  spots  are  known 
musky  haunts  and  can  be  fished  with  lures  such  as  the  Mepps  #4 
or  # 5,  which  range  from  '/4-ounce  to  a '/i-ounce,  a bucktail,  or 
the  big  deep-diving  Rebels  and  Rapalas  of  3'/2  inches  to  7 inches. 
Bait  fishermen  using  large  suckers  hooked  lightly  through  the  lip 
and  fished  below  a big  bobber  have  a good  chance  for  taking  a 
legal  musky. 

Herring  fishermen  use  plain  gold  hooks  throughout  this 
section  with  good  results.  This  area  is  about  as  far  north  as  most 
of  the  migrating  herring  travel  to  spawn.  The  mouths  of  the  back 
channels  at  the  islands  near  Scudders  Falls,  wing  dams,  and  in 
the  back  channel  at  Washington  Crossing  State  Park  are  favored 
spawning  areas. 

The  American,  or  white,  shad  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  fishing 
during  April  and  May  in  this  section.  During  a good  year, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  shad  pass  the  wing  dams  at  Scudders 
Falls,  Tambertville,  and  Tumberville. 

The  initial  run  of  shad  generally  begins  in  the  second  week  of 
April  an<^  continues  to  mid-May.  There  are  scattered  schools  of 
roe  shad'  that  still  pass  through  in  late  May  if  water  temperatures 
remain  low  and  river  levels  are  high. 

Shad  darts  are  used  exclusively.  They  come  in  many  sizes 
and  colors;  the  favorite  one  has  a red  head,  white  body,  and 
yellow  bucktail.  In  clear,  shallow,  and  slow-moving  stretches,  the 
smaller,  lighter  lures  are  best.  In  heavy  currents,  and  deep  or 
discolored  waters,  the  big  quarter-ounce  darts  work  well.  Tight- 
action  6'/2-foot  or  7-foot  spinning  rods  with  lines  of  6-pound  or 
8-pound  test  give  the  best  results  for  Delaware  shad  anglers. 
Fast-action  rod  tips  for  sensitivity  and  rod  butts  with  backbone 
to  play  the  hefty  shad  are  favorite  spinning  rods. 

Below  any  of  the  heavy  riffles  in  this  section  and  in  the  deep 
pools  above  the  riffles  are  good  areas  to  try  Fishing  for  shad. 
Above  and  below  the  wing  dams  are  also  excellent  shad  fishing 
sites. 

Northampton  County 

The  Delaware  flows  approximately  35  miles  in  Northampton 
County  and  offers  a wide  variety  of  recreational  potential.  Boat 
access  is  minimal,  but  accesses  are  conveniently  located  with 
several  fairly  good  ramps  for  small  boats.  The  first  three  Front 
Street  Park  access,  Easton  Beachfront  access,  and  Eddyside  Park 
access,  are  municipal  facilities  maintained  by  the  city  of  Easton. 
The  next  ramp,  a few  miles  north  of  Easton  on  Route  611,  is  the 
Frost  Hollow  Park  access,  maintained  by  the  Northampton 
County  Park  Board.  The  next  ramp  is  the  Fish  Commission’s 
Sandts  Eddy  access  area.  This  spot  has  substantial  room  for 
parking,  but  the  boating  pool  is  shallow.  Be  cautious  when 
running  this  shallow  area.  This  ramp  is  five  miles  north  of 
Easton  on  Route  61  I.  The  next  ramp,  owned  and  maintained  by 
PP&T.  is  above  the  village  of  Martins  Creek,  off  legislative  route 
48025.  Tike  Sandts  Eddy,  this  spot  is  best  for  small-boat  anglers 
and  canoeists.  There  is  also  a Metropolitan  Edison  ramp  at 
Portland. 

Sport  fishing  begins  on  the  Delaware  in  this  section  in  early 
March.  White  suckers  start  their  movement  toward  suitable- 
spawning  areas  then,  and  anglers  itching  to  shed  the  winter 
doldrums  take  to  the  river.  The  mouth  of  Martins  Creek  is  one 
spot  where  suckers  congregate  in  huge  numbers. 

Anglers  bait  up  with  several  small  garden  worms  on  a size  8 
bait-holding  hook,  like  a Mustad  92641,  an  Eagle  Claw  181,  or  a 
VMC  9292,  and  add  enough  weight  to  keep  the  bait  near  the 
bottom. 

Shad  fishing  usually  begins  in  Northampton  County  near  the 
end  of  April,  and  schools  of  shad  continue  to  pass  through  the 
county  during  most  of  May.  Sporadic  numbers  of  migrant  shad 
sometimes  pass  through  the  area  as  late  as  June.  Popular  shad 
angling  spots  include  the  main  channel  sections  around  Old  Sow 
and  Whipporwill  islands  north  of  Raubsville;  the  section  around 


Eddystone  Beach;  a craggy  point  called  St.  Anthony’s  Nose,  just 
north  of  Easton;  the  pool  at  the  Alpha  Cement  Plant;  the  pool 
at  the  Martins  Creek  access  ramp;  and  the  huge  riffle  below  the 
Portland  railroad  bridge.  There  are  many  more  good  spots  that 
haven’t  been  exploited.  Took  for  areas  where  the  channels  are 
narrow  and  near  shore.  These  provide  good  spots  for  bank-side- 
shad  fishing. 

Smallmouth  bass  comprise  much  of  the  resident  populations  of 
gamefish  in  this  stretch.  The  deeper  pools  with  nearby  riffles  are 
excellent  for  these  Delaware  River  bron/ebacks.  Hellgrammites 
are  choice  baits,  and  the  crayfish  comes  into  its  own  for  bait  in 
July  and  August.  For  artificial  lure  users,  imitations  of  these 
baits  and  plugs  resembling  the  river  minnows  work  well.  These 
counterfeits  include  quarter-ounce  broken-back  Rebels  and 
Rapalas,  Big  O’s,  and  Mirrolures  in  the  3-inch  size. 

Fly  rod  fishermen  using  tiny  poppers  and  hair  bugs  get  good 
results  in  June  and  July  when  frogs,  bugs,  and  flying  insects  are 
most  of  the  abundant  natural  baits.  Fly  rods  of  8 '/s  feet  or  9 feet 
for  8-weight  and  9-weight  lines  are  best.  Long  rods  let  you  loft 
wind-resistant  poppers  and  streamers  best  without  tiring. 

Musky  fishing  is  developing  gradually  in  this  section.  Seek  out 
the  deep  pools-  there  are  many  of  them  and  plan  to  fish  the 
shallows  surrounding  these  pools.  The  musky’s  resting  places  are 
in  the  deeps,  but  when  they’re  on  the  prowl,  these  lunkers  are 
vulnerable  to  minnow-type  lures.  The  imitation  of  the  rainbow 
trout  in  a 7-inch  size  is  a good  lure  here,  and  a size  5 spinner 
with  bucktails  is  also  an  excellent  musky-taking  lure. 

Channel  catfish  and  white  catfish  action  can  be  very  good 
when  anglers  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  deeper  pools,  l ines 
of  l()-pound-test  to  15-pound-test  are  good  with  medium-action 
spinning  and  baitcasting  gear.  Use  enough  lead  to  hold  the 
bottom,  usually  no  more  than  a half-ounce,  and  bait  up  with 
small  pieces  of  cut  fish  on  size  I to  2/0  hooks. 

Walleye  fishermen  do  best  in  late  fall  and  early  winter. 

Trolling  with  lamprey  eels  in  the  big,  long  pools  or  drifting  a 3- 
inch  minnow  along  the  bottom  are  effective  methods.  Bucktail 
jigs  and  small,  wobbling  plugs  work  well,  too.  Some  fine 
locations  for  walleye  are  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Pool, 
adjacent  to  the  town  of  Slateford.  and  the  long  pool  below  the 
Martins  Creek  access  ramp. 

Fishermen  and  small-boat  floaters  must  be  alert  to  the  very 
rough,  dangerous  rapids  at  Foul  Riff.  The  rapids  are  located  just 
above  the  Martins  Creek  access  ramp,  extending  downstream  to 
the  bridge  at  Riverton.  These  are  some  of  the  most  dangerous  in 
the  Delaware  River  watershed,  and  only  the  most  experienced 
floater  should  make  any  attempt  to  navigate  them. 

Monroe  County 

Monroe  County  covers  approximately  15  miles  of  strikingly 
scenic  fishing  waters.  Beginning  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  the 
river  has  three  major  tributaries  that  flow  into  it  within  this  span: 
The  Brodhead  Creek  at  East  Stroudsburg,  the  Flat  Brook  on  the 
New  Jersey  side  below  Walpack  Bend,  and  the  Bushkill  at  the 
Pike  County  border. 

In  this  area  there  is  one  section  that  boaters  and  fishermen 
should  avoid.  Sambo  Riff,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Flat 
Brook.  The  Riff  contains  a mile  of  swift  rapids  that  can  be 
critical  to  the  novice  boater. 

The  Delaware  rarely  gets  any  build-up  of  winter  ice  that  could 
restrict  early  spring  fishing,  and  each  March  the  sucker  fisherman 
take  to  the  river  in  great  numbers.  The  mouths  of  the  three  big 
tributary  streams  and  any  of  the  small  tribs  are  great  sucker 
spots.  Roe-filled  females  swarm  upstream  in  search  of  suitable 
spawning  grounds,  and  they  are  readily  caught  with  clusters  of 
worms  fished  on  the  bottom  on  size  8 baitholding  hooks. 

Shad  arrive  in  the  Monroe  County  area  in  late  April,  and  you 
can  count  on  them  to  provide  thrills  and  excitement  until  earls 
June.  Some  scattered  schools  still  pass  through  later,  but 
pinpointing  times  and  dates  is  sometimes  difficult.  The  access 
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ramp  at  Smithfield  Beach  is  a focal  point  for  shad  anglers.  It 
makes  a fine  takeout  spot  from  a float  trip,  and  the  pool  is  long 
and  wide  at  the  ramp.  This  makes  a good  site  for  catching 
spawning  and  transient  shad 

Walleye  fishermen  concentrate  on  the  riffle  area  and  on  the 
still  water  below  the  pool  at  Walpack  Bend  in  late  fall  and  in 
early  winter  Lamprey  eels,  mghtcrawlers,  and  minnow-type  lures 
trolled  in  the  deeper  portions  are  effective  for  boat  fishermen. 

I ead-head  jigs  cast  out  into  deep  channels  alongside  the  riffs 
produce  their  share  of  winter  walleye. 

Musky  are  found  all  through  this  section.  Because  many  small 
trout  streams  empty  into  the  Delaware  here,  crankbaits  that 
represent  6-inch  to  9-inch  trout  are  excellent  producers.  The  pool 
at  Delaware  Water  Gap  is  55  feet  deep,  and  it  is  known  to 
harbor  some  big  muskies  as  well  as  huge  walleye.  The  area  near 
Poxono  Island,  located  about  midway  in  the  county’s  river 
portion,  also  has  some  great  fishing  spots  that  measure  20  feet 
deep.  These  are  located  at  the  lower  tip  of  the  island.  Live  lip- 
hooked  suckers  fished  on  size  I or  I 0 hooks  with  a big  bobber 
work  well  in  pools  of  this  type. 

The  main  quarry  of  this  stretch  is  the  smallmouth  bass,  and 
the  entire  part  of  the  river  in  Monroe  County  is  fine  water  for 
catching  husky  bronzebacks.  Wading  and  drafting  through  this 
section  are  fine  methods.  Small  minnow-like  plugs, 
hellgrammites,  or  live  minnows  are  productive  offerings. 

Pike  County 

Pike  County  contains  some  of  the  best  lloating  and  fishing 
waters  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  It  is  made 
readily  accessible  by  five  boat  access  ramps,  spaced  in  a pattern, 
that  make  floating  and  fishing  this  67-mile  stretch  of  the 
Delaware  River  ideal  for  trips  of  one  to  five  days  Ramps  are 
located  at  Bushk ill.  Dingmans  Ferry,  Milford  Beach, 

Matamoras.  Lackawaxen,  and  Tusten,  New  York. 

River  flow  here  is  swift  and  may  pose  problems  for  the 
beginning  floater  An  extremely  hazardous  stretch  is  located 
about  2 miles  upstream  from  the  Zane  Grey  access  ramp.  There 
are  less  difficult  but  tricky  stretches  at  the  mouth  of  Mongaup 
and  Tenmile  rivers. 

This  area  is  the  spawning  ground  for  shad,  and  these  silver 
beauties  reign  supreme  from  mid-May  through  June.  Any  of  the 
pools  holds  hundreds  of  ripening  shad,  and  at  dusk  the 
shorelines  come  alive  with  energetic  bucks  chasing  the  roe  shad 
Most  anglers  anchor  just  upstream  from  an  8-foot  to  10-foot 
deep  hole  that  has  some  cover  in  it,  and  let  their  shad  darts  drift 
back  to  hover  in  the  current. 

The  pool  at  the  Zane  Grey  ramp  is  a topnotch  shad  area  for 
boat  fishermen,  and  anywhere  within  casting  range  in  the  main 
flow  of  the  river  is  sure  to  bring  you  action  when  the  shad  are 
on  the  move  Shad  travel  6 to  8 miles  per  day  and  follow  the 
river  channels  in  their  migratory  trip 

Smallmouth  bass  fishing  is  excellent  throughout  Pike  County 
from  July  until  cold  weather  puts  a damper  on  their  feeding 
activities.  Live  bait,  especially  hellgrammites  and  crayfish,  are 
tops  for  the  entire  season,  and  topwater  wounded-minnow-type 
plugs  do  well  in  the  fall. 

The  Pike  County  section,  especially  from  Lackawaxen 
upstream,  produces  some  trout  fishing  at  the  mouths  of  good 
trout  streams  Excellent  hatches  of  mayflies,  stone  flies,  and 
caddises  come  off  the  water  here  in  June  and  continue  after 
Labor  Day.  Fly  rod  anglers  can  spend  some  lovely  evenings 
working  the  riffles  to  rising  slabsided  rainbows  and  chunky 
brown  trout.  Productive  flies  include  the  Yellow  Sally,  Willow 
Stone  Fly,  Orange  Sedge,  and  White  Miller  in  size  8,  10,  and  12. 

Wayne  County 

Access  ramps  are  located  at  Narrowsburg,  Damascus, 
Callicoon,  and  Buckingham.  The  waters  run  swift  and  cold  and 
can  be  dangerous  to  the  untested  floater.  A dangerous  float- 
through  area  is  at  Skinners  Falls,  five  miles  above  Narrowsburg. 


This  area  provides  a combination  of  scenic  floating  and 
magnificent  shad  and  trout  fishing  (upstream  from  Callicoon). 

Shad  fishing  begins  in  late  May  and  continues  well  into  June. 
After  that,  the  spawned-out  shad  gorge  themselves  to  regain  their 
strength  for  the  return  trip  to  the  sea.  Called  downrunners,  they 
can  be  taken  on  flies  and  they  put  up  spirited  fights.  Shad  fishing 
techniques  applied  farther  downriver  are  used  with  great  success 
here,  too. 

Trout  fishing  begins  in  late  May  when  aquatic  insects  hatch  in 
huge  swarms.  In  early  mornings  and  late  evenings  the  riffles  and 
races  that  make  up  the  major  portions  of  the  river’s  surface  come 
alive  with  dimpling,  flashing  trout.  The  best  stretches  are  found 
between  the  town  of  Flankins  in  New  York  upstream  to  Point 
Mountain.  This  distance  covers  about  20  miles. 

Fly  fishermen  dominate  this  section  of  the  Delaware,  and  the 
river  is  well-suited  for  either  the  dry  fly  purist  or  the  angler  who 
likes  to  drift  tandem  wet  flies  through  a long,  turbulent  feeding 
lane. 

Wet  fly  patterns  that  take  trout  include  the  dark  Hendrickson, 
orange  fish-hawk,  and  gold-ribbed  Hare’s  Ear  in  the  early 
season.  After  levels  go  down  a bit,  the  light  Cahill,  Ginger  Quill, 
and  March  Brown  take  trout.  A limp,  floppy  White  Miller  is  an 
excellent  late-evening  fly  in  July. 

Dry  By  patterns  include  the  Quill  Gordon  and  the  Irresistible, 
an  early-season  favorite.  The  light  Cahill  and  the  March  Brown 
work  well  in  mid-season,  and  toward  fall,  the  small  buff  patterns 
like  the  watery  dun,  light  Cahill,  and  Henricksons  can  bring 
trout  to  the  creel.  Flies  in  sizes  10  and  12  are  fine  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  but  as  waters  get  low  and  clear,  use  finer  leaders  and 
smaller-sized  offerings. 

Smallmouth  fishing  is  best  below  the  influence  of  the  cold 
water  discharged  from  reservoirs  in  New  York  state.  This  area 
begins  around  Damascus.  Live  baits,  especially  those  from  the 
river,  take  plenty  of  nice  bass  through  the  late  summer  months. 

The  big  hole  at  Narrowsburg  has  the  deepest  recorded  water 
(110  feet)  in  the  entire  river,  and  there  are  some  giant  walleye 
and  musky  in  this  spot.  L ike  the  rest  of  the  Delaware,  walleye 
seem  to  be  most  active  when  the  weather  gets  nasty  and  cold.  I p*] 


Stan  Paulakovich  is  supervisor  of  the  Fish  Commission 
Southeast  Law  Enforcement  Region.  Steve  Ulsh  is  a Fish 
Commission  information  specialist. 

Fhe  authors  wish  to  thank  the  following  people  for  sharing  their 
expertise  on  the  Delaware  River:  Craig  Billingsley,  Fish 
Commission  Northeast  Area  fisheries  manager;  Mike  KauJmann, 
Fish  Commission  Southeast  Area  fisheries  manager;  and 
waterways  patrolmen  and  deputy  waterways  patrolmen  in 
Delaware,  Philadelphia.  Bucks,  Northampton,  Monroe,  Pike, 
and  Wayne  counties. 
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Pictured  in  front  of  Southeast  Law  Enforcement  Region 
Assistant  Supervisor  Barry  Pollack  are  five  winners  of  the 
Fish  Commission  P.L.A.Y.  Fishing  Derby,  held  last  June 
at  Speedwell  Forge  Fake  in  Lancaster  County.  Abu- 
Garcia  donated  some  120  fishing  rods  and  reels  for  the 
derbies,  held  at  40  sites  last  summer,  and  this  year, 
P.L.A.Y.  Coordinator  Steve  Ulsh  says  another  40  fishing 
derbies  are  planned  from  June  through  August.  According 


to  Mike  Bickler,  director  of  the  Fish  Commission  Office  of 
Information  and  Education,  the  Commission  was  especially 
pleased  with  Abu-Garcia’s  participation.  Bickler  said  that 
the  company  provides  an  excellent  line  of  equipment  for 
the  young  angler,  and  they  genuinely  care  about  youth 
programs.  Readers  seeking  P.F.A.Y.  details  can  contact 
Steve  Ulsh,  P.L.A.Y.  Coordinator,  at  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Commission  Presents  Boating 
Safety  Award 

Ray  Brent  Peters,  of  Northeast.  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
awarded  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  Boating 
and  Water  Safety  Education  Award  for  his  outstanding 
instructional  accomplishments  in  that  field.  The 
Cumberland  Valley  School  District’s  aquatic  program 
also  received  this  special  award  for  its  implementation 
of  the  Commission’s  boating  and  water  safety 
awareness  program. 

Peters  and  the  Cumberland  Valley  School  District 
have  been  certifying  students  in  the  Commission’s 
program  since  its  inception  in  1980.  Peters  has  also 
promoted  the  implementation  of  the  program  statewide 
through  his  association  with  fellow  aquatic  instructors. 
He’s  achieved  an  excellent  program  adoption  record  in 
his  home  school  district. 

Cumberland  Valley  was  the  pilot  district  for  the 
Commission’s  boating  safety  program  and  has  not  only 
presented  the  program  as  part  of  its  total  aquatic 
curriculum,  but  has  also  assisted  the  Commission's 
Boating  Education  Section  in  developing  an  effective, 
highly  practical  school  program. 

According  to  Gene  Sporl,  Fish  Commission  assistant 
executive  director  and  presenter  of  the  awards, 
“Teachers  like  Peters  and  school  districts  like 
Cumberland  Valley  deserve  much  credit  for  their 
contributions  toward  the  safe  use  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  waterways.  They  are  able  not  only  to 
introduce  a lot  of  individuals  to  the  pleasures  that  come 
with  the  use  of  our  aquatic  resources,  but  even  more 
importantly,  they  save  lives!” 

Six  school  districts  and  14  individuals  were 
considered  for  the  award. 


I & E Deputy  Corps  on  the  Move 


by  Mike  Oreski 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  2-year-old 
Information  and  Education  Deputy  Corps  (IEDC)  has 
already  become  a recognized  source  of  information  for  the 
Pennsylvania  angler.  Workshops  are  conducted  in  the 
spring  and  fall  to  review  what  the  IEDC  has  achieved  and 
to  seek  new  directions  in  improving  methods  of  providing 
information  to  Pennsylvania  anglers. 

In  1983,  the  1 1 -member  all-volunteer  IEDC  had 
overwhelming  requests  for  its  services,  and  with  that,  this 
reminder:  Any  organization  interested  in  IEDC  services 
must  consider  scheduling  well  in  advance. 

Stephen  B.  Ulsh,  Information  Specialist  and  IEDC 
supervisor,  said,  “No  one  had  any  idea  that  the  IEDC 
would  become  what  it  has  in  such  a short  time.  It  has 
become  an  invaluable  tool  in  the  Fish  Commission's  Office 
of  Information. 

The  lEDC’s  work  takes  place  outdoors  to  indoors,  from 
conducting  the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth 
(PLAY)  fishing  derbies  throughout  the  state,  to  classrooms 
in  schools,  to  sportsmens  clubs,  to  Boy  Scout  troops,  and 
more. 

To  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Information  and  Education 
Deputy  Corps,  contact  Steve  Ulsh,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg.  PA  17105-1673. 


Mike  Oreski  is  a member  of  the  Fish  Commission’s 
Information  and  Education  Deputy  Corps. 
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Bumper  Sticker—  Boat  Decal  — 
Truck  Decal 

The  Fish  Commission  has  available  colorful  decals  that 
measure  5%  inches  by  4 inches.  You  can  use  them  as 
bumper  stickers,  boat  decals,  truck  decals,  or  place  them  on 
your  tackle  box  and  other  gear.  These  decals  are  free,  but 
please  include  with  requests  a business-sized  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope.  Contact:  Angler  Decal,  Publications 
Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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Streamers  catch  trout  if  they  imitate 
real  minnows,  not  only  if  the  streamer’s 
size  and  pattern  are  right.  Real  minnows 
don’t  move  swiftly  through  the  water. 
They  really  move  in  short  stops  and 
starts,  darting  about.  Make  your 
streamers  do  the  same. 
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Fish  deep  for  big  trout.  Down  near  the 
bottom  is  where  the  largest  trout  find 
their  food.  Experts  say  that  big  trout 
spend  more  than  90  percent  of  their  time 
on  or  near  the  bottom.  In  addition,  the 
largest  trout  in  a waterway  usually  feed  at 
night. 

Crickets  and  grasshoppers  are  top 
bluegill  baits.  Use  a very  small  sinker  to 
get  the  baited  hook  down  in  the  water, 
and  attach  a small  bobber  to  the  line  to 
keep  the  bait  suspended  just  off  the 
bottom. 

Do  you  have  trouble  getting  a diving 
lure  to  the  depths  you  desire?  T he  fault 
may  not  be  the  plug  or  your  retrieve- 
your  line  may  be  too  heavy.  Remember: 
the  lighter  the  line,  the  deeper  the  lure 
will  dive  and  run  in  the  water. 


Nymphs  are  more  abundant  in  riffles 
than  in  any  other  section  of  a trout 
stream.  Trout  feed  just  under  the  surface 
in  riffles,  and  that  is  where  your  artificial 
nymphs  should  be  worked. 


Matching  the  hatch  is  often  a tall  order 
for  many  anglers,  and  some  anglers  steer 
clear  of  trout  fishing  because  they  don’t 
think  they  can  catch  fish  unless  they 
match  the  hatch.  Remember  that  some 
patterns  fool  trout  throughout  the  year, 
and  that  matching  the  hatch  isn’t  always 
necessary.  These  year-round  trout- 
catchers  include  the  Adams,  Ginger  Quill, 
Light  and  Dark  Hendricksons,  the 
Cahills,  and  the  Royal  Coachman. 

Bivisibles  Boat  well,  even  in  fast  water 
and  in  riffles,  and  they  do  account  for 
many  good-sized  trout.  Try  them  in 
brown,  ginger,  gray,  black,  and  white. 

All  kinds  of  soft-plastic  baits  are 
popular  these  days.  Many  anglers  think 
that  they  are  effective  because  the  soft 
plastic  feels  real  to  a fish,  but  few  plastic 
imitations  actually  look  like  a real  bait. 
Fish  may  strike  these  counterfeits  in  the 
same  way  as  a cat  ambushes  a ball  of 
yarn. 


Crappie  fishing  this  month  can  be  fast 
and  furious,  but  the  ticket  to  hot  action  is 
first  locating  the  fish.  Work  minnows  at 
different  depths  to  find  the  crappie 
schools,  and  when  you  begin  to  catch 
them  on  minnows,  switch  to  traditional 
crappie  jigs.  Fishing  for  crappies  with 
both  live  bait  and  artificials  best  ensures 
success,  because  crappies  sometimes 
refuse  one  offering  in  place  of  the  other. 


Bucks  County 
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and  Wayne  L.  Imler 


here  are  several  waterways  here  that  can  provide 
much  pleasure  for  those  anglers  who  are  willing  to 
work  on  and  improve  their  fishing  techniques. 

Trout  fishing 

Cooks  Creek  is  one  such  waterway.  The  stream  is  located  in 
the  Springtown  area,  it  flows  northwest  to  the  Delaware  River 
along  Route  212,  and  empties  into  the  river  south  of  Riegelsville 
at  Route  61 1.  Springtown  can  also  be  reached  from  the  west  by 
taking  Route  212  off  Route  313  in  Quakertown. 

The  land  bordering  Cooks  Creek  is  privately  owned,  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  you  to  ask  permission  to  enter  on  private 
land  for  fishing. 

Cooks  Creek  has  a good  population  of  rainbow  and  brown 
trout  with  many  trophies.  There  is  natural  reproduction  in  this 
stream,  and  the  Springtown  Rod  and  Gun  Club  annually  stocks 
one  of  the  tributaries  to  Cooks  Creek  with  brook,  brown,  and 
rainbow  trout.  Many  of  these  tributary  fish  also  find  their  way 
downstream  to  Cooks  Creek.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  get 
permission  to  fish  the  creek,  worms  and  minnows  are  your  best 
bet  for  bait.  In  mid-summer  to  late  fall,  both  real  and  artificial 
terrestrials  are  productive. 

Another  possibility  is  Tohickon  Creek  in  Ralph  Stover  State 
Park  and  downstream  to  the  Tohickon  County  Park.  This 
stream  section  is  stocked  by  the  Fish  Commission  on  an  in- 
season  basis  only,  usually  during  the  first  week  of  the  trout 
season.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ralph  Stover  State  Park  area, 
the  rest  of  the  stream  has  poor  access.  This  means  you  have  to 

walk  long  distances  to  get  to  major  sections  of  the  stocked  areas; 
however,  the  extra  effort  pays  off  with  less  competition  from 
other  anglers.  Use  the  standard  trout  baits  here. 

To  get  to  this  area,  travel  Route  32  to  Point 
Pleasant  and  turn  left  on  Cafferty  Road.  Travel 
about  3 miles  to  Tohickon  County  Park,  on  the 
left  (marked  with  signs).  Park  in  the  lot  and  hike 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile  down  the 
mountain  to  reach  the  lower  half  of  the 
stocked  area.  Good  fishing  is  located 
upstream  and  downstream  from  this 
point.  Ralph  Stover  State  Park  may 
be  reached  by  traveling  Route  61 1 
and  then  turning  onto  Route 
413.  Stay  on  Route  413  to 
Stump  Road  (turn  right  or 
left  depending  on  which 
direction  you’re  driving 
on  Route  413). 
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Tackle  for  shad  fishing  should  he  a light- 
action  6/2-foot  to  7/2-foot  spinning  rod  with 
6-pound-test  or  8-pound-test  line.  Use  shad 
darts  that  range  in  size  from  an  eighth- 
ounce  to  a quarter-ounce.  A dart  with  a red- 
and-white  body  and  yellow  buck  tail  is  a 
consistent  producer. 


Travel  about  3 or  4 miles  on  Stump  Road,  which  takes  you  into 
Ralph  Stover  State  Park.  Ralph  Stover  has  excellent  access  and 
is  appropriate  for  family-type  outings  because  this  area  provides 
children  with  ideal  angling. 

W arm  water  fishing 

Nockamixon  Lake,  a 1,450-acre  impoundment,  is  an  average 
fishing  lake;  however,  if  you  know  how  to  fish  Nockamixon 
properly,  you  can  creel  many  warmwater  fish. 

The  main  species  in  Nockamixon  Lake  are  walleye,  crappies, 
white  perch,  yellow  perch,  bluegill,  channel  and  bullhead  catfish, 
largemouth  bass,  muskies,  and  carp.  Unless  you  are  a serious 
musky  fisherman,  you  should  concentrate  on  walleye,  crappies, 
white  perch,  bluegill,  and  channel  catfish. 

If  you  are  serious  about  catching  fish,  start  fishing  about  2 
hours  before  sunset  and  continue  until  about  a half-hour  after 
darkness.  Look  for  areas  that  drop  off  steeply  from  the 
shoreline.  With  a boat  and  depth  finder,  this  is  an  easy 
procedure.  Shore  fishermen  have  to  use  trial  and  error  or  an 
adequate  contour  map  to  locate  these  areas.  A contour  map  of 
Nockamixon  Lake  is  available  from  the  Publications  Section, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673.  Harrisburg.  PA 
17105-1673.  Each  map  costs  $4.50  postpaid. 

From  the  shore,  fish  the  dropoffs  slowly  down  to  about  18  feet, 
and  keep  your  bait  near  the  cliffs,  gravel,  and  roots  along  the 
bottom  or  edges.  Because  stickups  are  numerous,  use  a small 
hook  (size  6,  for  example)  and  the  least  amount  of  splitshot 
possible.  You  may  want  to  secure  your  splitshot  right  next  to  the 
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eye  of  the  hook  to  eliminate  creating  another  possible  spot  on 
your  terminal  tackle  that  could  become  hung  up  on  bottom 
structure.  If  you  fish  these  dropoffs  properly,  be  prepared  to  lose 
numerous  hooks,  shot,  and  jigs. 

The  best  baits  for  walleye,  panfish,  and  bass  are  nightcrawlers 
hooked  once  through  the  head,  minnows  hooked  through  the  lip, 
and  small  I /32-ounce  or  1/ 16-ounce  marabou  or  twister-tail  jigs. 
Work  your  baits  slowly,  but  always  keep  them  moving  and 
bumping  over  the  bottom.  After  losing  terminal  tackle  in  any 
given  area,  you  learn  the  contour  of  that  area  and  how  properly 
to  swim  and  shake  your  baits  around  and  in  that  structure. 
Nockamixon  Lake  stratifies  around  mid-summer,  which  means 
that  little  oxygen  exists  to  support  fish  life  below  about  14  feet, 
so  fish  the  same  areas  at  the  times  suggested  down  to  around  the 
14-foot  depth. 

Early  spring  and  fall  tactics 

In  early  spring  and  fall,  fish  these  areas  from  shore  down  to 
about  a 20-foot  to  25-foot  depth.  Make  long  casts  when  fishing 
deep  and  count  down  until  your  bait  or  jig  is  at  or  near  the 
bottom;  then  slowly  hop  the  bait  up  the  dropoff.  When  fishing 
from  a boat  during  these  seasons,  anchor  just  inside  the  dropoff 
a few  feet  offshore  and  use  the  same  method  described  above. 

In  the  late  spring,  many  panfish,  including  crappies  and 
bluegills,  can  be  caught  in  shallow  water  on  spawning  beds.  Keep 
moving  around  the  shorelines  and  backs  of  the  lake  coves  to  find 
these  areas.  Fish  small  baits  and  jigs  3 feet  deep  with  a -%-inch 
round  bobber  in  these  shallow  areas. 


On  large  impoundments  such  as  Nockamixon.  these  sites  may 
change  from  year  to  year,  but  some  areas  are  popular  every  year. 
Two  hotspots  are  at  the  bridges  crossing  the  lake  on  Route  563 
(Tohickon  Creek  Bridge,  Haycock  Bridge  and  causeway  area). 

The  upper  end  of  the  Haycock  arm  of  the  lake,  located  at  the 
Fish  Commission  Biology  Building,  is  also  good  in  the  spring  for 
white  crappies  around  the  branches  and  roots  lining  the 
shoreline.  When  the  water  temperature  rises  to  about  60° F.,  this 
backwater  area  also  offers  excellent  bow  Fishing  for  carp. 

To  get  to  the  back  of  the  Haycock  arm,  take  Route  412  north 
to  Church  Road  in  Bucksville,  turn  left  on  Church  Road,  and  go 
to  the  end.  Turn  left  to  the  Biology  Building,  which  is  marked 
with  a wooden  sign.  Park  at  the  building  and  fish  the  shoreline. 
Some  largemouth  bass,  pickerel,  and  channel  catfish  are  also 
caught  in  this  area. 

Nockamixon  dam  breast 

Another  hotspot  is  the  face  of  the  dam  breast,  easily  accessible 
by  boat.  To  reach  the  dam  from  shore,  park  along  the  dam 
overlook  on  the  old  Route  563,  known  as  Ridge  Road  off  Route 
61 1 and  running  the  entire  length  of  the  lake  to  Route  313  in 
Perkasie.  Cross  the  stream,  leaving  the  lake,  and  hike  up  the 
dam  breast  road. 

To  get  to  Nockamixon  Lake,  take  Route  313  off  of  Route  309. 
Travel  about  4 miles  to  Route  563,  and  turn  left.  If  you’re 
proceeding  on  Route  313  west  (to  Quakertown),  make  a right  on 
Route  563  north.  From  Route  611  north,  turn  left  on  Route  412 
north,  and  continue  about  a quarter-mile,  turning  left  on  Route 
563. 

Lake  Galena,  Peace  Valley  Park 

Lake  Galena  is  a county-owned  300-acre  lake  located  about  2 
miles  northwest  of  Doylestown.  To  get  there,  take  Route  313 
west  from  Doylestown  to  the  light  at  Fountainville;  turn  left  on 
Ferry  Road  (right  from  313  east);  travel  Ferry  Road  4 miles  and 
follow  the  Peace  Valley  signs  to  the  lake  (right  on  Creek  Road, 
T348).  You  must  get  an  annual  boat  launch  permit  from  the 
park  office,  located  behind  the  dam  breast  on  Creek  Road. 
Electric  motors  only  are  allowed.  1 prefer  to  fish  the  Galena 
Road  side  of  the  lake. 

This  lake  features  bluegills,  black  crappies.  bullhead,  channel 
catfish,  white  perch,  largemouth  bass,  muskellunge,  and  walleye. 
Ice  fishermen  have  caught  some  largemouth  bass  up  to  5 pounds 
and  some  walleye  up  to  about  7 pounds  and  28  inches.  Each 
year  muskies  are  hooked  through  the  ice,  but  few  are  landed. 
Jigging  with  small  ice  flies  and  spoons  tipped  with  grubs 
sometimes  takes  many  panfish.  Tip-ups  baited  with  3-inch 
minnows  fool  most  of  the  larger  gamefish. 

Spring  action 

In  April  and  May,  the  bluegills  and  crappies  move  into  the 
shallows  to  spawn.  They  can  be  taken  readily  on  small  worms 
and  minnows,  but  my  favorite  is  a 1/32-ounce  jig  or  twister 
suspended  from  a bobber.  Concentrate  on  the  New  Galena  Road 
side  of  the  lake  (lower  half)  because  there  is  less  activity  there 
and  this  side  also  has  numerous  cattails  growing  in  the  water. 
Because  the  shoreline  in  most  areas  drops  gradually,  wear  hip 
boots  or  chest  waders  down  the  lake,  tossing  your  bobber-laden 
jig  or  minnow  until  you  locate  panfish.  Twitch  the  bobber  a foot 
or  two  as  you  retrieve  for  crappies.  Retrieve  slower  for  bluegills. 
In  the  spring,  these  fish  can  be  taken  throughout  the  day,  but  the 
best  times  are  still  early  morning  or  evening.  The  face  of  the  dam 
is  also  good  for  panfish  but  can  only  be  reached  by  boat  (no 
shore  fishing  is  allowed  from  the  dam). 

Galena  is  probably  the  best  bet  for  largemouth  bass  in 
northern  Bucks  County.  During  the  summer,  fish  deeper  with 
rubber  worms  or  minnows  during  the  day.  In  the  morning  or 
evening  try  topwater  plugs  while  quietly  wading  the  shallow 
shorelines  lined  with  cattails. 


To  catch  walleye,  fish  the  deeper  water  from  a boat.  Drift  fish 
while  slowly  bouncing  a lip-hooked  minnow  or  twister  until  you 
score.  Anchor  and  fish  that  area  carefully.  Trolling  with  deep- 
running plugs  also  produces  some  nice  walleye  each  year.  Try  2 
1 / 2-inch  Flatfish,  and  silver-and-black  jointed  and  floating 
Rebels  and  Rapalas  in  eighth-ounce  and  quarter-ounce  sizes. 

Delaware  River 

The  Delaware  River  through  Northern  Bucks  County  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  underfished  waterways  in  the  state. 

Due  to  private  property,  most  shoreline  areas  cannot  be  reached 
without  landowner  consent.  The  river  is  easy  to  locate.  Simply 
go  east  until  you  reach  Route  32,  which  parallels  the  river.  Route 
32  ends  at  Kintnersville  and  Route  611  then  parallels  the  river. 
For  boat  fishermen,  the  Fish  Commission  has  two  launch  ramps 
north  of  Route  202.  One  is  at  Tinicum  County  Park  near 
Erwinna,  and  the  other  is  at  Upper  Black  Eddy.  The  Upper 
Black  Eddy  parking  area  is  very  small,  so  the  parking  here  is 
first  come,  first  served. 

Early  in  the  year  the  best  quarry  is  the  walleye.  Fish  for 
walleye  from  January  1 to  the  end  of  March.  The  best  areas  are 
Lumberville,  Point  Pleasant,  and  Upper  Black  Eddy,  although 
occasional  catches  are  made  throughout  the  entire  river  length. 

I prefer  high  water  for  success.  Best  baits  are  jigs  (marabou, 
deer  hair,  etc.),  jig-and-twister  combinations,  or  jig-and-minnow 
combinations.  The  best  lure  colors  are  purple,  white,  yellow, 
chartreuse,  or  any  of  the  other  bright  fluorescent  combinations. 
Weight  used  to  keep  your  bait  or  lure  near  the  bottom  should 
depend  on  water  conditions,  but  jigs  of  an  eighth-ounce  to  a 
half-ounce  are  sufficient.  Look  for  slow-moving  water  and 
eddies.  Fish  your  baits  or  lures  very  slowly  on  the  bottom,  giving 
the  bait  an  occasional  twitch  while  retrieving.  Stream  mouths 
and  backwater  areas  or  gravel  shoals  are  hotspots.  February  and 
March  are  best  for  walleye  that  run  about  18  inches  up  to  30 
inches. 

Shad 

The  American  shad  is  the  next  fish  on  which  to  concentrate. 
The  best  areas  are  Lumberville,  Point  Pleasant,  Upper  Black 
Eddy  upstream  from  the  launch,  and  the  Kintnersville- 
Riegelsville  area.  The  Lumberville  area  is  probably  the  most 
popular  shad  fishing  spot — the  state  record  shad  was  caught  at 
the  wing  dam  there  a few  years  ago.  To  be  successful,  look  for 
narrower  areas  of  the  river  where  the  channel  is  within  casting 
distance.  The  best  bait  is  the  shad  dart.  Some  dressings  used  on 
shad  darts  are  calf  tail  or  small  twisters.  The  most  popular  darts 
are  a quarter-ounce  or  an  eighth-ounce,  but  some  anglers  prefer 
very  small  darts  and  add  splitshot,  depending  on  water 
conditions. 

The  technique  is  to  cast  straight  out  or  slightly  upstream. 

Don’t  cast  too  far  upstream  or  every  dart  will  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  river  bottom.  After  the  cast,  take  up  any 
wind-blown  slack  quickly,  then  reel  in  very  slowly  as  the  dart 
arcs  downriver  into  a straight  line.  Then  reel  in  and  repeat  the 
procedure.  Some  people  prefer  to  cast  as  far  as  they  can  and  jig 
the  dart  in  with  a moderately  slow  up-and-down  rod  motion. 

Boat  fishermen  sometimes  troll  with  darts,  anchor,  and  let 
them  move  in  the  channel  current,  or  anchor  and  cast  across- 
current,  as  do  the  bank-bound  anglers.  Most  shad  experts 
suggest  that  the  dart  be  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  bottom. 
Under  usual  conditions,  the  best  times  to  begin  shad  fishing  in 
the  northern  Bucks  County  area  are  about  the  end  of  the  second 
week  in  April  until  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  Mas. 

Summer  possibilities 

June,  July,  and  August  can  also  be  enjoyable  on  the  riser. 

You  can  wade  the  river  in  cutoffs  and  sneakers  and  fish 
with  worms,  minnows,  spinners,  plugs,  twisters,  and  crayfish  for 
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smallmouth  bass,  red-breasted  sunfish,  white  and  channel  catfish, 
walleye,  and  eels.  I prefer  to  fish  the  heads  of  pools  where  riffles 
feed  more  oxygen  into  slower  parts  of  the  river.  Fish  congregate 
in  these  areas  during  the  summer  months.  Mornings  are  good  for 
smallmouth,  while  evenings  are  good  for  most  of  the  other 
species.  Try  fishing  this  way  with  a nightcrawler  hooked  near  the 
head  of  the  worm  on  an  eighth-ounce  jig  head.  Pay  out  line 
downstream  into  the  head  of  the  pool  and  get  ready  for  a strike 
from  anything  that  swims  in  the  river. 

While  wading,  a wading  stick  is  a necessity,  wearing  a PFD  is 
a must,  and  if  at  all  possible,  you  should  have  a buddy  with  you. 
While  boating  on  the  Delaware,  be  very  cautious.  Always  wear  a 
PFD,  be  very  careful  when  ascending  or  descending  wing  dams 
(if  not  sure,  don’t  navigate  wing  dams),  and  be  sure  to  anchor 
only  off  the  bow  of  your  boat. 

Southern  Bucks  County 

The  Delaware  River  offers  a variety  of  fish  throughout  the 
year,  including  shad,  herring,  smallmouth  bass,  tiger  muskies, 
walleye,  white  perch,  and  some  striped  bass. 

Delaware  River  access 

The  Delaware  presents  problems  and  challenges  to  the  angler. 
Access  to  the  river  in  the  non-tidal  portion  is  limited.  From  the 
Route  202  toll  bridge  north  of  New  Hope  and  south  to 
Morrisville,  there  is  one  public  launch  ramp  on  the  Pennsylvania 
side,  just  north  of  Yardley  on  Route  32.  Anglers  are  confronted 
with  private  property  along  most  of  the  river,  with  the  exception 
of  the  areas  at  the  Upper  and  Tower  Washington  Crossing  State 
Park  sites.  These  areas  do  not  lend  themselves  to  launching  boats 
for  fishing:  however,  shore  fishing  and  wading  is  possible. 

The  Scudders  Falls  area  of  the  Delaware  becomes  impassable 
for  most  powerboats  when  the  river  level  drops  in  late  spring  or 
early  summer.  The  wing  dam  at  New  Hope,  for  all  practical 
fishing  purposes,  is  impassable  the  entire  year.  A ramp  is 
available  on  the  Lambertville,  N.I.  side  of  the  river,  which 
provides  access  to  the  pool  from  the  New  Hope  wing  dam 
upstream  to  the  Route  202  toll  bridge. 

“Shad  fever"  begins  around  the  middle  of  March  and  steadily 
builds,  depending  on  whether  there  is  an  early  or  a late  run.  In 
shad  fishing,  the  early  bird  gets  the  “shad.”  in  this  case,  so  fish 
early  in  the  morning. 

In  southern  Bucks  County,  the  best  place  to  tempt  shad  is  in 
the  fast  water  at  Scudders  Falls,  just  north  of  the  1-95  bridge. 
Fishing  from  a boat  is  best  because  the  shad  follow  the  strong 
current.  Shad  fishing  is  not  very  productive  from  the  shore,  and 
wading  in  the  river  in  chest  waders  is  not  recommended  at  this 
time  of  the  year  for  safety  reasons. 

Suitable  tackle  for  shad  fishing  here  consists  of  a medium- 
action  spinning  rod,  6-pound-test  or  8-pound-test  line,  and  an 
assortment  of  shad  darts  from  I /16-ounce  to  I 4-ounce.  Take 
plenty,  and  expect  to  lose  some.  Be  sure  also  to  include  a long- 
handled  net.  These  fish  have  soft  mouths. 

To  fish  the  Scudders  Falls  area  of  the  river,  boats  can  be 
launched  at  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  access  just  north 
of  Yardley  on  Route  32.  From  1-95,  take  the  New  Hope-Yardley 
Exit  (the  last  exit  before  crossing  the  Delaware  River  and 
entering  New  Jersey),  turn  left  at  the  stop  sign  and  turn  right 
toward  the  river  at  the  first  road  on  the  right.  Turn  right  at  the 
stop  sign;  the  Yardley  access  area  is  about  one-third  of  a mile 
ahead  on  the  left. 

Musky  angling 

Not  much  is  publicized  about  musky  fishing  in  the  Delaware 
River,  but  now  and  then  there  are  reports  of  muskies  being  taken. 
Some  of  these  catches  are  more  accidental  than  intentional. 
Although  harvests  are  not  heavy,  muskies  have  been  reported 
caught  near  various  bridge  abutments.  The  mouths  of  tributary 
streams  and  eddies  are  likely  hotspots,  too. 


Musky  fishing  is  not  fair-weather  sport,  so  prepare  yourself 
accordingly.  Appropriate  tackle  is  required  for  scoring.  Check 
with  local  tackle  shops  to  find  out  what  is  working.  Warm 
clothing  and  a hot  thermos  of  coffee  make  your  outing  more 
enjoyable,  too. 

Many  local  fishermen  enjoy  the  pursuit  of  the  smallmouth  in 
this  area,  and  anglers  launch  their  boats  early  in  the  morning 
and  late  in  the  evening  at  the  Yardley  ramp. 

Trout  Ashing 

Trout  lishing  is  strictly  a put-and-take  proposition  in  Bucks 
County.  Levittown  Lake  and  Lake  Luxembourg  are  best. 

Levittown  Lake  is  a 20-acre  Fish  Commission-owned 
impoundment  in  residential  Levittown.  The  lake  can  be  reached 
from  Route  13  by  taking  Levittown  Parkway  a short  distance. 
Turn  right  onto  Lakeside  Drive,  and  you  are  in  the  parking  lot. 

Levittown  Lake  receives  generous  stockings  of  trout 
throughout  the  year.  Opening  day  can  only  be  described  as  a 
“happening.”  It  is  not  unusual  for  100  boats  and  3,000  anglers  to 
converge  on  this  small  lake  to  open  the  season.  If  the  weather  is 
good,  anglers  are  literally  elbow  to  elbow. 

When  the  season  opens  and  activity  slows,  Levittown  Lake 
provides  lake  fishing  for  many  people  unable  to  travel  long 
distances  to  other  waters.  Levittown  Lake  is  a popular  spot  for 
those  who  enjoy  the  extended  season  in  the  fall,  too.  Kastmaster 
lures  in  1/ 8-ounce  sizes  are  a favorite.  Winter  stockings  provide 
trout  lor  the  hearty  who  enjoy  ice  fishing,  and  mealworms  are  a 
popular  bait. 

A bonus  offered  by  Levittown  Lake  is  the  presence  of  an 
occasional  “hawg”  bass.  During  the  heat  of  the  summer,  bass 
angling  sharpies  work  the  shoreline  with  quarter-ounce  surface 
plugs  on  light-action  spinning  and  casting  gear. 

Boats  are  permitted  on  Levittown  Lake,  but  only  electric 
motors  are  allowed. 

Lake  Luxembourg,  a 166-acre  waterway,  part  of  the  Bucks 
County  Park  System,  is  found  in  Core  Creek  Park.  The  park  is 
located  north  of  Langhorne  on  Old  Bridgetown  Pike  or  Tollgate 
Road,  off  Route  413.  Lake  Luxembourg  receives  generous 
stockings  of  trout.  In  addition,  largemouth  bass  and  black 
crappies  are  present. 

Boats  with  electric  motors  are  permitted  with  the  required 
Pennsylvania  registration  and  Bucks  County  launch  permit. 
Permits  are  required  of  all  boats,  which  are  available  at  the  park 
office  or  from  the  park  ranger  on  duty.  These  permits  cost  $12 
per  year  for  non-residents  of  the  county  and  $6  per  year  for 
county  residents.  Contact  the  park  office  at  215-757-0571. 

Fishing  piers,  picnic  facilities,  and  restrooms  are  available  in  the 
park.  During  summer  months,  there  is  a boat  rental  concession 
in  operation. 

The  Delaware  Canal,  which  parallels  the  Delaware  River  from 
New  Hope  to  Morrisville.  rounds  out  the  trout  fishing 
opportunities  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Many  people  reject  the 
idea  of  the  canal  as  a trout  fishery;  however,  the  Delaware  Canal 
offers  recreation  for  anglers  young  and  old  who  are  unable  to 
travel  great  distances  to  fish  for  trout.  The  canal  is  excellent  for 
teaching  youngsters  how  to  fish.  The  towpath  along  the  canal  is 
open  and  free  of  brush,  thus  precluding  many  problems  that 
confront  beginning  anglers. 

Large  numbers  of  trout  are  scattered  over  the  15-mile  length  of 
the  canal,  which  receives  pre-season  and  in-season  stockings.  Due 
to  steady  stream  fishing  pressure  and  rising  water  temperatures, 
few  trout  are  caught  after  Memorial  Day. 


Stanley  D.  Plevyak  has  lived  and  fished  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
for  mure  than  27  years.  He  is  the  waterw  ays  patrolman  assigned 
to  northern  Bucks  County. 

Wayne  L.  Imler  is  the  waterways  patrolman  assigned  to  southern 
Bucks  County.  He  's  lived  and  fished  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  for 
16  years. 
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Northampton  County 

by  Terry  M.  Hanrvold 

f you  are  an  angler  from  a large  metropolitan  area,  or  if 
you  reside  in  the  rural  farmlands  of  southeast 
Pennsylvania,  you  probably  associate  excellent  fishing 
with  the  northern  counties  of  our  state.  But  I'll  let  you  in  on 
a secret:  Terrific  fishing  is  close  to  home! 

Trout  action 

If  limestone  streams  chock  full  of  wild  trout  sound  good,  you'll 
find  action  in  some  of  the  best  in  our  state,  located  just  60  miles 
north  of  Philadelphia.  Bushkill  Creek,  Monocacy  Creek.  Nancy 
Run.  and  Sobers  Run  have  large  populations  of  wild  brown  trout. 

Bushkill  Creek,  approximately  17  miles  long,  is  unique  because 
it  is  a freestone  as  well  as  a limestone  stream,  and  some  areas  are 
stocked  while  other  areas  are  managed  as  wild  trout  waters. 

The  headwater  section  from  Route  512  one  mile  north  of 
Morristown  downstream  to  Tatamy  is  heavily  stocked,  has 
moderate  natural  reproduction,  and  flows  through  mostly  rural, 
wooded  areas.  From  the  dam  at  Tatamy,  located  off  Route  33 
about  7 miles  north  of  Easton,  downstream  to  the  dam  at  Penn 
Pump  Park,  the  stream  is  managed  as  wild  trout  waters.  This  216- 
mile  stretch  is  characterized  by  a limestone  streambed,  many  cold, 
underwater  springs,  and  a large  population  of  wild  brown  trout. 
The  other  section,  classified  the  same,  starts  approximately  2 '/> 
miles  below  Penn  Pump  Park  at  the  Benny  & Smith  dam,  at  the 
Bushkill  Drive  and  Bushkill  Park  Drive  intersection,  and  ends  1 '/> 
miles  downstream  at  the  Blackmill  dam  at  the  Easton  city  limits. 
The  section  between  the  wild  trout  waters  and  the  area  from  the 
Blackmill  dam  to  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware  are  heavily 
stocked,  but  also  contain  a large  population  of  wild  trout. 

Various  baits  at  the  beginning  of  the  trout  season  (worms, 
minnows,  salmon  eggs,  corn,  and  spinners)  are  successful. 
However,  anglers  with  ultralight  gear  holding  four-pound- 
test  line  with  a minimal  amount  of  lead  seem  to  have  the  fullest 
creels  and  biggest  smiles  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  Bushkill 

Fly  fishing  enthusiasts  find  the  Bushkill  very  productive.  Caddis 
nymphs,  streamers,  and  Muddler  Minnows  fished  slowly  and  deep 
are  the  early-season  favorites.  At  the  end  of  April  through  May, 
nymphs  or  dry  flies  like  the  Green  Caddis  are  very  productive. 
From  the  middle  of  May  until  the  middle  of  June  the  Sulpher 
hatch  or  Pale  Evening  Dun  comes  on  hot  and  heavy  in  the 
evenings.  Try  the  spent-wing  spinners  toward  the  end  of  the  hatch. 
During  the  morning  at  the  end  of  June  and  Caenis  hatch  arrives  at 
daybreak  and  continues  (coming  off  later  each  morning)  through 
July  into  August.  Late  evening  during  July  and  August  a small 
black  and  brown  caddis  (Chimarra)  is  excellent  fished  wet  or  dry. 
Terrestrials,  especially  ants,  and  beetles  are  productive  in  late 
summer  into  fall. 


from  the  Borough  of  Bangor  downstream  six  miles  to  the 
confluence  with  the  Delaware  at  the  village  of  Martins  Creek. 

Warmwater  action 

The  Delaware  River,  renowned  for  its  shad  fishing  from  April 
until  June,  is  probably  Pennsylvania’s  best-kept  secret  for 
warmwater  fishing.  Angling  pressure  is  light  compared  to  the 
Susquehanna  and  Allegheny  rivers.  Muskellunge  of  remarkable 
size  and  weight  can  be  found  in  any  eddy.  Large  baitfish  or  lures 
could  possibly  help  you  land  a state  record. 

If  you  want  to  catch  smallmouth  bass  until  your  arms  ache,  try 
an  early-morning  float  trip  or  the  riffled  areas  flowing  into  the 
eddies.  Smallmouth  bass  seem  to  be  more  prevalent  from  the 
Sandts  Eddy  Access  north  to  the  county  line. 

Walleye  can  also  be  found  in  good  abundance  in  every  eddv. 
especially  in  the  fall  and  spring.  Quarter-ounce  jigs  ot  various 


The  Monocacy 

The  Monocacy  Creek,  another  excellent  limestone  stream,  is 
stocked  at  Bath  (located  on  Route  512),  downstream  for  about 
two  miles.  The  area  north  of  Bath  has  a healthy  native  population. 
From  the  junction  of  routes  22  and  512  downstream  to  1 Hicks  Mill 
Dam,  which  is  located  in  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  the  stream  is 
managed  as  wild  trout  water  (about  two  miles).  From  the  1 Hicks 
Mill  Dam  downstream  to  the  confluence,  stocked  trout  are  added 
with  the  excellent  wild  population.  Wild  brook  and  brown  trout 
can  be  found  in  the  city  limits  of  Bethlehem. 

Two  other  excellent  stocked  streams  with  excellent  aesthetic 
value  and  much  lighter  fishing  pressure  are  the  Hokendauqua 
Creek,  starting  at  the  village  of  Point  Phillips  downstream  for  12 
miles  to  the  Borough  of  Northampton.  Also  try  Martins  Creek 


colors,  fished  slowly  and  on  the  bottom,  are  your  best  bet. 

Bullheads,  channel  catfish,  bluegills.  and  perch  can  also  be 
caught  in  the  Delaware.  Lake  fishing  is  limited  in  Northampton 
County.  Minsi  Lake,  located  north  of  Bangoron  Johnsonville 
Road,  is  a 122-acre  Fish  Commission-owned  lake  with 
populations  of  largemouth  bass,  pickerel,  walleye,  panfish,  and  an 
occasional  muskellunge.  Minsi  Lake  is  an  excellent  place  for  a 
family  outing.  Lots  of  room  for  shore  fishing,  restrooms,  picnic 
areas,  and  hiking  trails  can  add  up  to  an  enjoyable  familv  outing. 

If  you're  looking  for  excellent  fishing  and  outdoor  adventure 
close  to  home,  try  Northampton  Countv.  [77) 


Terry  M.  Hannuld  is  the  Northampton  Contu  v waterw  ays 
patrolman. 
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The  American  Shad 

by  Michael  L,  Kaufmann 


Among  fishermen,  environmentalists,  and  the  general  public  the 
American  shad,  Alosa  sapiclissima,  is  the  most  well-known  of 
Pennsylvania’s  anadromous  fish.  Anadromous  fish  spawn  in  fresh 
water  but  spend  most  of  their  lives  in  the  ocean  A member  of  the 
herring  family,  the  American  shad  has  commercial  value  for  its 
roe,  a well-known  delicacy,  and  as  table  fare.  Sportfishermen,  in 
ever-increasing  numbers,  are  discovering  the  fish's  tremendous 
fighting  ability.  Those  concerned  with  our  wildlife  legacy  press  for 
awareness  of  the  precarious  existence  of  American  shad  in  some 
river  systems  and  seek  restoration  of  the  species  to  other  systems. 
Historians,  fisherman’s  associations,  and  chambers  of  commerce 
reenact  through  day-long  festivals  the  harvest  and  preparation  of 
shad  in  river  communities  that  once  depended  on  this  early  spring 
food  source. 

The  body  of  an  American  shad  is  elongated,  slab-sided,  and 
fairly  deep.  The  head  is  broadly  triangular  with  translucent  jaw 
membranes  and  moderate-sized  eyes  with  well-developed  adipose 
eyelids.  Teeth  are  small,  weak,  and  few  in  number  The  tail  is 
deeply  forked.  A ridge  of  sharp,  tiny  plates  is  present  on  the 
ventral  side,  and  scales  are  easily  lost. 

American  shad  are  silver,  to  silver  with,  a brownish  tint  on  the 
sides,  blue  to  blue-green  dorsally,  and  silvery-white  centrally. 

There  is  a large  black  spot  adjacent  to  the  upper  “corner”  of  the 
gill  cover,  followed  by  a variable  number  of  smaller  spots; 
sometimes  second  and  third  rows  of  spots  are  present  beneath  and 
paralleling  the  first 

The  American  shad  is  distributed  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  North  America.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  they  range  from 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  in  Canada  to  the  St  Johns  River  in 
Tlorida.  Introduced  to  the  Sacramento  and  Columbia  rivers  in 
1871  and  in  British  Columbia  waters  in  1876,  the  American  shad’s 
Pacific  coast  range  now  extends  from  the  Mexican  border 
northward  to  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska.  In  Pennsylvania  American  shad 
once  spawned  throughout  much  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  river  basins.  Today  the  only  naturally  spawning 
population  in  the  Commonwealth  is  in  the  Delaware  River,  where 
in  recent  years  the  spring  spawning  run  has  totalled  approximately 
500,000  shad 

Atlantic  coast  movements  of  American  shad  have  been  partially 
documented  through  tagging  studies.  Following  spawning,  those 
adult  shad  that  return  to  the  ocean  from  streams  between  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Connecticut  River  migrate  northward 
with  ocean  stocks  of  subadults  to  the  Gulf  of  Maine  and  Bay  of 
Fundy,  which  they  inhabit  in  summer  and  fall.  Evidence  suggests 
that  adult  and  subadult  shad  migrate  to  the  mid-Atlantic  region 
between  southern  Long  Island  and  Nantucket  Shoals  for  the 
winter  months.  Adults  move  inshore  between  North  Carolina  and 
Long  Island  in  January  or  February.  From  February  to  May  they 
migrate  north  or  south  to  their  native  spawning  streams  and 
spawn.  Juvenile  shad  migrate  from  their  native  streams  in  fall, 
probably  winter  in  the  mid  Atlantic  area,  and  migrate  the 
following  summer  with  subadults  and  post-spawning  adults  to  the 
Gull  of  Maine. 

The  spring  spawning  migration  and  spawning  activities  are  in 
large  part  stimulated  by  rising  coastal  and  river  water 
temperatures.  Using  the  Delaware  River  stocks  as  an  example  of 
the  migratory  progression,  the  shad  first  appear  in  the  lower 


Delaware  Bay  in  early  March  at  about  4I°F.  and  peak  in  number 
at  45° F Included  among  the  Delaware  River  shad  at  this  point, 
however,  are  more  shad  bound  for  other  coastal  river  systems  The 
first  shad  generally  reach  the  lower  Delaware  River  at  New  Hope 
during  the  initial  two  weeks  of  April  at  46°-50°F.  and  peak  at 
51°-54°F.  At  a rate  of  4 5 to  8 miles  per  day,  the  leading  edge  of 
the  migration  generally  enters  the  area  from  Bushkill  to 
Matamoras  in  mid-April  as  the  run  peaks  at  New  Hope.  Shad 
continue  to  move  upstream  into  the  East  and  West  branches  of 
the  Delaware  River 

Initially,  the  sex  ratio  of  the  run  is  approximately  90  percent  males 
to  10  percent  females,  but  as  the  migration  progresses,  dominance 
gradually  shifts  to  the  females.  Associated  with  sexual  differences 
are  differences  in  age  and  size.  The  majority  of  the  males  are 
four-year-olds,  and  the  next  largest  group  is  the  five-year-olds 
These  “bucks”  average  about  19  to  22  inches  in  length.  The 
majority  of  the  females  are  five-year-olds,  and  the  next  most 
common  group  is  six-year-olds  These  “roes”  average 
approximately  22  to  24  inches  in  length. 

Spawning  occurs  in  suitable  habitat  from  near  Point  Pleasant 
upstream  to  the  East  and  West  branches  at  water  temperatures  of 
54°  F.  or  warmer.  Depending  on  location,  the  spawning  period 
runs  from  mid-April  through  June,  climaxing  in  May. 

Larval  shad  hatch  from  eggs  lodged  in  bottom  rubble  in  6-15 
days  at  water  temperatures  of  52°-63°F.  At  a length  of  about  one- 
half  inch  the  yolk  sac  is  absorbed  and  larvae  begin  to  feed  on 
planktonic  Crustacea  and  insect  larvae.  Later  in  summer,  adult, 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  insects  become  part  ot  the  diet.  As  three- 
inch  to  five-inch  fingerlings,  the  shad  emigrate  to  tidal  waters  in 
fall  and  the  diet  shifts  to  copepods.  As  subadults  and  adults,  the 
shad  feed  on  plankton,  mainly  mysid  shrimp  and  copepods. 

American  shad  populations  in  Pennsylvania  are  limited  most  by 
habitat  losses  associated  with  dams  and  pollution.  Natural 
movements  of  shad  into  the  Juniata  and  Susquehanna  rivers  were 
eliminated  by  the  construction  of  dams  on  the  lower 
Susquehanna  Shad  have  not  spawned  in  the  Schuylkill  and 
Lehigh  rivers  since  the  early  1800s  because  barriers  were  created 
by  low-head  dams. 

Delaware  River  shad  populations  are  greatly  reduced  from 
historical  levels  by  the  effects  of  municipal  and  industrial  pollution 
on  the  dissolved  oxygen  concentrations  in  their  migration  route 
and  former  principal  spawning  area,  the  Delaware  River  estuary. 

The  technologies  exist  to  overcome  these  obstacles  through 
fishway  construction  on  necessary  dams,  breaches  ol  unnecessary 
dams,  development  of  waste  treatment  facilities  that  keep  pace 
with  population  and  industrial  growth,  and  through  more 
responsible  water  allocations  by  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission.  The  objectives  of  private  citizens,  organized 
sportsmen,  and  conservation  agencies  are  to  restore  spawning 
migrations  of  shad  to  river  systems  that  historically  supported 
shad  populations  and  to  expand  the  annual  spawning  population 
in  the  Delaware  River  through  application  of  these  technologies,  r — 


Michael  L.  Kaufmann  earned  a bachelor  of  si  ience  degree  m 
biology  from  Penn  State  and  a master  of  science  degree  in  biology 
from  Clarion  Slate  University  He  is  a Fish  Commission  area 
fisheries  manager  headquartered  in  Revere. 
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Bellefonte,  William  Hoover,  Superintendent 814-355-4159 

RD  4,  Box  230,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Benner  Spring,  William  Kennedy,  Superintendent 814-355-4837 

RD  1,  Box  485,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Big  Spring,  Eugene  J.  Rozaieski,  Superintendent 717-776-3170 

RD  4,  Box  341,  Newville,  PA  17241 

Corry-Union  City,  Tom  L.  Clark,  Superintendent 814-664-2122 

Corry,  PA  16407 

Fairview,  Neil  Shea,  Superintendent 814-474-1514 

2000  Lohrer  Road,  P.O.  Box  531,  Fairview,  PA  16415 

Huntsdale,  Ted  Dingle,  Superintendent 717-486-3419 

Box  393,  RD  5,  Carlisle,  PA  17013 

Linesville,  James  Harvey,  Superintendent  814-683-4451 

Box  127,  Linesville,  PA  16424 

Oswayo,  D.  Ray  Merriman,  Superintendent 814-698-2102 

RD  2,  Box  84,  Coudersport,  PA  16915 

Pleasant  Gap,  John  Bair,  Superintendent 814-359-5132 

Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Pleasant  Mount,  Zenas  Bean,  Superintendent 717-448-2101 

Pleasant  Mount,  PA  18453 

Reynoldsdale,  Ralph  Berkey,  Superintendent 814-839-2211 

New  Paris,  PA  15554 

Tionesta,  Charles  Mann,  Superintendent 814-755-3524 

Tionesta,  PA  16365 


State  Headquarters:  3532  Walnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  PA  17109. 
Mailing  Address:  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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For  someone  outside  of  government,  the  system  of  laws,  regulations 
and  policies  is  no  doubt  confusing. 

The  General  Assembly  has  entrusted  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  with  broad  authority  to  regulate  fishing  and  boating  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  course,  our  regulatory  authority  extends  to 
reptiles,  amphibians  and  other  aquatic  organisms.  Most  of  our  public 
is  familiar  with  seasons,  sizes,  creel  limits,  and  the  various  rules  that 
boaters  follow.  These  are  all  regulations,  and  violations  of  such 
regulations  are  criminal  offenses. 

The  10-member  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  considers  proposed 
regulations  at  public  meetings  and  from  there  they  move  authorization 
of  publication  as  notices  of  proposed  rulemaking.  More  comments  are 
taken  from  the  public,  and  presuming  no  substantive  changes  are 
made,  the  proposal  is  usually  finally  adopted  at  a subsequent 
Commission  meeting.  This  process  is  orderly  and  the  public  input  is 
sought  quite  often  before  we  even  propose  such  regulations.  Frequently 
these  regulations  result  from  suggestions  from  the  public.  The  eight- 
member  Boating  Advisory  Board  is  a great  source  of  ideas  and  input, 
and  we  get  similar  advice  from  the  Herpetological  Advisory 
Committee. 

However,  there  are  some  people  who  believe  that  we  should  regulate 
by  petition.  Just  the  other  day  we  received  one  with  a great  number  of 
signatures,  and  all  that  was  at  the  top  of  the  page  on  which  they  all 
signed  their  names  was,  “We  the  undersigned  believe  that  the  change 
should  be  made  as  submitted.”  How  do  they  know  that  whatever  they 
signed  is  going  to  be  attached  to  what  they  think  it  is  to  accompany? 

We  have  had  a lot  of  experience  with  petitions,  and  speaking  in  all 
frankness,  it  would  appear  that  a great  number  of  these  have  been 
signed  in  a grocery  store,  a drugstore  or  at  a bar,  where  under  certain 
circumstances,  rather  than  cause  a scene,  many  people  would  be  willing 
to  sign  anything.  We  have  had  a number  of  petitions  analyzed  and 
found  that  there  were  false  addresses  given;  we  have  found  such  names 
as  Richard  M.  Nixon,  W.C.  Fields,  and  Mickey  Mouse,  and  indeed 
some  of  our  own  names  signed  on  such  documents.  1 have  a feeling  a 
lot  of  people  who  have  signed  these  things  are  deadly  serious  and  very 
sincere  and  we  should  not  denigrate  their  efforts.  We  recognize  that 
petitions  are  necessary  for  filing  for  elective  office  and  each  signature 
on  those  is  very  thoroughly  investigated. 

There  is  also  another  method  used  by  some  to  try  to  influence  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  proposed  regulations.  One  of  these  occurred 
recently  when  the  Commissioners  were  about  to  take  a final  vote  on 
the  prohibition  of  sacking  contests  and  free  handling  at  rattlesnake 
hunts.  In  an  effort  to  influence  the  vote,  members  of  one  club  were  able 
to  get  landowners  on  about  10  miles  of  a stream  to  post  their  property 
the  day  after  preseason  trout  stocking  to  be  re-opened  to  the  public 
only  if  the  Commission  made  things  come  out  “their”  way.  That  has  to 
be  considered  blackmail,  and  those  who  took  part  will  find  that  there  is 
a law  by  which  they  shall  be  civilly  liable  to  the  Commission  for  the 
value  of  the  fish  falsely  procured  and  shall  not  be  eligible  in  the  future 
to  receive  fish  from  the  Commission. 

It  is  a shame  some  think  that  they  can  get  their  way  in  this  manner, 
here  is  an  excellent  system  for  getting  ideas  put  into  regulations.  We 
prefer  to  stick  with  that  system  and  hope  that  our  public  will,  too. 
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This  month’s  front  cover,  photographed  by  Nick  Sisley, 
shows  a bass  fisherman  who  used  the  latest  successful 
tactics  for  Pennsylvania  waterways.  Be  sure  to  add  the 
article  on  page  4 to  your  bass  fishing  know-how.  And 
for  a lot  more  lowdown  on  warmwater  fishing,  check 
out  this  month’s  special  feature,  Warmwater  Fishing  in 

Pennsylvania. 
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hile  bass  season  now  remains  open  year- 
round  on  Pennsylvania’s  rivers  and 
streams  and  on  lakes  Wallenpaupack. 
Raystown,  and  Kinzua,  the  remaining 
lakes,  reservoirs,  and  ponds  in  the  state 
are  closed  to  bass  fishing  from  April  14 
to  June  16.  When  the  regular  season  opens  June  16,  the 
how-to  of  catching  largemouth  (smallmouth.  too)  is  quite 
different  than  it  might  have  been  from  late  April  through 
early  June.  Here  are  tips  that  can  help  you  increase  your 
bass  catches  during  the  first  few  days  and  weeks  after  the 
regular  bass  season  opens. 

Before  opening  day  make  a concerted  attempt  to 
secure  permission  to  fish  for  bass  at  a private  pond. 
While  the  opening  day  of  bass  season  may  not  draw 
as  many  anglers  to  Commonwealth  waters  as  the  opening 
day  of  trout  season,  each  year  more  sportsmen  are  turning 
on  to  bass  fishing.  Consequently,  fishing  some  public 
waters  can  mean  crowded  launch  ramps  and  not  as  much 
casting  room  as  you  might  have  expected. 

Many  Pennsylvania  lakes  are  noted  for  their  clear 
bottoms  and  lack  of  cover.  Still,  most  such  lakes  do 
hold  a largemouth  population.  Try  to  locate  as  much 
minimal  cover  as  possible,  preferably  before  the  season. 
The  fish,  though  they  frequent  such  cover,  may  not 
actually  be  in  the  structure.  If  they’re  feeding,  the  bass 
may  be  in  even  shallower  water,  perhaps  between  the 
cover  and  the  shoreline.  Try  probing  these  areas  with 
appropriate  lures. 

Because  many  bass  will  be  shallow,  especially  those 
actively  feeding  (and  thus  usually  easier  to  catch), 
expect  fish  in  “skinny”  water  to  be  spooky.  Lean 
toward  lighter  lures,  lighter  lines,  and  soft  touchdowns, 
and  keep  the  boat  and  your  casting  motions  as  far  away 
from  the  payoff  zone  as  possible. 
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Bass  love  lily  pads,  and  the  early  part  of  the  regular 
season  is  no  exception.  If  you  fish  a lake  where  lily 
pads  are  prevalent,  try  fishing  a live  minnow 
suspended  below  a bobber.  Cast  so  the  minnow  can  swim 
right  at  the  edge  of  the  lily  pad  patch. 

he  majority  of  the  state’s  bass  will  be  finished 

I spawning  by  opening  day.  However,  to  ensure  top- 
quality  future  fishing  in  your  favorite  waters, 
carefully  release  any  bass  you  catch  if  you  suspect  the  fish 
came  off  a spawning  bed.  Never  take  home  more  than  you 
can  use,  even  if  that  means  keeping  less  than  the  limit. 
Learn  how  to  fish  a jigging  spoon.  The  technique  is 
to  drop  the  spoon  over  the  side  of  the  boat  until  it 
reaches  the  cover  below,  whether  that  cover  is  a 
dropoff,  shelf,  cut  bank,  weed  bed,  or  whatever.  The 
spoon  is  wound  up  off  the  bottom  slightly.  Next,  rip  the 
rod  tip  up,  then  let  the  jigging  spoon  fall  back  slowly. 

When  the  line  tightens,  repeat  by  ripping  the  rod  tip  up. 
Use  an  electric  trolling  motor  or  the  wind  to  keep  your 
boat  moving  and  drifting  continually  over  new  cover. 

This  method  is  used  most  effectively  on  Presque  Isle 
Bay  in  the  early  season,  but  it  works  on  many  of  the 
state’s  waters.  Three  reasons  account  for  its  exceptional 
effectiveness.  First,  the  spoon  stays  in  the  payoff  zone  for 
long,  long  minutes,  so  there’s  no  retrieving  through  dead 
water.  Second,  very  few  Pennsylvania  anglers  are  willing 
to  pay  close  enough  attention  to  their  depth  finder  so  that 
they  maintain  their  position  over  and  near  the  cover 
they’re  trying  to  work.  Those  who  do  stay  in  the  right 
place  can  enjoy  exceptional  success.  Third,  because  this 
technique  is  used  so  infrequently  in  the  state,  it’s  a new 
look  for  the  bass,  not  a lure  type  and  a presentation  that 
they’ve  seen  countless  times  before. 

Trolling  metal-lipped  crankbaits  is  an  excellent  idea 
in  many  of  the  state’s  lakes,  but  it’s  particularly 
popular  off  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie.  Here  the  drill 
is  to  look  constantly  for  structure,  which  is  often  only  a 
slight  change  in  the  bottom,  but  then  to  work  such  an 
area  back  and  forth.  Metal-lipped  crankbaits  like  the 
Bomber,  Mudbug,  Hellbender,  and  others  tend  to  reach 
the  correct  depths  most  often  in  Lake  Erie.  These  plug 
types  are  deep  divers,  so  they  get  to  deeper  structure  very 
effectively  in  other  waters  within  the  state,  too. 

I have  not  tried  this  approach  at  Kinzua,  but  I’ve 
wanted  to  since  1981.  That  was  the  year  Greg  Hines 
won  $50,000  casting  a Zara  Spook  on  Lake  Mead 
(on  the  Nevada  and  Arizona  border).  Allegheny  Reservoir 
has  something  in  common  with  Lake  Mead — clear  water. 
Greg  used  the  Spook  because  he  could  make  long  casts, 
thus  keeping  his  boat  out  of  the  payoff  zone.  Getting  too 
close  makes  it  easy  for  the  bass  to  see  the  angler  in  clear 
water,  so  the  fish  are  more  prone  to  “spook.”  Also,  the 
Spook  kicks  up  plenty  of  surface  fuss,  turning  180  degrees 
with  each  twitch  of  the  rod  tip,  but  it  doesn’t  move  back 
toward  the  boat  very  fast.  1 believe  Greg’s  Spook 
technique  will  work  at  Kinzua,  and  I’m  going  to  try  it  this 
year-long  casts,  reasonably  light  line,  and  “walking  the 
dog”  with  a Zara  Spook. 

BWhen  the  walleye  fishing  came  on  strong  at  Kinzua, 
the  smallmouth  action  tapered  off.  John  Galida  of 
Prospect,  PA,  one  of  the  state’s  best  bass  fishermen. 
Tells  me  that  a tournament  bassers  saw  fewer  walleye  when 
they  fished  Kinzua  in  1983,  but  they  hooked  large  numbers 
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of  8-inch  to  10-inch  bass.  He  thinks  1984  and  1985  are 
going  to  be  banner  smallmouth  years  at  Kinzua.  One  of 
his  favorite  lures  is  the  topwater  Devil’s  Horse,  fished 
around  the  flats  in  the  back  of  some  Kinzua  bays.  Stick 
baits  and  other  topwaters  with  props  are  also  very  good, 
hut  don’t  forget  the  Zara  Spook  in  this  same  situation. 

Another  top  smallmouth  bait  at  Kinzua  will  be 
the  smoke-colored  grub  fished  on  a '/8-ounce  or 
'/4-ounce  jig.  Galida  recommends  casting  visible 
structure  at  Kinzua,  like  stumps  (1  bet  this  tip  will  work 
on  numerous  other  Pennsylvania  waters,  too).  Keep  the 
boat  as  far  back  from  the  target  area  as  possible.  Opt  for 
light  lines,  soft  rods,  and  Polaroid  glasses  to  make  it  easier 
to  spot  the  underwater  structure  you’re  seeking. 

The  smoke  grub  is  also  an  effective  lure  with 
which  to  drift  fish.  The  '/4-ounce  offering  w'as 
wicked  last  June  and  July  in  approximately  25 
feet  of  water  off  the  Lake  Erie  shoreline.  Many  anglers 
drifting  these  lifelike  smoke  grubs  picked  up  limits  of  both 
walleye  and  smallmouth  the  same  day! 

The  smoke  grub  was  also  a top  producer  at 
Raystown  Dam  last  summer.  Similar  to  the 
method  used  at  Kinzua,  many  anglers  cast  these 
little  jigs  to  shallow,  visible  structure.  Many  others  enjoyed 
equal  success,  particularly  with  Raystown  smallmouth,  by 
drifting  a little  smoke  grub  in  deeper  water,  often  over  the 
tops  of  submersed  treetops. 

jjjT^Galida  told  me  that  a unique  5 '/2-inch  plastic 
k Tworm  pre-rigged  with  three  exposed  hooks, 
j fjf^J|called  the  Plow  Jockey,  was  one  of  the  hottest 
lures  at  Raystown  last  year.  It  is  tied  on  with  little  or  no 
weight  and  then  fished  on  a dead  drift.  Of  course,  it  pays 
to  drift  around  structure  that  bass  are  known  to  frequent. 
Bass  clubs,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pish  Commission  and 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  have  planted  a number 
of  cut  down  trees  into  Raystown,  then  cabled  them  into 
place.  This  is  particularly  good  structure  to  drift  with  one 
of  those  unusual  Plow  Jockey  plastic  worms. 

The  planted  trees  are  also  perfect  summer  spots 
to  fish  Rapala’s  new  crankbait,  the  Shad  Rap. 
Practically  every  other  Pennsylvania  lake  and 
stream  has  its  share  of  trees  that  have  fallen  in  from  the 
bank,  too.  These  areas  are  perfect  for  holding  bass.  The 
reason  1 recommend  the  Shad  Rap  for  this  situation 
instead  of  one  of  the  other  thousand  or  so  crankbaits 
available  is  that  the  new  Rapala  can  and  should  be  fished 
slowly.  Other  crankbaits  simply  don’t  look  natural  when 
they’re  slowed  way  down.  Their  side-to-side  wobble  is  too 
wide.  The  Shad  Rap’s  wobble  is  very  narrow.  The  lure  is 
also  very  close  to  neutral  buoyancy.  When  stopped,  the 
Shad  Rap  actually  backs  up.  No  other  crankbait  does 
that.  I doubt  that  the  manufacturer  designed  in  this 
feature;  it  just  happens  to  be  there. 

Let’s  say  you  run  a Shad  Rap  down  along  the  outer  end 
of  a semi-submerged  tree  in  late  June.  In  the  first  place,  it 
looks  natural  because  it  appears  unalarmed  and  moves 
slowly.  At  the  end  of  the  tree,  where  any  self-respecting 
bass  should  be,  you  stop  the  plug.  Slowly  it  backs  up,  as  if 
it  suddenly  saw  the  bass  there.  It  looks  so  natural! 
Raystown  stripers  can  be  caught  using  the  same  approach. 
[Tamarack  Lake  in  Crawford  County  has 
{become  particularly  weed-choked.  It’s  difficult  to 
fish,  but  some  experts  have  figured  out  how. 
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Many  other  lakes  in  the  state  are  similarly  weed-choked, 
so  try  what  the  experienced  anglers  enjoy  success  with  at 
Tamarack.  Actually,  professional  bass  fishermen  solved 
the  problem  of  taking  largemouth  from  weed-choked 
waters.  In  a word,  the  answer  is  “flipping.” 

Instead  of  casting,  a length  of  line  is  allowed  to  hang 
down  from  the  rod  tip,  maybe  seven  to  12  feet,  then  the 
lure  is  flipped  (not  swung)  into  tiny  openings  in  the  weeds. 
The  bait  is  then  yo-yoed  up  and  down  at  various  depths  in 
the  weed  bed.  Favored  lures  for  Hipping  at  Tamarack  are 
Tom  Mann’s  new  Electric  Grape  Auger  Tail  and  the 
common  jig  and  pig. 

John  Galida  told  me  that  one  of  last  season’s  most 
effective  Tamarack  lures,  fished  over  the  weed  beds  before 
the  tops  started  emerging  through  the  surface,  was 
Heddon’s  Moss  Boss  in  either  a white  or  frog  pattern. 

That  lure  type  would  be  equally  effective  in  other  lakes  in 
early  summer,  before  the  weed  tops  begin  growing  through 
the  surface. 

Lake  Wilhelm  in  Mercer  County  has  its  share  of 
weeds,  too.  For  some  reason  it  doesn’t  get  as 
much  pressure  as  many  of  the  state’s  largemouth 
reservoirs.  Because  weeds  aren’t  quite  as  numerous  here, 
it’s  possible  to  cast  the  weed  bed  edges,  especially  those 
found  on  points,  and  for  this  purpose  crankbaits  have 
been  most  effective.  A lake  favorite  is  the  Bomber  Model 
A (a  plastic-lipped  crank).  The  best-selling  colors  are  the 
fire  tiger  and  the  green  crawdad.  For  fishing  shallow 
weeds  and  other  shallow  structure  at  Wilhelm,  try  the 
Harrison  Hodge  Weed  Wing  buzzer.  If  the  fishing 
conditions  I’ve  described  for  Lake  Wilhelm  come  close  to 
matching  the  waters  you’ll  be  fishing  during  the  early  bass 
season,  try  these  two  lures. 

Lake  Arthur  in  Butler  County  is  John  Galida’s 
home  lake,  and  he’s  almost  impossible  to  outfish 
there.  Though  I’ve  fished  this  3,200-acre 
impoundment  a number  of  times,  1 still  rely  on  John  for 
excellent  advice. 

John  says,  “Expect  early-season  bass  to  be  in  shallow 
water,  say  two  to  four  feet,  and  they’re  often  in  the  area 
between  the  weed  beds  end  and  the  shoreline.  Cast  these 
areas  relentlessly  with  either  a buzz  bait  or  a spinnerbait.  I 
like  to  work  chartreuse  and  white  buzzers  early  and  late  in 
the  day,  and  blue  and  chartreuse  spinnerbaits  fished  on  the 
weed  edge  close  to  shore  after  the  sun  is  up  and  then  well 
into  the  late  afternoon.  The  '/(-ounce  buzzer  or  spinner  is 
usually  the  best  size,  but  the  % can  outproduce  it  on 
occasion.” 

John  also  likes  to  fish  Lake  Arthur  at  night.  If  he’s 
fishing  a spinnerbait  or  buzzer  between  the  shoreline  and 
the  edge  of  the  weed  beds,  he’ll  usually  choose  a black 
one.  However,  the  black  jointed  Jitterbug  continues  to  be 
a top  producer  at  this  lake,  which  features  easy  access 
because  of  Interstate  79.  Each  year  there’s  a contest  for  the 
top  30  bass  taken  from  the  lake.  Fishing  the  Jitterbug  at 
night  consistently  accounts  for  a third  to  a half  of  these 
bigger  fish,  many  of  them  running  over  five  pounds! 

Try  night  fishing  in  the  early  summer,  especially 
if  you  know  the  waters  are  heavily  fished  or  if 
the  waterway  has  lots  of  recreational  boat  traffic 
in  the  daytime.  Using  topwaters  over  weed  beds  is  a fun 
way  to  fish;  most  nighttime  anglers  tend  to  have  less 
trouble  with  snags  fishing  such  places,  and  it’s  effective! 
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New  lures,  tike  Rapala's  Shad  Rap,  for  one,  are  fooling 
Pennsylvania’s  bucketmouths.  See  the  specifies  in  item 
14  for  the  complete  lowdown. 


It  % 
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On  calm  evenings  in  late  June  or  early  July,  I 
love  to  cast  a light  balsa  plug  like  a Rapala  or 
A.C.  Shiner  to  visible  structure.  Make  accurate 
casts,  work  on  feather-soft  touchdowns,  and  then  give 
these  little  plugs  an  immediate  but  slight  twitch  as  soon  as 
they  hit  the  surface.  Don’t  twitch  the  lure  so  hard  that  it 
moves  out  of  the  target  area.  It  pays  to  cast  slightly 
beyond  the  target,  then  give  it  that  tiny,  attention-getting 
twitch.  Next,  start  counting  to  yourself,  “One  thousand 
one,  one  thousand  two,”  etc.  Don’t  twitch  the  lure  until 
you  count  to  13,  14,  or  15.  You’ll  be  surprised  how  much 
your  early-season  bassing  improves  bv  following  this 
suggestion  and  this  more  patient  approach. 

The  900  Crippled  Killer  is  a plug  that’s  totally 
unique  in  my  experience,  and  it's  one  that  was 
developed  for  Pennsylvania  bass  fishing  way 
back  in  1937.  For  a number  of  years  this  lure  was  out  of 
production  because  the  Phillips  Lure  Company,  which 
produced  it,  went  out  of  business.  The  Crippled  Killer  is 
now  back  in  production,  manufactured  right  here  in 
Pennsylvania  again,  this  time  by  Gaines/Phillips  in 
Gaines,  PA.  The  Crippled  Killer  900  series  is  unique 
because  it’s  a sinker  that  looks  like  a topwater,  and  it  has 
freely  turning  propellers  both  fore  and  aft.  It's  an  excellent 
smallmouth  lure,  but  the  counterfeit  is  a Fine  one  for 
largemouth,  too. 

Fish  this  plug  with  a stop-and-start  retrieve.  When  it 
stops,  those  props  continue  to  turn,  and  this  really  gets  a 
fish’s  dander  up,  especially  those  Pennsylvania 
bronzebacks.  Try  this  for  smallmouth:  Work  the  900  stop- 
and-go  style  around  rocky  ledges  in  our  state’s  rivers.  This 
lure  is  also  super-effective  cast  across  deeper  pools  in 
Pennsylvania’s  larger  rivers,  just  before  those  pools  rush 
into  the  riffles  below.  While  smallmouth  in  residence  may 
be  reluctant  to  come  all  the  way  to  the  surface  because  of 
the  current,  they’ll  often  come  part-way,  and  for  some 
reason  our  broad-shouldered  river  bass  seem  to  hate  these 
unique  plugs.  Makes  for  unreal  strikes. 

If  fishing  for  largemouth,  try  casting  the  900  Crippled 
Killer  along  weed  bed  edges  with  the  same  start-and-stop 
approach  to  the  retrieve.  Another  condition  to  try  it  in 
would  be  when  you  can  see  visible  structure.  But  by 
casting  a topwater  plug  you  can’t  get  the  bass  to  come  up 
all  the  way  to  the  top.  Maybe  the  best  you  can  get  is  a 
Hash  of  white  belly,  indicating  that  the  Fish  are  interested, 
but  they  won’t  come  Five  or  six  or  more  feet  to  the 
surface.  This  is  the  time  to  break  out  the  900  Crippled 
Killer,  then  work  it  stop-and-go  style  a foot  or  so  off  the 
bottom. 

While  many  of  these  tips  might  work  all  through  the 
summer  and  well  into  the  fall,  every  one  of  them  can  be 
effective  when  the  Pennsylvania  bass  season  opens  June 
16.  Get  out  there  and  give  them  a try.  fpT] 


Writer-photographer  Nick  Sisley,  who  calls  Pennsylvania 
home,  has  traveled  on  assignment  throughout  the  United 
States  and  20  countries.  Panfish  U.S.A.,  his  latest  fishing 
book,  is  published  by  Winchester  Press. 
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On  shore,  stack  rocks  to  support 
the  grate,  and  build  a fire  under  the 
grate.  Then  add  chopped  fresh  onions 
to  canned  potatoes,  and  fry  them  in 
the  iron  skillet.  Open  the  can  of  beans 
and  set  it  on  the  grate,  but  not  directly 
over  the  fire.  Boil  water  in  the  pot  for 
coffee. 

While  the  beans  and  potatoes  cook, 
clean  your  fish  on  a boat  oar,  and 
rinse  your  hands,  tools,  and  fish  in 
water.  Next,  use  the  empty  potato  can 
to  mix  a batter  of  buckwheat  flour 
with  crumbs,  evaporated  milk,  egg, 
salt,  and  pepper. 

Dip  the  fish  in  the  batter  and  fry 
them  with  chopped  onions  in  the 
bubbling  shortening.  Enjoy  the  smell 
of  fish  frying  with  fresh  onions  adding 
to  the  aroma.  When  your  fish  are 
done,  set  each  quickly  browned  piece 
to  drain  on  a clean  cloth. 


Mention  the  words  shore 
lunch,  and  everyone’s 
mouth  starts  to  water. 
Nothing  tastes,  smells,  or  looks  better 
than  fresh  fish,  which  you’ve  caught, 
cooked  over  an  open  fire  in  a relaxed 
outdoor  setting.  All  you  need  are 
cooking  utensils,  a place  to  cook  and 
eat  your  meal,  and  a few  hours  to  fish 
for  your  catch. 

Specifically,  you’ll  need  the  grate 
from  a barbeque  grill,  two  iron 
skillets,  canned  beans,  canned 
potatoes,  one  large  onion,  one  pound 
of  solid  shortening,  one  egg,  one  can 
of  evaporated  milk,  instant  coffee,  a 
quart  jar  of  buckwheat  flour,  bread 
crumbs,  salt  and  pepper,  canned  fruit, 
cookies,  serving  plates,  silverware, 
napkins,  fillet  knife,  can  opener, 
coffee  pot,  matches,  hot  pan  holders, 
and  a clean  cloth. 


When  it’s  time  to  eat, 
oat  cushions  for  seats.  Then 
savor  your  succulent  lunch  while  you 
listen  to  the  sound  of  water  lapping 
against  the  shore. 

Remember  that  no  camping  or 
open  fires  are  permitted  on  Fish 
Commission  property,  and  you  must 
have  permission  to  build  or  tend  a fire 
on  private  property.  Be  sure  you 
know  the  law  regarding  fires  when 
you  plan  this  activity.  In  addition, 
don’t  litter.  Take  your  garbage  with 
you  and  dispose  of  it  properly. 

Preparation,  eating,  and  clean-up 
takes  I/2  to  two  hours.  Most  people, 
however,  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  sit  back,  relax,  and 
enjoy  the  picturesque  surroundings. 

No  doubt  about  it,  shore  lunches 
are  a fisherman’s  dream  and  a must 
for  every  vacationer.  Try  it.  You’ll 
love  it!  1 P*1 
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Here  are  the  experts’  secrets  for  taking  the  biggest  carp  hawgs. 


Fishing 

Tricks 


by  Lefty  Kreh 


Ask  the  average  angler  what  he 
thinks  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  freshwater  fish  to 
hook,  fight,  and  catch,  and  he’ll 
probably  answer  the  carp.  It  has  the 
ability  to  live  just  about  anywhere, 
and  it’s  found  in  many  waters  that 
other  fish  can’t  tolerate.  The  state 
record  is  a 52-pound  behemoth,  and 
there  are  trophies  just  like  it  in 
canals,  lakes,  rivers,  and  ponds. 

The  carp  is  maligned  by  many  who 
claim  that  it  is  a poor  fighter  and 
even  poorer  eating.  I think  it’s  a great 
fish,  often  difficult  to  fool,  and  when 
hooked  it  fights  as  well  as  any  of  our 
freshwater  species.  It  was  brought  to 
Europe  from  Asia  and  finally  in  1876 
to  America  because  it  was  a prized 
food  fish. 


Carp  sharpies 

Becoming  a successful  carp  angler 
is  every  bit  as  hard  as  becoming  a 
good  trout  fisherman.  The  two 
species  are  different  and  require  their 
own  set  of  angling  techniques.  A 
good  carp  fisherman  is  just  as  skilled 
as  one  who  can  consistently  take 
brown  trout.  Trout  fishermen  take 
the  time  to  discover  how  and  where 
their  quarry  lives.  A good  carp 
fisherman  does  the  same. 

Most  of  the  time  carp  are 
vegetarians,  although  they're 
opportunists.  At  times  they’ll  eat 
hellgrammites,  minnows,  worms, 
crayfish,  and  they’ll  even  occasionally 
hit  an  artificial  lure.  Every  once  in  a 
while  someone  catches  a carp  on  a 
fly,  but  in  most  places  that’s  a rarity. 


They  prefer  slow-moving  water. 

The  riffles  in  a river  that  attract  bass 
and  trout  are  almost  always  devoid 
of  carp.  Rocky  stream  bottoms  are 
not  as  good  habitat  as  one  that  is 
slightly  mucky.  If  there  is  some 
vegetative  growth  on  the  bottom, 
that’s  even  better.  Here  they  will  grub 
for  snails  and  aquatic  plants.  In  rivers, 
look  for  the  deeper  holes.  They 
spawn  in  the  spring,  usually  in  May 
in  the  shallows.  But  most  of  the  time 
they  prefer  to  remain  in  deeper  water. 

Finding  carp 

There  are  two  methods  of  locating 
carp  in  rivers  and  in  lakes  that  aren't 
too  deep.  Carp  root  in  the  bottom 
while  feeding.  This  creates  a muddy 
streak  that’s  easily  detected  by 


Large  carp  on  a weak 
chain  stringer  can  get 
away  because  the  big 
ones  are  very  strong 
and  persistent.  The 
solution:  Run  a thin 
rope  through  the 
mouth,  out  the  gill, 
over  the  carp's  head, 
and  back  through  the 
other  gill. 


knowledgeable  anglers.  It  pays  to 
recognize  those  streaks.  If  the  streaks 
seem  to  be  moving  upstream,  plan  to 
cast  your  bait  accordingly.  In 
addition  to  those  mud  streaks,  carp 
often  release  trapped  gases  from  the 
bottom  as  they  grub.  These  appear 
on  the  surface  as  bubbles.  Bubbles 
and  mud  streaks  tip  off  the  wise 
angler. 

Tackle  for  carp  varies  according  to 
where  and  how  you  fish,  and  the  size 
of  the  quarry.  Some  equipment 
works  to  your  advantage,  however.  1 
prefer  lines  that  I can  easily  see.  With 
monofilament,  high-visibility  or 
fluorescent  lines  aid  a great  deal. 
Light-colored  dacron,  such  as 
Micron,  is  also  easy  to  see. 

Hooks 

Carp  have  a rubbery  but  soft 
mouth,  and  it’s  important  what  kind 
of  hook  you  use,  especially  if  you 
fool  a big  one.  Hooks  with  thick  or 
heavy  shanks  are  much  better  than 
thin  ones,  which  cut  through  the 
flesh,  allowing  the  fish  to  escape 
during  the  fight.  A favorite  of  some 
experienced  anglers  is  the  Wright  and 
McGill  (Eagle  Claw)  model  247 

Pennsylvania  Angler 


stainless  steel  hook. 

Many  top  anglers  figure  that  no 
hook  out  of  a box  is  sharp  enough.  I 
agree.  But  when  baitfishing  for  carp, 
the  sharp  hook  is  especially 
important.  The  hook  is  buried  inside 
the  bait,  and  when  the  fish  takes  it. 
you  must  be  able  to  drive  the  point 
through  the  bait  and  into  the  flesh. 
Sharp  hooks  are  going  to  do  that  a 
lot  better. 

Another  key  to  catching  carp  is 
being  able  to  match  hook  and  bait 
size.  In  many  places  carp  average 
about  five  pounds,  with  a rare  one 
topping  10.  A size-4  hook  is  about 
right  for  these  fish,  certainly,  no 
larger  than  a size  2.  But  in  waters 
w here  you  figure  some  of  the  fish 
may  be  bigger  than  15  or  20  pounds, 
hooks  should  range  in  sizes  from  1 to 
I /O.  If  you’re  after  carp  hawgs  of 
better  than  20  pounds,  a 3/0  to  5/0 
hook  is  best. 

Baits 

Any  doughball-type  bait  should 
cover  the  hook  in  a pear  shape.  Too 
little  covering  and  the  water  may 
w'ash  a portion  away,  exposing  the 
hook.  If  the  bait  is  too  large  for  the 


hook,  the  hook  will  miss  penetrating 
the  fish  on  the  strike.  A quick  and 
easy  way  to  make  bait  is  to  grasp 
half  a Shredded  Wheat  cereal  bisquit 
in  your  hand,  and  dip  it  quickly  in 
and  out  of  water.  Then  knead  the 
dampened  bisquit  until  it  turns  into  a 
tough,  gummy  mass.  This  can  be 
molded  around  a hook  and  will  stay 
on  well.  You  can  do  the  same  thing 
with  a slice  of  bread  or  oatmeal.  A 
series  of  whole-kernel  corn  strung  on 
a hook  also  takes  carp. 

When  a carp  first  inspects  a bait, 
he  picks  it  up  gently  and  drops  it. 

This  sends  faint  signals  through  the 
line-  but  don’t  strike.  Wait!  Carefully 
pick  up  the  outfit  and  clamp  your 
thumb  and  first  finger  around  the 
line.  The  key  is  to  pinch  the  line  and 
wait  until  the  carp  pulls  it  taut  - 
that’s  when  the  bait  is  in  his  mouth 
and  he’s  moving  away.  That’s  the 
time  to  strike! 

Some  anglers  use  a rig  with  two 
baited  hooks,  but  I once  lost  a giant 
carp  that  way.  The  carp  fought  well 
but  finally  got  over  a sunken  tree, 
where  the  other  dangling  bait  hooked 
in  a limb  and  1 was  unable  to  free  it. 

I lost  a trophy.  1 like  to  rig  my  line 
with  an  egg  sinker  tied  to  a barrel 
swivel.  On  the  other  end  of  the  swivel 
is  a foot-long  leader  and  the  correct 
size  of  baited  hook.  When  a carp 
picks  up  the  bait,  the  line  slides 
through  the  sinker,  and  the  fish  is  not 
alerted. 

In  the  warmer  months  there  are 
some  areas  where  you  can  catch 
many  more  carp  at  night.  Certainly, 
larger  fish  seem  to  bite  better  after 
dark. 

Carry  a good  net  that  the  fish  will 
fit  into.  Never  try  to  lift  a carp  out  of 
the  water  by  grabbing  the  line, 
because  the  hook  is  sure  to  tear 
through.  Also,  never  put  a carp  on  a 
metal  stringer  for  the  same  reason. 
Instead,  run  a thin  rope  in  the 
mouth,  out  the  gill,  over  the  head, 
and  back  in  through  the  mouth,  and 
securely  tie  it.  Haltered  like  that  the 
carp  can’t  get  away. 

If  you’ve  looked  down  on  the  carp, 
take  another  look  it’s  the  toughest 
fighter  in  Pennsylvania  waters  and  a 
real  challenge  to  catch.  fp*] 


Lefty  Kreh  is  the  author  of  Fly 
Casting  with  Lefty  Kreh,  and  he’s 
coauthored  the  book  Practical 
Fishing  Knots. 
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WARMWATER  FISHING 


N PENNSYLVANIA 


W elcome  to  the 

world  of  Penn- 
sylvania warmwater 
fishing!  The 
Commonwealth 
has  long  been  noted  for  the 
diversity  of  its  fishing  resources. 
From  the  cagey  critters  of  the 
Delaware  to  the  predators  of 
Pymatuning,  Pennsylvania  has  it 
all — and  more! 

Through  its  new  management 
plan — Operation  FUTURE 
(Fisheries  Utilization  Through 
User  and  Resource  Evaluation) — 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
has  embarked  on  a new  era  of 
enlightened  resource  management. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  state's 
history;  stocking  allocations, 
seasons  and  creel  limits,  and  special 
regulations  can  be  developed  based 
on  solid  scientific  data  rather  than 
speculation.  Since  1978 
Commission  biologists  have  been 
gathering  large  amounts  of 
information  about  the  state's 
aquatic  resources.  That  data  is  now 
the  backbone  of  Operation 
FUTURE. 

While  Operation  FUTURE  is 
known  principally  for  trout 
resources  management,  the 
Commission  stocks  more  than  63.3 
million  fry,  adult,  and  fingerling 
warmwater  species  in  131 
waterways  and  nearly  1,000  miles 
of  Keystone  State  streams. 

This  publication  provides  a 
wide  variety  of  information  about 
the  Commission's  management 
program  and  about  fishing  in 
general.  It  is  hoped  that 
Commonwealth  anglers  will  find  it 
a valuable  tool. 


BOATING 

Pennsylvania  excels  in  providing 
opportunities  for  boating 
recreation.  From  wilderness 
canoeing  and  deep-water  boating 
on  Lake  Erie  to  the  tidal  waters  of 
the  Delaware,  whatever  your 
boating  pleasure — Pennsylvania 
has  it. 

BOAT  REGISTRATION 

Present  Pennsylvania  law 
requires  only  that  motorboats  be 
registered.  This  includes  boats 
equipped  with  electric  motors  and 
sailboats  with  auxiliary  engines. 
Other  craft  without  mechanical 
power  may  be  registered  at  the 
owner's  option.  Out-of-state 
boaters  need  not  register  their 
boats  if  they  are  already  registered 
in  another  state.  However,  if  your 
boat  is  waterborne  in  Pennsylvania 
more  times  than  it  is  on  waters  of 
another  state,  you  MUST  register 
your  boat  in  Pennsylvania 
regardless  of  where  you  live. 

There  are  over  260  boat 
registration  issuing  agents  in  the 
Commonwealth.  They  include 
most  county  treasurers  and  many 
marine  dealers  and  sporting  goods 
stores.  Any  new  boat  or  any  boat 
not  previously  registered  in  the 
owner's  name  may  be  registered 
through  any  of  the  issuing  agents 
and  used  immediately.  A 
temporary  certificate  and  two 
validation  stickers  (" T"  stickers) 
will  be  issued  and  remain  valid  for 
a period  of  60  days  until  a 
permanent  registration  and  two 
annual  validation  stickers  are 
issued  from  Harrisburg. 
Registrations  may  also  be  obtained 
by  forwarding  the  proper  forms 
and  fees  to: 

Boat  Registration  Division 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Box  1852 

Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1852 
REGISTRATION  YEAR 
APRIL  1 — MARCH  31 


Shortly  after  you  register  a boat 
you  will  receive  in  the  mail  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission's 
self-teaching  course,  “Pennsylvania 
Basic  Boating."  Read  it  — enjoy  it 
— and  have  a happy  and  safe 
boating  excursion. 

For  additional  information  on 
safety,  rules,  regulations  and 
boating  education  programs, 
contact  any  Commission  regional 
law  enforcement  office  or  the 
Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone: 
(717)  657-454 0. 

REGIONAL  OFFICES  & 
FISH  CULTURAL 
STATIONS 

Fish  Commission  regional  offices 
and  fish  cultural  stations  can  help 
make  your  fishing  trip  a success.  In 
addition  to  license  information, 
tips  on  hotspots,  stocking, 
accommodations  and  special  events 
can  be  obtained  from 
knowledgeable  personnel  at  each 
office. 

YOUR  FISHING  LICENSE 

Almost  everyone  16  years  of  age 
or  older  must  possess  a current 
license,  signed  in  ink,  in  order  to 
fish  in  Pennsylvania.  Free  licenses 
may  be  issued  to  residents  who  are 
disabled  war  veterans  and  to  the 
patients  of  certain  state  and  county 
hospitals. 

Licenses  (resident  and 
nonresident)  may  be  purchased  at: 

• Fish  Commission  regional  offices 

• County  treasurers 

• Some  Fish  Commission 
hatcheries 

• Over  1,700  license  issuing  agents 
Out-of-state  anglers  wishing  to 

purchase  licenses  by  mail  may 
obtain  application  forms  by 
contacting: 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
License  Section 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 


^ The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


HOTSPOTS 

Contained  in  this  publication  is 
hotspot  information  (location, 
species,  bait,  time  of  year)  for  each 
region.  The  hotspots  mentioned  in 
no  way  comprise  the  only 
outstanding  fishing  spots  in  each 
county.  Space  limitations  restricted 
the  number  that  could  be 
published. 

Additional  information  about 
where  to  go  may  be  obtained  from 
a number  of  sources.  Some  of 
them  include: 

• Fish  Commission  regional  offices 

• Bait  and  tackle  shops 

Bait  and  tackle  shops  are  a 
great  source  of  local 
information.  In  addition,  over 
1,700  act  as  licensing  agents. 

• Waterways  Patrolmen 

These  Fish  Commission  law 
enforcement  personnel  spend 
a great  deal  of  their  time  on 
the  water  and  are  an  excellent 
source  of  up-to-date 
information.  Their  names  and 
numbers  can  be  found  in  the 
Summary  of  Fishing 
Regulations,  available  from 
licensing  agents  and  any  Fish 
Commission  office. 

CAMPING  AND  HIKING 

The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
State  Parks  administers  113  areas 
that  provide  various  types  of 
recreational  facilities  and 
opportunities.  Over  35,000  acres 
of  fresh-water  lakes  and  many 
miles  of  streams  provide  excellent 
warm  and  cold  water  fishing  in  96 
state  parks  and  boating  at  54  state 
parks. 

53  family  campgrounds  provide 
over  7,000  sites.  All  campgrounds 
are  open  the  second  Friday  in  April 
and  provide  a base  of  operation  for 
many  fishermen. 

For  those  who  may  not  be  into 
camping,  there  are  147  family 
cabins  located  in  11  state  parks 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
The  cabins  are  also  open  the 
second  Friday  in  April.  Although 
cabins  are  awarded  by  a lottery  for 
the  spring,  summer  and  fall  rental 


seasons,  some  vacancies  may  occur 
and  are  awarded  on  a first-come, 
first-served  basis.  Interested 
persons  must  contact  the  park 
directly. 

HYDROGRAPHIC  MAPS 

Contour  maps  of  a number  of 
Pennsylvania  lakes  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Fish 
Commission  by  sending  $4.50 
(includes  shipping)  to  MAPS, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 


Areas  currently  available 
include: 

Allegheny  Reservoir 
Beltzville  Lake 
Blue  Marsh  Lake 
Conewago  Lake 
Glendale  Lake 
Lake  Arthur 
Lake  Marburg 
Marsh  Creek  Lake 
Lake  Nockamixon 
Raystown  Lake 
Shenango  River  Reservoir 
Lake  Wallenpaupack 


Waterways  Waterway  Size 

CLARION  COUNTY 

Species 

Time  of  Year 

Boat  I 

Shorel 

0) 
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CC 
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Allegheny  R. 

22M 

SM,  N,  M W,  CC 

Year  round 

• 

• 

Clarion  R 

40M 

SM,  N M W,  CC 

Year  round 

• 

• 

Clarion  R Dam 

17M 

SM,  N,  M,  W,  CC 

Year  round 

• 

• 

• 

Kahle  Lk 

253A 

LM,  M,  W 

Year  round 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Redbank  Dr 

25M 

SM.  N,  M,  W, 

Sp-Fa 

• 

LEGEND  FOR  COUNTY  HOTSPOT  LISTINGS 


Clarion  County  — Example 


Waterways  listed  in  bold  type  (Allegheny  R.,  Clarion 

R.,  and  Kahle  Lk)  are  above-average  fisheries.  After  the 
waterway  name,  rivers  and  streams  are  listed  with  their 
lengths  in  miles  (22M,  40M,  etc.),  and  impoundments, 
such  as  Kahle  Lake  in  the  example,  are  listed  with  their 
size  in  acres  (253A). 

The  following  is  a legend  for  abbreviations  used,  again  bold  type  indicates 
above  average  fishery. 

LM  = largemouth  bass  W = walleye 
SM  = smallmouth  bass  M = muskellunge 
N = northern  pike  CC  = channel  catfish 
P = pickerel  FC  = flathead  catfish 

Next,  the  best  angling  time  appears  as  a season  (Sp  = 
spring.  Fa  = fall,  Su  = summer,  Wi  = winter),  or  in 
actual  months,  indicated  with  a are  shore 
fishing,  boat,  and  ice  angling  opportunities. 

Waterways  with  special  regulations  are  shown  with  a 
(Kahle  Lake  in  the  example).  These  special 
regulations  could  be  either  boating  or  fishing 
restrictions.  Check  the  Summary  Book  of  Fishing 
Regulations  and  Laws,  Summary  of  Boating 
Regulations,  or  the  Fish  Commission  publication 
"Boating  Access  in  Pennsylvania"  for  complete 
information. 
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Northern  Pike 

Pennsylvania  pike  spawn  soon  after  ice  is  off  most  waterways, 

usually  when  water  temperatures  are  about  40°.  Pike  don't 
feed  much  during  spawning,  but  after  spawning  they  feed 
readily.  In  spring,  pike  can  be  caught  in  shallow  bays  of  large 
waterways  and  along  weed  lines  in  shallow  water. 
Pike  feed  on  a variety  of  creatures,  including  mice,  turtles, 
muskrats,  salamanders,  and  birds,  but  they  feed  most  often  on 
baitfish.  For  this  reason,  a minnow  suspended  from  a bobber 
with  a wire  leader  (pike  have  very  sharp  teeth  that  cuts 
monofilament  line  easily)  is  a winning  ticket.  Hook  the  bait 
through  the  lips.  When  you  get  a strike,  wait  to  set  the  hook. 
Pike  grab  the  bait  and  run  with  it  for  a while.  They  then  stop 
to  swallow  it  headfirst.  When  they  stop,  set  the  hook  sharply 

and  strongly. 

Tackle  for  pike  fishing  should  be  medium-action  spinning 
gear  or  baitcasting  equipment  with  12-pound-test  to  20- 
pound-test  line,  size  1/0  hooks,  and  a 12-inch  section  of  wire 
leader.  Large  minnows  are  productive,  but  remember  that  the 
size  of  baitfish  used  in  Pennsylvania  must  be  less  than  eight 

inches. 

In  summer,  trolling  for  northerns  is  effective.  Use  large- 
sized spinners,  Rebels,  Rapalas,  spoons,  and  other  deep-diving 
crankbaits  that  can  reach  depths  of  dropoffs,  sunken  weed 
lines,  and  creek  channels.  Pike  also  favor  faster  trolling  speeds, 
so  be  sure  your  crankbaits  are  properly  tuned. 
Northern  pike  are  also  a good  bet  for  hard-water  action. 
Fish  large  minnows  from  tip-ups,  and  be  sure  you  have  a gaff 
handy  to  horse  the  heftiest  fish  through  the  ice. 
In  last  year's  Angler  Recognition  Program,  five  trophy  pike 
were  caught  on  live  bait,  and  four  were  fooled  with  large 
crankbaits.  The  Allegheny  River,  Raystown  Lake,  and  Kinzua 
Lake  accounted  for  the  largest  pike.  To  qualify  for  a 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  citation,  northerns  must  weigh 
at  least  12  pounds.  The  current  state  record  pike  was  hauled  in 
from  Kinzua  Lake  in  1980,  weighed  33-pounds,  8-ounces,  and 

measured  just  under  46  inches  long. 
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Muskellunge 

Muskellunge  are  Pennsylvania's  largest  gamefish. 

They  inhabit  many  Keystone  State  impoundments  and 
nearly  1,000  miles  of  Pennsylvania  rivers. 

Muskies  are  for  the  most  part  sedentary  fish — they 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  shallow  water  near  weed 
lines  and  underwater  weed  beds. 

The  rate  of  capture  of  muskies  for  Pennsylvania 
anglers  is  low,  and  'lunge  experts  spend  as  much  time 
looking  for  the  fish  as  they  spend  fishing  specifically 
for  them.  Still,  fooling  a 'lunge  can  be  the  thrill  of  a 
lifetime. 

Tackle  for  musky  fishing  is  usually  medium  to  heavy 
spinning  or  baitcasting  gear.  For  live  bait  angling,  a 
large  white  sucker  hooked  through  the  back  with  a 
size  3/0  or  5/0  hook  is  good,  and  lines  range  from 
about  15-pound-test  to  about  30-pound-test.  Wire 
leaders  are  a must  because  muskies  have  sharp  teeth 
that  can  easily  sever  thick  monofilament  line. 

Trolling  big  musky  plugs  also  fools  these  fish.  Plugs 
are  usually  around  10  inches  long,  and  anglers  troll 
them  at  fast  speeds  just  under  the  surface.  This  rapid 
trolling  strategy  takes  advantage  of  the  musky's 
impulse  to  strike  the  offering  as  it  moves  rapidly  by 
the  'lunge's  lair.  The  fish  has  little  time  to  inspect  the 
counterfeit,  so  rather  than  let  it  get  away  and  chance 
missing  a big  meal,  the  musky  ambushes  the  plug. 

Early  morning,  evening,  and  night  are  the  best  times 
to  try  for  muskies. 

A total  of  13  trophy-sized  muskies  (30  pounds  or 
larger)  were  recorded  in  the  1983  Angler  Recognition 
Program.  The  Allegheny  Reservoir  was  home  to  six  of 
these  fish,  and  two  were  taken  from  the  Susquehanna 
River.  Five  others  were  taken  from  other  waterways. 
Records  show  that  three  were  taken  with  large  jigs, 
three  were  fooled  by  a Swim  Whizz,  and  two  fell  for 
large  shiners. 
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N,  M,  W.  SM 

Late  May- 

• 

Pymatuning  Lk 

13.500A 

LM,  SM,  M,  W,  CC 

May-July 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

June 

Sugar  Lk 

90A 

LM.  M 

Sp-Oct 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

Tamarack  Lk 

562A 

LM,  M,  W 

Sp-Oct 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Allegheny  R 

60M 

SM,  N,  M,  W,  FC 

Fa-Wi 

• 

• 

Woodcock  Lk 

500A 

LM,  M,  W 

Sp-Oct 

• 

• 

■ 

French  Cr 

14M 

SM,  N,  M,  W 

Sp-Fa 

• 

• 

ERIE  COUNTY 

Justus  Lk 

135A 

LM,  M,  W 

Sp.  Fa,  Wi 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Conneaut  Cr 

18M 

M,  CC,  SM 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

• 

Kahle  Lk 

251 A 

LM.  M.  W 

Sp,  Fa,  Wi 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Eaton  Res. 

250A 

LM,  N,  M,  W 

Sp-Oct 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Oil  Cr 

12M 

SM.  W 

Sp-Fa 

• 

Edinboro  Lk 

240A 

LM,  M,  W 

Sp.  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

WARREN  COUNTY 

French  Cr 

24  M 

LM,  SM,  N,  M,  W 

Sp-Oct 

• 

• 

Akeley  Swamp  Lakes 

100A 

LM,  N,  P 

May-Oct 

• 

Lake  Erie 

640.000A 

SM,  W,  CC 

Sp-Oct 

• 

• 

■ 

Allegheny  Res. 

12.000A 

LM,  SM,  N,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp-Feb 

• 

• 

• 

Lake  LeBoeuf 

70A 

LM,  M,  W 

Sp-Fa 

• 

• 

■ 

(Kinzua  Dam) 

Presque  Isle  Bay 

3840A 

LM,  SM,  N,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp-Oct 

• 

• 

• 

Allegheny  R. 

.75M 

LM,  SM.  N.  M,  W,  CC 

Sp-Feb 

• 

• 

■ 

Union  City  Res. 

60A 

LM,  M 

Sp-Oct 

• 

• 

■ 

(tailwaters.  Kinzua  Dam) 

Allegheny  R 

30M 

LM,  SM,  N.  M,  W,  CC,  FC 

Sp-Dec 

• 

• 

FOREST  COUNTY 

Bear  Lk 

20A 

LM 

Su 

• 

Allegheny  R 

15M 

SM,  N,  M,  W,  CC.  FC 

Fa,  Wi 

• 

• 

Benson  Swamp  Lk 

60A 

LM,  N 

Su 

• 

• 

Beaver  Meadow  Lk 

50A 

LM 

Sp,  Su 

• 

• 

Brokenstraw  Cr 

14M 

LM,  SM,  N,W 

May-Oct 

• 

Buzzard  Swamps 

65A 

LM 

Sp,  Su 

• 

• 

Chandlers  Valley  Pond 

17A 

LM,  SM 

June-Oct 

• 

• 

Clarion  R 

12M 

SM 

Sp,  Su 

• 

Chapman  Dam 

68A 

LM 

June-Sept 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Tionesta  Cr  (below  dam) 

9M 

SM.  M.W 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

• 

Conewango  Cr 

14M 

LM,  SM,  N.W,  CC 

May-Oct 

• 

• 

Tionesta  Cr  (upper  river) 

9M 

SM,  M 

Sp,  Su 

• 

• 

Tamarack  Swamp  Lk 

60A 

LM,  N 

Sp,  Su 

• 

• 

Tionesta  Lk 

480A 

SM.  M 

Sp,  Su 

• 

• 

Tionesta  Cr 

6M 

LM.  SM,  N,  M 

June-Oct 

• 

• 

Tionesta  Cr,  W Br 

16M 

LM.  N,  M 

June-Oct 

• 

Walleye 

Walleye  prefer  dark,  murky  water,  a fact  that  is  one 
key  to  successful  walleye  action.  Even  in  spring, 
walleye  are  usually  in  shallow  water  of  15  feet  or  less, 
but  no  shallower  than  about  six  feet.  Spring  action  for 
walleye  is  good  because  their  food  supply — yellow 
perch  and  other  baitfish — is  not  yet  large  enough  to 
attract  walleye.  Thus,  a bait  or  lure  presented 
effectively  in  spring  can  be  a ticket  to  success. 

Trolling  with  2 1/2-inch  to  4-inch  shallow-running 
minnow-imitating  plugs,  like  Rebels,  Flatfish,  Rapalas, 
Big  O's,  and  Bombers,  can  be  effective  in  spring.  Be 
sure  to  troll  slowly  and  use  a long  line. 

As  summer  warms  waterways,  walleye  lurk  in  the 
upper  portion  of  a lake's  thermocline,  the  level  that 
provides  the  fish  with  the  most  dissolved  oxygen.  A 
slip-bobber  rig  with  a worm  is  a good  way  to  score  on 
walleye  in  summer.  The  slip-bobber  lets  you  regulate 
the  depth  at  which  you  place  the  worm,  and  you  can 
suspend  the  bait  at  different  depths  until  you  connect. 
Use  the  slip  bobber  with  a size  6 baitholding  hook  (a 
Mustad  92641,  Eagle  Claw  181,  or  VMC  9292). 


Monofilament  line  of  about  8-pound  test  and  a light- 
action  spinning  rod  with  a fast  tip  (to  detect  the 
lightest  strikes)  fits  the  bill. 

Quarter-ounce  yellow  lead-headed  jigs  and  minnow- 
jig  combos  also  account  for  many  summertime 
walleye.  Cast  these  offerings  in  rivers  along  current 
breaks  and  in  eddies.  In  lakes  and  reservoirs,  fish  these 
lures  along  dropoffs,  weed  beds,  and  points  of  land 
that  jut  out  into  the  waterway. 

In  the  fall,  minnows  are  a good  bet  for  stirring  up 
walleye  action.  A 5-inch  to  6-inch  shiner  is  a good 
offering.  Use  an  egg  sinker  tied  above  a barrel  swivel. 
Then  tie  on  a 3-foot  leader  of  8-pound  or  10-pound 
monofilament  with  ringed-eye  baitholding  hook  at  the 
business  end.  Troll  the  rig  slowly,  or  drift  slowly. 

In  winter,  ice  angling  for  walleye  can  be  top-notch. 
Space  tip-ups  with  minnows  evenly  from  shore — 
walleye  are  school  fish  and  this  technique  lets  you 
locate  a school  quickly.  Set  your  tilts  for  light-biters, 
use  small  hooks,  and  put  on  the  least  amount  of 
weight  you  need. 


Walleye 


( \ 

Southwest  Hotspots 

■ " — " ■ a 

Waterways  Waterway  Size  Species  Time  of  Year  „ o 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  & % S * 


Allegheny  R. 

305M 

LM.SM,  N,  M.W,  S,  CC,  FC 

Wi,  Sp,  Fa 

• 

• 

■ 

Allegheny  R.  (Pool  #2) 

SM,  M.  W,  S,  CC,  FC 

Sp-Fa 

• 

• 

Allegheny  R (Pool  #3) 

SM,  M,  W,  CC,  FC 

Sp-Fa-Wi 

• 

• 

Allegheny  R (Pool  #4) 

SM,  W,  CC,  FC 

Year  round 

• 

• 

Deer  Lakes 

10A 

LM 

Sp-Su 

• 

• 

Monongahela  R. 

25M 

SM,  M.W,  S,  CC,  LM 

Sp-Su 

• 

• 

■ 

North  Park  Lk 

74  A 

LM,  CC 

Fa 

• 

• 

• 

Ohio  R. 

13M 

LM,  SM,  N,  M,  W,  S,  CC,  FC 

Wi,  Sp.  Fa 

• 

• 

Youghiogheny  R. 

12M 

SM,  M,  W,  S,  CC 

Sp-Su 

• 

• 

■ 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 

Allegheny  R.  (Mile  28.6  to 
Emelton) 

SM 

• 

Pool  No.  4 (Mile  24  to  30.4) 

6M 

LM,  SM,  P,  M,  W,  S,  CC,  FC 

Sp.  Su.  Fa 

• 

• 

Pool  No.  5 (Mile  30  4 to  36.3)  5.9M 

LM,  SM,  N,  M.  W,  S,  CC,  FC  Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

Pool  No.  6 (Mile  36.3  to  45.7)  9.4M 

LM.  SM,  N,  M,  W,  S,  CC,  FC  Sp.  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

Pool  No.  7 (Mile  45.7  to  52.6)  6.9M 

LM,  SM,  N,  M,  W,  S,  CC,  FC 

Sp,  Su.  Fa 

• 

• 

Pool  No.  8 (Mile  52.6  to  62.2)  9.6M 

LM,  SM,  N,  M,  W,  S,  CC,  FC 

Sp,  Su.  Fa 

• 

• 

Pool  No.  9 (Mile  62.2  to  72) 

9.8M 

LM,  SM,  N.M,  W,  S,  CC,  FC 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

End  of  navigation  to 
Emelton  (Mile  72  to  92) 

20M 

LM,  SM,  N,  M,  W,  S.  CC,  FC  Sp,  Su.  Fa 

• 

• 

Buffalo  Cr  (mouth  to 
Winfield) 

15M 

SM,  W 

Su,  Fa 

• 

Cowanshannock  Ck 
(mouth  to  falls) 

2.5M 

SM,  W 

Su,  Fa 

• 

Crooked  Ck 
(mouth  to  spillway) 

5.5M 

LM.  SM,  N,  M,  W 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

Crooked  Ck 

(above  lake  to  Shelocta) 

14M 

LM.SM 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

Crooked  Creek  Lk 

350A 

LM,  SM 

Sp,  Su.  Fa 

• 

• 

■ 

Keystone  Lk 

(Plum  Creek  Res.) 

1000A 

LM,  SM.  M,  W,  CC 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Mahoning  Cr 
(mouth  to  dam) 

22M 

LM.SM,  N,  M,W 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

Mahoning  Cr  (lake  at  Milton  1M 
to  county  line) 

LM,  SM,  N,  M,  W 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

Mahoning  Creek  Lk 

800A 

LM.  SM,  N,  W,  M 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

■ 

Pine  Cr  (mouth  to 
McCully  Falls) 

5M 

SM,  W 

Su.  Fa 

• 

Red  Bank  Ck  (mouth  to 
New  Bethlehem) 

21 M 

LM,  SM,  N,  M,  W 

Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

BEAVER  COUNTY 

Beaver  R.  (Fallston  Dam) 

12M 

SM.  M,  W,  S,  CC 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

• 

■ 

Connoquenessing  Cr 

15M 

SM,  M.  CC 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

• 

Hereford  Manor  Lk  (Upper) 

21 A 

LM,  W 

Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Hereford  Manor  Lk  (Lower) 

44A 

LM,  W 

Su.  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Ohio  R.  Montgomery  Dam 

25M 

SM,  M,  W,S,  CC 

Sp.  Fa,  Wi 

• 

• 

Raccoon  Lk 

101 A 

LM,  W 

Su.  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

Conoquenessing  Cr 

12M 

SM,  M.  CC 

Su 

• 

Glade  Run  Lk 

55A 

LM 

Su 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Glades  Wildlife  Lk 

400A 

LM 

Sp,  Su 

• 

■ 

Lake  Arthur 

3.225A 

LM,  N.  M,  CC,  W 

Year  round 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Oneida  Lk 

300A 

LM 

Su 

• 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Duman  Dam 

20A 

LM,  CC 

Su 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Ebensburg  Res 

84A 

LM,  M.  W 

Su 

• 

■ 

Glendale  Lk 

1600A 

LM,  N,  P.  M,  W,  CC 

Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Lake  Rowena 

15A 

LM,  CC 

Su 

• 

• 

• 

FAYETTE  COUNTY 

Dunlap  Lk 

50A 

LM,  W,  CC 

Sp.  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Greenlick  Lk 

100  A 

LM,  W.  CC,  SM 

Sp 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Monongahela  R. 

48M 

LM,  SM,  M.W.S,  CC 

Sp  to  Sept 

• 

• 

Virgin  Run  Lk 

32A 

LM 

Sp 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Youghiogheny  Res. 

2840A 

LM,  SM,  M,  W,  CC,  N 

May-Ju,  Wi 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Youghiogheny  R. 

51M 

LM.  SM,  M.  W,  CC 

Sp-Sept 

• 

• 

GREENE  COUNTY 

Dunkard  Cr 

5M 

SM.  M,  CC 

Sp-Su 

• 

• 

Monongahela  R 

20M 

SM,  M,  W,  CC,  S 

Mar,  Su.  Fa 

• 

• 

Ronald  Duke  Lk 
(Ryerson  Station  Lake) 

62A 

LM,  SM,  M,  CC 

Su 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Ten  Mile  Cr 

23M 

LM,  SM,  M,  CC 

Sp 

• 

• 

Whitely  Cr 

2M 

SM 

Sp.  Su 

• 

INDIANA  COUNTY 

Blue  Spruce  Lk 

12A 

LM 

June.  July 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Hemlock  Lk 

60A 

LM,  N,  W,  CC 

May-Ju  ly 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Mahoning  Ck 

10M 

SM,  N 

June.  July 

• 

Yellow  Creek  Lk 

720A 

LM,  N,  M,  W 

May-Oct 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 

Cranberry  Glade  Lk 

112A 

LM.  N,  M,  CC 

Sp-Oct 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

High  Point  Lk 

342A 

LM,  SM,  N.M.W,  CC 

Sp-Oct 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Lake  Somerset 

253A 

LM,  N,  M.  W,  CC 

Sp-Oct 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Laurel  Lk 

65A 

LM.SM.  N 

Sp-Oct 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Youghiogheny  River  Res. 

2840A 

LM,  SM,  N.  M,  W,  CC 

Fa 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Buffalo  Cr 

12M 

SM 

Sp-Oct 

• 

Canonsburg  Lk 

76  A 

LM,  M,  CC 

Year  round 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Cross  Creek  Lk 

258A 

LM,  SM.  W,  CC 

Year 

round'" 

• 

• 

• 

Dutch  Fork  Cr 

3.5M 

SM 

Sp-Oct 

• 

■ 

Dutch  Fork  Lk 

91A 

LM.  CC 

Year  round 

• 

• 

• 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

Acme  Dam 

17A 

LM 

Su 

• 

• 

• 

Allegheny  R (Pool  4) 

12M 

SM,  M,  W,  S 

Sp-Fa 

• 

• 

Donegal  Lk 

90A 

LM,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp-Oct 

• 

• 

• 

Keystone  St.  Pk.  Lk. 

78A 

LM,  CC 

Sp-Oct 

• 

• 

Loyalhanna  Res 

250A 

LM,  CC 

Sp-Fa 

• 

• 

• 

Mammoth  Dam 

25A 

LM 

Su 

• 

• 

• 

Twin  Lakes  - Upper  Lk 

20A 

LM,  CC 

Su 

• 

• 

Twin  Lakes  - Lower  Lk 

30A 

LM 

Su 

• 

• 

• 

Youghiogheny  R 

17M 

LM,  SM,  W 

Sp-Fa 

• 

• 
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Smallmouth  Bass 

Pennsylvania  smallmouth  bass  generally  prefer  cooler 
water  than  largemouths,  and  when  water 
temperatures  are  67°  F.  to  about  72°F.,  smallmouth 
bass  spawn.  In  Pennsylvania  this  activity  takes  place 
just  after  largemouths  spawn,  because  smallmouths 
deposit  their  eggs  in  deeper,  rockier  places  than  do 
largemouths,  and  these  spots  warm  later  than  the 
shallows  used  by  largemouths. 


In  spring,  as  waters  warm  and  smallmouth  bass 
prepare  to  spawn,  they  can  be  fooled  with  crankbaits 
and  streamers. 

In  summer,  fly  rod  popping  for  smallmouth  bass  is 
effective  on  many  Pennsylvania  rivers.  The  technique 
used  by  the  most  knowledgeable — and  successful — 
anglers  is  to  fish  with  a long  rod.  A wand  of  8 1/2  to  9 
feet  for  8-weight  or  9-weight  ine  is  appropriate.  The 


Smallmouth  Bass  (continued) 


r 


long  rod  lets  you  loft  wind-resistant  bugs  farther, 
especially  when  you  may  be  chest-deep  in  a river,  and 
the  big  stick  lets  you  cover  more  water  on  long  casts. 

Rip  the  popping  bugs  across  the  surface,  creating  a 
great  commotion.  Smallmouth  bass  strike  aggressively 
and  fight  spectacularly. 

In  summer,  smallmouth  bass  cruise  deeper  water, 
and  quarter-ounce  jigs  tipped  with  twister-tails  and 
grubs  are  effective.  The  best  colors  include  yellow, 
white,  chartreuse,  motor  oil,  black,  and  purple. 

Deep-diving  quarter-ounce  or  3/8-ounce  crankbaits, 
like  Rebels,  Rapalas,  Big-O's,  Bombers,  and  Flatfish, 
take  smallmouth  bass  in  summer,  too.  These 
counterfeits  are  cast  and  trolled,  and  score  on 
smallmouth  lurking  as  deep  as  15  to  about  20  feet. 

In  rivers  and  impoundments,  look  for  smallmouth 


near  obstructions  like  boulders,  points  that  jut  out  into 
a waterway,  fallen  trees,  and  underwater  gravel  bars. 
In  Lake  Erie,  for  instance,  smallmouth  bass  anglers 
search  the  shorelines  with  graph  and  chart  recorders, 
seeking  dropoffs.  Then  they  troll  or  cast  crankbaits  for 
action. 

Live-bait  anglers  fool  smallmouth  bass  in  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  over  rocky  waterway  bottoms  with 
2-inch  to  4-inch  minnows  and  bottom-walking  rigs.  In 
addition,  eighth-ounce  and  quarter-ounce  jigs  and 
spinners  are  often  tipped  with  a minnow  or  worm  to 
fool  smallmouth.  Crayfish  are  also  a popular, 
productive  smallmouth  bass  bait.  Hook  the  crayfish 
through  the  tail  with  a size  2 hook  and  6-pound-test 
or  8-pound-test  line.  Add  splitshot  to  bring  the  bait  to 
the  bottom. 


■\ 


Northcentral  Hotspots 


Waterways  Waterway ' Size 

CAMERON  COUNTY 

Species 

Time  of  Year 

ro 

o 

CD 

Shore  1 

a> 

o 

CC 

CO 

Susquehanna  R , WB 

40M 

SM,  N,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

Sinnemahoning  Cr., 
Driftwood  Br. 

20M 

SM 

June-Oct 

• 

McKEAN  COUNTY 

Allegheny  Res. 

(Kinzua  Res.) 

12000A 

SM.N.M,  W,  CC 

Sp,  Fa.  Wi 

Sinnemahoning  Cr., 
First  Fork 

SM 

June-Oct 

• 

• • ■ 

Allegheny  R. 

12M 

SM,  N.M.W 

Sp-Fa 

Stevenson  Res. 

142A 

LM.  SM.  M 

June-Oct 

Oswayo  Cr 

3M 

SM,  M 

Sp-Fa 

i iv Hr  1 1 

Potato  Cr 

24M 

SM 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

Bald  Eagle  Cr 

3M 

LM,  SM,  N.  M,  W,  CC 

Su,  Fa 

• 

D/TTTI?D  PATTMTV 

m . 

LM,  P,  M,W 

1 

oU 

Allegheny  R. 

6M 

SM.  N.  M,  W 

May-Oct 

Blanchard  Lk 

(Sayers  Lk) 

1730A 

LM,  SM,  M,  W,  CC 

Su 

Oswayo  Cr 

3M 

SM.  N.  M,  W 

May-Oct 

Colyer  Lk 

77A 

LM,  M,  W.  P 

Su 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

First  Fk, 

Sinnemahoning  Cr 

3M 

SM 

May-Oct 

• 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 

SNYDER  COUNTY 

Curwensville  Lk 

790A 

LM,  SM.  P,  M,  CC 

Sp,  Su,  Wi 

• 

• 

• 

Mahantango  Cr 

3M 

LM,  SM,  P,  CC 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

• 

Susquehanna  R.,  WB 

20M 

LM,  SM.P,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

Middle  Cr 

25M 

LM,  SM.  P,  CC 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

CLINTON  COUNTY 

Middle  Creek  Lk 

100  A 

LM,  P,  CC 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

Bald  Eagle  Cr. 

15M 

SM,  M,  W 

Su-Oct 

• 

• 

Penns  Cr. 

18M 

SM,  P.  M,  W,  CC 

Sp.  Fa 

• 

• 

Kettle  Cr  Lk. 

160  A 

SM,  W 

Su-Sept 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Susquehanna  R. 

10M 

LM,  SM,  P,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp.  Fa 

• 

• 

Kettle  Cr. 

14M 

SM 

Su-Fa 

• 

Walker  Lk 

239A 

LM,  N,  P,  W,  CC 

Sp.  Fa 

• 

■ 

Pine  Cr 

4M 

SM,  W 

Fa 

• 

TIOGA  COUNTY 

ELK  COUNTY 

Beechwood  Lk 

72A 

LM,  SM,  P,  W 

Early  Sum, 
Fa 

• 

• • ■ 

Clarion  River  Res. 

1240 A 

LM.  SM,  M,  W 

Su 

Cowanesque  Lk 

410A 

LM,  SM.  M,  W,  CC 

Su.  Fa 



Clarion  R. 

SM 

Hammond  Lk 

680A 

LM,  SM.  P,  M.  W.  CC 

Su.  Fa 

_ 

Owls  Nest  Duck  Ponds 
(4  ponds) 

5 A each 

SM 

Su,  Fa 

Hills  Creek  Lk 

137A 

LM,  P,  M.W 

Su,  Fa 

• 

Ridgway  Res. 

75  A 

LM.  SM.  N,  W 

Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

■ 

Hamilton  Lk 

42A 

LM.  P 

Su.  Fa 

• 

• • 

LYCOMING  COUNTY 

Nessmuk  Lk 

60A 

LM,  W 

Su,  Fa 

• 

• • ■ 

Beaver  Lk 

96A 

LM 

Su,  Wi 

• 

• 

UNION  COUNTY 

Little  Pine  Dam 

90A 

SM 

Fa 

• 

■ 

Buffalo  Cr 

20M 

SM.  P 

Sp-Fa 

• 

Loyalsock  Cr 

22M 

SM,  W 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

Penns  Cr. 

26M 

LM,  SM.  P,  M,  CC 

Sp-Fa 

• 

• 

Pine  Cr. 

14M 

SM,  W 

Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

Susquehanna  R.,  WB 

22M 

LM,  SM,  P,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp-Fa 

• 

• 

Rose  Valley  Lk 

396A 

LM,  P,  M,  W,  FC 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

White  Deer  Hole  Cr 

17M 

SM,  P,  CC 

Sp-Fa 

• 

r 


— 

Southcentral  Hotspots 


Waterways  Waterway  Size 

ADAMS  COUNTY 

Species 

Time  of  Year 

to 

o 

CD 

Shore  1 

<D 

O 

cr 

C/3 

Birch  Run  Res. 

53A 

LM,  N 

Sp-Fa 

• 

Conewago  Cr. 

35M 

SM 

Sp-Fa 

• 

Long  Pine  Res. 

150  A 

LM,  M.W 

Sp-Fa 

• 

Marsh  Cr. 

18M 

SM 

Sp-Fa 

• 

Rock  Cr. 

9AM 

SM 

Sp-Fa 

• 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

Bobs  Cr. 

13.5M 

SM,  P 

Sp 

• 

Brush  Cr. 

9AM 

SM 

Sp 

• 

Dunnings  Cr. 

20M 

SM,  P,  M 

Sp  & Fa 

• 

• 

• 

Gordon  Lk 

275A 

LM,  M,  W 

June  & Sept 

• 

■ 

Juniata  R„  Raystown  Br 

50M 

SM,  M,  W 

May  & June 

• 

• 

Koon  Lk 

268A 

LM,  W 

Su  & Fa 

• 

■ 

Shawnee  Lk 

451 A 

LM,  N,  P,  M,  W 

Su.  Fa,  Wi 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Town  Cr. 

9M 

SM 

Sp 

• 

Wills  Cr. 

13M 

SM 

Sp 

• 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

Canoe  Lk 

155  A 

LM,  P,  M,  W 

Sp,  Fa.  Wi 

• 

• 

• 

Frankstown  Br.,  Juniata  R 

15M 

LM.  SM,  P,  M,  W 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

Sand  Banks  Ponds  (9  ponds)25A 

LM,  P 

Sp,  Fa,  Wi 

• 

• 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

Conodoquinet  Cr 

69M 

SM,  M 

Sp,  Su 

• 

Laurel  Lk 

25M 

LM,  P,  FC 

Sp-Oct 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Opossum  Lk 

60 

LM,  M,  W 

Sp-Oct 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Susquehanna  R. 

9M 

SM,  M.W,  CC 

Sp.  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

Juniata  R. 

2.5M 

LM,  SM,  P,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp  & Fa 

• 

• 

Mahantango  Cr. 

(mouth  upstream  1 M) 

1M 

LM,  SM,  P,  M,  W,  CC 

March  & Nov 

• 

• 

Middletown  Res. 

10A 

LM 

Su,  Fa 

• 

■ 

Powells  Cr. 

5M 

SM 

Sp 

• 

Swatara  Cr. 

20M 

SM,  M,  CC 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

■ 

Susquehanna  R. 

30M 

LM,  SM,  N,  P,  M,  W,  CC 

May  & Fa 

• 

• 

Wiconisco  Cr. 

25M 

SM,  P 

May  & Fa 

• 

Wildwood  Lk 

125  A 

LM 

Sp 

• 

Lake  Frederick 
(Gouldsboro  Pool) 

2470A 

SM,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Conococheague  Cr. 

47M 

LM,  SM 

Sp-Oct 

• 

Conococheague  Cr.,  WB 

46M 

LM,  SM,  P 

Sp-Oct 

• 

Licking  Cr. 

2M 

SM 

Sp-Oct 

• 

Mountain  Lk 

42A 

LM,  P 

Sp-Oct 

• 

FULTON  COUNTY 

Licking  Cr. 

35M 

LM,  SM,  P 

Sp-Oct 

• 

Meadow  Ground  Lk 

204A 

LM,  N,  W 

Sp-Oct 

• 

• ■ 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 

Aughwlck  Cr. 

31 M 

SM,  P,  M 

June 

• 

• 

Juniata  R 

23M 

LM,  SM,  N,  P,  M,  W,  CC 

May-Nov 

• 

• 

Raystown  Br 

5M 

LM,  SM,N,  P.  M,  W 

May-June 

• 

• 

Raystown  Lk 

8300A 

LM,  SM,  N,  P,  M,  W,  CC 

May-June, 
Oct,  Nov 

• 

• 

■ 

Stone  Valley  Lk 

72A 

LM,  P 

May-Jan 

• 

• 

• ■ 

Warrior  Ridge  Dam 

50A 

LM 

June 

• 

• 

JUNIATA  COUNTY 

Juniata  R. 

22M 

SM,  M,  W,  CC 

May-Dec 

• 

• 

Tuscarora  Cr. 

35M 

SM,  M.  CC 

May-Oct 

• 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY 

Juniata  R. 

35M 

SM,  M,  W,  CC 

May-Dec 

• 

• 

PERRY  COUNTY 

Big  Buffalo  Cr. 

25M 

SM,  P.  M 

Sp-Nov 

• 

Cocolamus  Cr. 

9M 

SM,  P 

Sp-Nov 

• 

Little  Buffalo  Lk 

88A 

LM,  SM,  N,  P,  M,  W 

Year  round 

• 

• 

• ■ 

Juniata  R. 

18M 

LM,  SM,  P.  M,  W.  CC 

Year  round 

• 

• 

Sherman’s  Cr. 

49M 

LM,  SM,  P.  M,  CC 

Sp-Nov 

• 

• 

Susquehanna  R. 

28M 

LM.  SM,  P,  M,  W,  CC 

Year  round 

• 

• 

YORK  COUNTY 


Conewago  Cr. 

30M 

LM.  SM.  N,  P.  M,  W,  CC 

Sp-Fa 

• 

• 

Conowingo  Pool 

6000A 

LM,  SM,M,W,  CC 

Sp.  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

Glatfetters  Ponds 

10A 

LM 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

Haldeman's  Ponds  1 & 2 

10A 

LM,  SM 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

Long  Arm  Dam 

240A 

LM,  N,  P.  M,  CC 

Year  round 

• 

• 

Lake  Aldred 

2400A 

SM,  M,  W.  CC 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

■ 

Lake  Clark 

6650A 

SM,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp.  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

Lake  Marburg 

1295A 

LM,  SM,  N,  M.  W,  CC 

Year  round 

• 

• 

• 

Lake  Redman 

290A 

LM.  SM.  M,  W,  CC 

Sp-Fa 

• 

• 

• 

Lake  Williams 

240A 

LM,  SM,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp-Fa 

• 

• 

Pinchot  Lk 

340A 

LM,  SM,  N,  P.  M,  W,  CC 

SpFa 

• 

• 

• 

Sheppard  & Myers  Lk 

48A 

LM 

Su 

• 

• 

South  Br..  Codorus  Cr. 

14M 

SM 

Sp-Fa 

• 

Susquehanna  R. 

50M 

LM,  SM,  M.  W,  CC 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

Striped  Bass 

Six  Pennsylvania  waterways  are  stocked  with  striped 
bass:  Parts  of  Monongahela  and  Youghiogheny  rivers, 
Raystown  Lake,  Shenango  Reservoir,  Lake 
Wallenpaupack,  and  the  Conowingo  Pool  to  York 
Haven  Dam.  The  Raystown,  Wallenpaupack,  and 
Shenango  impoundments  contain  purebred  striped 
bass,  and  the  Mon  and  Yough  rivers  and  Conowingo 
Pool  contain  hybrid  stripers,  a cross  between  striped 
bass  and  white  bass. 

Stripers  are  cool-water  fish.  As  water  temperatures 
reach  50°,  stripers  become  active,  so  the  best  angling 
opportunities  usually  occur  in  spring  and  again  in  the 
fall.  During  the  summer,  stripers  can  be  found 
suspended  in  the  depths  of  the  thermocline,  where  the 
fish  find  adequate  oxygen  and  68°  temperatures. 

Tackle  for  striped  bass  fishing  is  medium  spinning 


or  baitcasting  gear,  and  lines  of  20-pound-test  are 
common.  The  winning  ticket  is  often  a 1/2-ounce  or 
3/4-ounce  white  jig  tipped  with  a 5-inch  white  Snatrix 
or  similar  soft-plastic  bait.  The  offering  is  cast  toward 
shore,  along  dam  breasts,  and  off  rip-rap.  Vertical 
jigging  is  also  successful,  but  anglers  who  score  this 
way  are  often  armed  with  chart  or  graph  recorders  to 
locate  the  fish  more  easily. 

Ice  fishing  is  also  another  way  to  tangle  with 
stripers.  The  best  approach  is  to  fish  a large  shiner  or 
minnow  from  a tip-up  or  work  a jigging  spoon  at 
different  depths. 

The  current  state  record  striper  was  caught  on 
December  1,  1983.  The  27-pound,  13-ounce  monster, 
which  clobbered  a jig  in  Raystown  Lake,  measured 
almost  42  inches  long. 
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Pickerel 

Pennsylvania  pickerel  can  be  tempted  year- 
round.  In  spring,  as  waters  warm,  they  are 
one  of  the  first  species  to  become  active, 
seeking  suitable  spawning  places.  At  this 
time,  they  can  be  fooled  with  size  2 
spinners,  streamers,  swimming  crankbaits 
(like  Rapalas,  Rebels,  and  Speed  Shads),  and 
live  bait  such  as  minnows. 
In  spring,  midday  is  a good  time  to  fish 
for  pickerel  because  they  cruise  the  warm 
shallows.  Still  fishing,  casting  lures,  and 
trolling  slowly  are  good  methods.  For 
fishing  minnows,  vary  the  depth  of  the  bait 
until  you  score.  A slip  bobber  is  a good  item 
to  use  with  a minnow  rig,  and  for  still 
fishing,  hook  minnows  through  the  back. 
Give  pickerel  time  to  run  with  the  bait. 
They  often  grab  the  bait,  run  with  it  briefly, 
and  then  stop  to  swallow  it.  The  time  to  set 
the  hook  is  after  they  swallow  the  minnow. 
Tackle  for  this  kind  of  fishing  should  be 
light-action  spinning  gear  or  baitcasting 
equipment  with  rods  of  6 1/2-feet  to  7 1/2- 
feet.  Fast-tipped  rods  let  you  detect 
strikes  better,  and  rods  with 
backbone  let  you  best 
play  a hefty  fish. 
In  summer,  fish  deeper 
^ for  pickerel  during  the  day. 

Trolling  diving  crankbaits 
■J  and  fishing  live  baits 

7 deeper  are  the  winning 

ticket.  Pickerel  can  be  tempted  in  the 
evening,  at  night,  and  during  the  early 
morning  hours  during  the  summer  in 

shallow  water. 
Ice  fishing  action  for  pickerel  can  be  very 
good.  Avoid  depths  greater  than  about  15 
feet.  Jigging  spoons  are  effective.  Space  tip- 
ups  or  work  jigs  at  varying  distances  from 
the  shoreline.  When  you  get  a strike,  fish 
that  depth  all  around  the  lake.  Be  sure  to 
check  your  flag-waving  tip-ups  with  a hand 
gaff  nearby,  and  use  a light  wire  leader  at 
the  business  end  of  your  rig — pickerel  have 
dental  work  that  can  easily  cut  through 
plain  monofilament. 

In  last  year's  Angler  Recognition 
Program,  11  trophy  pickerel  (four  pounds  or 
larger)  were  recorded.  The  Lehigh  River, 
the  Delaware  River,  Lake  Carey  (Wyoming 
County),  and  Wolfe  Lake  (Monroe  County) 
were  home  to  these  large  pickerel.  Only  two 
were  tempted  with  spinners  (a  size  2 
Mepps,  Blue  Fox  Vibrax,  Shyster,  or 
Roostertail  are  historically  the  best  bets), 
and  the  rest  were  fooled  with  3-inch  or  4- 
inch  minnows.  The  state  record  pickerel 
was  a 31  1/2-inch  8-pounder  that  was 
hauled  in  from  Shohola  Lake  (Pike  County). 
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The  American  Shad 

The  American  shad,  the  most  well-known 
anadromous  fish  within  the  Commonwealth, 
is  also  the  target  of  many  a restoration  effort 
on  the  Susquehanna  River.  Fishing  for  the 
silvery  battler  is  illegal  on  that  river  but  the 
Delaware  and  its  tributaries  host  one  of  the 
finest  shad  runs  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Shad  begin  entering  the  Delaware  Bay  in 
early  March  when  water  temperatures  hit  the 
41°  mark  and  move  into  Pennsylvania  waters 
in  early  April  as  waters  reach  the  mid-40s.  By 
the  time  early  May  comes,  Delaware  water 
temperatures  average  51°  to  55°  and  the  shad 
run  of  some  500,000  fish  hits  its  peak. 
With  the  shad  now  moving  upstream  at  the 
rate  of  4.5  to  8 miles  per  day,  shad  fishing  can 
be  unpredictable  and  even  frustrating  at  times, 
but  when  the  angler  hits  that  pocket  of  fresh- 
run  shad,  the  time,  trouble,  and  effort  become 

a forgotten  past. 
The  American  shad  is  a fighting  fish  that 
leaves  the  Pennsylvania  angler  weak-kneed 
and  breathless,  as  the  average  male  runs  19  to 
22  inches  and  the  female  22  to  24  inches. 
Couple  the  size  with  the  swift  waters  of  the 
Delaware  and  the  shad's  well-known  fighting 
ability,  and  the  average  angler  will  find  the 
silvery  battler  more  than  a handful. 
Anglers  in  the  know  use  shad  darts  in  a 
variety  of  colors  in  the  1/8-ounce  to  1/4-ounce 
range  with  great  success.  Small  spinners  and 
heavily  weighted  flies  also  work,  but  the 
majority  of  shad  fisherman  weigh  down  their 
vests  with  a wide  variety  of  shad  darts.  The 
shad  fisherman  uses  a medium-action  spinning 
rod  loaded  with  200  yards  of  6-  to  8-pound 
monofilament  in  expectation  of  the  long  runs 
for  which  the  shad  is  known. 
Fishing  can  be  done  from  the  shore  or  in 
boats  with  the  majority  of  anglers  preferring 
to  cast  their  offering  upstream  allowing  it  to 
drift  through  the  currents,  raising  and 


lowering  the  rod  tip  as  it  moves  through  the  waters. 
Of  primary  importance  is  getting  the  offering  down, 
and  to  do  so  most  anglers  add  splitshot  or  sliding 
barrel  sinkers  18  inches  above  the  weighted  darts.  In 
order  to  be  successful  with  any  type  of  consistency 
you  must  feel  the  lure  ticking  along  the  stream 
bottom.  Trolling  darts  is  another  tactic  widely  seen  in 
use  on  the  Delaware. 

Timing  the  run  is  extremely  important  with  fishing 
beginning  at  the  New  Hope  area  the  first  or  second 
week  in  April  and  concluding  in  mid-June  on  the  actual 
spawning  grounds  from  Port  Jarvis  northwest  along 
the  New  York  line.  The  peak  of  the  run  usually  comes 
about  in  mid-May. 

Spawning  runs  can  be  unpredictable  as  river 
conditions  and  timing  of  the  run  vary  from  year  to 


year.  But  the  Delaware  River  Shad  Fisherman's 
Association  does  offer  relief  from  the  problems 
associated  with  the  run  by  operating  a shad  hotline. 
The  hotline  number  is  215-868-SHAD.  The  hotline 
gives  up-to-date  information  on  river  conditions,  what 
lures  to  use,  and  most  importantly  the  location  of  the 
run.  With  help  from  the  hotline,  anglers  are 
guaranteed  to  be  fishing  where  the  shad  can  be  found. 

Shad  fishing  is  often  one  of  the  finest  forms  of 
fishing  within  the  Keystone  State  limited  in  popularity 
only  because  of  the  confined  distribution  of  the  fish 
within  the  Commonwealth.  But  anyone  who  has  ever 
had  a silvery  shad  on  the  end  of  the  line  will  never 
forget  the  experience — an  experience  that  beckons  one 
back  to  a river  full  of  fish  fresh  from  the  sea. 
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• 
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Bear  Wallow  Pond 

18A 

LM,  P 

Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Lily  Lk 

160A 

LM.  P,  W.  N 

Year  round 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Hunters  Lk 

1 17A 

LM,  P,  W 

Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Moon  Lk 

48A 

LM,  P 

Year  round 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY 

Lake  Silkworth 

75  A 

LM,  SM,  P,  M,  W 

Year  round 

• 

• 

Fiddle  Lk 

63A 

LM,  P,  M 

Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

Francis  Slocum  Lk 

165A 

LM,  SM,  P.  M,  W 

Year  round 

• 

• 

■ 

Lake  Idlewild 

62A 

LM,  P 

Su,  Wi 

• 

• 

• 

Susquehanna  R.,  NB 

42M 

LM,  SM,P,  M.W,  CC 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

• 

Lake  Montrose 

40A 

LM,  P,  M,  W 

June-Fa.  Wi 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Sylvan  Lk 

81 A 

LM,  SM,  P 

Year  round 

• 

• 

• 

Lewis  Lk 

40A 

LM,  M 

Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Lake  Took-A-While 

24A 

LM,  M,  CC 

Su 

• 

• 

■ 

41 A 

LM,  M 

Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

(PP&L's  WetLands,  Rt.  11) 

95A 

LM,  P,  M,  W.  CC 

Sp,  Fa,  Wi 

• 

• 

■ 

Francis  E Walter  Res. 

90A 

LM,  SM,  P,  M 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

• 

■ 

Round  Pond 

23A 

LM,  P 

Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

MONROE  COUNTY 

Stems  Lk 

38A 

LM,  P 

Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

Bradys  Lk 

229A 

LM,  P,  M 

Fa 

• 

■ 

Stillwater  Res. 

100A 

LM,  P 

Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

Delaware  R. 

15M 

SM,  M,  W.  CC 

Fa,  Sp 

• 

• 

■ 

Susquehanna  R.,  NB 

15M 

SM,  M,  W 

Sp-Fa 

• 

• 

Gouldsboro  Lk 

250A 

LM,  P 

Fa 

• 

• 

■ 

Tingley  Lk 

40A 

LM 

Su,  Fa  • • 

• 

Tufcarora  Lk 

50A 

LM,  P 

June,  Fa,  Wi  • 

• ■ 

Quaker  Lk 

127A 

LM,  P 

Sp,  Su  • 

• ■ 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Belmont  Lk 

250A 

LM,  SM,  P,  M,  W 

Su,  Fa  • • 

• ■ 

Delaware  R. 

14M 

SM 

Su.  Fa  • • 

Delaware  R. 

1M 

W 

Apr,  Nov,  • 

(Narrowsburg  Pool) 

Dec 

Duck  Harbor  Pond 

190  A 

LM,  SM.  P,  W 

June-July  • 

• ■ 

Lake  Wallen paupack 

5700A 

LM,  SM,  P,  M,  W 

Year  round  • • 

• 

Long  Pond 

110A 

LM,  SM,  P,  W 

Sp-Su  • 

• 

Lower  Woods  Pond 

95A 

LM,  P,  M,  W 

Sp-Su 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Miller  Pond 

60A 

LM,  P 

Su 

• 

• 

■ 

Prompton  Dam 

325A 

LM,  SM,  P,  M,  W 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

White  Oak  Pond 

110A 

LM,  P 

Sp,  Su.  Wi 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

WYOMING  COUNTY 

Carey  Lk 

262A 

LM,  P 

Sept-Oct 

• 

• 

• 

Oxbow  Lk 

60A 

LM 

Sept-Oct 

• 

• 

Stevens  Lk 

62A 

LM,  P 

Fa 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Susquehanna  R.,  NB 

39M 

LM.  SM,  M,  W,  CC 

Aug-Dec 

• 

• 

Tunkhannock  Cr. 

18M 

LM,  SM,  P,  M,  W 

June-July 

• 

• 

Winola  Lk 

198A 

LM,  SM 

Sept-Oct 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

( 

Southeast 


Waterways  Waterway  Size 

BERKS  COUNTY 

Species 

Time  of  Year 

Boat  I 

Shore  1 

o 

o 

CC 

CO 

Angelica  Lk 

17A 

LM 

June  & Fa 

• 

Bemhart's  Dam 

13A 

LM 

Sp-Fa 

• 

Blue  Marsh  Lk 

1150A 

LM,  SM,  M,  W,  CC 

June,  Fa 

• 

• 

■ 

Carsonia  Lk 

3A 

LM 

June-Fa 

• 

■ 

Hopewell  Lk 

68A 

LM,  N,  P,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp,  Fa 
(after  dark) 

• 

• 

• 

Kaercher  Creek  Lk 

32A 

LM,  M,  CC 

June,  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Maiden  Cr.  (downstream 
of  Ontelaunee  Lk) 

16M 

LM,  SM,  M,  W 

Fa 

• 

Ontelaunee  Lk 

1080A 

LM,  SM,  M,  W,  CC 

June,  Fa 

• 

• 

Schuylkill  R. 

37M 

LM,  SM,  M,  W,  CC 

May-June 

• 

Tulpehocken  Cr. 

(Blue  Marsh  tailrace) 

LM,  SM,  M,  W 

May-June 

• 

■ 

BUCKS  COUNTY 


Churchville  Res. 

400A 

LM,  M 

Su 

• 

■ 

Delaware  R. 

60M 

LM,  SM,  M,  W,  CC 

Su,  Apr 
(shad) 

• 

• 

Lake  Galena 

(Peace  Valley) 

360A 

LM,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp,  Su 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Lake  Towhee 

48A 

LM,  P 

Early  su 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Lake  Warren 

14A 

LM 

Su 

• 

Luxemborg  Lk 

150A 

LM,  W,  P 

Sp 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Neshaminy  Cr. 

40M 

SM,  M 

Sp 

• 

Nockamixon  Lk 

1450A 

LM,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Pine  Run  Res. 

LM 

Su 

• 

Tohickon  Cr. 

25M 

SM 

Sp,  Su 

• 

CHESTER  COUNTY 


Chester-Octoraro  Lk 

625A 

LM,  W,  CC,  M 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

• 

Icedale  Lk 

28A 

LM 

June-Oct 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Marsh  Creek  Lk 

535A 

LM,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp,  Fa,  Wi 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Struble  Lk 

146A 

LM,  P,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp,  Fa,  Wi 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

West  Chester  Res. 

60A 

LM 

Sp-Oct 

• 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

Brandywine  Cr. 

5M 

LM,  SM 

Sp-Oct 

• 

• 

Crum  Creek  Res. 

LM,  SM 

Sp-Oct 

• 

Delaware  R. 

12M 

LM,  P,  CC 

Sp-Nov. 

• 

• 

Ithan  Run 

2.5M 

SM 

Su,  Fa 

• 

Springton  Res. 

391 A 

LM,  SM,  M.  CC 

Sp-Oct 

• 

■ 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Chester-Octoraro  Lk 

625A 

LM,  M,  CC,  W 

Su,  Fa,  Wi 

• 

• 

Conestoga  R. 

SOM 

SM,  M,  CC 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

Conowingo  Pool 

6000A 

LM,  SM,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

Lake  Aldred 

2400A 

SM,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

■ 

Lake  Clark 

6650A 

SM,  M,  W,  CC 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

Middle  Creek  Lk 

100A 

LM,  CC 

Su,  Fa,  Wi 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Muddy  Run  Lk 

90A 

LM,  M,  CC 

Su.  Fa,  Wi 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

N 


Hotspots 


Pequea  Cr. 

30M 

SM,  W,  CC 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

• 

Speedwell  Forge  Lk 

106A 

LM 

Su,  Fa,  Wi 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Susquehanna  R. 

35M 

SM,  W,  CC,  M 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

Susquehanna  R.  (area 
near  Falmouth) 

M,  W,  SM,  CC 

Sp,  Fa,  Wi 

• 

• 

LEBANON  COUNTY 

Conewago  Cr. 

7M 

SM,  CC 

Su,  Fa 

• 

Ebenezer  Lk 

14A 

LM 

Su,  Fa 

• 

Lakeside  Quarry 

12A 

LM 

Su,  Fa 

• 

Little  Swatara  Cr. 

9AM 

LM,  M 

Su-Fa 

• 

Memorial  Lk 

87A 

SM,  N,  M,  CC 

Year  round 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Rexmont  Dams 

8A 

LM 

June-Oct 

• 

Stovers  Dam 

28A 

LM 

Su-Fa 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Swatara  Cr. 

30M 

LM,  SM,  M 

Sp-Fa 

• 

• 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

Leaser  Lk 

117A 

LM,  SM,  P,  M,  W 

June-Sept. 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Lehigh  R. 

16M 

LM,  SM,  P,  M,  CC 

May,  June, 
Sept,  Oct 

• 

• 

■ 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

Loch  Alsh  Res. 

7A 

LM 

Sp-Oct 

• 

■ 

Manatawney  Cr. 

5M 

LM.  P,  M,  CC,  SM 

Sp-Fa 

• 

Perkiomen  Cr. 

19M 

LM,  SM,  M,  CC 

Sp-Fa 

• 

Schuylkill  R. 

22M 

LM,  SM,  M,  CC 

Sp-Fa 

• 

• 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

Delaware  R. 

35M 

LM,  SM,  P.  M,  W,  CC 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

• 

East  Bangor  Dam 

78A 

LM,  P 

Sp.  Su 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Lehigh  R. 

10M 

LM,  SM.  P,  CC 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

• 

Minsi  Lk 

122A 

LM,  P,  M,  W 

Sp,  Wi 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Treichlers  Canal 

1M 

LM,  P,  CC 

Sp.  Su 

• 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

Delaware  R (Poquessing 
Cr.-Tacony  Palmyra  Br.) 

LM,  CC 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

• 

Manayunk  Canal 

LM 

Sp 

• 

Schuylkill  R.  (Montgomery 
Co-Girard  Br.) 

LM,  SM.  M.  W,  CC 

Sp,  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

■ 

Schuylkill  R.  (Girard  Br.- 
Fairmount  Dam) 

LM,  SM,  M.  CC 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

Schuylkill  R.  (below 
Fairmount  Dam) 

LM,  SM,  M,  CC,  W 

Sp.  Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

Wissahickon  Cr.  (mouth- 
first  dam  upstream) 

LM,  SM,M,  W,  CC 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

Auburn  Dam 

150A 

LM,  P 

Su,  Fa 

• 

• 

Locust  Lk 

52A 

LM,  P 

Sp.  Fa,  Wi 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Schuylkill  R. 

2M 

SM 

Sp,  Fa 

• 

Sweet  Arrow  Lk 

75A 

LM,  N,  P,  M,  W 

Sp,  Fa,  Wi 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Tuscarora  Lk 

100A 

LM,  SM,  M.  W 

Sp,  Fa.  Wi 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

East  Branch 
Delaware  River 


New  York  Launch  Sites 

1.  Calicoon 

2.  Cochecton 

3.  Narrowsburg 


Port  Jervis 


Delaware 

River 


Lumberville  Wing  Dam 

11 

Lambertville  Wing  Dam 

New  Hope 


CODE 

PUBLIC  LAUNCH  SITE 

DISTANCE  TO  NEXT  SITE' 

A. 

Balls  Eddy 

(6)  MILES 

B. 

Buckingham 

(19) 

C. 

Calicoon 

(5) 

D. 

Damascus 

(8) 

E. 

Narrowsburg 

(13) 

F. 

ZaneGrey  

(22) 

G. 

Matamoras 

(10) 

H. 

Milford 

(6) 

1. 

Dingman’s  Ferry  

(8) 

J. 

Eshback  

(5) 

K. 

Bushkill 

(10) 

L. 

Smithfield  

(12) 

M. 

Met  Ed 

(12) 

N. 

Martins  Creek 

(5) 

0. 

Sandts  Eddy 

(3) 

P. 

Frost  Hollow  Park 

(D 

o. 

Eddyside  Park 

(-5) 

R. 

Easton  Beach  Front  

(.5) 

S. 

Easton  Front  Street  

(.2) 

T. 

Moore  Parkway 

(7) 

U. 

Frya  Run  Park  

(10) 

V. 

Upper  Black  Eddy 

(6) 

W. 

Tinicum  Park 

(26) 

X. 

Yardley  

(16) 

Y. 

Bristol 

(2.5) 

Z. 

Neshaminy 

(6) 

ZZ. 

Linden  Ave 

TRENTON 


New  Jersey  Launch  Sites 

4.  Worthington  Tract 

5.  Worthington  Tract 

6.  Phillipsburg 

7.  Riegelsville 

8.  Holland  Church 

9.  Kingman 

10.  Bryan 

11.  Bulls  Island 

12.  Mercer  Co. 


Pennsylvania  bass  spawn  from  mid-May  to  mid-June 
when  water  temperatures  are  60  to  70  degrees,  so 
shallow-water  early-season  angling  scores  best. 

Plug  casters  and  spin-fishing  enthusiasts  can  catch 
largemouth  bass  in  shallow  water  on  many  topwater 
offerings.  Buzz  baits  and  floating  plugs  in  the  quarter- 
ounce  and  3/8-ounce  sizes  are  best  for  Pennsylvania 
bass.  These  include  propeller-like  plugs,  like  Torpedoes 
and  the  Devils  Horse;  chuggers  and  poppers,  like  a 
Hula  Popper;  buzz  baits,  which  you  retrieve  rapidly  on 
the  surface;  stick  baits,  like  the  Zara  Spook,  and 
wobblers,  spoonlike  baits  with  hidden  hooks  that  you 
retrieve  quickly  over  weeds. 

A variety  of  retrievers  works  best.  In  addition,  work 
lures  slow  one  time,  rapidly  the  next,  and  then 
erratically  with  many  stops  and  starts.  Use  the 
retrieve  that  works  best. 

As  waters  warm  in  late  spring  and  summer,  bass 
seek  deeper,  cooler  haunts  that  contain  more  dissolved 
oxygen.  Deeper-running  baits  and  lures,  like  quarter- 
ounce  jigs,  spoons,  and  a huge  variety  of  quarter- 
ounce  to  three-eighth-ounce  crankbaits,  are  a good  bet 
for  summertime  bass  action. 

Nighttime  and  early-morning  bass  fishing  can  be 
productive  in  shallow  water  in  water  weather.  Fly  rod 
bass  poppers  and  deer  hair  bugs  fool  plenty  of 
Pennsylvania  largemouths. 

Live  baiting  for  bass  is  also  a good  way  to  take  these 
fish.  A 5-inch  minnow  suspended  below  a torpedo- 
shaped balsa  wood  float  is  a top-producing  rig. 
Baitcasting  or  spinning  rods  of  6 1/2  feet  to  7 1/2  feet 
with  a lot  of  backbone  and  fast  tips  fit  the  bill,  too. 

Fish  this  rig  just  off  the  bottom  at  a variety  of  depths, 
and  suspend  the  minnow  at  several  depths  along 
dropoffs  until  you  score.  Then  work  that  depth  at 
other  spots  around  the  waterway. 

All  season  long  anglers  also  take  largemouth  bass 
with  plastic  worms,  spinnerbaits,  and  jigs,  and  jigs  in 
combinations  with  plastic  "swimming"  tails  and  pork 
rind  baits  (jig  and  pig). 

Fall  tactics  don't  differ  greatly  from  strategies  you'd 
use  all  year  long.  Work  3/8-ounce  spinnerbaits  and  4- 
inch  to  6-inch  plastic  worms  along  the  edges  of  weed 
beds,  dropoffs,  and  other  cover  for  fall  action. 

Ice  angling  for  bass  can  be  productive,  too.  Eighth- 
ounce  to  3/8-ounce  jigs  and  spoons,  like  a Kastmaster 
or  a Swedish  Pimple,  can  score  over  gravel  bars. 

Instead  of  fishing  the  usual  dropoffs  and  outside  edges 
you'd  try  for  open-water  action,  keep  your  offerings 
close  to  the  bottom  along  creek  channels,  near  dam 
faces,  and  in  areas  of  flooded  timber. 


REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
• HEADQUARTERS® 


NORTHWEST  REGION 

P.O.  Box  349 
Franklin,  PA  16323 
Ph.  814-437-5774 

SOUTHWEST  REGION 

R.D.  #2,  Box  39 
Somerset,  PA  15501 
Ph.  814-445-8974 

NORTH  CENTRAL  REGION 

Box  187 

Lamar,  PA  16848 
717-726-6056 


OFISH  CULTURAL  STATIONSO 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  REGION 

R.D.  3,  Box  109 
Mifflintown,  PA  17059 
Ph.  717-436-2117 

NORTHEAST  REGION 

Box  88 

Sweet  Valley,  PA  18656 
Ph.  717-477-5717 

SOUTHEAST  REGION 

Box  6 

Elm,  PA  17521 
Ph.  717-626-0228 


BELLEFONTE 

R.D.  #4,  Bellefonte 
Centre  County 

BIG  SPRING 

R.D.  #4,  Newville 
Cumberland  County 

CORRY 

Corry 

Erie  County 

HUNTSDALE*t 

R.D.  #5,  Carlisle 
Cumberland  County 

REYNOLDSDALE* 

New  Paris 
Bedford  County 

OSWAYO 

R.D.  #2,  Coudersport 
Potter  County 

BENNER  SPRING 
RESEARCH  STATION 

R.D.  #1,  Bellefonte 
Centre  County 


PLEASANT  GAP*t 

R.D.  #1,  Bellefonte 
Center  County 

PLEASANT  MOUNT 

Pleasant  Mount 
Wayne  County 

LINESVILLE*t 

Linesville 
Crawford  County 

TIONESTA 

Tionesta 
Forest  County 

UNION  CITY 

Corry 

Erie  County 

FAIRVIEW 

Fairview 
Erie  County 


'Includes  formal  visitor's  center  Visitors  are  welcome  at  all  stations 
from  8:00  a m to  5:00  p.m.  daily.  Groups  should  make  advance 
arrangements.  tFishing  licenses  available. 


WHERE  TO  WRITE  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


BOATING 

Guide  to  Boating  Access  in  Pennsylvania 

($1.00) 

List  of  Publications  (free) 

Write:  Bureau  of  Waterways 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
P.O.  Box  lt>73 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 


Raystown  Lake 

Huntingdon  Coun 
508  Penn  Street 
Huntingdon,  PA  16652 
Phone:  (814)  643-3577 


PERIODICALS 

Pennsylvania  Angler  ($5 — 1 yr.) 

The  Commonwealth's  official  fishing  and  boating 
magazine. 

Write:  Pennsylvania  Angler 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 


FISHING 

Charts  ($1.50  each) 

17"x21"  wall  charts  in  full  color.  Salamanders, 
Turtles,  Frogs,  Cold  Water  Fishes,  Snakes,  Cool- 
water/  Warmwater. 

Pennsylvania  Anglers  Cookbook  ($3.50) 
Identifying  the  Common  Fishes  of  Penn- 
sylvania ($.50) 

Write:  Publications  Section 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 

FISHING  AREAS 

Allegheny  Reservoir 

Kinzua  Dam 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Box  983 

Warren,  PA  16365 

Phone:  (814)  726-0661 

Lake  and  Recreational  Information: 

(814) 726-0164 

Allegheny  National  Forest 

P.O.  Box  847 
Warren,  PA  16365 
Phone:  (814)  723-5150 

Bradford,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna  & 
Wyoming  Counties 

Endless  Mountains  Association 
Wyoming  County  Courthouse 
Tunkhannock,  PA  18o57 
Phone:  (717)  836-3200,  Ext.  128 

Lake  Erie 

Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce 
1006  State  Street 
Erie,  PA  16501 
Phone:  (814)  454-7191 

Lake  Wallenpaupack 

Pennsylvania  Power  & Light  Company 
Box  122 

Hawley,  PA  18428-0122 
Phone:  (717)  226-3702 


Somerset  and  Westmoreland  Counties 

Laurel  Highlands,  Inc 
Town  Hall  — 120  E.  Main  Street 
Ligonier,  PA  15658 
Phone:  412-238-56ol 

MAPS 

Hydrographic  Maps  ($4.50  each) 

Maps  of  lakes  that  show  "structure''  (depths,  bottom 
contours,  dropoffs,  etc.).  Areas  currently  available 
include:  Allegheny  Reservoir,  Beltzville  Lake,  Blue 
Marsh  Lake,  Conewago  Lake,  Glendale  Lake,  Lake 
Arthur,  Lake  Marburg,  Marsh  Creek  Lake,  Lake 
Nockamixon,  Raystown  Lake,  Shenango  River  Reser- 
voir, Lake  Wallenpaupack.  Maps  can  be  obtained 
from: 

Anglers'  Maps 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 

Topographic  Maps 

Indexes  indicating  the  area  covered  by  each  quad- 
rangle map,  its  name,  scale,  year  of  survey,  and 
address  of  local  map  dealers  and  federal  map  distri- 
bution centers  may  be  obtained  by  writing: 

Write:  Eastern  Regional  Map  Distribution 
Center 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 
1200  Eads  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22202 

PennDOT  Maps 

Type  3 County  General  Highway  Maps  are  18 " x 
24",  black-and-white  maps  showing  state  highways 
with  legislative  route  numbers,  city,  borough  and 
township  boundaries,  major  drainage  features,  rail- 
roads, etc.  Write  for  availability  and  price  to: 

PA  Dept  of  Transportation  Publications 
Sales  Store 
P.O.  Box  134 
Middletown,  PA  17057 
Telephone:  (717)  787-6740 


Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth 
($2—1  yr.) 

Educational  program  designed  for  youngsters  9-13 
years  of  age.  Members  receive  a colorful  jacket  patch, 
assorted  angling  and  boating  publications,  access  to 
PLAY  correspondence  center,  quarterly  newsletter. 
Write:  PMY 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
AND  CAMPING 

Family  Camping — Reservation  System 
(free) 

Family  Cabins  (free) 

A Guide  to  Special  Places  in  Pennsylvania 
State  Parks  (free) 

Pennsylvania  Recreational  Guide  (free) 

Pennsylvania  Trail  Guide  (free) 

Pennsylvania  Scenic  Rivers  Program  (free) 

Write:  Bureau  of  State  Parks 
P.O.  Box  1467 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Pennsylvania  Campground  Guide  (free) 

Over  500  campgrounds  in  Pennsylvania  listed  by 

region  with  facilities,  addresses,  directions  and  contact 

telephone  numbers. 

Write:  Bureau  of  Travel  Development 
Dept.  SNA 
416  Forum  Building 
Ffarrisburg,  PA  17120 

VACATION 

Travel  Information 

Write:  Bureau  of  Travel  Development 
416  Forum  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Motels-Lodging 

Write:  Pennsylvania  Travel  Council 
5403  Carlisle  Pike 
Mechanicsburg,  PA  17055 


All  prices  include  postage  and  handling. 


ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Canoeing  Guide 


p 

■ Canoeing  Guide  to  Western 
I Pennsylvania  and  Northern  West 

■ Virginia  is  a 290-page  updated  and 

■ revised  book  that  details  200  trips  on 
I 88  rivers  and  streams.  Produced  by 


the  Pittsburgh  Council  American 
Youth  Hostels,  the  information  in  the 
book  came  from  the  experiences  of 
participants  in  the  Hostel’s  canoeing 
programs  over  the  past  30  years.  The 
new  edition  is  6 inches  by  9 inches  and 
sells  for  $5  plus  70c  per  copy  for 


postage  and  handling.  Pennsylvania 
residents  should  also  include  30c  sales 
tax.  To  obtain  a copy,  and  for  more 
details,  contact:  A.Y.H.  Books,  7303 
Reynolds  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  PA 
15208.  The  phone  number  is 
412-362-8181. 


Anglers  Notebook  by  Richard 


F.  Williamson 


O 


O 


O 


Rocks  are  a sure  clue  to  the  presence 
of  smallmouth  bass  in  lakes,  rivers,  and 
creeks.  Smallmouth  bass  find  such  tidbits 
as  crayfish  and  nymphs  among  the  rocks, 
and  they  spend  little  time  in  water  that 
has  a mud  bottom  or  that  has  excessive 
weed  growth. 

Make  a good  carp  and  catfish  rig  by 
first  placing  an  egg  sinker  on  the  end  of 
your  line,  and  then  tying  on  a barrel 
swivel  below  it.  To  the  other  end  of  your 
barrel  swivel  attach  a 12-inch  to  18-inch 
leader,  to  which  you  attach  a 1 or  1/0 
baitholding  hook. 

Surface  plugs  with  propellers  are  good 
lures  to  fish  in  rivers  and  creeks  with  fast 
currents.  These  lures  can  be  jerked  or 
retrieved  quickly  across  the  surface  with 
frequent  sudden  stops  for  best  action. 
Quarter-ounce  to  three-eighth-ounce  sizes 
are  best. 


Gear  for  Keystone  State  bass  angling 
with  plastic  worms  includes  a 6-inch 
worm,  3/g-ounce  bullet-head  sinker,  and 
hooks  in  sizes  1/0  and  2/0.  These 
recommendations  are  general,  so  vary  the 
size  up  or  down  a few  notches. 


On  all  your  bass  bugs,  be  sure  the 
hook  point  is  well  behind  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  hook 
shank  at  the  end  of  the  bug  body.  This 
clearance  lets  you  hook  more  fish.  If  the 
hook  point  penetrates  the  line,  you’ll  miss 
many  strikes. 


Bass  usually  don’t  chase  a bait  or  lure 
for  long  distances.  That's  why  accurate 
placement  of  your  bass  arsenal  is 
important. 

Darters  have  long  been  productive 
bass-catchers.  These  plugs  float  when  at 
rest  and  wobble  enticingly  when  retrieved. 
Their  buoyant  bodies  keep  them  high  in 
the  water,  and  the  speed  of  retrieve 
determines  the  degree  of  movement  in  the 
lure’s  wobble.  They  look  like  an  injured 
minnow  trying  to  find  safety.  For 
Pennsylvania  bass,  try  these  plugs  in  the 
quarter-ounce  size. 

Letting  a bass  bug  lie  still  after  the  cast 
in  a lake  or  pond  is  a good  tactic,  but  not 
in  a river.  When  you  cast  bugs  for  bass  in 
rivers,  as  soon  as  they  touch  down,  rip 
them  and  jerk  them  across  the  surface, 
creating  a great  disturbance.  This  tactic 
provokes  river  bass  into  striking. 
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The  Law  and  You 


by  Dennis  Guise 


State  College,  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
Mte  for  the  160th  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  on  April  9, 
1984.  The  9-member  Commission  con- 
sidered several  revisions  to  fishing  and 
boating  regulations  at  this  meeting. 

The  Fish  Commission  took  final 
action  to  adopt  a change  to  the  com- 
mercial fishing  regulations  for  Lake 
Erie.  This  change,  which  is  scheduled  to 
take  effect  in  dune,  will  require  com- 
mercial license  holders  to  report  inci- 
dentally caught  walleye  as  part  of  the 
catch  quota  for  these  fish.  It  will  also 
permit  the  licensees  to  retain  walleye 
caught  accidentally  during  the  period 
from  .lune  15  until  the  start  of  the 
regular  commercial  walleye  season  on 
September  20. 

The  Fish  Commission  also  took  final 
action  on  new  regulations  on  organized 
reptile  and  amphibian  hunts.  The  Com- 
mission voted  to  delete  insurance  re- 
quirements from  this  regulation  be- 
cause such  requirements  did  not  relate 
directly  to  the  protection  and  manage- 


ment of  the  resource.  The  Commission 
decided  that  the  new  reptile  and  am- 
phibian hunt  regulations,  including  a 
ban  on  so-called  snake  sacking  contests, 
should  go  into  effect  on  January  I, 
1985. 

The  Commission  approved  a new 
regulation  on  commercial  use  of  Fish 
Commission  property.  The  Fish  Com- 
mission had  received  several  com- 
plaints that  our  access  areas,  particu- 
larly on  the  Delaware  River,  were  being 
saturated  by  commercially  rented  boats 
and  swimming  devices,  including  inner 
tubes.  The  new  property  regulations 
make  clear  that  swimming  devices  may 
not  be  launched  or  retrieved  at  Fish 
Commission  access  points,  and  places 
restrictions  on  commercial  uses  of 
Commission  areas. 

In  other  action,  the  members  of  the 
Fish  Commission  approved  publica- 
tion of  notices  of  proposed  rulemaking 
limiting  fishing  in  the  vicinity  of  fish 
passage  facilities  installed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania dams  correcting  some  minor 
errors  in  fishing  regulations  and  limit- 
ing the  possession  limit  of  fish  caught 
on  fishing  trips  to  two  times  the  daily 
creel  limit. 

In  boating  matters,  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, with  the  advice  of  its  Boating 


Advisory  Board,  approved  proposed 
rulemaking  for  several  changes  to  boat- 
ing regulations.  These  changes  include: 

1.  Revisions  to  the  chart  on  re- 
quired navigational  lighting. 

2.  Clarification  on  the  restric- 
tions on  inflatable  boats  on 
Fish  Commission  lakes. 

3.  Requirements  for  fire  extin- 
guishers on  boats. 

4.  Requirements  on  hull  identi- 
fication numbers  for  home- 
made boats. 

5.  Changes  to  inspection  require- 
ments for  boats  carrying  pas- 
sengers for  hire. 

6.  Prohibition  of  boats  with  over- 
the-transom  or  straight-stack- 
type  exhausts  on  three  state 
park  lakes. 

7.  Special  regulation  changes  on 
Beltzville  and  Raystown  lakes. 

If  you  need  more  information  about 
current  or  proposed  Fish  Commission 
regulations  or  want  to  make  comments, 
objections,  or  suggestions,  write  Regu- 
lations, Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105- 
1673.  [p*] 

Dennis  Guise  is  the  Fish  Commission 
chief  counsel. 


SSSSSSSSSSSNAKES 


Snakes  in  Pennsylvania  is  a recently 
updated  and  revised  4-page 
publication  that  describes  the 
characteristics,  reproduction  and 
growth,  food  and  feeding,  and  other 
aspects  of  these  Pennsylvania  reptiles. 
The  author  is  Clark  N.  Shiffer, 
Herpetology  and  Endangered  Species 
Coordinator  for  the  Fish 
Commission.  Single  copies  are 
available  free,  but  with  requests 
include  a legal-sized  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope.  Send  requests  to: 
Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Angler  Readers  Select 
Best  Cover  of  1983 


“The  response  was  overwhelming,” 
says  Jayne  Povleski,  Pennsylvania 
Angler  staff  assistant,  who  tallied  the 
votes  sent  in  by  readers  for  the  best 
cover  of  1983.  According  to  the  read- 
ers, the  top  vote-getting  cover  of  1983 
appeared  in  May,  and  the  next  best- 
liked  cover  was  April  September  and 
October  covers  were  strong  entries, 
too,  placing  consistently  in  readers’ 
choices 

Angler  editor  Art  Michaels  said 
that  the  May  cover,  a musky,  was 
painted  by  Larry  Tople,  and  the  April 
cover,  a brown  trout,  was  painted  by 
Robert  O’Donnell,  Jr. 


The  May  Angler  cover  was  voted  the 
most  popular  by  Angler  readers,  and 
the  April  cover  was  the  second  most- 
popular  cover 
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Learn  the  secret  to  increasing  your  musky  fishing  action . 

Dabbling  for 
Muskies 


by  D.  “Corky”  Cramer 


i 

} J 

_ Y,  * 

Are  your  arms  aching  from 
tossing  awkward  jerk  baits 
and  heavy  bucktails  all  day 
long?  Are  you  bored  spending  hours 
trolling  oversized  plugs?  All  this,  and 
you  are  still  looking  for  your  first 
legal  musky? 

Well,  sit  back  for  a few  minutes 
and  listen  to  this  simple  plan  to  tie 
into  a ’lunge.  This  information  isn’t 
about  a new  lure  or  secret  technique. 


It’s  a simple  approach  to  fishing  a jig 
that  I think  averages  more  legal 
muskies  per  hour  of  effort  than  other 
more  traditional  musky  methods. 

A good  portion  of  my  angling 
hours  are  spent  on  several  of 
Pennsylvania’s  natural  lakes.  These 
lakes  feature  large  weed  beds  with 
defined  outside  edges.  The  gamefish 
populations  of  these  waterways  are 


characterized  by  abundant 
largemouth  bass,  numerous 
hammerhead  pike,  and  limited 
numbers  of  healthy  muskies. 

New  flippin ' twist 

When  flippin’  swept  into  the  state  a 
few  years  ago,  my  angling  companion 
Bob  Hornstrom  began  to  apply  some 
of  the  techniques  to  fishing  the 
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outside  weedline  for  bass.  Flippin ’ 
with  jigs  and  plastic  worms  achieved 
better  coverage  of  the  subtle  changes 
in  the  weedline,  an  important 
consideration  when  seeking  inactive 
bass.  Success  was  immediate  and 
other  bass  anglers  began  to  dabble 
baits  on  the  weedline. 

But  with  the  increased  number  of 
captured  bass  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  bite-offs.  Bite-offs 
had  always  been  attributed  to  the 
large  population  of  small  pike.  In  an 
effort  to  save  jigs  and  to  verify  the 
size  of  the  toothy  critters,  we  began 
to  use  wire  leaders  on  the  jigs. 

We  quickly  discovered  that  all 
those  bite-offs  were  not  solely  the 
responsibility  of  hammerhead 
northerns,  as  battling  muskies  were 
found  on  the  end  of  the  short  line. 

Success  secret 

The  key  to  this  approach  for 
musky  is  the  summer  weedline  of 
milfoil  and  cabbage  that  almost 
reaches  the  surface.  The  outside  edge, 
usually  in  the  7-foot  to  10-foot  range 
on  a relatively  clear-water  lake,  forms 
an  almost  impenetrable  wall  when  it 
reaches  maximum  summer  growth. 
While  the  growth  does  not  discourage 
the  movements  of  largemouth  bass, 
the  adult  muskies  are  unable  to 
maneuver  in  the  weeds  to  forage 
successfully.  Because  these  waters  do 
not  have  a deep-water  forage  source 
for  the  ’lunge,  at  any  given  time  a 
portion  of  the  lake’s  muskies  will  be 
seeking  their  meals  adjacent  to  the 
weed  wall. 

Murky,  off-color  waters  exhibit  a 
shallower  broken  weedline,  so  in  this 
situation  the  muskies  would  be  more 
apt  to  penetrate  the  weed  bed  in 
search  of  food.  Be  sure  to  stick  with 
clear-water  lakes  that  have  a solid 
weedline  when  applying  the  following 
techniques. 

Presentation  specifics 

The  presentation  employs  the  use 
of  a long  rod,  casting  reel  spooled 
with  25-pound-test  Stren  or  Trilene 
XT,  and  a Tg-ounce  to  '/2-ounce  jig. 
The  standard  flippin’  rod  fits  the  bill; 
however,  any  7-foot  to  7 '/2-foot  rod 
capable  of  handling  a musky  will 
work.  The  jig,  usually  tied  with  a 
living  rubber  skirt,  is  dressed  with  a 
good-sized  piece  of  pork,  such  as  an 
Uncle  Josh  Big  Daddy  Pork  Frog  or 


Spring  Lizard.  The  most  productive 
color  combination  of  jig  and  pork 
has  been  black/ black,  brown/ black, 
or  black/chartreuse. 

If  you  make  your  own  jigs  you  can 
improve  your  hooking  percentage  by 
molding  a 3/g-ounce  jig  with  a 4/0  or 
5/0  hook  in  it.  The  standard  hook  in 
a commercial  jig  has  too  small  a gap 
for  a good  bite  into  a musky’s  jaw. 

Leaders 

A wire  leader  is  a must  when 
fishing  for  muskies,  even  though  it 
will  somewhat  impair  the  action  of 
the  jig.  You  may  choose  to  make 
your  own  leaders,  or  you  may 
purchase  a commercially  made 
leader. 

If  opting  to  make  your  own, 
choose  a single-strand  of  wire  such  as 
Berkley  Seastrand  or  Sevenstrand 
Magnum  wire.  Cut  a piece  15  to  16 
inches  in  length. 

If  you  purchase  ready-made 
leaders,  the  Berkley  Black  Steelon  in 
the  12-inch  or  14-inch  length  is  a 
good  choice.  This  leader  is  not  only 
flexible,  which  is  nice  when  working 
a jig,  but  the  Cross-Lok  snap  has  to 
be  the  strongest  on  the  market  in  a 
lightweight  leader. 

Angling  strategy 

Now  that  you  have  your  tackle 
together,  it’s  time  to  move  onto  the 
water.  Position  your  boat  directly 
over  the  edge  of  the  weedline.  Use 
the  electric  motor  to  stay  on  course. 
Unless  there  is  a heavy  chop  on  the 
water,  you  should  be  able  to 
maintain  visual  contact  with  the 
weedline.  In  the  case  of  a chop  or 
during  a low-light  period,  your 
depthfinder  flasher  unit  will  keep  you 
on  track.  You  will  be  holding  the 
boat  in  position  until  you  have 
completed  each  flip,  then  moving 
ahead  from  {/i  to  1 boat  length  as 
you  prepare  to  dabble  the  jig  again. 

Pitch  the  bait  toward  the  open 
water  with  an  under-the-rod  flip.  Use 
as  long  a line  as  you  can  possibly 
swing.  Permit  the  jig  and  pig  to  fall 
straight  to  the  bottom  without  a 
pendulum  swing.  Once  the  jig  and  pig 
has  touched  down,  pump  the  bait 
toward  the  boat,  using  the  rod  until 
contact  is  made  with  the  fringe  of  the 
weeds.  At  this  point,  the  pig  will 
almost  be  directly  under  the  extended 
rod  tip. 


Strikes 

Lift  the  jig  and  pig  about  18  to  24 
inches  off  the  bottom  and  hold  it 
there  while  the  rubber  strands  of  the 
skirt  pulsate.  A musky  will  generally 
hit  the  bait  on  the  initial  fall  or  while 
you  are  holding  the  jig  suspended  off 
the  bottom. 

As  you  lift  the  bait  for  another  flip 
to  open  water,  keep  a sharp  eye  for  a 
follow-up.  Should  you  observe  a 
’lunge  following  your  jig,  immediately 
drop  your  rod  tip,  permitting  the  bait 
to  descend  rapidly.  The  musky  will 
follow  and  nail  the  bait  before  it 
disappears  into  the  weed  growth.  We 
have  had  muskies  come  flying  out  of 
the  water  after  the  jig,  actually  hit  the 
side  of  the  boat,  and  turn  around  and 
take  the  bait  when  we  dropped  it 
over  the  side  after  them. 

Why  flip,  as  opposed  to  casting  the 
weedline?  You  are  concentrating  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  water  adjacent  to  the 
weedline.  This  area  seems  to  hold  the 
active,  foraging  muskies.  Flipping 
simply  keeps  the  bait  in  the  desired 
zone.  You  are  able  to  cover  this  zone 
more  thoroughly  and  more  quickly 
than  by  casting. 

But  more  than  that,  it  has  to 
do  with  the  rod.  I think  a long, 
powerful  rod  gives  you  a much  better 
hook  set,  and  it’s  a much  better  tool 
for  controlling  muskies  than  a 51/?- 
foot  casting  rod. 

Furthermore,  the  long  rod  lets  you 
dabble,  or  suspend,  the  jig  during 
each  flip.  Unlike  bass  and  walleye, 
which  just  love  to  snatch  a bait  off 
the  bottom,  muskies  seem  more 
inclined  not  to  take  a bait  that  is 
directly  on  the  bottom.  Holding  that 
jig  in  suspension  before  lifting  for 
another  flip  has  proven  important. 

What  about  a plastic  trailer  instead 
of  pork?  Sure,  soft  plastic  will  take 
fish,  but  it  will  not  hold  up  under 
repeated  chewing  by  toothy  critters. 
The  use  of  pork  is  really  an  economy 
move. 

1 know  there  will  be  hardcore 
musky  fishermen  who  will  scoff  at 
this  approach.  Granted,  we  haven’t 
established  any  lake  records  with  this 
method.  The  fish  average  between  34 
and  40  inches,  with  an  occassional 
larger  one.  This  may  not  be  a tactic 
for  the  “trophy-only”  musky  hunter, 
but  it  is  fast  and  somewhat 
predictable  action  for  anglers  looking 
to  break  the  ice  with  that  first  good 
fish. 
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Crawford  County 


features 
diversified 

fisheries,  with  three  major  reservoirs,  three  natural  lakes,  several 
major  streams,  plus  an  assortment  of  ponds,  marshes,  and  small 
streams. 


by  Dari  Black 


Pymatuning  Reservoir 

Over  the  years  Pymatuning  Reservoir  has  developed  a 
reputation  for  walleye,  musky,  and  crappie  fishing  that  extends 
well  beyond  the  borders  of  our  state.  The  12,000-acre  lake 
averages  about  10  feet  in  depth,  with  30  feet  the  maximum  depth. 

Crappies  begin  attracting  anglers  in  late  April,  with  peak 
catches  in  May.  Use  small  minnows  suspended  below  a float. 

Keep  adjusting  the  depth  of  the  bobber  until  you  locate  the 
schools  in  2 to  8 feet  of  water  around  stumps,  brush,  and  docks. 

Walleye  anglers  are  numerous  on  the  lake  during  the  same 
period.  There  is  no  closed  season  on  walleye  in  Pymatuning  under 
current  regulations.  Wind-drifting  or  slow  trolling  a nightcrawler 
harness  or  June  Bug  Spinner  with  a crawler  is  the  top  early-season 
favorite.  Many  shore  anglers  are  successful  casting  Rapalas  late  in 
the  evening  in  the  spring.  As  the  water  warms,  the  walleye  hunters 
keep  on  top  of  fish  movements  by  trolling  plugs  such  as  a Flatfish, 
Beno,  Bomber,  and  Hot-N-Tot. 

The  white  bass  fishing  picks  up  in  the  middle  of  summer.  This  is 
generally  done  at  night,  with  the  Andover-Espyville  Causeway 
drawing  large  numbers  of  shore  anglers.  The  wave  action  on  the 
rip-rap  is  attractive  to  foraging  white  bass  schools,  and  two-inch 
minnows,  spinners,  and  !/8-ounce  white  jigs  are  top  fish-getters. 

Anglers  concentrate  on  muskellunge  during  July  and  August, 
but  very  little  casting  is  successful  for  these  fish  on  Pymatuning. 
Lure  presentation  is  accomplished  by  trolling  large  jointed 
wobbling  plugs  that  run  5 to  8 feet  deep.  Most  efforts  are  aimed  at 
the  lake  south  of  the  Causeway. 

Shore  fishing  is  permitted  just  about  anywhere  on  the  70-mile 
circumference  of  this  state  park  lake.  Outboards  are  restricted  to 
10  horsepower,  but  launch  ramps  are  numerous,  enabling  the 
angler  to  reach  any  section  of  the  lake.  Boats  for  rent  are  available 
at  the  three  liveries:  near  the  dam  off  Rt.  322,  the  Causeway  on 
the  Espyville  side,  and  End  of  Road  near  Linesville.  Camping, 
swimming,  and  picnicking  round  out  the  activities. 
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Hard-water  action 

Pymatuning  is  the  center  of  ice  fishing  for  the  region.  In  recent 
years  the  white  bass  has  maintained  the  winter  angler’s  interest 
when  the  walleye  are  not  hitting.  Sonars  and  small  jigging  spoons 
are  popular  on  the  lake. 

The  Pymatuning  Dam  Outflow  receives  heavy  fishing  pressure 
from  November  to  March,  as  anglers  attempt  to  catch  open-water 
river  walleye.  A road  on  the  east  side  of  the  dam  takes  you  to  the 
river  parking  area.  Yellow,  white,  and  chartreuse  quarter-ounce 
jigs  (both  hair  and  plastic  twister  tails)  catch  fish. 

Woodcock  Creek  Lake 

Going  north  from  Meadville  on  Rt.  86,  then  east  on  Rt.  198 
brings  you  to  250-acre  Woodcock  Creek  Lake.  This  10  hp-limit 
reservoir  offers  excellent  county-managed  camping,  swimming, 
and  launching  facilities,  making  this  a top  family  vacation  spot. 
Anglers  enjoy  bank  and  boat  fishing  for  largemouth  bass, 
bluegills,  crappies,  and  bullheads.  Casting  surface  lures  over  the 
weed  beds  and  flipping  plastic  worms  into  the  stumps  are 
productive  methods  for  taking  bass  in  June  through  August.  An 
occasional  smallmouth  bass  or  musky  may  be  taken  from  this 
reservoir. 

Tamarack  Lake 

Fish  Commission-owned  Tamarack  Lake  is  two  miles  southeast 
of  Meadville,  several  miles'off  Rt.  322.  This  562-acre 
impoundment  is  rated  as  one  of  the  state’s  finest  panfish  waters. 
Five  ramps  (three  concrete  and  two  gravel)  at  various  points 
around  the  lake  provide  adequate  boat  access,  but  only  electric 
motors  are  permitted.  Thick  vegetation  during  the  summer 
months  may  impede  the  boat  angler’s  progress  unless  the  motor  is 
equipped  with  a special  weedless  prop.  The  shoreline  is  open  to 
bank  and  wade  fishing. 

Starting  with  ice-off,  perch  are  frequently  caught  on  small 
minnows  and  jigs.  In  late  April  the  bluegill  activity  picks  up  and 
continues  through  June.  A small  split-tail  plastic  grub  on  a 1 /32- 
ounce  or  1/  16-ounce  jig  head  suspended  below  a bobber  is  the 
best  panfish-getter,  and  many  anglers  sweeten  this  rig  with  a live 
grub. 

Crappie  action  is  sporadic  throughout  this  period.  Best  depths 
are  two  to  six  feet  for  bluegills  and  crappies.  Panfish  activity 
continues  into  the  summer  months  with  early  morning  and  late 
evening  the  peak  fishing  times.  Shift  to  the  5-foot  to  10-foot 
depths  for  panfish  in  the  warmer  water. 

Largemouth  bass,  walleye,  and  muskies  are  fooled  by  anglers 
using  specialized  techniques  to  cope  with  vegetation.  Weedless 
plastic  worms  and  weedless  spoons  with  pork  chunks  are  good 
bass  baits.  A local  walleye  method  involves  wind-drifting  while 
vertically  bouncing  a 4-inch  twister-tail  and  quarter-ounce  jig 
directly  under  the  boat  to  locate  the  small  gravel  bars  and  stump 
fields  amid  the  expanse  of  milfoil.  Muskies  ambush  large 
spinnerbaits,  bucktail  spinners,  and  shallow-running  wobbling 
plugs  cast  along  the  edge  of  the  weed  beds. 

From  first  ice  to  last  ice,  anglers  hover  over  their  holes  with  tiny 
ice  jigs  tipped  with  grubs.  Bluegills,  crappies,  and  perch  are  caught 
in  large  numbers.  As  darkness  approaches,  more  anglers  journey 
onto  the  ice  with  tip-ups  and  shiners  for  walleye. 

Sugar  Lake 

At  90  acres.  Sugar  Lake  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  natural  lakes 
in  the  county.  It’s  located  off  Rt.  173  north  of  Cochranton.  The 
Fish  Commission  owns  an  access  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
lake,  but  the  shallow  gravel  ramp  is  not  available  for  large  boats. 
Outboard  motors  are  restricted  to  no  more  than  6 hp.  Other  than 
the  PFC  access,  no  public  shoreline  fishing  is  available.  Thick 
spatterdock  beds  and  sparse  milfoil  weed  clumps  are  the  chief 
cover  in  this  lake.  Northern  pike  and  trophy  muskies  are  the  main 
event  on  Sugar  Lake’s  sport  card. 
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For  several  years  in  the  1970s  the  largest  annually  recorded 
musky  in  the  state  came  from  Sugar.  Trolling  large  plugs  like  a 
Cisco  Kid,  Swim  Whizz,  and  Pikie  Minnow  in  the  3-foot  to  8-foot 
depths  produces  ’lunge  in  July,  August,  and  September. 

Northern  pike  are  most  likely  to  turn  up  for  the  hardwater 
angler,  and  30-inch  pike  have  been  horsed  through  the  ice  each 
year.  Chubs  and  large  shiners  fished  on  tip-ups  set  over  8 to  10 
feet  of  water  are  successful. 

Largemouth  bass  are  limited  in  number,  but  4-pounders  to  6- 
pounders  are  caught  and  released  by  dedicated  plug  pitchers  from 
June  to  the  end  of  September. 

Canadohta  Lake 

Canadohta  Lake,  near  Lincolnville,  is  a 169-acre  natural  lake 
with  depths  approaching  40  feet.  The  Fish  Commission  access 
area  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  this  10  hp-limit  lake.  However, 
this  shallow  launch  site  is  unsuitable  for  most  trailered  boats. 
There  are  no  public  areas  for  shore  fishing.  Canadohta  yields  one 
or  more  trophy  muskies  each  year.  A 50-incher  was  caught  in 
1981.  Casting  jerkbaits  and  bucktails  is  as  popular  as  trolling  f 
muskies  in  this  dear-water  lake.  Largemouth  bass  and  panfish 
also  available. 
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Conneaut  Lake 

Conneaut  Lake,  at  938  acres  and  depths  to  70  feet,  is  the  largest 
natural  lake  in  the  state.  Surrounded  by  cottages  and  develop- 
ments, public  shore  fishing  is  practically  nonexistent.  The 
Fish  Commission  access  ramp  is  located  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  lake  off  Rt.  618,  just  north  of  Conneaut  Lake  Park. 
Fireman’s  Beach  in  the  boro  of  Conneaut  Lake  provides  launching 
for  a fee. 

Anglers  with  small  boats  may  find  themselves  in  jeopardy 
during  the  summer  tourist  season  from  July  1 to  Labor  Day 
because  there  is  a large  number  of  speedboats  on  this  small  resort 
lake. 

In  May  and  June  anglers  make  massive  bluegill  catches  on  tiny 
plastic  split  tails  with  1/ 32-ounce  jigs  over  the  emerging  weed 
beds.  Crappie  fishing  is  above  average  in  May  and  June,  with 
excellent  results  recorded  during  some  years.  Mepps  spinners  and 
1/  16-ounce  marabou  jigs  should  be  included  in  the  crappie 
angler’s  box.  This  pre-summer  period  also  means  great  fishing  for 
northern  pike.  Brightly  colored  spinnerbaits  over  the  weed  beds  do 
the  trick  for  these  toothy  critters. 

June  usually  spells  the  start  of  walleye  fishing.  Back  trolling  or 
slow  forward  trolling  with  various  live  bait  rigs  are  preferred 


methods.  Leeches,  minnows,  and  nightcrawlers  are  used  on  Lindy 
rigs  and  spinner  harnesses.  Anglers  normally  start  in  the  10-foot 
range  just  outside  the  weed  beds  and  gradually  work  deeper  until 
they  connect. 

In  July,  August,  and  September,  if  you’re  able  to  put  up  with 
the  pleasure  boaters  and  water  skiers,  you  may  find  largemouth 
bass  cooperative  during  the  daylight  hours  and  smallmouth  bass 
showing  up  after  dark.  A jig-and-pig  pork  frog  rates  as  the  top 
choice  for  both  bass. 

Summer  musky  anglers  concentrate  on  the  early  morning  hours 
with  jerkbaits  over  the  weedy  bars.  Wolf  Island,  Silver  Shores, 
Midway  Bar,  and  Water  Tower  Bar  frequently  receive  the  musky 
hunter’s  attention.  After  Labor  Day,  an  increasing  number  of 
musky  anglers  begin  trolling  Pikie  Minnows,  Burmek,  and 
Spoonplugs  in  the  10-foot  to  20-foot  depths. 

Perch  fishing  picks  up  in  November  and  may  continue  until  ice- 
up.  Small  minnows,  '/s-ounce  jigs,  and  tiny  jigging  spoons  take 
yellow  perch  in  the  1 0-foot  to  20-foot  depths. 

French  Creek 

The  most  underfished  water  in  the  county  is  French  Creek.  It  is 
excellent  water  for  walleye  and  smallmouth,  with  nice  crappies 
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and  an  occasional  trophy  musky,  but  not  many  anglers  spend  time 
on  the  water.  The  Fish  Commission  has  access  points  at 
Cambridge  Springs  (north  of  town  about  '/2-mile  off  Rt.  6), 
Saegertown  (at  the  Rt.  6 bridge  south  of  town),  Meadville,  Wilson 
Shutes,  and  Shaw’s  Landing  (both  off  Rt.  322  between  Meadville 
and  Cochranton). 

Spring  is  crappie  time.  Particularly  good  sites  are  the  eddies 
near  Shaw’s  Landing.  Summer  means  a shift  to  smallmouth  bass 
action.  Rapalas,  quarter-ounce  jigs  with  twister  tails,  and  '/6-ounce 
Beetle  Spins  are  top  picks.  Try  floating  the  stretch  between  Wilson 
Shutes  and  Shaw’s  Landing  for  bass. 

Anglers  focus  on  walleye  and  muskies  in  fall  and  early  winter. 
Favorite  big-Fish  holes  are  the  section  from  the  Cambridge  access 
to  the  junction  of  Conneauttee  Creek,  the  junction  of  Cussewago 
Creek,  and  the  spot  where  the  Conneaut  Marsh  empties  into 
French  Creek.  Anglers  lean  heavily  toward  bucktail  jigs  and  live 
suckers  to  take  both  species. 

Conneaut  Marsh  (Game  Lands  213) 

The  Conneaut  Marsh,  stretching  from  Conneaut  Lake  to 
French  Creek,  is  another  under  utilized  fishery.  The  marsh  is  a 
flowage  comprised  of  swampy  creek  channels,  beaver  dams,  and 
mini-impoundments.  Fishing  must  be  from  a cartop  boat  or  canoe 
without  a motor,  and  access  is  gained  at  secondary  roads  cutting 
across  the  flowage.  Rt.  285  parallels  the  marsh  from  Conneaut 
Lake  to  Cochranton. 

The  excitement  centers  on  unexploited  northern  pike  and 
largemouth  bass  fishing.  You  need  a variety  of  weedless  lures  to 
fish  around  the  aquatic  vegetation  and  brush.  Don’t  forget  the 
angling  opportunities  here  for  carp  and  bullhead,  too. 

Hartstown  Marsh  (Game  Lands  214) 

The  Hartstown  Marsh  may  be  reached  from  Rt.  322.  six  miles 
east  of  Jamestown.  Turn  off  Rt.  322  at  the  overpass  in  Hartstown, 
then  follow  the  dirt  road  north  along  the  railroad  tracks  to  a 


parking  area.  You  can  slide  a cartop  boat  into  the  250-acre  marsh 
or  fish  the  shoreline  for  %-mile  along  this  service  road. 

The  bluegill  fishing  during  May  is  exceptional.  Fly  fishing  with 
a black  ant  or  spider  in  the  morning  and  evening  hours  nets  you  a 
fine  catch  of  ’gills.  Fly  rodding  continues  in  late  June  when  anglers 
target  bass.  By  mid-summer  the  dense  vegetation  forces  the  bass 
hunter  to  change  to  specialized  tactics.  The  Moss  Boss,  Timber 
King,  spoons,  and  snagproof  frogs  are  high  on  the  basser’s  mid- 
summer list  of  baits. 

Game  Lands  69,  269,  and  277 

The  small,  shallow  impoundments  on  the  game  lands 
constructed  for  waterfowl  provide  the  bank  angler  and  canoe 
angler  excellent  fishing  for  largemouth  bass  and  panfish  in  a quiet 
setting.  You  must  walk-in;  portable  watercraft  without  motors  are 
permitted.  Largemouth  bass  to  8 pounds  have  been  reported  from 
some  of  these  ponds.  Each  of  these  game  lands  features  numerous 
ponds  ranging  in  size  from  less  than  an  acre  to  about  20  acres. 
Locations:  GL  69  off  Rt.  27  at  Black  Ash;  GL  269  off  Rt.  269  at 
Crossingville;  and  GL  277  off  Rt.  86  at  Cambridge  Springs. 

Conneaut  Creek 

Conneaut  Creek  in  western  Crawford  County  parallels  Rt.  18 
on  its  way  to  Lake  Erie.  The  Fish  Commission  stocks  rainbow 
and  brown  trout  from  Dicksonburg  to  Springboro.  There  are  10 
to  12  township  roads  that  cross  the  stream,  creating  easy  access. 
Holdover  browns  in  the  18-inch  to  24-inch  range  are  taken  on 
nightcrawlers  following  heavy  summer  rains,  which  raise  the  water 
level  and  discolor  the  stream. 

An  added  attraction  is  steelheads.  A few  steelheads  reach  the 
Crawford  County  section  in  February  before  the  season  closes, 
and  there  are  still  some  lake-runs  in  the  stream  when  the  trout 
season  re-opens  in  April.  Salmon  eggs  for  bait  anglers  and  Mepps 
and  Rooster  Tails  for  the  hardware  pitchers  do  the  trick. 


Woodcock  and  Little  Sugar  creeks 

Woodcock  Creek,  northeast  of  Meadville,  and  Little  Sugar, 
southeast  of  Meadville,  are  the  choice  of  many  opening  day  trout 
anglers.  Woodcock  may  be  reached  from  Rt.  77  or  Rt.  198;  Little 
Sugar  from  Rt.  173.  Bait  anglers  rely  on  salmon  eggs  and  garden 
worms  to  creel  the  stocked  fish.  Early  summer  anglers  may  seek  a 
trophy  brown  by  stealthily  investigating  the  remote  pools  with  a 
fly  rod. 

Oil  Creek 

Oil  Creek  is  in  scenic  eastern  Crawford  County.  With 
headwaters  in  Crawford,  the  creek  enters  Venango  County  south 
of  Titusville  on  its  way  to  the  Allegheny  River.  Ten  miles  of  the 
East  Branch  and  27  miles  of  the  Main  Branch  are  stocked  with 
rainbow  and  brown  trout.  Many  of  the  smaller  tributary  streams 
support  native  populations  of  brook  trout,  in  addition  to  browns 
and  rainbows  seeking  the  cooler  water  of  mountain  runs. 

Fly  rod  enthusiasts  look  forward  to  the  fly  hatches  in 
May  and  June.  Fly  rodders  catch  smallmouth  in  addition  to 
trout  on  the  lower  reaches  of  Oil  Creek  in  early  summer. 

Mercer  County 

opportunities,  including  trout,  panfish,  walleye,  catfish,  black  bass, 
muskies,  and  even  an  occasional  striped  bass.  With  the  junction  of 
north-south  1-79  and  east-west  1-80,  Mercer  County  is  within  an 
easy  drive  from  many  points  in  the  state. 

Mill  Creek,  Deer  Creek 

Mill  Creek  and  Deer  Creek  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
county  near  Milledgeville  on  Route  173  receive  early  season 
attention  from  the  trout  angler.  Both  waterways  are  stocked  with 
browns  and  rainbows.  Mill  Creek,  a meadow  stream,  warms  faster 
than  nearby  Deer  Creek,  which  flows  through  wood  lots.  Drifting 
garden  worms  or  salmon  eggs  through  the  riffles,  pools,  and 
undercut  banks  typically  produces  fish  for  anglers  in  April  and 
May.  Mill  Creek  may  be  reached  by  walking  in  from  township 
road  807.  Deer  Creek  is  paralleled  by  township  road  886,  and  has 
pull-off  sites  for  parking.  These  streams  are  not  regarded  as  good 
summer  trout  streams. 

Little  Shenango  River 

The  Little  Shenango  River  flows  through  the  northcentral 
portion  of  the  county,  eventually  emptying  into  the  Shenango 
River  at  Greenville.  Brook,  brown,  and  rainbow  trout  are  stocked 
from  Clark  Mills  to  Greenville.  The  Little  Shenango  is  a good  bet 
for  the  opening  weeks  of  the  season.  There  are  very  few,  if  any, 
holdover  trout,  and  angling  pressure  drops  off  after  the  initial 
weeks.  The  usual  early  season  baits  of  worms  and  salmon  eggs  will 
catch  the  majority  of  trout.  Access  to  the  stream  is  obtained  from 
township  roads  off  Rt.  358. 

Cool  Spring  Creek 

For  the  dedicated  trout  angler,  there  is  a special  regulation  area 
on  Cool  Spring  Creek.  A 1. 25-mile  section  is  designated  as 
delayed  harvest,  artificial  lures  only. 

Cool  Spring  offers  fine  dry  fly  fishing,  particularly  with  Caddis 
patterns  in  May  and  June.  Terrestrial  patterns  take  prominence  in 
summer.  Delayed-harvest  management  ensures  adequate  numbers 
of  trout  for  the  summer  and  fall  angler. 

Shenango  Dam  Outflow 

Don’t  overlook  the  opportunities  for  taking  trout  at  the 
Shenango  Dam  Outflow.  The  one-mile  stretch  of  the  Shenango 
River  below  the  dam  is  annually  stocked  with  about  4,000 
rainbow  and  brown  trout.  Try  size  0 and  size  1 Rooster  Tails, 
Mepps,  and  Panther  Martin  spinners  to  creel  fish  in  April  and 


May.  Access  to  the  river  is  obtained  via  trails  and  an  abandoned 
railroad  grade  that  parallels  this  stretch  of  the  river.  Park  your  car 
at  the  Shady  Beach  Bridge  just  outside  Sharpsville  on  the  road  to 
the  Mahaney  Recreation  Area.  Walleye,  muskies,  channel  catfish, 
and  smallmouth  bass  draw  attention  during  different  seasons  here, 
too. 

The  area  immediately  below  the  dam  does  not  freeze,  even 
during  the  most  severe  winters.  Walleye  reign  supreme  from 
January  until  March  1.  White,  yellow,  and  black  bucktail  jigs 
account  for  the  majority  of  walleye,  with  some  fish  up  to  24 
inches. 

This  same  river  section  has  gained  notoriety  for  its  musky 
fishing.  The  largest  reported  lunge  in  1983  was  a 42-incher. 
Although  musky  hunters  tend  to  concentrate  on  the  one-mile 
stretch,  muskies  could  be  taken  as  far  downstream  as  the  Sharon 
Water  Works.  Jigs,  weighted  spinners,  and  spoons  are  the  musky 
angler’s  arsenal  here. 

From  Sandy  Beach  to  the  Feed  Mill,  the  riffles  and  pools 
provide  an  opportunity  to  battle  a river  smallmouth  in  June  and 
July.  Rapala  plugs  and  Mepps  spinners  account  for  many  fish, 
which  serious  bass  anglers  return  unharmed  to  the  river. 

August  is  the  month  for  big  channel  catfish.  Lunkers  to  9 
pounds  are  taken  from  the  deeper  river  holes.  These  brutes  of  the 
dark  fall  victim  to  soft-shell  crawfish  worked  on  the  bottom. 

Shenango  Lake 

Moving  above  the  Shenango  Dam  into  the  Shenango  Lake 
opens  up  new  prospects.  The  camping,  picnicking,  and  boat 
launching  facilities  are  first-rate  at  this  unlimited  horsepower 
3,500-acre  U.S.  Army  Corps  flood  control  reservoir.  Sites  for 
shore  fishing  are  plentiful,  with  numerous  drive-in  and  walk-in 
areas. 

Crappies  and  white  bass,  up  to  15  inches,  reach  peak  shallow- 
water  movements  in  May  and  June.  The  best  areas  for  crappies 
are  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  reservoir’s  East  Arm.  Small 
minnows,  jigs,  and  spinners  fool  the  panfish. 
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Yellow  perch  in  many 
impoundments  can  be 
taken  with  eighth-ounce 
jigs,  small  minnows, 
and  jigging  spoons.  Try 
your  luck  in  10  to  20 
feet  of  water. 


When  walleye  season  reopens  in  May,  expect  to  encounter 
anglers  slow-trolling  with  crankbait-type  lures  for  post-spawn 
walleye  schools.  Bombers  and  Benos  in  a silver  finish  are  popular 
lures  for  trolling  on  Shenango  Lake.  Later  in  the  summer,  the 
serious  walleye  anglers  switch  to  jigs  and  work  the  edge  of  the 
main  river  channel  for  old  marble  eyes. 

Fishing  for  largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass  in  this  reservoir 
has  its  ups  and  downs.  The  bass  population  fluctuates  with  the 


success  of  spawning  in  this  flood  control  reservoir.  Grape-colored 
plastic  worms  and  chartreuse  crankbaits  fished  in  the  shallow 
stump  fields  and  along  the  many  rip-rap  bridge  sites  yield  fish. 

Shenango  Lake  has  received  periodic  stockings  of  striped  bass 
since  the  1970s.  Stripers  in  the  6-pound  to  9-pound  range  are 
occasionally  taken  when  trolling  for  walleye  and  muskies. 
However,  a 29-pound  striper  found  floating  in  the  lake  in  1982,  a 
victim  of  a boat  prop,  was  an  indication  that  other  trophy-sized 
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stripers  may  be  awaiting  the  angler  who  uses  special  knowledge  in 
his  striped  bass  fishing. 
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Shenango  River 

The  river  section  from  Pymatuning  Dam  to  Shenango  Lake  is 
often  overlooked  water,  so  if  you  seek  a quiet,  less  congested 
fishing  hole,  check  out  the  Shenango  River. 

In  late  March  and  early  April,  a little-noticed  white  bass 
spawning  run  occurs  in  the  river  from  Big  Bend  upstream  to  New 
Hamburg,  and  starting  in  late  April,  an  excellent  crappie 
spawning  run  takes  place.  For  both  species,  fish  the  eddy  holes  off 
the  main  current  flow.  Small  hair  jigs  in  yellow  or  white  are 
favorite  lures. 

In  June,  July,  and  August  use  small  spinners  to  catch 
smallmouth  bass,  rock  bass,  and  small  walleye.  Doughballs, 
cheese,  and  cut  baits  net  you  channel  cats  and  bullheads.  Float 
fishing  is  the  best  way  to  sample  this  small  river.  Canoes  may  be 
put  in  at  most  of  the  rural  roads  crossing  the  Shenango.  Easy 
access  includes  the  city  park  at  Greenville,  Wasser’s  Bridge,  the 
Covered  Bridge,  New  Hamburg  Bridge,  and  Big  Bend  Bridge. 

Lake  Wilhelm 

For  area  anglers,  1,650-acre  Lake  Wilhelm,  in  Goddard  State 
Park  near  the  town  of  Sandy  Lake,  means  panfish.  Bluegills  and 
crappies  are  the  main  attractions  on  this  10-horsepower-limit  lake. 

Crappies  take  the  lead  with  the  ice  fishing  crowd  in  January, 
February,  and  early  March.  It’s  the  best  in  the  county.  Tiny  ice 
jigs  tipped  with  a grub  earn  you  a share  of  the  papermouths. 

May  is  the  month  for  bluegills.  Fly  fishing  with  black  ants  and 
wet  flies  scores  from  shore  and  from  boats.  Crappies  are 
susceptible  to  small  minnows  at  this  time.  By  the  end  of  June  the 
panfish  action  subsides. 

Walleye  interest  runs  a close  second  to  panfish.  Drifting  and 
slow  trolling  the  middle  of  the  narrow  impoundment  produces 
walleye  for  some  anglers  in  June  through  September.  Others  find 
the  hard-water  period  of  January  and  February  the  better  time  for 
walleye. 

Numerous  launch  ramps  maintained  by  the  state  park  provide 
adequate  boating  access  for  this  impoundment.  A marina  near  the 
causeway  rents  boats  and  pontoons  for  fishing  and  pleasure. 


Slippery  Rock  Creek 

Brown  and  rainbow  trout  are  drawing  cards  for  Slippery  Rock 
Creek  in  April,  May,  and  June.  The  standard  fare  of  salmon  eggs, 
worms,  and  minnows  drifted  through  the  riffles  and  eddies  lure 
trout. 

Two  upper  sections,  Crolls  Mill  Dam  to  Cooper  Bridge  on  Rt. 
108  and  Rambler’s  Restaurant  to  Route  19,  are  float-stocked. 
Another  favored  stretch  is  McConnells  Mill  State  Park 
downstream  to  Harris  Bridge. 

A special  regulation  area  of  Slippery  Rock  is  particularly 
interesting  to  fly  rodders.  Delayed  harvest,  fly  fishing  only 
regulations  are  in  effect  on  a half-mile  section  of  Slippery  Rock 
from  the  Heinz  Camp  property  to  a point  'A-mile  downstream 
from  the  Armstrong  Bridge  on  L.R.  37052.  Fly  rodders  here  enjoy 
challenging  the  trout  year-round. 

As  Slippery  Rock  Creek  warms  during  spring  to  summer, 
smallmouth  addicts  quietly  go  about  pitching  their  favorite  lures 
into  the  pools  and  current  breaks.  Many  are  rewarded  with  “little 
brown  bass.”  However,  what  these  smallies  lack  in  size  is  made  up 
in  energy  expended  in  runs  and  jumps.  An  ultralight  spinning 
outfit  with  6-pound-test  line  is  good.  Rapalas  and  4-inch  black 
plastic  worms  are  annual  favorites.  Try  the  stream  section  from 
Route  19  upstream  to  the  Crolls  Mill  Dam  in  Butler  County.  The 
smallmouth  action  continues  through  September. 

Little  Beaver  River,  North  Fork 


Lawrence  County 

fishing  opportunities  that  focus  on  trout  and  black  bass  action. 
Starting  off  the  list  of  top-quality  trout  water  is  Big  Neshannock 
Creek.  Stocked  browns  and  rainbows  are  taken  on  salmon  eggs, 
worms,  and  minnows  during  April.  In  lure  hardware.  Rooster  Tail 
spinners  are  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Fly  rod  anglers  stick  with  weighted  nymphs,  like  a Hare’s  Ear, 
or  weighted  streamers  when  the  water  is  high  and  roiled  during  the 
first  weeks  of  the  season. 

As  the  water  warms  and  stabilizes,  hatches  start  coming  off  in 
May  and  June.  Dry  fly  anglers  take  fish  with  a selection  of  caddis 
fly  patterns.  A streamer,  such  as  the  Muddler  Minnow,  is  a good 
choice  when  hatches  are  not  occurring.  By  mid-July  fly  rodders 
switch  to  terrestrial  patterns  including  grasshoppers,  crickets,  and 
ants. 

As  the  Neshannock  winds  its  way  from  southeast  of  Mercer  to 
New  Castle,  bridge  crossings  provide  easy  access  to  many  stream 
sections.  In  addition,  one  stretch  is  float-stocked,  spreading  out 
trout  to  areas  that  require  a little  legwork  to  reach.  Try  the 
following  access  points:  (a)  walk  in  off  Route  58  and  258;  (b)  the 
Hope  Mill  and  Millburn  bridges  east  of  Route  19;  (c)  float- 
stocked  area  from  Volant  Bridge  downstream  to  the  covered 
bridge;  (d)  Neshannock  Falls  area  off  Route  956;  (e)  Fish 
Commission  access  near  Gearson  Camp  on  Maitland  Lane  off 
Route  168  west;  and  (f)  Fish  Commission  access  off  Graceland 
Lane  at  Peluso  Camp.  An  additional  summer  fly  fishing  area  to 
consider  is  Rainbow  Bend  off  Neshannock  Falls  Road. 


The  North  Fork  of  the  Little  Beaver  River  provides  early-season 
brown  and  rainbow  trout  fishing.  A particularly  good  section  is 
from  the  Rt.  551  bridge  downstream  through  the  town  of  Enon 
Valley.  Minnows,  worms,  salmon  eggs,  and  small  spinners 
produce  in  April  and  May. 

Bessemer  Lake 

Bessemer  Lake,  located  one  mile  west  of  the  town  of  Bessemer 
on  Rt.  317,  is  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  This 
former  strip  pit  provides  angling  opportunities  for  rainbow  trout 
and  largemouth  bass.  There  is  a launch  ramp  for  lightweight 
boats,  but  only  electric  motors  are  permitted  on  this  28-acre 
waterway. 

The  angling  pressure  in  April,  May,  and  June  is  directed  at 
trout,  and  cheese  and  salmon  eggs  net  rainbows.  The  emphasis  in 
June  through  October  is  on  largemouth  bass.  Small  Rapalas,  jigs, 
and  4-inch  plastic  worms  account  for  many  green  battlers.  Bass 
fishing  on  clear  waters  of  strip  pits  frequently  dictates  a switch  to 
night  angling  to  achieve  success. 

When  safe  ice  forms  on  the  lake,  the  focus  is  once  again  on 
trout.  Bessemer  Lake  is  the  top  ice  fishing  water  in  the  county. 

Freelance  writer-photographer  Dari  Black,  who  lives  in  Crawford 
County,  regularly  fishes  Crawford,  Lawrence,  and  Mercer 
counties.  The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  expert 
information  and  advice  provided  by  the  following  people: 
Waterways  Patrolman  Warren  L.  Beaver,  western  Crawford 
County;  Waterways  Patrolman  William  Mantzell,  eastern  Crawford 
County;  Waterways  Patrolman  Larry  Boor,  Mercer  County; 
Waterways  Patrolman  Joseph  K.  Houck,  Lawrence  County;  Ron 
Lee,  Northwest  area  fisheries  manager;  and  Blake  Weirich, 
Southwest  area  fisheries  manager. 
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The  First 

Pennsylvania  Fish-for-Free  Day 

June  2, 1984 

On  Saturday,  June  2, 1984,  Pennsylvania  residents  may  fish  Keystone  State  waterways  without 
a license  (all  other  regulations  still  apply)  in  the  first  Pennsylvania  fish-for-Free  Day.  Fishing 
seminars  and  hands-on  instruction  will  be  held  with  the  cooperation  of  Trout  Unlimited,  B.A.S.S., 
and  local  sportsmen's  clubs  at  43  sites  specially  selected  by  the  Fish  Commission.  The  names  of 
the  43  sites  are  available  at  local  bait  and  tackle  shops  and  at  Fish  Commission  regional  offices. 
See  you  there  for  a great  time!  
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Straight 

Talk 


WATERWAYS 

CONSERVATION 

OFFICER 


On  May  24,  1984,  Governor  Thornburgh  signed  into  law  Act  66-84,  which 
substitutes  the  name  “Waterways  Conservation  Officer”  for  the  present  title 
of  “Waterways  Patrolman.”  This  was  the  result  of  a bill  that  we  requested; 
we  wanted  the  title  to  reflect  more  clearly  the  image  of  just  that-  -a 
conservation  officer,  and  not  a stream  and  lake  policeman.  Although  our 
officers  wear  uniforms  that  demark  them  clearly  as  involved  in  law 
enforcement  -a  law  enforcement  stripe  on  the  trousers,  the  words  “Law 
Enforcement”  on  their  shoulder  patch,  collar  ornaments,  a badge,  a pistol, 
and  a typical  law  enforcement  Stetson  hat  their  duties  are  so  diverse  that 
it  is  perhaps  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  remind  the  public  who  and 
what  these  people  are. 

In  a year  they  spend  about  45  percent  of  their  time  on  fish  law  and  boat 
law  enforcement.  Almost  6 percent  of  their  time  is  put  into  training,  not 
only  for  themselves  by  way  of  inservice  work,  but  for  training  their 
deputies.  Pollution  investigation  accounts  for  about  3 percent  of  the  time, 
and  almost  8 percent  of  their  time  is  used  for  what  is  classically  called 
information  and  education.  These  officers  attend  countless  meetings  of 
sportsmen's  clubs  and  other  conservation  organizations  in  demonstrations 
and  shows,  and  in  many  ways  these  officers  are  our  contact  with  the 
public. 

Certainly  the  Commission’s  emphasis  on  habitat  protection  requires  that 
almost  10  percent  of  our  officers'  time  be  logged  with  fisheries 
management,  fisheries  environmental  services,  and  working  with  other 
agencies.  Last  year  alone  the  Commission  investigated  437  pollution  and 
1,027  stream  encroachment  cases,  and  reviewed  584  mine  drainage 
applications. 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Code  provides  for  the  Commission’s  administering 
and  enforcing  this  title  and  other  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  related  to:  (1) 
the  encouragement,  promotion  and  development  of  fishery  interests;  (2)  the 
protection,  propagation  and  distribution  of  fish;  and  (3)  the  management 
of  boating  and  operation  of  boats,  the  establishment  of  education 
programs,  and  the  improvement  of  waterway  facilities  including  aids  to 
navigation.  The  Commission  has  also  been  directed  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  concerning  fishing,  to  aid  in  the  better  protection, 
preservation  and  management  of  fish,  and  in  the  case  of  boating  the 
management  and  operation  of  boats.  Note  that  the  key  expression  is 
“habitat  protection.”  All  the  other  enforcement  put  together  could  never  be 
more  important  than  the  very  basic  commodity  we  need:  adequate  habitat. 

Administration  and  enforcement  bring  our  people  in  daily  contact  with 
the  most  important  and  often  difficult  element  -people.  “Please”  and 
“thank-you”  signs  are  helpful  and  adequate  for  the  vast  majority  of  folks 
who  enjoy  the  out-of-doors,  but  there  are  always  a few  who  recognize  only  a 
person  with  the  badge  of  authority. 

Conservation  is  still  commonly  defined  as  “a  wise  use  of  natural 
resources.”  Changing  the  name  of  our  officers  is,  we  believe,  a vital  step  in 
portraying  to  the  public  the  image  of  an  agency  which  advocates  strongly 
that  wise  use. 

The  Thin  Green  Line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  does  more 
than  just  protect  fish  and  fishing,  and  promote  boats  and  boating.  They  are 
the  front  line  for  guaranteeing  that  Article  I.  Section  27,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Constitution  is  not  abridged:  “The  people  have  a right  to 
clean  air,  pure  water,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  natural,  scenic,  historic 
and  aesthetic  values  of  the  environment.  Pennsylvania's  public  natural 
resources  are  the  common  property  of  all  the  people,  including  generations 
yet  to  come.  As  trustee  to  these  resources,  the  Commonwealth  shall 
conserve  and  maintain  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.” 
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m Fishing  After  Hours  by  Dart  Black 

**  The  author  shows  you  how  to  improve  your  angling  night  moves. 

Seeing  Trout  by  Harry  W.  Murray 
Y Many  successful  trout  anglers  think  that  the  ability  to  spot  the 
Fish  in  a stream  means  more  hook-ups  and  fewer  water  hauls. 

Here’s  how  to  get  good  at  eyeing  your  quarry. 


Spinnerbait  Subtleties  by  Nick  Sisley 
10  There’s  a lot  more  to  a spinnerbait  than  meets  the  hook  eye.  Use 
this  information  to  hone  your  skills  with  these  offerings 


Siltation™ Less  Murky  Future  by  Dave  Wolf 
Saving  jobs  and  sparing  the  environment  highlight  new  logging 
guidelines  The  author  lets  you  see  the  forest  through  the  trees  on 
this  story 
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A Container  for  Tiny  Fly  Tying  Hooks  by  Joe  Prokopovich 
Here’s  a clever  idea  on  how  to  turn  a throwaway  into  something 
useful. 


Lily  Pad  I.owdown  by  Gerry  Kingdom 

Lily  pads  harbor  surprisingly  large  Fish  all  summer  long.  The 
17  water  beneath  lily  pads  is  cool,  shaded  from  the  sun.  and  a host  of 
insects  and  baitfish  lure  the  lunkers.  Here’s  how  to  take  more  Fish 
in  lily  padded  waterways. 


County  Features  ““Erie  County  by  Mike  Simmons 
26  Erie  County’s  angling  bounty  is  among  the  state’s  best.  Check 
out  these  details  on  where  to  wet  your  line 

A Guide  to  Lake  Erie  Charters  by  Mike  Bleech 
Charter  boat  angling  for  salmon,  bass,  and  walleye  is  very  much 
alive  and  well  in  Erie.  Consult  these  ideas  to  help  you  rustle  up 
some  action. 
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Shallow  water  under  lily  pads  can  be  surprisingly  cool 
in  summer,  and  comfortable  temperatures,  plenty  of 
food  nearby,  and  cover  make  good  bass  hideouts. 
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Hours 


by  Dari  Black 


Why  would  “normal'1  people 
inflict  on  themselves  a 
period  without  sleep?  Why 
would  they  put  up  with  the 
difficulties  of  tying  knots  while 
holding  a flashlight  under  the  chin? 
Why  do  they  strain  their  eyes  to  pick 
up  shadowy  targets  to  cast  to?  Why 
do  they  drink  cup  after  cup  of  coffee 
to  stay  warm  and  hopefully  alert? 
Why  do  they  swat  mosquitoes  and 
dodge  low-flying  bats? 

Why?  They're  dedicated  anglers 
who  are  hooked  on  night  fishing. 

They  have  discovered  a time  when 
even  the  busiest  resort  lake  in  the 
state  slows  to  a snail's  pace,  and 
while  human  activity  has  decreased, 
fish  activity  has  increased. 

Sound  interesting?  Want  to  give  it 
a try?  Before  you  grab  a rod  and 
head  out  to  the  lake,  consider  these 
basics  to  help  you  catch  fish  at  night. 

First  off,  not  every  lake  receives  a 
stamp  of  approval  for  night  fishing. 
The  number-one  consideration  is 
water  clarity.  Generally  speaking,  you 
will  meet  with  much  better  success  on 
dear-water  lakes.  In  dingy,  muddy- 
water  lakes,  gamefish  are  more  likely 
to  feed  during  daylight  hours. 


Safety 

Furthermore,  you  must  be  familiar 
with  the  waters  you  intend  to  fish 
after  dark.  Casting,  as  well  as  boat 
navigation,  calls  for  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  location  of  weed 
beds,  shoals,  deadfalls,  buoys,  etc.  A 
smart  angler  never  considers  fishing  a 
strange  lake  in  the  dark. 

Zip  up  your  PFD  before  leaving 
the  launch,  and  never  take  it  off  until 
you  have  returned  to  shore.  Be 
absolutely  sure  your  boat's  running 
lights  are  functioning,  and  carry  spare 
bulbs,  just  in  case. 

Have  your  boat  cleared  for  action. 
Tackle  boxes,  thermos,  rods,  and 
landing  net  that  clutter  decks  become 
hazards,  inviting  disaster  in  the  dark. 
Keep  equipment  to  a minimum,  and 
be  sure  it  is  stored  in  its  proper  place. 
Check  to  see  that  tackle  boxes  are 
latched  securely  and  other 
compartments  or  containers  are 
closed.  Place  the  landing  net  in  an 
accessible  position  away  from 
possible  entanglement  with  spare 
rods.  And  of  course,  have  a light 
within  reach  of  each  angler. 


Gear 

There  are  a few  items  you  may  not 
normally  bring  along  during  a 
summer’s  day  excursion,  but  which 
will  make  your  night  jaunts  much 
more  comfortable. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  is  a warm 
coat  and  hat.  No  matter  how  nice  the 
evening  is  when  you  launch,  the  wee 
hours  after  midnight  will  seem  chilly. 

Don't  forget  the  insect  repellent. 

Use  it  with  caution;  the  active 
ingredients  in  repellent  wreak  havoc 
when  they  contact  certain  plastic, 
nylon,  and  painted  surfaces.  Insect 
repellent  may  weaken  monofilament 
line,  and  destroy  plastic  worms, 
spinnerbait  skirts,  and  finishes  on 
plugs.  Never  use  an  aerosol  spray  in 
the  boat  because  the  mist  may  settle 
on  your  tackle.  Spray  your  coat,  hat, 
and  trousers  on  shore  before  setting 
out.  In  the  boat,  use  bottled  ointment 
applied  first  to  the  backs  of  your 
hands,  and  always  wash  your  hands 
before  handling  tackle. 

It  is  doubtful  you  will  find  a 
lakeside  cafe  open  at  2 a.m.,  so  be  sure 
to  take  a snack.  Even  if  you  usually 


The  top  consideration  is  water  clarity 
You  will  score  better  on  clear- water 
lakes  because  gamefish  in 
muddy-water  lakes  are  more  likely  to 
feed  during  daylight  hours. 


do  not  pack  food  for  day  trips  on  the 
water,  you  may  discover  your  body 
demanding  nourishment  when  forced 
to  stay  alert  and  working  during 
hours  it  would  rather  be  sleeping. 

A light  is  helpful  for  making  tackle 
adjustments  and  for  landing  fish.  But 
a lantern  or  other  bright  light  left  on 
all  the  time  will  impair  your  night 
vision. 

Special  lights 

A small  flashlight  aides  in  changing 
lures.  But  for  landing  thrashing  fish 
at  the  side  of  your  boat,  there  is  a 
better  hands-free  solution.  On  night 
outings  I use  two  clamp-on  utility 
lamps  wired  to  my  boat  battery  and 
attached  to  opposite  gunwales,  one 
fore  and  one  aft.  Equipped  with  a 
special  25-amp  12-volt  bulb  and 


aimed  at  the  water  directly  alongside 
the  boat,  these  lamps  are  switched  on 
only  when  a fish  is  brought  to  the 
net. 

Baits  and  lures 

Right  now  you  probably  have  a 
picture  of  a night  angler  armed  with 
nothing  more  than  a Jitterbug.  Well, 

1 hate  to  destroy  your  illusion,  but  if 
you  are  serious  about  catching  fish 
and  not  just  exercising  your  casting 
arm.  do  not  restrict  yourself  to  that 
or  to  any  single  surface  lure. 

Among  my  night  angler 
companions,  the  number-one  after- 
hours  bass  bait  is  a jig  and  pig, 
followed  by  plastic  worms,  buzz 
baits,  and  spinnerbaits.  For  walleye 
and  muskies,  the  choice  is  a large 
crankbait 


For  jigs  and  worms,  black  is  the 
only  color  you  really  need.  We  dress 
living  rubber  jigs  in  'A-ounce  and  %- 
ounce  weights  with  a pork  frog  or 
plastic  twister-tail  grub.  We  prefer 
worms  of  six  to  seven  inches  with  a 
twister-tail  or  Hat  paddle  tail.  Black 
or  dark  purple  is  the  top  pick  for 
buzz  baits  and  spinnerbaits. 

Crankbait  color  seems  less  important, 
as  long  as  it  is  a large  plug  with  a 
wide  wobble. 

At  night  gamefish  rely  more  on 
their  lateral  line  than  on  eyesight  to 
single  out  prey.  The  sensory  nerve 
endings  in  the  lateral  line  pi^k  up 
vibrations  in  the  water.  The  dark 
colors  help  to  silhouette  the  bait, 
making  it  an  easier  target,  but  it  is 
the  vibrations  put  off  by  your  lure 
that  gamefish  zero  in  on.  So 
remember  that  sudden  changes  in  the 
speed  and  direction  of  the  lure 
increase  the  chance  of  the  fish 
missing  the  bait. 

Retrieves 

In  night  fishing,  retrieve  jigs  and 
worms  very  slowly  with  long  pauses 
between  movements  of  the  bait. 
Spinnerbaits  should  be  reeled  at  a 
steady,  slow-to-moderate  pace,  while 
a buzz  bait  is  retrieved  just  fast 
enough  to  keep  it  on  top  of  the 
water.  Crankbaits  are  handled  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  a spinnerbait  a 
moderate,  steady  retrieve  but  with 
the  lip,  scratching  bottom  every  so 
often. 

The  same  spots  that  produce  fish 
during  daylight  yield  fish  at  night, 
but  keep  in  mind  that  shallower 
structures  are  better  than  deep-water 
haunts  after  dark.  Gamefish  that 
have  been  relatively  shallow  all  day, 
such  as  largemouth  bass,  tend  to 
move  out  of  their  heavy-cover 
fortresses  to  forage.  Smallmouth  bass 
and  walleye,  which  have  been 
hanging  out  in  deeper  water,  move 
onto  shoals  or  bars  for  their  midnight 
snacks.  Muskies  rarely  move  right 
into  the  very  shallow  water  as  do 
bass  and  walleye  at  night.  Instead, 
seek  these  brutes  on  edges,  that  is, 
where  a shallow  shelf  or  weed  bed 
meets  deeper  water. 

Night  fishing  offers  unique 
opportunities  for  anglers  who  are 
prepared  in  these  special  ways.  Else 
these  ideas  and  watch  your  night 
moves  produce  angling  action.  B 
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by  Harry  W.  M array 
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What’s  the  most  valuable 

skill  a serious  trout  angler 
can  acquire?  You  could 
get  10  different  answers  from  as 
many  fishermen  on  this  question, 
but  the  more  1 fish  for  trout,  the 
more  I’m  convinced  that  the  ability 
to  spot  the  trout  in  the  stream 
separates  the  top  anglers  from  the 
rest. 

Seeing  trout  sounds  simple.  We 
all  see  hundreds  of  trout  each  year 
in  the  streams  we  fish,  but  if  you 
want  to  apply  this  technique  to 
improving  your  catches,  there  are 
some  demands.  You  have  to  spot 
the  trout  before  they  can  see  you.  or 
hear  you  crunching  through  the 
stream,  or  feel  you  bouncing  up  a 
spongy  spring  creek  bank  Take  my 
word  for  it,  they  have  ways  to 
figure  out  we’re  around  that  are 
beyond  human  understanding.  I 
have  spooked  fish  at  distances  so 
great  it  is  impossible  to  explain. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  first 
requirement  for  successfully  spotting 
trout  is  readily  appreciated  You 
must  approach  an  anticipated 
hotspot  very  cautiously  and  think 
positively  about  “seeing  trout.”  You 
have  to  work  at  it. 
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Indicators 

Unfortunately,  you  seldom  find 
yourself  in  a situation  in  which  you 
can  easily  see  the  whole  trout,  at  least 
to  start.  1 find  that  if  1 think  in  the 
direction  of  trying  to  spot  some  small 
indicator  that  says,  “trout  here,”  I 
am  way  ahead  of  the  game. 

The  easiest  indicator  that  reveals 
the  presence  of  trout  is  his 
movement.  As  you  cautiously  work 
your  way  upstream  scanning  the 
water,  this  movement  is  often 
manifested  in  such  a subtle  way  that 
you  do  not  know  what  drew  your 
attention  to  it  in  the  first  place.  As 
you  concentrate  on  the  spot  where 
you  thought  you  saw  movement,  sure 
enough,  there  he  is.  Often  this 
movement  will  be  a slight  flash  as 
light  is  reflected  from  the  fish's  lower 
sides  or  belly,  as  he  turns  to  take 
something.  Occasionally  you  will  get 
a quick  glimpse  of  something  white 
as  you  scan  the  water.  This  is  called 
“whiting  a nymph,”  and  it  occurs 
when  a trout  opens  his  mouth  to  take 
a natural  nymph.  He  actually  reveals 
the  white  area  just  inside  his  mouth 
for  a fleeting  second. 

Another  indicator  that  reveals  the 
trout’s  presence  is  his  shadow.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  season  before 
aquatic  grass  fills  the  spring  creeks, 
this  giveaway  is  like  money  in  the 
bank.  On  sunny  spring  days  you 
often  find  many  nice  trout  on  the 
feeding  stations  over  clean  sand  or 
gravel  bottoms.  Unfortunately,  nature 
has  provided  them  with  a natural 
coloration  that  blends  perfectly  with 
the  stream  bottom.  But  a shadow  is  a 
shadow.  By  consciously  looking  for 
these  dark  areas  on  the  light  stream 
bottom,  many  of  these  trout  are 
easily  detected.  One  word  of 
caution — these  trout  are  easily 
spooked,  so  stay  low.  Put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket  and  try  to  make 
your  first  cast  perfect  because  you 
may  not  get  a second  chance. 

Another  visual  indicator  is  the 
color  contrast  between  the  trout  and 
his  immediate  surroundings.  Often  a 
trout  will  be  slightly  lighter  or  darker 
than  the  area  in  which  he  is  located. 
Even  on  heavily  overcast  days  it  is 
possible  to  spot  many  trout  in  this 
way.  A light,  elongated  area  over  an 
otherwise  dark  pile  of  leaves  in  an 
eddy  is  an  easy  giveaway  of  a trout's 
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presence.  A dark,  brownish  area 
along  the  edge  of  a light-gray  ledge 
could  easily  be  the  best  fish  of  the 
season. 

“M  udders” 

Don’t  overlook  the  “mudders.”  It’s 
not  a very  attractive  name  but  these 
fish  have  earned  it.  Many  good 
browns  hold  just  below  clumps  of 
aquatic  vegetation  in  spring  creeks. 

At  periodic  intervals  they  move 
forward  into  this  grass  and  with  a 
side-to-side  motion  of  the  forward 
part  of  their  bodies  they  dislodge 
some  of  the  resident  insects.  The 
trout  drop  back  and  feed  on  these 
insects  as  the  current  carries  them 
downstream. 

This  same  current  provides  you 
with  the  indicator — the  mud.  The 
trout’s  rooting  action  knocks 
sediment  from  the  grass  and  adjacent 
stream  bottom.  This  drifting 
sedimentation  can  easily  be  seen  from 
a considerable  distance  below  the 
trout.  When  you  spot  this  muddy 
water,  simply  trace  it  upstream  to  its 
origin.  There’s  your  trout.  At  least 
there  it  usually  is. 

I try  to  forget  the  time  I once  spent 
a half-hour  sneaking  up  behind  one 
of  these  mud  tailings,  which  kept 
easing  upstream,  only  to  find  I’d  been 
trailing  an  industrious  muskrat. 

Brookies 

In  most  cases  nature  has  done  the 
job  in  providing  adequate  camouflage 
for  the  trout,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
beautiful  brook  trout  there  is  a 
breakdown.  The  glistening  ivory  front 
edge  on  the  lower  fins  acts  as  a flag 
that  signals  his  presence. 

I stood  beside  a large,  four-foot- 
deep  pool  on  a mountain  trout 
stream.  There  were  very  few  insects 
hatching  and  the  trout  were  not 
holding  on  specific  feeding  stations. 
To  take  advantage  of  the  little  food 
to  be  found,  the  brookies  had  chosen 
to  cruise  about  the  pool  and  pick  off 
the  surface  what  they  could.  They 
never  rose  in  the  same  place  twice, 
but  by  carefully  scanning  the  pool 
and  watching  for  the  white  edges  on 
their  fins  against  that  deep  dark 
bottom,  I was  able  to  see  where  they 
were  headed.  Dropping  a small  ant 
out  in  front  of  their  anticipated  path 
was  the  answer,  and  many  nice  trout 
readily  accepted  it. 


Another  part  of  the  trout’s 
anatomy,  although  not  the  giveaway 
of  the  fin’s  white  edge  but  still  a bold 
indicator  of  his  presence,  is  the 
straight  rear  edge  of  his  tail.  Many 
professional  river  keepers  in  England 
think  this  often  provides  the  best 
means  of  spotting  a trout. 

Considering  that  in  many  cases  they 
do  not  feel  it  is  cricket  to  fish  the 
water  blindly  but  insist  on  casting 
only  to  rising  or  unobserved  trout, 
we  would  do  well  to  respect  this 
method  of  spotting  trout.  Tail 
movement  is  fairly  easy  to  detect 
when  it  is  present,  but  often  you 
must  rely  on  the  sharp  contrast  of  the 
tail  against  the  immediate 
background. 

Few  components  of  the  natural 
stream  makeup  possess  this  strong 
vertical  line  of  demarcation.  Grass 
waves,  boulders  are  round,  and 
gravel  is  round,  so  if  you  spot  a bold 
vertical  line  in  there  someplace,  take 
a minute  to  look  just  upstream  to  see 
if  the  rest  of  a trout’s  body  is  ahead 
of  it. 

Gear 

Now  that  you  know  what  to  look 
for,  examine  a few  aids  that  actually 
help  you  see  him.  Several  years  ago 
someone  gave  me  a dark  green  up- 
down  cap  with  a very  large  bill.  The 
first  day  I wore  it  was  one  of  those 
early-season  days  on  a spring  creek. 
The  only  way  we  could  take  trout 
that  day  was  to  spot  them  before 
making  our  presentation.  I could  not 
believe  the  difference  that  big-billed 
hat  made.  I was  able  to  spot  fish 
much  easier  than  I could  ever  before 
with  my  old  narrow-brim  hats.  Hat 
bills  that  are  a dark  color  underneath 
also  help  greatly. 

Polarized  sunglasses  are  a must  if 
you  expect  to  be  able  to  see  through 
the  water’s  surface  glare.  Anglers 
prefer  different  colors  here,  so  choose 
a pair  that  suits  you  for  general  use.  1 
would  strongly  recommend  carrying  a 
second  pair  that  has  the  lightest 
shade  of  tannish-yellow  lens  you  can 
find.  These  are  far  superior  to  the 
darker  shades  on  overcast  days,  and 
if  I were  restricted  to  only  one  pair, 
these  would  be  it. 

Although  you  couldn’t  call  them 
visual  aids,  I think  clothing  for 
fishing  should  be  of  subdued  colors 
and  materials  that  blend  with  the 


natural  colors  around  the  stream. 

One  angler  I knew  used  to  be  called 
“Mr.  Monotone,”  because  he  dressed 
in  camouflaged  gear  from  head  to  toe 
when  trout  fishing.  I don’t  go  to  this 
much  trouble,  but  it  may  be  a good 
idea. 

Casting 

To  take  advantage  of  this  fish- 
spotting  technique  in  your  day-to- 
day  fishing,  there  are  several  factors 
to  keep  in  mind.  The  closer  you  get  to 
the  trout,  the  better  you  can  see 
them,  but  the  quicker  you  will  spook 
them.  This  is  a problem,  but  you  can 
tilt  the  odds  in  your  favor  by  moving 
as  slowly  and  cautiously  as  possible. 
When  the  trout  is  spotted,  stand  or 
kneel  still  for  several  minutes  before 
making  a cast.  If  he  is  feeding,  give 
him  time  to  take  a few  naturals.  If 
you  need  to  false  cast  to  lengthen  the 
line,  never  make  these  casts  directly 
over  the  fish.  I prefer  to  strip  as 
much  line  off  my  reel  as  1 think  is 
needed  to  reach  the  trout  and  gently 
make  false  casts  well  below  the  trout 
before  dropping  my  fly  above  him.  If 
I can  present  my  fly  without  false 
casting,  such  as  with  a roll  cast,  I 
prefer  to  use  this  approach.  If  I must 
false  cast,  1 always  try  to  keep  my 
rod  well  below  vertical  and  cast  in  a 
sidearm  style.  I always  try  to  prevent 
my  line  from  throwing  a shadow  over 
the  trout.  Occasionally  this  cannot  be 
prevented  on  the  presentation  cast, 
but  even  that  may  spook  the  trout. 

Whenever  possible  I try  to 
approach  my  fish  with  the  sun  on  my 
back.  Sure,  I have  to  be  cautious 
about  letting  my  body  throw  a 
shadow  over  the  fish  if  the  sun  is 
low,  but  I find  that  I can  get  much 
closer  to  them  in  this  setup  than  any 
other  way.  This  angle  also  aids  in 
seeing  the  fish.  A high  sun  slightly 
from  the  side  also  helps  in  spotting 
the  fish.  Try  to  avoid  situations  in 
which  the  fish  is  located  in  a straight 
line  between  you  and  the  sun.  He’s 
awfully  tough  to  see  there.  I try  to 
approach  these  pools  from  a different 
angle  to  prevent  this. 

With  a little  work  and  thought  you 
can  master  the  invaluable  angling  aid 
of  seeing  trout.  (TT) 

Harry  W.  Murray  is  a freelance 
writer,  fishing  guide,  educator,  and 
lecturer. 
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Spinnerbait 
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by  Nick  Sisley 


This  spinnerbait  anatomy  can  help  you  hone  your  bass  angling. 


One  day  when  I was  fishing  Millwood  Lake  in 

Arkansas,  my  guide,  in  the  most  descriptive  phrase 
I can  think  of,  “cleaned  my  clock.”  During  one 
part  of  the  afternoon  he  must  have  boated  and  released  20 
good-sized  largemouth,  all  while  I couldn’t  coax  those 
Millwood  bass  into  one  measly  strike.  The  lure  the  guide 
was  using  was  a spinnerbait,  white  all  over,  white  lead 
head,  white  skirt,  and  two  big,  white  blades.  Even  the  wire 
was  painted  white.  1 didn't  have  a spinnerbait  in  my  box 
that  came  close  to  matching  it,  and  the  guide  didn't  have  a 
spare  to  loan  me,  or  at  least  he  didn’t  offer  one. 

That  evening  1 scrutinized  my  way  through  the  local 
tackle  shop,  but  1 could  only  find  a reasonable  facsimile  of 
the  guide’s  white  spinnerbait.  It  didn’t  produce  any  better 
the  next  day  than  the  spinnerbaits  in  my  tackle  box  had 
produced  the  previous  afternoon. 

That  Millwood  trip  took  place  almost  a decade  ago. 
Since  then  I’ve  studied  spinnerbaits  closely.  What  I’ve 
discovered  is  that  there's  much  more  to  a spinnerbait,  any 
individual  spinnerbait,  than  meets  the  eye. 

Each  company  in  the  spinnerbait-making  business 
markets  one  that’s  different  from  anybody  else’s.  A few 
manufacturers  offer  more  than  one  spinnerbait  type.  Those 
who  do  have  good  reason  for  those  differences.  A person 
unfamiliar  with  spinnerbait  design  won’t  be  quick  to  pick 
up  the  subtle  differences  I’m  talking  about,  or  how  to  take 
advantages  of  those  differences  in  a particular  fishing 
situation.  So,  learning  the  subtle  differences  in  spinnerbaits 
from  various  manufacturers,  and  how  to  take  advantage 
of  those  differences  once  you’re  on  the  water,  can  help  you 
increase  your  catches. 

Spinner  shape 

The  shape  of  the  spinner  or  spinners  is  the  first  subtle 
difference  that  you  should  recognize.  In  standard  spinners 
there  are  three  basic  styles,  the  round  and  fat  Colorado, 
the  long  and  tapered  willow  leaf,  and  one  that’s  sort  of 
“between”  those  two  in  shape,  the  Indiana. 

Spinners  offer  both  flash  and  pulsation.  Pulsations  are 
vibrations  sent  out  into  the  water.  Bass  and  other  species 
“feel”  these  vibrations  through  sensitive  nerve  endings  in 
their  lateral  line.  The  round  and  fat  Colorado-styled  blade 
sends  out  those  attention-getting  vibrations  the  farthest. 
The  slim,  long  willow  leaf  sends  out  minimal  vibrations. 
The  Indiana  is  somewhere  on  the  middle  road  between. 

However,  because  of  its  resistance  to  spinning,  the 
Colorado  has  to  be  retrieved  faster  to  get  the  blade  to 
revolve  at  all.  In  contrast,  the  willow  leaf  has  minimal 
resistance  to  turning.  It  can  be  fetched  very,  very  slowly, 
and  the  long,  slim  blade  will  still  turn  and  produce  flash. 
Again,  the  Indiana  is  somewhere  in  between. 

Generally  speaking,  tie  on  a spinnerbait  with  a willow 
leaf  blade  when  you  want  a slow  retrieve,  maybe  in  extra- 
clear  water,  anytime  you  want  a very  careful  approach 


with  a minimum  of  attention  getting — when  bass  are 
spooky.  Tie  on  a bait  with  those  Colorado  spinners  when 
you  have  the  opposite  in  mind,  covering  dingy  water 
where  a bass  is  going  to  depend  more  on  what  his  lateral 
line  tells  him  than  his  vision,  when  you  think  you  can  get 
away  with  trying  to  get  a bass's  dander  up  rather  than 
being  careful  you  don't  frighten  him. 

Of  course,  how  easily  a spinnerbait  blade  turns  also 
depends  on  the  swivel  to  which  its  attached.  The  best- 
quality  swivels  let  the  blade  turn  at  slower  retrieve  speeds. 
The  size  of  the  blade  is  also  critical  to  how  one  of  the 
lures  acts  in  the  water.  Generally,  the  blades  are  numbered 
in  size  0.  1.2,  3,  4.  and  5.  The  Os  are  the  smallest  of  the 
lot.  These  turn  the  easiest.  The  5s,  the  biggest,  are  harder 
to  turn  and  require  more  retrieve  speed. 

How'  fast  the  spinnerbait  sinks  can  also  be  critical  to 
success.  Rick  Clunn  won  a Bassmaster  Classic  at 
Guntersville  in  Alabama  because  he  removed  two  size  3 
blades  from  the  spinnerbait  he  was  using,  replacing  them 
with  huge  5s.  Rick  was  fishing  the  edge  of  thick  milfoil. 

He  discovered  that  a slow  spinnerbait  drop  along  the  grass 
edge  was  what  triggered  the  strikes.  The  smaller  size  3 
blades  were  sinking  past  the  bass  along  the  milfoil  edge 
too  fast.  The  larger  size  5 sank  just  right.  Rick  became 
rich  overnight  as  a result  of  his  subtle  decision  to  change 
to  larger  spinnerbait  blades. 

But  let’s  say  you’ve  discovered  a school  of  bass  that'll 
take  a spinnerbait.  They’re  lying  in  15  feet  of  water,  at  the 
bend  of  a submerged  creek,  concentrated  in  the  limbs  of  a 
fallen  tree  top.  You  certainly  wouldn’t  want  a couple  of 
huge  size  5 Colorado  blades  slowing  your  spinnerbait  fall 
in  this  situation;  the  lure  would  take  half  the  day  to  reach 
the  payoff  zone.  Instead,  select  a single-blade  spinnerbait. 
maybe  an  Indiana  shape  in  size  3.  That  lure  would  get  to 
the  desired  depth  three  or  four  times  as  fast  as  one  with 
twin  size  5 Colorados! 


photos  by  the  author 
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Shafts 

Pick  up  10  different  spinnerbaits  and  you’ll  probably  be 
able  to  see  five  or  more  different  lengths  of  the  wire  shaft 
that  run  from  where  you  knot  on  the  line  to  where  the 
spinner  is  attached.  The  ones  with  shorter  shafts  have 
excellent  fish-hooking  powers,  because  when  the  bass 
chomps  down  he  isn’t  likely  to  get  the  shaft  and  spinner  in 
his  maw — only  the  lead  head  and  hook. 

Spinnerbaits  with  long  shafts  don’t  always  have  great 
fish-hooking  powers,  simply  because  the  bass  is  usually 
going  to  chomp  the  spinner  and  wire  arm  when  he  tries  to 
engulf  the  lead  head  and  hook.  So  when  purchasing 
spinnerbaits  with  long  shafts,  be  certain  those  shafts  are 
supple  and  easily  crushed  -that  they’re  not  too  stiff.  Of 
course,  soft-wire  shafts  mean  they're  going  to  get  bent  out 
of  shape  much  easier.  You’ll  have  to  do  a lot  more 
“tuning,”  but  you’ll  boat  more  of  the  bass  that  strike. 

Tuning 

Tuning  a spinnerbait  is  very  important.  During  the 
retrieve  this  lure  type  should  run  perfectly  upright,  the 
spinner  blades  above,  the  hook  and  lead  head  directly 
below.  Any  time  you  see  one  tilting  one  way  or  the  other, 
the  top  wire  shaft  is  probably  out  of  line  with  the  hook. 
Usually,  bending  the  top  wire  shaft  back  in  line  with  the 
hook  cures  the  problem,  but  occasionally  the  hook  is  bent. 
If  so,  it  needs  to  be  straightened,  not  the  top  wire  shaft. 

The  longer  shafts  have  the  advantage  of  making  a 
spinnerbait  semi-weedless.  The  hook  on  a spinnerbait  of 
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this  design  fouls  much  less  often  than  one  with  a short 
shaft.  So  select  one  with  a short  shaft  when  fishing  areas 
with  few  obstructions,  but  for  working  heavy  cover  opt  for 
a spinnerbait  with  a long  shaft. 

In  most  bassing  situations  1 prefer  a spinnerbait  with 
two  blades.  These  offerings  are  often  called  tandem 
spinners.  They  give  double  the  flash  and  send  out  twice  as 
many  attention-getting  vibrations  into  the  water.  If  fishing 
clear  water,  or  any  condition  in  which  I know  the  fish  I’m 
after  are  plenty  spooky.  I’ll  select  a single  spin,  probably  a 
fairly  small  one. 

Lead  heads  and  skirts 

Pick  up  10  different  spinnerbaits  and  every  one  of  them 
will  probably  have  a different-shaped  lead  head.  Those  of 
very  narrow  design  tend  to  come  through  grass  beds 
without  catching  grass.  By  the  way,  smaller  blades, 
especially  Indiana  and  willow  leaf  shapes,  come  through 
grass  well,  too.  You’ll  also  see  spinnerbaits  with  bullet- 
shaped heads,  those  with  huge  bug  eyes,  and  others  in 
barrel  configurations.  All  these  different  shapes  have  their 
places,  sinking  faster  or  slower,  or  coming  through  one 
type  of  cover  better  than  another  lead-head  design. 

Most  spinnerbaits  come  equipped  with  a skirt,  made 
either  of  plastic  or  rubber,  in  a wide  variety  of  colors. 
Chartreuse  is  very  popular  these  days.  Still,  blue  and 
chartreuse  is  tossed  very  often  by  the  Keystone  State’s 
most  knowledgeable  bass  buffs.  Many  manufacturers  put 
their  rubber  or  plastic  skirts  over  the  lead  head  in  the 
reversed  position.  During  retrieve  a skirt  put  on  in  this 
manner  tends  to  give  more  action  because  the  individual 
strands  dance  ever  so  tantalizingly. 

The  reversed  skirt  position  also  results  in  a “thicker” 
profile  to  the  bait.  I suggest  this  type  in  most  bass  fishing 
situations.  However,  in  super  clear  water  or  any  time 
you’re  fishing  for  particularly  spooky  bass,  it’ll  pay  to  go 
with  the  slimmer  profile  and  reduced  action  produced  by  a 
skirt  put  over  the  lead  head  in  the  non-reversed  position. 

Many  bass  fishermen  add  another  embellishment, 
beyond  that  vibrating  skirt,  to  the  hook.  In  many 
instances  it  might  be  a simple  plastic  grub.  Some  anglers 
save  small  pieces  of  well-used  plastic  worms  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  1970s  the  short  plastic  grub  with  a twisty 
tail  was  the  rage.  For  years  Burke  Tackle,  based  in 
Traverse  City,  Michigan,  sold  a thin  split-plastic  grub 
about  three  inches  long,  called  a Burke  Split  Tail  Eel. 
About  the  time  they  took  if  off  the  market,  a couple  of 
pros  used  it  as  an  embellishment  for  spinnerbaits  that  won 
several  major  tournaments.  The  clamor  went  up  for  its 
return,  so  Burke  put  the  Split  Tail  Eel  back  on  the 
market.  If  attached  to  a spinnerbait  with  just  the  right 
shape  and  size  of  spinner,  the  revolving  blade  makes  the 
Burke  Split  Tail  Eel  dance  and  quiver. 

One  of  today’s  most  popular  spinnerbait  embellishments 
is  made  by  Shamrock  Lures  in  Marissa,  Illinois — the 
Tickle  Tail.  It  consists  of  a rubber  skirt  put  over  the  hook 
in  “reversed”  fashion,  plus  a big  gob  of  marabou  feathers, 
noted  for  their  undulating  qualities  in  the  water,  and 
finally,  several  long  hen  neck  hackles.  A spinnerbait 
embellished  with  a Tickle  Tail  is  ideal  for  heavy  cover  and 
when  you’re  not  trying  to  sucker  bass  you  think  might  be 
spooky. 


Versatile  spinnerbaits 

Rufus  Eubank  of  southern  Virginia  was  one  of  the  first 
to  come  out  with  a spinnerbait  that  could  ideally  be  fished 
sub-surface,  near  the  surface,  or  right  on  top.  He  called  his 
the  Sure  Slayer,  and  it’s  almost  impossible  to  find  one 
these  days.  The  Tackle  Box,  a tackle  shop  on  Lake  Wylie 
in  South  Carolina,  is  the  only  place  that  has  offered  them 
for  several  years.  The  key  to  the  Sure  Slayer’s  all-around 
versatility  centers  on  its  Roto  Blade.  It  also  has  a 
Colorado  blade  behind  the  Roto. 

Like  any  other  spinnerbait,  the  Sure  Slayer  can  be 
fished  subsurface.  It  comes  in  long-arm  and  short-arm 
versions.  The  Roto  Blade  makes  it  easy  to  keep  this 
special  spinnerbait  on  or  near  the  surface.  Eubank  was  a 
master  at  fishing  it.  He  could  fetch  the  Sure  Slayer  so  the 
Roto  Blade  would  toss  only  the  occasional  drop  of  water 
across  the  surface.  Often  this  was  wicked  when  we  enticed 
bass  from  weedbeds.  He  could  also  retrieve  his  special 
spinnerbait  just  a bit  faster.  Then  it  would  toss  droplets 
left  and  right,  but  it  still  came  through  the  water  fairly 
slowly,  very  good  on  sluggish  bass.  If  he’d  crank  faster 
still,  it  was  almost  like  a buzzer,  for  the  Sure  Slayer  would 
certainly  create  a great  deal  of  surface  fuss. 

Bill  Harkins  of  Illinois,  however,  must  get  credit  for  the 
first  full  buzzer,  his  Lunker  Lure.  The  blade  on  a true 
buzzer  is  totally  different.  Its  design  permits  slow,  medium, 
or  fast  retrieves,  and  the  lure  type  stays  right  on  the 
surface,  creating  all  manner  of  water  droplet  tossing,  and 
just  as  important,  a great  deal  of  noise.  The  buzzer  type  is 
known  all  over  bassland  for  its  ability  to  fool  particularly 
big  largemouth.  It’s  a fun  lure  to  fish,  as  most  any 
topwater  offering  is.  Hank  Parker,  1 983’s  B.A.S.S.  Angler 
of  the  Year,  recently  told  me,  “For  a time  the  Lunker 
Lure  had  an  impact  on  tournament  fishing  that  hasn’t 
been  matched  before  or  since.” 

Jerry  Rhyne  of  Stanley,  North  Carolina,  is  one  of  the 
best  spinnerbait  fishermen  I know.  He’s  a fulltime  pro 
with  an  enviable  record,  and  he  concentrates  on 
spinnerbait  fishing.  One  of  the  best  tips  he  ever  gave  me 
was,  “Fish  a spinnerbait  at  a depth  so  you  can  ‘just’  see  it 
during  the  retrieve.” 

Of  course,  you  have  to  fish  the  bait  around  cover,  but 
Jerry  thinks  there’s  something  about  light  penetration  the 
max  depth  an  angler  can  see  from  above  the  water  -and 
the  water  clarity  that’s  comfortable  to  a bass.  Rhyne  thinks 
those  depths  are  often  similar.  In  extra  dingy  water  he 
might  only  have  his  spinnerbait  a few  inches  under  the 
surface.  In  water  not  so  dingy  his  spinnerbait  might  be 
two  feet  deep — where  it’s  just  in  view.  When  fishing  clearer 
and  clearer  water  he  might  have  to  drop  his  spinnerbait 
down  deeper  and  deeper  until  he  reaches  the  depth  at 
which  he  can  just  see  the  lure  during  the  retrieve.  As  I 
mentioned,  this  is  one  of  the  best  spinnerbait  tips  1 ever 
received.  Experiment  with  it  the  next  time  you’re  on  the 
water. 

I’ve  seen  the  day  when  the  best  retrieve  speed  was  one 
in  which  the  spinnerbait  only  “bulged"  the  surface,  didn’t 
come  through  to  toss  water  droplets.  Usually  this  works 
best  in  dingy  water  and  when  you’re  using  two  relatively 
large  Colorado  blades.  It’s  not  an  easy  retrieve  to  master 
because  it  requires  a perfectly  steady  speed.  Make  one  reel 
handle  revolution  too  slow  and  the  spinnerbait  sinks  too 


deeply  to  make  the  bulge  in  the  surface.  Turn  the  reel 
handle  one  revolution  too  fast  and  the  blades  come 
through  the  surface  and  start  tossing  water  droplets.  In 
both  cases,  the  deep  vibrations  sent  out  by  the  “bulging” 
are  lost. 

Everyone  who  fishes  a spinnerbait  very  often  encounters 
fish  that  strike  at  the  lure  but  miss.  This  sometimes  occurs 
because  the  quarry  doesn’t  necessarily  want  to  eat  the 
intruder  bass  sometimes  want  only  to  get  it  out  of 
there.  To  alleviate  the  problems  of  short  strikers  on 
spinnerbaits,  try  adding  a “stinger”  hook.  A stinger  hook 
must  have  a hook  eye  that  allows  the  hook  point  to  ride 
upright  during  the  retrieve  rather  than  hang  sideways. 

The  stinger  hook  is  merely  slipped  over  the  spinnerbait’s 
hook.  Short-striking  bass  are  hooked  on  the  stinger.  Many 
pros  slip  a short  piece  of  stinger  over  the  spinnerbait’s 
hook.  This  makes  the  stinger  stay  rigidly  in  an  upright 
position,  thus  cutting  down  appreciably  on  the  stinger 
fouling  and  catching  on  the  cover  through  which  you’re 
going  to  retrieve  the  lure. 

All  in  all,  the  spinnerbait  is  one  of  today’s  most  versatile 
bass  fishing  lures.  It  can  be  fished  deep,  shallow,  on  top. 
and  in  between.  They  can  be  retrieved  fast,  slow,  or  at  mid- 
speeds. Some  sink  fast,  others  much  slower.  Som<_  send 
out  attention-getting  vibrations  farther.  Some  have  more 
flash,  some  less.  Some  are  ideal  for  working  grass  beds; 
other  are  perfect  for  submerged  timber.  Some  tic  the  grass 
blades  on  the  top  of  a weed  bed  and  hang  up  less  than 
others.  Some  are  best  suited  to  warmwater  fishing,  others 
to  cold  temperatures,  and  still  others  to  temps  in  between. 
No  single  spinnerbait  does  these  jobs.  Learn  the  subtleties 
built  into  every  individual  spinnerbait,  then  use  those 
subtleties  to  your  advantage.  I p*3 


Each  Spinnerbait  part  can  vary  according  to  your  fishing 
needs.  Learn  these  refinements  — fool  more  bass. 
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Siltation — 


Less 

Murky  Future 


by  Dave  Wolf 


A 

A.  J^.t  the  turn  oi  the  century  the 
boom  in  Pennsylvania’s  timber  indus- 
try could  have  been  likened  to  the  gold 
rush  of  the  West.  The  only  difference 
was  that  the  “gold  in  them  thar  hills” 
was  in  the  form  of  marketable  timber. 
Logs  were  carried  by  watercourses 
throughout  the  northern  sector  of  the 
state  to  accumulate  behind  splash  dams 
until  high  water  dictated  that  the  logs 
could  be  cut  loose,  sending  great  islands 
of  logs  floating  downstream  to  the  wait- 
ing mills. 

That  procedure  wreaked  havoc  with 
many  a trout  stream.  But  while  that 
practice  was  a major  problem,  it  was 
not  the  only  one.  Logs  were  skidded 
down  from  the  mountains  by  teams  of 
horses  that  often  used  a stream  for  their 
roadbed.  There  was  no  apparent  con- 
cern as  one  hemlock  glen  after  another 
fell  before  the  saw,  exposing  the  streams 
to  the  glaring  sun.  Mountainsides  were 
stripped,  and  if  erosion  developed,  no 
one  seemed  to  care  it  was  the  price  of 
doing  business.  Tanneries  that  used  the 
bark  from  hemlock  trees  to  process 
leather  were  erected  on  the  banks  of  our 
waterways  and  spewed  tannic  acid  into 
the  streams.  Sawmills  added  to  the  de- 
struction by  allowing  piles  of  sawdust 
to  build  up  so  that  the  dust  slid  into  the 
streams. 


Russ  Gettig 


At  the  turn  of  the  century,  Pennsylvania’s  timber  industry 
boomed . The  result  was  predictable.  After  the  stocks  of 
timber  were  reduced  and  trout  streams  were  battered,  the 
flooded  market  tumbled.  Speculators  looked  for  greener 
pastures,  leaving  the  environment  to  lick  its  wounds. 


The  result  was  predictable;  the  tim- 
bering industry  ravaged  hundreds  of 
our  trout  streams,  particularly  in  north- 
central  Pennsylvania.  As  the  stocks  of 
standing  timber  were  reduced,  the  bat- 
tle cry  for  the  timber  industry  seemed  to 
be,  “Let’s  cut  it  as  fast  as  we  can  while 
there’s  still  some  left.”  And  the  flooded 
market  tumbled,  taking  speculators  to 
greener  pastures,  leaving  the  environ- 
ment to  lick  its  wounds. 

Today  things  are  different  because 
guidelines  have  been  drawn  up  to 
dictate  logging  practices.  For  instance, 
for  a timber  sale  in  Tuscarora  State 
Forest,  Juniata  County,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Environmental 
Resources,  Division  of  State  Forest 
Management,  releases  a contract  notice 
for  155  acres  of  saw  timber  and  pulp- 
wood  stumpage.  Written  into  the  bid 
are  guidelines  that  protect  the  water- 
shed from  the  devastation  of  days  gone 
by.  Those  provisions  include  the  prohi- 
bition of  entering  streams  during  log- 
ging practices  and  guidelines  for  the 
cleaning  up  of  treetops,  erosion  and 
sedimentation  control,  and  seeding. 
Perhaps  the  most  unique  feature  of  the 
contract  is  that  the  estimated  cost  for 
the  construction  of  the  main  haul  road 
is  deducted  from  the  sale  value  of  the 
timber.  The  road  must  also  be  con- 
structed before  timbering  operations 
begin. 

According  to  State  Forester  Richard 
Thorpe,  deducting  the  sale  price  of  the 
haul  road  and  the  timetable  for  its  con- 
struction solve  a multitude  of  problems. 

“Building  the  logging  road  in  ad- 
vance of  the  cutting  operation  provides 
time  for  proper  location  of  the  logging 
road  system  and  allows  time  for  the 
road  bed  to  stabilize,” says  Thorpe.  “By 
deducting  the  cost  of  the  road  from  the 


sale  price,  the  land  owner  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  paying  for  the  road, 
but  this  also  gives  him  more  control 
over  road  specifications  and  location.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  in 
implementing  the  guidelines,  there  is  a 
cost  and  somebody  has  to  pay.” 

Late  this  past  summer,  Ralph  W. 

Abele,  executive  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  toured 
the  project  site.  The  haul  road  was 
easily  traversed  by  automobile,  and  a 
unique  stone  bridge  held  a culvert  that 
directed  the  stream  flow  through  the 
structure.  Chainsaws  were  buzzing  on 
the  hillside,  and  logs  were  expertly 
picked  and  loaded  on  the  waiting 
trucks.  Mulch  covered  the  ground  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  stream  crossing,  and 
straw  bales  were  strategically  placed  to 
hold  back  any  siltation  that  might 
occur. 

“It  was  refreshing  to  see  this  opera- 
tor’s thoughtful  attention  to  stream 
protection,”  said  Abele.  “The  stone 
arch  bridge  is  certainly  more  than  one 
could  expect  — even  aesthetically  pleas- 
ing. The  re-seeding,  especially  when 
mulched,  was  producing  cover,  even  in 
a drought  year.  The  Fish  Commission 
compliments  and  thanks  this  operator.” 
The  logging  operation  conducted  on 
state  forest  land  by  Gloss  Lumber 
Company,  under  Bureau  of  Forestry 
guidelines,  was  indeed  a good  job 
one  that  showed  Gloss’  concern  for  the 
environment.  Unfortunately,  not  all 
timbermen  adhere  to  conservation 
practices. 

There  are  still  logging  operations 
where  heavy  erosion  and  siltation  occur 
- caused  by  timber  that  is  felled  into 
waterways  and  logs  that  are  dragged 
across  the  streams.  There  are  places 
where  treetops  can  be  found  in  the 


stream  and  where  no  buffer  zone  was 
left  — the  trees  were  cut  right  up  to  the 
stream  banks. 

“We  are  beginning  to  see  a turn- 
around we  are  looking  toward  far 
better  cooperation  from  loggers,”  said 
Abele.  “What  happens  on  private  land 
is  sometimes  quite  different  from  log- 
ging on  state  forest  lands.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  operators  are  seeing  the  light  of 
good  citizenship  and  stewardship  to 
protect  the  environment.” 

Yes,  there  is  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,  and  certainly  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  is  doing  its  share  to  see  that 
streams  on  state  lands  are  not  brutal- 
ized. But  the  uncaring  still  remain  — the 
fast-buck  artist,  and  perhaps  those  who 
do  not  fully  understand  the  meaning  of 
a pristine  watershed  and  exactly  what 
the  pure  water  that  flows  within  it 
means  to  those  it  touches  as  it  meanders 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

For  those  who  do  care,  excellent 
guidelines  for  environmentally  sound 
timber  management  are  available 
through  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation. Simply  titled,  “Timber  Harv- 
est Guidelines,”  the  publication  is  avail- 
able free  of  charge  by  writing  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association, 
410  E.  Main  Street,  Mechanicsburg, 
PA  17055. 

Conservation  practices  have  come  a 
long  way  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
and  although  a few  culprits  remain  in 
the  woodpile,  with  a little  care  and 
knowledge,  siltation  from  lumbering 
practices  should  have  a much  less 
murky  future.  [77] 


Dave  Wolf  is  a Fish  Commission  infor- 
mation specialist. 
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A Container 

for  Tiny 

Fly  Tying  Hooks 

by  Joe  Prokopovich 


Every  fly  tyer  at  one  time  or 
another  blows  fuses,  the  house- 
hold variety  in  the  15-amp  to  20- 
amp  glass  type.  They  are  replaced  and 
the  blown  fuse  is  discarded,  but  not  any 
more. 

I dismantled  one  blown  fuse  just  to 
see  what  makes  it  tick.  The  parts  lying 


on  the  workbench  before  me  rang  a 
bell  just  what  1 needed  as  handy  little 
containers  for  the  micro-sizes  in  hooks 
that  I use,  especially  at  this  time  of  year. 

They  are  ideal  for  sizes  from  1 8 down 
to  the  smallest,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
fuse  case  has  an  indentation  where  you 
can  mark  the  hook  size  with  a perma- 


nent felt-tipped  pen.  A glance  at  the 
glass  itself  is  sufficient  to  determine 
what  you  are  holding. 

A pair  of  long-nosed  pliers  is  about 
the  only  tool  you  need.  The  contact  cap 
at  the  base  of  the  fuse  is  first  removed  by 
prying  gently,  which  brings  with  it  half 
the  internal  parts.  Next,  pry  loose  the 
brass  or  copper  threaded  side  by  insert- 
ing the  tip  of  the  pliers  at  the  base  where 
the  soldered  joint  is  visible.  Pry  gently, 
and  then  either  unscrew  or  roll  the 
initial  tear  up  the  side  and  remove. 

The  two  remaining  parts  are  a minia- 
ture glass  cup  with  a bakelite  insert  with 
a 3/  16-inch  opening.  The  bakelite  piece 
is  retained  as  part  of  the  unit.  If  inserted 
in  its  original  position  it  is  very  loose, 
but  if  lifted  out  and  reset  a quarter-turn 
to  either  left  or  right,  it  makes  a nice 
snug  fit  and  completes  the  unit  with  a 
3/  16-inch  opening  at  the  top.  This  is 
perfect  as  a small  funnel  when  turned 
over  and  tapped  with  a forefinger, 
releasing  one  or  two  of  the  miniature 
hooks  as  required. 

As  a rule,  when  a newly  purchased 
box  of  hooks  is  first  opened,  many  are 
concealed  in  the  flaps  of  the  wrapping 
and  are  Hipped  all  over  the  area.  It’s  a 
sure  thing  that  not  all  are  recovered. 
Now  you  open  the  box  once,  and  empty 
the  hooks  into  the  new  container. 
That’s  it.  This  little  gadget  has  ended 
the  sometimes  aggravating  situation  for 
me  and  several  of  my  fly  tying  friends. 

Capping  it  or  making  lids  is  simple, 
and  almost  anything  will  do — erasers 
from  discarded  pencils  tapered  to  fit 
with  a piece  of  sandpaper  are  good.  My 
favorite  is  a tip  from  an  empty  can  of 
spray  paint.  I wrap  the  extended  neck 
with  a quarter-inch  strip  of  masking 
tape  to  the  thickness  required.  [77] 


Step  1 


Here’s  what  you  have: 


glass  container 


drawings  by  the  author 
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Pad  your  fishing  success  with  these  tips. 
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by  Gerry  Kingdom 

photos  by  the  author 


Some  time  ago  I learned  a fishing 
approach  that  has  meant  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
fish  I’ve  taken  from  a host  of  lily- 
padded  waterways  in  the  Keystone 
State.  The  approach  is  a simple  one,  but 
it  requires  preparation.  Here  are  some 
ways  to  catch  more  fish  from  lily- 
padded  areas. 

Productive  places 

First,  you’ve  got  to  recognize  lily  pad 
formation  for  what  they’re  worth, 
because  some  padded  areas  are  far 
superior  to  others.  Look  for  lily  pads 
that  are  separated  by  pockets  or 
openings.  These  are  considerably  more 
attractive  to  bass,  pickerel,  and  an 
occasional  pike  that  like  to  ambush 
prey. 

Second,  the  depth  of  the  water  on 
which  the  pads  lie  and  the  type  of 
bottom  structure  under  them  are 
important.  Plants  that  are  found  in  the 
deepest  (and  therefore  the  coolest) 
waters  over  hard  bottoms  (as  opposed 
to  sandy)  usually  offer  the  best  angling 
potential. 

Ideal  lily  pad  areas  are  not  so  clogged 
and  congested  that  they  prohibit  a fish’s 
movement,  or  so  sparse  that  they 
prevent  it  from  hiding.  Judgment  plays 
an  important  part  in  this  game.  You’ve 
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got  to  be  able  to  “read”  pads  for  their 
potential  and  select  only  those  that 
promise  to  produce. 

For  the  very  best  results,  I always 
look  for  pads  that  have  deepwater 
dropoffs  nearby.  Here  is  where  pred- 
ators often  attack  small  minnows  as 
they  inch  their  way  up  or  down  the 
ridge  of  the  dropoff,  and  it’s  here  where 
you’ll  run  into  real  action. 

Pickerel  and  pike 

1 took  one  of  my  biggest  pickerel  ever 
(a  Promised  Land  Lake  giant)  off  just 
such  a formation.  The  hefty  snaggle- 
tooth  fell  for  a quarter-ounce  Dardevle 
that  I worked  over  a school  of 
minnows,  which  had  apparently  just 
come  up  from  deeper  water. 

Although  some  anglers  might  dis- 
agree with  me,  1 believe  that  big  pike  are 
not  as  likely  to  be  found  under  shallow- 
water  pads  as  are  bass  or  pickerel. 
Smaller  pike  will  take  to  such  vegeta- 
tion when  they’re  roaming  for  prey,  but 


they’ll  not  lurk  in  there  out  of  the  sun  as 
will  other  fish. 

Once  you  know  which  lily  pad 
formations  are  top  producers,  your 
next  step  is  to  learn  what  baits  or  lures 
work  best  in  these  areas.  Naturally, 
minnows  especially  those  in  the 
medium-to-large  range  (remember,  it’s 
summer  and  the  small  fry  have  grown) 

are  best.  In  artificials,  rubber  frogs  or 
spiders,  and  weedless  spoons  and 
weedless  jigs  work  well.  To  make  more 
artificials  tempting,  add  a strip  of  pork 
rind,  an  appendage  that  does  wonders. 

Pork  rind  is  a skin  that’s  cut  from  a 
hog’s  back  and  cured  to  prevent 
spoilage.  It  is  then  split  several  times  to 
achieve  the  desired  thinness,  and  cut 
into  various  shapes.  Pork  rind  is 
valuable  because  it  looks  like  food  and 
feels  like  food.  Fished  alone  on  a single 
weedless  hook  (with  or  without  a tiny 
weight  ahead  for  casting  farther),  pork 
rind  is  a natural  for  the  lily  pad  angler. 
Fished  in  tandem  with  lures  it  is  equally 
good. 


For  a unique  pork  rind  approach,  try 
this  the  next  time  you  fish  a lily  padded 
area:  Use  a large  strip  of  pork  rind  that 
has  two  tail  strips.  A piece  with  dark 
green,  frog-like  coloring  on  the  top 
should  do  the  trick,  but  be  sure  to 
attach  the  pork  rind  to  the  hook  so  that 
its  white  belly  rides  downward.  Cast  the 
frog  imitation  onto  the  lily  pads  and  let 
it  fall  off  as  slowly  as  possible.  If  a strike 
doesn’t  occur,  work  the  presentation 
back  to  you  in  gentle  twitches,  tugging 
it  off  the  lily  pad  stems  in  order  to  stir 
up  very  gentle  movement.  It’s  one  of  the 
best  ways  1 know  to  entice  bass  and 
pickerel  into  hitting. 

Other  pork  rind  retrieves  that  work 
wonders  around  lily  pads  are  the  hop 
retrieve  (allow  the  pork  rind  to  settle  to 
the  bottom,  then  reel  in  two  turns  and 
let  it  settle  again)  and  the  dancing 
retrieve  (imparted  by  repeated  raising 
an  lowering  of  the  rod  tip). 


Where  to  Wet  Your  Line 


The  Fish  Commission  has  several  publications  available  that  can  help 
you  decide  where  to  fish. 

• Favorite  Lakes  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  a recently  updated  four-page 
pamphlet,  features  more  than  25  waterways  in  17  western  Pennsylvania 
counties.  Facilities,  special  regulations,  fish  species  available,  and 
directions  to  accesses  are  included  for  each  waterway. 

• Favorite  Lakes  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  a similar  four-page  newly 
revised  publication,  highlights  65  waterways  in  30  eastern  Pennsylvania 
counties. 

• Bass  Hotspots  in  Pennsylvania  is  another  recently  updated  four-page 
overview  of  the  Keystone  State’s  best  bass  fishing  hotspots.  The  pamphlet 
features  more  than  65  waterways,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  Allegheny, 
Delaware,  Juniata,  Schuylkill,  and  Susquehanna  rivers. 

Single  copies  of  these  items  are  free,  but  with  requests  include  a 
legal-sized  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope.  Contact:  Publications 
Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1 673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 
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Casting 

Now  that  you’re  aware  of  the  best  lily 
pad  formations  and  the  top  baits  and 
lures  to  use  around  them,  your  next 
stop  is  to  learn  how  to  cast  to  these  pads 
properly.  Much  has  been  said  of  the 
parallel  cast,  in  which  you  cast  your  lure 
along  the  outskirts  of  the  lily  pads  and 
work  it  along  their  perimeter,  and  this 
approach  does  have  value.  But  before 
you  try  it,  first  work  any  deep  ridges 
that  lie  in  front  of  the  entire  patch  of  lily 
pads.  These  are  prime  holding  areas  for 
small  minnows,  and  consequently, 
bigger  fish.  When  you've  fished  this 
way,  your  next  step  should  be  the 
parallel  approach. 

The  third  step  is  the  most  important: 
casting  to  pockets  or  atop  pad  clusters. 
Be  sure  to  line  your  lure  up  with  the 
target  by  holding  the  rod  out  in  front  of 
you  and  setting  your  sights  on  both  the 
lure  and  the  objective.  Then  cast,  and 
adjust  your  distance  by  thumbing  the 
line.  Sooner  or  later  you’ll  perfect  this 
presentation  and  ultimately  catch  more 


fish.  Openings  in  lily  pad  clusters 
always  look  easy  to  cast  to,  but  they 
seldom  are. 

If  you  can  get  your  hands  on  an  old 
cane  pole,  be  sure  to  use  it  on  your  next 
lily  pad  foray.  It’s  the  perfect  implement 
for  reaching  those  hard-to-cast-to 
openings,  and  as  obsolete  as  it  looks,  it 
does  haul  out  plenty-big  fish. 

Other  weeds 

There  are  other  water  weeds  that 
harbor  fish  life,  and  you  should  fish  in 
these  areas,  too.  Among  them  are  the 
many  variations  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  “cabbage  leaf.”  These  plants 
serve  as  shelters  for  northerns,  muskies, 
bass,  pike,  and  many  types  of  panfish. 
These  cabbage  plants  can  be  recognized 
by  their  rather  broad,  curly  or  wavy 
leaves.  Because  they  give  off  oxygen 
and  house  crustaceans  and  other 
forage,  they  are  especially  attractive  fish 
habitats.  Crankbaits  or  spinnerbaits 
worked  over  the  tops  of  these  plants  are 
very  effective  offerings,  and  one  of  the 


bonuses  here  is  that  you  rarely  get  hung 
up  fishing  cabbage  leaf  as  you  do  with 
other  weeds. 

Broad-leafed  plants  such  as  pickerel 
weed  and  arrowhead  are  emergent 
plants.  Big  beds  of  these  plants  are  very 
attractive  to  largemouths  and  should  be 
fished  with  weedless  plastic  worms. 

Long,  thin,  independent-looking 
reeds  are  thought  to  oiler  excellent 
angling  habitat,  too,  but  I’ve  never  had 
much  success  fishing  them.  Their 
slender  stems  don’t  seem  to  pro\  ide  the 
excellent  shade  that  other  plants  do. 

Finally,  consider  the  bushy  plant 
known  as  milfoil.  I always  work  a 
spinner  over  this  plant  whenever  I come 
across  it,  and  1 have  taken  a good  many 
pickerel  this  way,  but  I don't  find 
milfoil  quite  as  productive  as  1 do  lily 
pads. 

Be  better  prepared  the  next  time  you 
come  across  lily  pads  or  other  water 
plants  and  figure  out  the  proper 
approach  before  casting  your  offering. 
It  will  pay  off  handsomely. 
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WANGLERS  CURRENTS 

The  Law  and  You  by  Perry  D.  Heath 


Q.  Is  there  a daily  limit  on  the 
number  of  turtles  that  I may  catch 
per  day? 

A.  Yes.  With  the  exception  of 
snapping  turtles,  you  may  not  catch, 
kill,  or  possess  more  than  two 
species  of  turtles  per  day. 

Q.  May  I use  a light  at  night  to  take 
frogs? 

A.  No.  It  is  unlawful  to  catch,  take, 
or  kill  a frog  with  the  aid  of  a light. 

Q.  May  I capture  rattlesnakes  and 
sell  them? 

A.  No.  It  is  unlawful  to  take,  catch, 
or  kill  any  amphibian  or  reptile, 
except  snapping  turtles,  in  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of 


selling  the  amphibian  or  reptile  or  to 
offer  it  for  sale. 

Q.  May  I purchase  fish  from 
another  state  for  my  farm  pond? 

A.  No  species  of  fish  may  be  trans- 
ported into  the  Commonwealth  from 
another  state,  province,  or  country 
and  liberated  in  a watershed  of  the 
Commonwealth  without  previous 
written  permission  from  the  Fish 
Commission. 

Q.  If  I accidentally  foul  hook  a fish, 
must  I return  it  to  the  water? 

A.  Yes.  It  is  unlawful  to  take  any 
fish  by  the  method  known  as  snatch 
fishing,  foul  hooking,  or  snag 
fishing. 


Q.  May  I ride  on  the  back  of  my 
boat  seat  while  operating  my  boat? 

A.  It  is  unlawful  to  operate  a small 
moter  boat  (less  than  20  feet  in 
length)  at  greater  than  a slow, 
minimum  height-swell  speed  while 
any  person  is  riding  on  the  bow 
decking,  gunwales,  transom,  seat- 
backs,  or  motor  cover  or  standing 
on  or  in  the  boat. 

Q.  I observed  some  persons  drinking 
from  beverage  cans  and  when  the 
containers  were  empty,  they  held  the 
containers  under  water  until  they 
filled  and  then  allowed  them  to  sink 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  or  river.  Is 
this  unlawful? 

A.  Yes.  This  is  considered  uttering, 
and  those  persons  are  subject  to 
prosecution. 
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Fish  Commission 
Launches 
Boat  Pennsylvania 
Magazine 

Thorough  coverage  of  the  best 
Pennsylvania  waterways,  detailed 
lowdown  to  help  you  improve  your 
skills,  technical  advice  on  increasing 
your  safety,  and  the  latest  information 
on  Pennsylvania  waterways  are  the 
highlights  of  Boat  Pennsylvania , the 
Fish  Commission’s  new  magazine  for 
powerboaters,  canoeists,  kayakers, 
sailors,  rafters,  and  water  skiers. 

“The  idea  for  Boat  Pennsylvania 
came  from  studying  the  results  of  a 
recent  Pennsylvania  Angler  reader 
survey,”  says  Art  Michaels,  editor  of 
both  magazines.  “Angler  readers’ 
boating  preferences  didn’t  often 
include  nonangling  boating,  and 
readers  suggested  that  they  would  like 
to  see  an  increase  in  angling  boating 
articles  with  a decrease  in  nonangling 
boating  features.” 

Michaels  says  that  Boat 
Pennsylvania’s  first  issue,  set  for 
publication  at  the  end  of  April,  will  be 
used  to  test  the  market.” 

“If  the  Commission  receives  enough 
subscription  requests  from  the 


May/June  issue  to  justify  continued 
publication,”  he  said,  “then  we’ll  begin 
publishing  regular  bimonthly  issues 
with  a July/August  installment.” 

Michaels  says  that  some  5,000 
copies  of  the  first  issue  were  mailed  at 
the  end  of  April  to  randomly  selected 
boat  registrants,  and  another  5,000 
copies  were  sent  to  boating  clubs, 
marinas,  and  marine  supply  stores  for 
free  distribution.  Fish  Commission 
regional  law  enforcement  offices  also 
have  a limited  number  of  copies  for 
free  distribution. 

We’ll  send  free  single  copies  to 
people  who  request  them  as  long  as 
supplies  last,”  Michaels  said,  “and  we 
can  also  send  clubs  and  organizations 
some  copies  for  their  members.” 
Boaters  can  subscribe  by  way  of  a bill- 
me-later  offer  in  the  magazine,  and 
subscriptions  are  slated  for  $4  for  one 
year  (6  issues)  and  $11  for  3 years  (18 
issues). 

“If  we  run  out  of  magazines,  we’ll 
send  pe  jple  a subscription  flyer  that 
describes  the  magazine  and  its 
content,”  said  Michaels. 

Requests  for  Boat  Pennsylvania  can 
be  sent  to:  The  Editor,  Boat 
Pennsylvania , Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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Notes  from 
the  Streams 


Doubting  Thomas 

Recently  1 stopped  to  check  an 
elderly  gentleman  fishing  along  Swatara 
Creek,  and  I asked  him  how  many  fish 
he  had  caught.  He  quickly  replied, 
“About  30  pounds  worth.”  1 assumed 
the  gentleman  was  telling  me  a fish  tale, 
so  I asked  him  again  how  many  fish  he 
had  caught  today.  He  again  insisted, 
“About  30  pounds  worth,”  and  pointed 
to  the  bank  behind  us.  Sure  enough, 
there  were  eight  large  carp  and  one 
smallmouth  bass  that  weighed  well  over 
30  pounds  total  weight.  Never  again 
will  I doubt  the  word  of  a fisherman 
who  tells  me  he  caught  30  pounds  of 
fish  in  a single  fishing  trip. — Thomas 
Kamerzel,  Waterways  Patrolman,  Leba- 
non and  southern  Dauphin  counties 

Make  a face  like  a worm 

At  our  first  stop  on  a stream  stocking, 
a number  of  trout  were  released  into  a 
deep  pool  near  the  roadway.  The  fish 
immediately  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pool  and  disappeared  from  view. 
Several  spectators  expressed  their  dis- 
appointment at  not  being  able  to  see  the 
trout  in  the  stream.  One  oldtimer  re- 
marked that  to  see  fish,  you  have  to 
“make  a face  like  a worm.”  After  the 
laughter  subsided,  he  stuck  his  head  out 
over  the  water  and  made  a face.  At  that 
moment,  a trout  rose  from  the  depths 
and  dimpled  the  surface!  I’m  not  sure 
what  the  moral  of  this  story  is,  but  it 
could  be  the  hottest  tip  of  the  1984 
fishing  season! — Kim  Pritts,  Water- 
ways Patrolman,  northern  Lancaster 
County 

Unusual  call  for  assistance 

An  area  resident  took  his  pet  8-foot 
boa  constrictor  for  a car  ride.  The 
weather  was  cool  and  instinct  led  the 
critter  to  slither  its  way  to  the  warmest 
spot  available,  the  inner  underside  of 
the  car’s  dashboard.  Wiring  gave  way  as 
the  huge  reptile  made  its  new  nest  and 
forced  the  driver  into  a local  garage  for 
assistance. 


The  mechanic  wasn’t  fond  of  working 
beneath  the  dash  under  the  circum- 
stances, so  he  summoned  police  and 
animal  control  officials.  Efforts  to 
remr  e the  critter  were  unsuccessful, 
and  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Ray 
Fluck  was  summoned  to  assist  via 
police  radio. 

A number  of  spectators  had  already 
gathered  in  the  garage  when  the  deputy 
arrived.  A tug  of  war,  application  of 
chemical  mace,  and  electrical  shock 
succeeded  only  in  evicting  the  crowd 
from  the  garage,  but  Deputy  Fluck 
saved  the  day  by  using  a heat  source  to 
coax  the  boa  from  its  hiding  spot. 
Guy  Bowersox,  Waterways  Patrolman, 
northern  Montgomery  and  eastern 
Berks  counties 

Rescue! 

While  on  patrol  the  night  before 
trout  season  a year  ago,  DWP  Gary 
Atkinson  and  I were  approached  by 
two  couples  who  had  arrived  early  to 
reserve  their  fishing  spot  along  the 
banks  of  North  Park  Lake  in  Allegheny 
County.  Sometime  earlier  they  had 
flushed  a hen  mallard  off  her  nest. 
Knowing  that  the  bird  would  not  return 
because  of  all  the  opening  day  activity, 
they  wondered  if  we  could  do  anything 
to  save  the  eggs.  The  eggs  had  been 
exposed  to  40-degree  weather  for  sev- 
eral hours  and  were  quite  cold,  so  we 
didn’t  think  they  stood  much  of  a 
chance  of  surviving.  Still,  DWP  Atkin- 
son took  them  home  and  put  them  in  an 
incubator.  To  everyone’s  surprise, 
seven  eggs  hatched,  and  five  adopted 
ducklings  were  successfully  raised  by 
Gary’s  family  and  released  as  adults  in 
North  Park  last  autumn.  Don  King- 
ery,  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman, 
Allegheny  County 

True  Conservationists 

What  would  you  think?  It’s  two  days 
before  trout  season.  The  stream  has  just 
been  stocked.  A little  past  midnight  a 
car  pulls  up  and  parks  in  a secluded  area 


along  Deer  Creek.  Four  individuals  get 
out  and  quietly  move  downstream  and 
over  the  bank.  No  one  turns  on  any 
lights,  but  every  10  or  15  minutes  one  of 
the  individuals  returns  to  the  vehicle 
and  puts  something  in  it.  Overheard  are 
remarks  like,  “I’m  going  to  go  put  these 
two  in  the  car  before  we  get  any  more." 

That’s  what  we  thought!  1 don’t 
know  who  was  more  surprised,  they 
when  patrolmen  and  deputies  popped 
up  on  all  sides,  or  we  when  we  discov- 
ered they  weren’t  fishing.  The  four  fel- 
lows had  come  down  to  the  creek  to 
split  a case  of  beer  and  plan  their  fishing 
strategy  for  Saturday.  As  the  beer  bot- 
tles were  drained,  they  would  take  turns 
running  the  empties  back  to  their  car. 
These  guys  were  so  conscientious  about 
litter  that  they  even  kept  the  bottle  caps 
in  their  pockets.  Don  Kingery,  Depu- 
ty Waterways  Patrolman,  Allegheny 
County 


Largemouth  Bass 
Stocking 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  Berks 
County  Chapter  has  stocked  Berks 
County  waterways  with  largemouth 
bass  in  Hopewell  Lake,  Poorhouse 
Dam,  Angelica  Dam,  Kernsville 
Dam,  and  Kerchers  Creek  Dam.  The 
tags  are  identified  with  Fish 
Commission  CNB  (Cooperative 
Nursery  Branch)  inscriptions.  If  you 
catch  one  of  these  tagged  fish,  please 
note  the  tag  number,  length  and 
approximate  weight  of  the  fish, 
location  where  you  caught  it.  the  bait 
used,  time  of  day,  and  weather 
conditions.  Please  report  catches  to: 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
Cooperative  Nursery  Branch,  450 
Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA 
16823-9616;  or  Berks  Izaak  Walton 
League,  721  Pear  Street,  Reading, 

PA  19601. 
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Bumper  Sticker—  Boat  Decal  — 
Truck  Decal 

The  Fish  Commission  has  available  colorful  decals  that 
measure  5%  inches  by  4 inches.  You  can  use  them  as 
bumper  stickers,  boat  decals,  truck  decals,  or  place  them  on 
your  tackle  box  and  other  gear.  These  decals  are  free,  but 
please  include  with  requests  a business-sized  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope.  Contact:  Angler  Decal,  Publications 
Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Floating  plugs  with  propellers  at  the 
front  or  back  of  the  lures  are  good 
producers  for  river  smallmouth  bass.  Fish 
them  from  a boat  slightly  downstream. 
After  the  cast,  let  them  sit  for  a few 
seconds,  then  race  them  frantically  for 
about  five  feet,  and  then  let  them  sit  again. 
L ots  of  starts  and  stops  is  a good  way  to 


Stream  and  river  smallmouth  bass  are 
as  sensitive  to  changes  in  water 
temperature  as  trout.  So  in  the  heat  of  the 
summer,  fish  riffles  and  fast  water,  which 
are  cooler  and  contain  more  oxygen. 


Weed  beds  attract  large  fish  for  several 
reasons.  Bugs  fall  off  the  weeds  into  the 
water,  nymphs  and  minnows  thrive  there, 
and  young  perch  and  bluegills  live  there. 


Hellgrammites  have  a devilish  ability  to 
cling  to  rocks  and  hang  up  your  rig,  but 
they  only  use  their  large  head  pincers  to 
nip  anglers!  The  clinging  devices  are  two 
tiny  appendages  on  the  hellgrammite’s  tail 
Clip  them  off  so  you’ll  have  fewer  snags. 


o 


When  you  buy  worms  in  plastic  or 
cardboard  boxes,  be  sure  the  lid  has  holes 
so  the  worms  can  get  air.  Keep  the  worm 
boxes  in  a cool  place,  and  shade  them. 
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Fishing  surface  lures  for  bass  is  best 
very  early  in  the  morning  or  at  dusk  and 
at  night  in  summer.  Shallow  water  is  too 
warm  during  the  day  at  this  time,  so  big 
fish  avoid  it. 

Paths  beaten  along  streams  by  the  feet 
of  fishermen  are  a sign  of  heavy  fishing 
pressure.  You  can  increase  your  chances  of 
catching  fish  by  angling  at  odd  hours  right 
at  the  heaviest-trodden  places.  Anglers 
often  ignore  these  places,  trying  to  find 
less-crowded  spots. 

Knotless  tapered  leaders  of  about  9 feet 
long,  designed  for  salmon  fishing,  are  ideal 
for  use  with  fly  rod  bass  bugs.  They  have 
tippets  of  8-pound  to  14-pound  test  and 
make  it  much  easier  to  handle  heavy, 
bulky  bass  lures. 

Midges  used  in  trout  fishing  are  tiny, 
usually  tied  on  size  18  to  size  22  hooks. 

The  leader  tippet  must  match  these 
offerings,  so  use  a 6x  or  7x  tippet. 


Insect  repellent  may  spell  relief  for  you, 
but  it  could  spell  trouble  for  your  tackle 
because  bug  dope  can  ruin  the  coated 
surfaces  of  lines,  rods,  lures,  and 
equipment.  The  best  insurance  against 
harming  your  tackle  is  to  apply  the 
repellent  first  to  the  backs  of  your  hands 
and  then  from  there  coat  the  repellent 
wherever  else  you  want  it. 
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Recently  1 have  been  reading  about 
“structure  fishing.”  I’m  pretty  clear  as 
to  what  it  is,  but  how  do  1 find  it?  I 
know  that  there  are  maps  available 
for  certain  larger  bodies  of  water. 

But,  as  a small-boat  fisherman,  I like 
to  explore  lakes  that  are  small  and 
not  as  well-known.  What  can  1 do  to 
increase  my  chances  of  finding  fish- 
holding structure  on  uncharted  lakes? 

Ray  Rentgens 

Wilkes  Barre,  PA 

It  may  sound  silly  to  the  small-boat 
owner,  but  your  best  bet  to  find 
structure  is  with  a depth  finder.  It 
means  investing  $150  or  more  in  a 
depth  recorder,  carrying  an  extra 
battery  (although  the  one  used  for 
the  electric  motor  may  be  used,  if  it 
is  good),  and  learning  to  use  it 
properly.  Depending  on  how  much 
fishing  you  do,  and  how  serious  or 
fanatical  you  are  about  your  fishing, 
a chart  recorder  may  be  a good 
investment  for  you. 

Several  of  the  major  manufacturers 
make  portable  depth  finders.  They 
come  in  their  own  cases,  are 
protected  from  the  elements,  and  are 
lightweight  and  easy  to  read.  A 
depthfinder  with  a maximum  range 
of  90  feet  is  all  you  need.  For  most 
uses,  30  feet  is  plenty.  You  will  be 
looking  for  variations  in  the  lake 
bottom  at  depths  of  10  to  25  feet. 
That’s  where  the  majority  of  fish  will 
be. 

A map  of  the  lake  you  want  to 
fish,  whether  it  can  be  purchased  or 
you  have  to  draw  it,  is  a must  for 
making  measurement  recordings.  I 
suggest  you  make  a trip  or  two  to  the 
lake  just  to  chart  it.  Fish  later.  Criss- 
cross the  lake,  marking  depths  on 
your  chart.  Use  landmarks  on  the 
shoreline  to  triangulate.  After  doing  a 
thorough  job  of  mapping,  you’ll  be 
able  to  see  the  patterns  and 
differences  of  depth. 


You  II  be  able  to  see  where  there 
was  an  old  creek  bed,  hill,  flooded 
valley,  downed  brush,  etc.  You  may 
even  be  able  to  locate  suspended  fish. 
A chart  recorder  eliminates  the  need 
for  extensive  mapping,  because  the 
chart  itself  is  a permanent  record.  But 
be  prepared  to  spend  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  you'd  pay  for  a 
flasher  recorder. 

If  you  are  really  serious  about 
pursuing  “structure  fishing,"  and  by 
the  way,  that  is  probably  the  most 
productive  of  all  fishing  techniques, 
then  a depthfinder  is  for  you. 


1 subscribe  to  your  magazine,  and 
my  dad  and  1 read  the  article  in  the 
February  1984  issue  on  how  to  catch 
pickerel  (“Go  Now  for  Pickerel"),  so 
we  decided  to  try  our  luck.  1 did 
everything  the  article  suggested,  and  I 
caught  a 3!/>-pound.  2 1 '/4-inch 
pickerel!  Thanks  for  the  great  advice. 

Jacob  Daniels 
Johnstown,  PA 

We’re  delighted  your  ice  fishing  last 
winter  was  so  successful,  especially 
because  you  followed  the  advice  in 
the  Angler.  Nice  catch,  Jacob— 
congratulations! 


1 read  the  interesting  article  “Stand 
Up  to  Stubborn  Ferrules”  by  Don 
Shiner  (March  1984  Angler).  I have  a 
method  of  separating  stuck  ferrules 
that  I’ve  used  for  30  years.  In  this  way 
ferrules  can  be  separated  easily  and  it 
keeps  them  from  fitting  loosely. 

I use  a piece  of  candle  wax,  but  1 
don't  heat  the  ferrule  or  the  candle.  1 
just  rub  the  candle  on  the  ferrule  and 
push  it  slowly  in  until  it  seats 
properly.  When  I want  to  take  down 
my  rod,  1 pull  the  pieces  steadily  apart 
slowly.  If  the  ferrules  stick,  1 apply 
just  a little  heat  and  they  easily 
separate.  I’ve  never  had  any  problems 
with  this  method.  This  procedure  also 
keeps  the  ferrules  in  good  shape  for 
the  life  of  a rod. 

Robert  W.  Plummer 
Portage,  PA 


I like  to  fish  with  a fly  rod  for 
smallmouth  bass  in  the  Susquehanna 
and  Juniata  rivers.  I use  a 7'/4-footer 
for  4-weight  line.  1 catch  bass  here  and 
there,  but  I’ve  heard  people  bragging 
of  catching  and  releasing  dozens  of 
bass  in  one  evening.  What  am  1 doing 
wrong,  and  how  can  I improve  my 
record? 


Ray  Smith 
Harrisburg,  PA 

The  Susquehanna  and  Juniata 
rivers  are  excellent  smallmouth  bass 
waters.  To  improve  your  luck,  try 
another  rod,  like  an  8-footer  or  a 9- 
footer  for  8-weight  or  9-weight  line. 
The  river  in  your  area  is  expansive, 
so  the  longer,  stiffer  rod  lets 
you  loft  wind-resistant  bugs  and 
flies  easier,  and  you  get  longer  casts. 
Try  popping  bugs,  and  with  long  casts 
rip  them  across  the  surface,  creating 
much  disturbance.  Bass  can’t  resist 
this  technique,  and  they  clobber  bugs 
fished  this  way.  Try  your  luck  in  the 
evening  or  early  in  the  morning. 
Finally,  check  the  river  stage,  and 
don’t  wade  unless  the  river  stage  is  3.5 
or  lower  at  Harrisburg. 
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Eighth  Waterways 
Patrolman 
Class  Graduates 


Fish  Commission  President  J.  Wayne  Yorks  presents 
waterways  patrolman  class  president  Brian  Burger 
with  his  diploma. 


Ten  new  waterways  patrolmen  will  be  enforcing 
the  fish  and  boat  laws  after  graduating  from  a school 
of  extensive  training  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission.  The  graduates  are:  Wayne  D. 
Alfano,  Pottsville;  Brian  Burger,  Downingtown; 
Leslie  J.  Haas,  Newton;  Thomas  Kamerzel,  Ann- 
ville;  Sally  A.  Lipp,  Wapwallopen;  Frank  Parise,  Jr.. 
Elwood  City;  Gary  Slutter,  Cressona;  Emil  J. 
Svetahor,  East  Stroudsburg;  James  E.  Wagner, 
Lewistown;  and  Terry  E.  Ward,  Chambersburg. 

Graduation  was  held  last  May  in  Harrisburg  for 
the  10  new  patrolmen.  Dr.  Maurice  Goddard,  retired 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  and  longtime  conservationist,  was  the 
keynote  speaker  at  the  ceremony.  In  his  presentation 
Dr.  Goddard  emphasized  that  to  continue  to 
improve  the  environment  the  graduates  will  need 
perseverance,  and  that  despite  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  conservation  community,  there  are 
many  problems  remaining. 

Brian  Burger,  elected  class  president  by  his  fellow 
students,  has  taken  charge  of  York  County,  while 
Frank  Parise  is  assigned  to  Erie,  James  Wagner  to 
Lancaster,  Thomas  Kamerzel  to  Lebanon,  and  Gary 
Slutter  to  Schuylkill.  The  remainder  of  the  class  is  on 
special  assignment. 

The  graduating  class,  which  included  the  first 
woman  waterways  patrolman  in  the  history  of  the 
Commission,  was  selected  from  more  than  4,000 
applicants. 
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Small  Boats 
and 
Safety 


by  Virgil  Chambers 

Each  year  too  many  anglers 
drown  in  Pennsylvania 
waterways.  Most  of  these 
drownings  result  from  capsizing  or 
falling  out  of  a small  boat;  most  could 
be  prevented.  Drowning  typically 
occurs  because  the  victim  made  the 
wrong  decision  or  did  not  realize  the 
dangers  involved  in  using  a boat. 

Many  boating  anglers  unfortunately 
do  not  become  familiar  with  their 
boats  or  with  the  rules  of  safe  boating. 

In  choosing  a small  boat,  consider 
two  major  characteristics  of  the  craft: 

Is  it  a safe  means  of  transportation, 
and  how  stable  a platform  is  the  boat 
for  fishing? 

Independent  of  the  craft  type  and 
far  more  critical  to  the  preservation  of 
life  is  the  angler’s  behavior.  Behavior 
undoubtedly  is  the  single  most 
important  factor  in  the  survival  of  the 
individual  in  a boating  mishap.  Good 
judgment,  shown  by  wearing  a PFD, 
particularly  if  you’re  a poor  swimmer 
or  when  fishing  on  cold  or  rough 
water,  would  alone  reduce  the  number 
of  boat-related  fatalities  by  more  than 
half. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  other 
mistakes  contributing  to  a mishap  that 
are  nothing  more  than  poor  judgment. 

A procedure  as  simple  as  anchoring  is 
responsible  for  a number  of  accidents. 
Anchoring  from  the  stern,  especially 
in  a current,  could  cause  capsizing  or 
swamping  of  the  craft.  The  primary 
problem  with  dropping  the  anchor 


over  the  stern  is  the  design  of  the 
craft.  Boats  have  less  freeboard 
(distance  from  the  waterline  to  the 
edge  of  the  boat)  at  the  stern  than  at 
the  bow.  This  is  usually  no  great 
problem,  unless  you  lower  the 
freeboard  by  putting  additional  strain 
on  the  stern.  Stern  anchoring  does  just 
that.  Lowering  the  freeboard  at  the 
stern  makes  the  craft  more  susceptible 
to  taking  on  water  from  the  wake  of  a 
passing  boat  or  from  unusually 
choppy  water. 

Overloading  and  improper  loading 
also  contribute  to  many  boating 
mishaps.  Many  sportsmen  disregard 
their  boat’s  capacity  plate.  The 
capacity  plate  advises  the  operator  of 
the  total  weight  that  can  be  carried  on 
board  during  good  boating 
conditions.  However,  equally 
important  as  overloading  is  improper 
loading.  Proper  seating  of  passengers 
and  an  even  distribution  of  gear  help 
ensure  a balanced  load.  When  loaded 
your  craft  should  not  lean  to  either 
side;  it  should  have  a slight  lean  from 
bow  to  stern  when  under  way. 

A good  habit  is  obtaining  a weather 
forecast  when  starting  out  on  the  day’s 
activities.  Weather  and  water 
conditions  are  critical  to  the  safety 
and  stability  of  small  boats.  Watch  for 
increasing  afternoon  winds  and  rain 
squalls.  If  you  see  a storm  brewing, 
head  for  the  nearest  shore. 

Remember,  if  you're  caught  in  a 
storm  put  on  that  PFD,  stay  low  in 


the  boat,  and  point  the  bow  of  the 
craft  into  the  wind  and  waves.  These 
procedures  lessen  the  chance  of 
capsizing. 

If  your  favorite  boating  spot  is 
located  near  a dam  you’re 
undoubtedly  aware  of  the  danger  of 
going  over  a dam.  But  are  you  aware 
that  the  water  below  the  dam  can  be 
just  as  dangerous?  Even  if  you  survive 
the  plunge,  there  is  a force  formed  at 
the  base  of  many  dams  that  creates  a 
back  current  which  can  pull  a small 
boat  and  its  occupants  into  the 
turbulence  and  capsize  it.  A dam  does 
not  have  to  be  high  to  be  dangerous 
the  force  of  the  backwash  can  cause  a 
death  trap  regardless  of  the  height  of 
the  drop.  Many  dams  on 
Pennsylvania  rivers  and  streams  are 
not  marked  and  are  almost  impossible 
to  see  from  upstream.  Know  the 
waters  you  plan  to  travel. 

Preparation  is  essential  when 
boating.  Make  sure  your  boat  and 
equipment  are  in  first-class  condition. 
Always  tell  someone  where  you  are 
going  and  when  you  expect  to  return. 
Wear  a personal  flotation  device 
(PFD). 

A successful  fishing  trip  is  the  result 
of  good  planning,  good  company, 
good  fishing  skills,  and  attention  to 
safety  on  the  water. 

Virgil  Chambers  is  chief  of  the  Fish 
Commission  Bureau  of  Waterways 
Boating  Education  Section. 
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t should  come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  that  over  200,000 
Commonwealth  anglers  visit  the  waters  of  Erie  County  at 
least  once  each  year  to  try  their  luck.  Easily  accessible  from 
the  east  or  west  by  Interstate  90  and  from  the  south  by  Interstate 
79,  Erie  County  drew  anglers  from  51  of  the  states  67  counties, 
29  other  states,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  to  spend  nearly  2 million 
hours  of  recreational  boating  and  angling  in  1982  alone, 
according  to  a Fish  Commision  study.  While  there  are  no  major 
rivers  flowing  through  the  region,  stream,  small  lake,  and  pond- 
fishing opportunities  abound.  And  of  course  there  is  Lake  Erie, 
that  massive  10,000  square-mile  fishery,  offering  anglers  a chance 
to  catch  virtually  every  gamefish  species  found  in  the  state. 

Lake  Erie 

It  is  best  for  Commonwealth  anglers  to  think  of  Lake  Erie  as 
two  distinct  bodies  of  water,  the  big  lake  itself  and  Presque  Isle 
Bay.  While  some  fish  species  inhabit  both  Lake  Erie  and  Bay 
waters,  others  do  not.  Furthermore,  even  those  that  do  travel  in 
and  out  of  the  entrance  channel  to  Erie  Harbor  exhibit  different 
growth  rates  and  behavior  patterns,  which  depend  on  their 
preferred  “home  territory.” 


Presque  Isle  Bay 

This  3,200-acre  cove  is  formed  by  the  Presque  Isle  peninsula, 
jutting  into  the  main  lake,  with  the  narrow  end  connected  to  the 
mainland  at  the  western  end  of  the  city  of  Erie.  The  other  tip  of 
the  peninsula  practically  touches  the  mainland,  east  of  the  city, 
but  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  concrete-bordered  channel 
entrance  to  Erie  Harbor.  Presque  Isle  Bay  is,  then,  virtually 
landlocked.  It  is  largely  protected  from  the  strong  winds  that 
frequently  buffet  the  open  lake — a situation  that  has  saved  many 
Erie  fishing  weekends  from  being  a total  loss  for  visiting  anglers. 

Gamefish  are  abundant  in  Presque  Isle  Bay  Bass,  both 
largemouth  and  smallmouth.  may  be  found  cruising  its  waters 
throughout  the  year.  Largemouth  prefer  the  backwaters  of  the 
Presque  Isle  lagoons  and  Horseshoe  Pond,  where  they  may  be 
fooled  with  surface  lures  or  jigs.  Smallmouth  visit  the  lagoons  on 
occasion,  but  they  are  more  commonly  located  on  the  rocky 
shoals  just  north  of  the  channel  entrance  and  along  the  southern 
shoreline  of  the  peninsula  near  the  Perry  Monument.  Quarter- 
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Mike  Simmons 

ounce  jigs  or  live  bait  are  the  most  popular  lures  for 
bronzebacks,  although  anglers  trolling  crankbaits  do  well,  too. 

Late  May  and  early  June  are  the  prime  bass-catching  periods  for 
Presque  Bay  Isle. 

Muskellunge,  frequently  in  the  40-inch  to  50-inch  range, 
inhabit  Presque  Isle  Bay  in  good  numbers.  They  can  be  found 
along  the  weed  lines  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  as  well  as  near  the 
public  dock  at  the  foot  of  State  Street.  Trolling  large  lures  such 
as  a Swim  Whizz  at  a fast  speed  is  the  trick  for  catching  these 
big  predators.  No  particular  time  of  the  year  (or  even  time  of  the 
day)  appears  to  be  best  for  musky  fishing.  Patience  and 
perseverance  are  the  keys  to  success. 

While  muskies  and  bass  draw  thousands  of  anglers  to  Presque 
Isle  annually,  the  yellow  perch  reigns  as  “king  of  the  bay.”  From 
the  dead  of  winter,  when  ice  anglers  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to 
combat  bitter  cold  from  the  comfort  of  their  fishing  huts  to  the 
“dog  days"  of  August  when  many  of  the  traditional  game  species 
have  turned  lethargic,  the  yellow  perch  consistently  provides 
action. 


Bay  perch  normally  run  smaller  in  size  than  those  in  the  open 
lake,  but  they  can  be  caught  using  the  same  techniques  used 
everywhere  in  the  state.  Minnows,  grubs,  or  a small  piece  of 
worm  fished  just  off  the  bottom  produce  perch  if  they  are 
around.  Perch  travel  in  schools  and  frequently  move  from  one 
portion  of  the  Bay  to  another.  Good  places  to  look  include  the 
head  of  the  Bay,  near  the  Sommerheim  pump  station,  the  waters 
off  the  Chestnut  Street  boat  ramp,  and  near  the  stone 
breakwater  surrounding  the  Erie  Yacht  Club.  Actually,  the 
quickest  way  to  find  perch  is  to  look  for  a cluster  of  boats 
anchored  over  a feeding  school. 

Shore  fishing  is  quite  possible  on  Presque  Isle  Bay,  with  the 
more  popular  spots  including  both  the  North  and  South  piers  off 
the  entrance  channel,  the  Public  Dock,  the  peninsula  shoreline 
near  the  head  of  the  Bay.  and  along  the  wall  at  the  Perry 
Monument.  Shore  fishing  in  the  lagoons  is  also  available,  but 
wading  in  the  lagoons  is  best  avoided  because  of  the 
unpredictable  bottom  structure  and  soft  ooze.  One  especially 
popular  shoreline  hotspot  in  early  spring  is  “Crappie  Comer,”  a 
juncture  of  several  backwaters  in  the  lagoons  where  the  seasonal 
crappie  spawning  run  is  particularly  active. 

Shoreline  angling  can  be  productive,  but  the  boat  fishermen 
are  more  successful  on  Presque  Isle  Bay.  Taunch  facilities  may 
be  found  both  on  the  peninsula  (the  biggest  and  best  is  the  one 
at  the  Presque  Isle  Marina)  and  on  the  mainland  (the  best  is 
Lampe  Marina,  located  at  the  foot  of  Wayne  Street,  just  off  East 
Avenue).  Boats  and  motors  may  also  be  rented  locally  at  Stefan's 
Boat  Livery,  on  the  peninsula. 

Coho  salmon  are  stocked  in  Presque  Isle  Bay,  and  fishing  for 
them  there  is  practical  when  bad  weather  precludes  boat  angling 
on  the  main  lake. 

Lake  Erie  proper 

Just  as  a boat  greatly  improves  an  angler’s  chances  on  Presque 
Isle  Bay.  a vessel  of  some  sort  is  a virtual  necessity  on  the  big 
lake.  Practically  all  the  property  along  the  lakeshore  is  privately 
owned,  thereby  restricting  shoreline  angling  to  the  mouths  ol  a 
few  streams.  In  addition,  anyone  anticipating  a fishing  trip  to 
Lake  Erie  would  be  well-advised  to  realize  that  Erie  is  the 
shallowest  of  the  Great  Lakes,  making  it  subject  to  frequent, 
violent  storms.  Any  boat  used  on  Lake  Erie  should  have 
adequate  freeboard  and  the  means  to  achieve  safe  harbor 
quickly.  John  boats  (even  bass  boats)  are  rarely  used  on  Lake 
Erie. 

Launch  facilities  along  the  lakeshore  are  somewhat  limited. 

The  best  facility  is  the  Walnut  Creek  Access  Area,  located  along 
Route  5 west  of  the  city.  It  offers  overnight  mooring,  24-hour 
security,  and  a protected  launch.  The  only  other  launch  along  the 
main  lake  that  offers  protection  from  surf  action  is  Lampe 
Marina,  just  east  of  the  city.  Other  public  launch  sites  do  exist, 
both  east  and  west  of  Erie  Harbor,  but  they  require  boaters  to 
back  their  trailers  directly  into  the  open  lake  and  should  be  used 
only  during  the  calm  waters,  which  arrive  with  a south  wind. 

Smallmouth  bass  action 

While  largemouth  bass  are  not  found  in  the  main  body  of 
Lake  Erie,  smallmouths  are  abundant,  especially  in  late  spring 
and  early  summer.  Around  the  middle  of  May,  smallmouth  bass 
averaging  2-3  pounds  congregate  along  the  shoreline  in  8-15  feet 
of  water  West  of  the  city  of  Erie,  the  waters  off  Walnut  Creek 
west  to  Elk  Creek  can  be  quite  productive.  However,  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county  lakeshore  is  readily  acknowledged  to  be 
“bass  country.”  Hotspots  there  include  the  mouth  of  Four-Mile 
Creek.  Shorewood,  and  Freeport.  The  preferred  technique  for 
taking  open-lake  bass  is  trolling  with  such  crankbaits  as 
Bombers,  Speed  Shads.  Rapalas,  and  Bill  Normans.  Once  a 
productive  area  is  located,  many  veteran  anglers  switch  from 
crankbaits  to  a Mr  Twister  Sassy  Shad  or  Curly  Tail  and  jig 
while  drifting. 
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Trolling  plugs,  spoons  and  spinners  is  an  effective  way  Lake 
Erie  salmon  and  steelhead  anglers  fool  their  quarries. 
Effective  spoons  include  K-O  Wobblers  and  Dardevles. 
Plugs  that  consistently  take  fish  are  Flatfish,  Rebels, 
Rapalas,  and  Tadpollys.  Good  spinners  include  Mepps, 

C.P.  Swings.  Blue  Fox  Vibraxes,  and  Shysters,  all  in  sizes  3 
and  4. 


On  the  lake  proper,  it  is  not  the  bass,  but  rather  the  walleye, 
the  yellow  perch,  the  steelhead,  and  the  salmon  that  rank  at  the 
top  of  the  angler’s  list  of  favorites.  Walleye,  known  locally  as 
yellow  pike,  begin  showing  up  offshore  around  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  fishing  remains  good  right  into  September.  The  Walnut 
Creek  area  is  usually  one  of  the  first  to  report  good  catches  of 
these  tasty  Fish,  although  the  waters  off  Hammermill  and 
Shorewood,  on  the  east  side,  are  also  fine  producers. 

Anglers  are  almost  equally  divided  regarding  their  favorite 
ways  to  catch  walleye.  Some  prefer  to  troll  crankbaits,  selecting 
deep-running  lures  that  bump  the  bottom  where  these  light- 
sensitive  fish  spend  the  day.  Others  choose  to  drift,  trailing  a 
willow-leaf  spinner  on  a jig  with  a nightcrawler  harness.  Again,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  bait  to  reach  bottom,  so  use  adequate  sinkers 
or  lead-core  line.  When  a school  of  feeding  walleye  is  located,  a 
marker  is  usually  thrown  out  and  the  area  is  worked  very 
thoroughly. 

Perch,  of  course,  may  be  found  all  along  the  lakeshore.  Larger 
in  size  than  their  Presque  Isle  Bay  counterparts,  these  jumbos  are 
caught  using  the  same  Bay  techniques  of  bait  fishing  with  grubs 
or  minnows  just  off  the  bottom.  Good  places  to  try  for  perch 
include  the  open-lake  side  of  the  entrance  channel  to  Presque  Isle 
Bay,  the  waters  between  Walnut  Creek  and  Trout  Run,  and  the 
McCord  Point  area  east  of  Shorewood. 

Steelhead  and  salmon 

The  Lake  Erie  steelhead  and  salmon  fishery  is  unique  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Steelhead,  or  lake-run  rainbow  trout,  begin 
gathering  off  the  stream  mouths  every  autumn,  preparing  for 
their  spawning  run.  These  fish,  averaging  5 to  10  pounds,  remain 
near  shore  or  in  the  tributary  streams  throughout  the  winter, 
returning  to  the  lake  sometime  in  April  after  they  spawn. 

The  most  popular  way  to  catch  steelhead  is  with  egg  sacs. 
These  nylon  sacs,  filled  with  either  trout  or  salmon  eggs,  are 
fished  with  a slip  sinker  and  held  near  (but  not  on)  the  bottom. 
Special  steelhead  “noodle”  rods  are  quite  popular,  but  not  really 
necessary.  Use  a fast-action  rod  to  detect  the  light  pick-up  of  the 
bait. 

The  salmon  run  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  media  event 
throughout  the  state.  For  a number  of  years,  coho  and  chinook 
salmon  were  available  to  anglers  only  during  their  autumn 
spawning  run.  Today,  however,  with  the  use  of  downriggers, 
deep-water  anglers  enjoy  their  sport  throughout  the  summer, 
with  the  action  peaking  in  August.  Popular  deep-water  hotspots 
include  the  “Mountain”  east  of  the  city,  and  the  “Trench” 
northwest  of  Walnut  Creek.  Special  equipment  and  a large, 
seaworthy  craft  are  necessary  for  deep-water  fishing,  but  visiting 
inlanders  also  have  the  option  of  booking  a local  professional 
charter.  Be  sure  to  read  “A  Guide  to  Lake  Erie  Charters,”  which 
follows  this  article. 

During  the  fall  spawning  run.  everyone  can  get  in  on  the  act. 
Salmon  congregate  close  to  shore,  near  any  stream  mouth  and 
migrate  into  the  streams  themselves.  Shore  anglers  find  that 
using  baits  such  as  egg  sacs  or  nightcrawlers  produces  fish  early 
in  the  season  (September),  but  that  casting  #4  Roostertails,  K-0 
Wobblers,  or  Little  Cleos  catches  salmon  throughout  the  season. 
Boat  fishermen  also  use  spinners,  but  many  prefer  to  troll  plugs, 
particularly  the  Blakemore  Troubleshooter. For  really  big  salmon. 
Walnut  Creek,  Elk  Creek.  Twenty  Mile  Creek,  and  the  mouth  of 
Trout  Run  are  the  traditional  hotspots,  but  they  are  also  the 
most  crowded,  particularly  on  weekends.  Best  times  to  fish  are 
dawn  and  sunset. 

Inland  lakes 

The  inland  lakes  of  Erie  County  are  notably  smaller  than  even 
Presque  Isle  Bay,  the  largest  encompassing  fewer  than  300  acres. 
Still,  they  provide  excellent  fishing  and  have  the  added  advantage 
of  being  less  crowded  than  the  more  publicized  Lake  Erie. 

Edinboro  Lake,  located  immediately  north  of  the  town  of  the 
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same  name  and  resting  within  sight  of  Edinboro  University,  is  a 
250-acre  home  to  bass,  pike,  walleye,  muskellunge,  and  panfish. 
Boat  launch  facilities  are  available,  and  there  are  no  motor 
limitations  on  the  lake.  This  can  present  some  problems  for 
anglers  on  crowded  weekends;  but  even  then,  early  mornings  and 
late  afternoons  can  provide  good  fishing.  Weedbeds  are  plentiful 
and  are  excellent  locations  to  try  for  largemouth  bass  with 
crankbaits  like  Rapalas  and  weedless  lures. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  county  is  Eaton  Reservoir,  reached 
from  Route  430  or  Route  426.  This  manmade  260-acre 
impoundment  is  noted  for  its  large  muskellunge,  thanks  to 
regular  Fish  Commission  stockings  of  fingerlings.  Walleye,  bass, 
and  northern  pike  also  inhabit  the  lake,  although  the  pike  tend 
to  run  small.  Two  public  boat  launches  can  be  found  at  Eaton, 
but  only  electric  motors  are  permitted.  Eaton  is  best  known  for 
its  shoreline  angling,  because  a well-maintained  pathway 
completely  surrounds  the  impoundment,  providing  easy  access. 
Bait  fishing  with  live  minnows  or  worms,  either  from  a boat  or 
from  shore,  is  the  most  popular  method  used  for  tempting 
gamefish  at  Eaton,  but  trolling  crankbaits  and  spinners  is  a close 
second. 

Located  midway  between  Edinboro  Lake  and  Eaton  Reservoir, 
almost  in  the  geographic  center  of  Erie  County  at  Waterford,  is 
Lake  LeBoeuf.  an  80-acre  body  of  water  reputed  to  hold  some  of 
the  largest  muskellunge  in  the  region.  However,  the  panfish  draw 
most  anglers  to  LeBoeuf,  particularly  in  early  spring,  although 
good  catches  of  bluegills  and  crappies  can  be  made  from  the 
weedlines  of  LeBoeuf  throughout  the  summer,  with  an  occasional 
bass  or  walleye  thrown  in  as  a bonus.  Boat  launch  facilities  are 
available,  but  somewhat  limited. 

By  far,  the  most  popular  inland  lake  in  Erie  County  is  Lake 
Pleasant,  east  of  Wattsburg  and  accessible  via  Lake  Pleasant 
Road.  Although  other  species  may  be  found  in  the  lake,  trout  is 
the  preferred  target  of  the  many  anglers  who  regularly  visit  this 
70-acre  glacial  pothole.  Frequent  stockings,  both  in  winter  and 
spring,  make  Lake  Pleasant  a consistent  producer  for  ice  anglers 
and  summer  vacationers.  Boat  access  is  available,  but  no  motors 
of  any  kind  are  allowed.  Wind  drifting  with  bait  or  casting 
spinners  are  good  techniques  for  catching  Lake  Pleasant  trout 
from  boats,  while  shore  anglers  frequently  use  a bobber  with 
minnow  or  egg  combinations  with  good  results. 

Streams 

With  the  exception  of  the  excellent,  unique  steelhead  fishery  in 
the  Lake  Erie  tributaries,  Erie  County  is  not  a top-of-the-line 
trout  area,  when  compared  to  the  mountain  counties  to  the  east. 
Two  inland  streams.  Beaverdam  Run  and  Trout  Run  (located 
near  Elgin  and  Waterford,  respectively),  have  been  classified  as 
wild  trout  waters,  and  both  offer  excellent,  if  difficult,  angling 
opportunities.  Other  popular  stocked  streams  include  LeBoeuf 
Creek,  near  Waterford;  Big  and  Little  Conneauttee,  near 
Edinboro;  and  the  South  Branch  of  French  Creek,  near  Corry. 
as  well  as  the  Lake  Erie  tributaries  of  Crooked  Creek.  Elk  Creek, 
and  Twenty  Mile  Creek. 

One  stream.  French  Creek,  offers  an  excellent  chance  for  float 
fishing.  Smallmouth  bass,  walleye,  and  an  occasional  musky  or 
northern  pike  inhabit  French  Creek.  Because  virtually  all  the 
land  bordering  French  Creek  is  privately  owned,  permission 
should  be  sought  before  fishing  from  the  banks.  However,  with  a 
shallow-draft  light  boat  or  canoe,  an  angler  may  put  in  at  some 
convenient  point  upstream  and  float  fish  down  to  the  access  area 
in  Cambridge  Springs  in  neighboring  Crawford  County— a 
delightful  way  to  spend  a day. 

Erie  County  fishing  is  big!  Perhaps  the  best  advice  regarding 

fishing  in  Erie  Countv  is  “Try  it  for  vourself!”  , 

|P*j 

Freelance  writer-photographer  Mike  Simmons  lives  in  Erie.  His 
byline  has  appeared  in  many  major  outdoor  publications,  and 
he's  a columnist  for  the  Erie  Times  News. 
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The  Fish  Commission  has  available  a four-page  brochure 
called  Salmon  Fishing.. .A  Great.  New  Experience.  The 
publication  details  the  difference  between  coho  salmon, 
chinook  salmon,  and  trout;  tips  and  techniques  for  salmon 
fishing;  regulations;  anti  boating  information.  It  also  has  a 
useful  map  of  the  Erie  area  that  shows  hotspot  locations. 
For  a free  copy,  send  a self-addressed,  stamped  business- 
sized envelope  with  requests  to:  Publications  Section, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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Charter  fishing  may  seem 

foreign  to  anglers  in  most  of 
the  Keystone  State,  but  it  is 
alive  and  well  on  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie.  The  emergence  of  the  salmon 
fishery  has  made  it  possible  for  a fleet 
of  charter  boats  to  operate  out  of  the 
port  city  of  Erie,  not  only  in  search  of 
salmon,  but  also  for  other  species  such 
as  bass  and  walleye. 


Lake  Erie  is  a huge  body  of  water, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  just 
how  many  fish  make  their  home  there. 
But  fishing  the  big  lake  is  different 
from  fishing  anywhere  else  in 
Pennsylvania.  Just  looking  out  across 
the  expanse  of  water  discourages 
many  anglers;  it  can  be  difficult  to 
find  fish. 

Furthermore,  Erie  is  often  too 
rough  for  small  boats,  which  do  not 
dare  venture  far  from  launches  even  in 
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good  weather.  Charter  boats  eliminate 
these  problems,  letting  the  angler  stick 
to  the  business  of  catching  fish. 

April  action 

The  charter  season  starts  in  April 
with  near-shore  trout  and  salmon 
action.  This  is  some  of  the  most 
overlooked  fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 
Most  of  the  salmon  are  in  the  three- 
pound  range,  but  there  are  steelhead 
available  over  15  pounds. 

The  salmonid  fishing  tapers  off  by 
June,  but  smallmouth  bass  fishing  in 
Lake  Erie  is  consistently  the  best  in 
the  state.  Another  overlooked  sport  is 
the  musky  trolling  in  Erie  harbor, 
which  may  still  be  possible  when  the 
main  lake  is  too  rough  for  a trip  to 
the  salmon  areas.  The  charter  boats 
also  take  you  out  for  a day  of  walleye 
or  perch  fishing.  Populations  of  these 
species  vary,  but  even  in  poor  years 
they  rate  with  the  best  we  have. 

Summer  selections 

In  late  July  or  early  August  the 
salmonid  action  picks  up  again,  this 
time  in  deep  water  far  from  shore. 

This  is  the  highlight  of  the  Erie 
charter  season,  and  excellent  catches 
are  expected.  Catches  over  the  past 
few  years  have  included  cohos  over  13 
pounds,  steelheads  over  15  pounds, 
brown  trout,  lake  trout,  and  chinook 
salmon.  Contrary  to  anything  you 
may  have  heard,  Erie  cohos  rival 
those  in  any  of  the  other  Great  Lakes! 

The  action  builds  until  September, 
when  the  salmon  begin  their  journey 
to  the  tributary  streams. 
Concentrations  of  fish  can  then  be 
hard  to  find  until  near-shore  fishing 
gets  hot  later  in  the  month.  Shallow- 
water  fishing  continues  until  cold 
weather  drives  anglers  off  the  lake. 

Rounding  out  the  picture  are 
charter  trips  to  other  areas,  which  can 
be  booked  in  Erie.  Examples  are 
salmonid  charters  to  lakes  Ontario 
and  Michigan,  and  walleye  charters  to 
the  Sandusky,  Ohio,  area.  There  are 
even  non-fishing,  sightseeing,  tours. 

Considering  costs 

Prices  vary  from  under  $200  to 
about  $400,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  boat,  the  duration  of  the  outing, 
and  the  species  of  fish  you  want  to 
catch.  A half-day  charter  for  salmon 
on  a 20-foot  boat,  for  example,  runs 
about  $200,  and  a full-day  salmon 


charter  on  a larger  boat  is  a $400 
investment.  These  figures  are  based  on 
1983  prices. 

Before  judging  these  prices, 
remember  that  they  can  be  shared  by 
a party  of  four  to  six  anglers,  again 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  boat.  A 
charter  outing  can  be  the  highlight  of 
a family  trip  to  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
most  scenic  areas,  the  perfect  setting 
for  a business  meeting,  or  a day  to 
remember  for  a group  of  fishing 
buddies! 

A charter  begins  with  a letter  or 
phone  call  to  a booking  agent  or 
charter  captain.  This  communication 
should  answer  any  specific  questions 
that  you  may  have.  The  charter 
service  may  also  be  able  to  help  you 
with  motel  reservations,  food  and 
drinks,  ice,  fish  cleaning,  and  a 
taxidermy  service.  Although  you  may 
be  able  to  arrange  a charter  on  short 
notice,  it  is  wise  to  make  reservations 
at  least  a month  in  advance. 

Reserving  a charter  could  require  a 
deposit  of  $50  to  $100. 

All  fishing  gear  is  provided  by  the 
charter  service.  The  only  things  you 
must  bring  are  personal  comfort  items 
such  as  sun  lotion,  sun  glasses,  a rain 
suit,  food  and  beverages,  and  maybe  a 
camera  to  record  the  trip  and  share 
the  memories  with  your  friends. 

Wear  soft-soled,  non-skid  shoes, 
and  see  your  doctor  for  medication  if 
you  are  prone  to  motion  sickness. 
Keep  gear  to  a minimum  to  avoid 
crowding  on  the  boat!  A fresh  change 
of  clothes  waiting  back  in  your  vehicle 
may  help  to  make  the  trip  home  more 
pleasant. 

Weather  is  the  major  obstacle  to  a 
fishing  trip  on  Lake  Erie.  Rough 
water  or  electrical  storms  could  cancel 
a charter,  but  this  happens  only  about 
five  percent  of  the  time. 

If  you  have  never  fished  for  deep- 
water salmon  before,  you  will  find  it  a 
unique  experience.  Remember  that 
the  captain  is  in  charge;  you  are 
paying  for  the  equipment  and  the 
crew’s  expertise. 

“Forget  everything  you  know  about 
fishing  and  listen  to  the  captain,” 
suggests  Mike  Johnson,  who  shares 
duties  aboard  the  Witchcraft  with 
Captain  Walt  Thompson. 

After  a few  successful  charter  trips 
last  summer,  I learned  some  more 
good  advice:  Look  no  further  than 
Erie  for  great  salmon  fishing! 


Erie  Charter 
Boat  Services 

= Booking  Agent 
- Boats 

Booking  Agent 
The  Complete  Angler 
85  State  Street 
Erie.  PA  16507 
Phone  (814)  456-8090 

Boats  and  Captains 
Witchcraft 

Capt.  Walt  1 hompson 
Hawg  Hunter 

Capts.  Jack  and  Doug  VanTassell 

SeaCin  II 

Capt.  Dan  Dietzen 

Sea  Kay 

Capt.  Gary  Krantz 
(The  Complete  Angler  also  books  a 
38-foot  boat  for  executive  charters.) 

Bayshore  Marine 
East  Public  Dock 
Ene.  PA  16507 
Phone  (814)  459-9696 

Crowd  Pleaser 
Capt.  Jerry  Sedney 
The  Eree  Spirit 
Capt.  Chuck  Leslie 
Bomber  11 
Capt.  Tim  Small 
Afternoon  Delight 
Capt.  Clyde  Wells 
Just  Eleven 

Capt.  John  A.  Woznicki 

The  Domino 

Capt.  Ron  Kowlaewski 

Princess  IV 

Capt.  Bob  Zawadzki 

L.andar  I 

Captain  not  yet  selected 

Poor  Richard’s 
6821  West  l ake  Road 
Fairview.  PA  16415 
Phone  (814)  474-5623 
Other  boats  may  be 
available  here  by  summer. 

Happy  Hooker  II 
Capt.  Dave  Coleman 

BOATS 

Big  Bear  Charter  Service 
Phone  (814)  825-3648 

Big  Bear 

Capt.  Chet  Aleksandrovvicz 

Blue  Streak  Charters 
Phone  (814)  838-6024 

Capt.  Dick  Jordan 

Capt  Bill  Oshinski 
Phone  (814)  838-4925 

Billy-O 

Capt  Bill  Oshinski 


Results 


5.  Category:  Nymph  (Yellow  Stone  Fly) 
Winner:  Harold  Mursch,  Scranton,  PA 
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Fdy  Tying  Cwcfeol 


By  the  deadline  last  January  6,  more  than  50  fly  tyers  entered  441  flies  in  81 
category  entries.  This  year’s  judge  was  Angler  contributor  Chauncy  K.  Lively. 
Prizes,  worth  more  than  $800,  were  superb  fly  rods  contributed  by  Fenwick  and 
Orvis.  Watch  in  the  November  Angler  for  details  on  the  next  fly  tying  contest,  and 
congratulations  to  all  winners!  Here  are  pictures  of  the  winning  entries. 


. Bass  Bug  or  Cork  Popper 
Winner:  Stephen  G.  Balenclc,  New  Florence,  PA 


Category:  Streamer  (Muddler  Minnow) 
Winner:  David  P.  Krupa,  Spangler,  PA 


4.  Category:  Wet  Fly  (Hare': 
Winner:  Tom  Watson,  Sayre 


1.  Category:  Dry  Fly  (Royal  Coachman) 
Winner:  Jere  Haas,  Nazareth,  PA 


Photos  by  Joe  Workosky 
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Straight 

Talk 


RAINFALL, 

STREAM  RESTORATION 


The  spring  and  early  summer  of  1984  could  be  described  as  very  wet.  In 
one  case  in  Centre  County,  four  inches  of  rain  fell  in  four  hours  over  a 
very  small  area,  and  the  resulting  floods  did  considerable  damage. 

House  trailers  were  washed  away,  cars  were  overturned,  bridges  were 
destroyed,  and  in  some  cases,  practically  all  the  soil  from  farms  was 
eroded  by  sheet  erosion  clear  down  to  bedrock.  It  is  understandable  that 
the  local  people,  thinking  that  they  are  in  danger  of  immediate  repeat 
performances  of  floods,  shout  for  stream  clearances,  channelizations, 
and  everything  possible  to  avert  future  damages. 

Fortunately,  a number  of  lessons  were  learned  and  methods  adopted 
after  the  1972  Hurricane  Agnes  floods  and  the  1975  Eloise  floods. 
Inspection  teams  of  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
Fish  Commission  personnel  make  assessments  of  the  problems  almost 
immediately,  toward  the  goal  of  instituting  emergency  procedures  to 
stop  further  damage  should  high  waters  come  again.  A number  of 
simple  guidelines  were  adopted:  Unless  a considerable  amount  of  debris 
such  as  trees  in  or  across  the  streams  has  occurred,  and  unless  there  is  a 
severe  buildup  of  stream  sediments  in  silt  bars  and  landslides,  the  stream 
is  best  left  alone  because  channeling  the  stream  only  passes  the  problem 
downstream.  In  general,  no  channels  should  be  widened  beyond  their 
original  channel  beds.  We  have  found  that  in  many  cases  the  solution  to 
future  problems  is  an  elevated  floodplain. 

The  Fish  Commission  has  been  very  reasonable  in  these  cases,  and 
when  the  involved  public  finds  out  that  debris  removal  is  possible  and  is 
being  carried  out,  and  that  some  of  the  buildups  of  silt  and  gravel  must 
be  removed,  we  only  ask  that  it  be  done  in  a manner  that  is  the  least 
damaging  to  the  stream. 

A natural  meandering  stream  is  more  ecologically  and  aesthetically 
valuable,  and  under  non-flood  conditions  is  the  more  usual  hydrological 
condition.  Stream  restorations  should  be  accomplished  to  re-establish 
the  stream  course  and  restore  stream  banks  and  cover  for  a meandering 
stream.  The  natural  diversity  of  the  stream  in  terms  of  side-slopes,  width, 
depth,  proximity,  and  type  of  cover  is  to  be  encouraged  and  re- 
established. We  have  asked  that  stream  restoration  be  limited  to  only 
those  reaches  in  which  debris  must  be  removed,  or  the  original  channel 
replaced.  Reaches  in  which  the  damage  is  minimal  should  be  bypassed, 
even  to  the  extent  of  leaving  minor  deposits  and  organic  debris  when 
their  removal  would  destroy  bank  cover  and  stream  configuration.  If 
debris  is  lodged  where  equipment  to  remove  it  would  be  highly 
damaging,  we  prefer  that  it  be  removed  by  winch,  rather  than  by  heavy 
equipment. 

Rechannelization  should  be  accomplished  only  at  strategic  points, 
such  as  bridges,  when  there  is  evidence  that  pre-flood  conditions  had 
substantially  reduced  the  channel  capacity.  We  ask  that  stream  gradients 
not  be  made  uniform.  We  aim  to  restore  particular  stream  characteristics 
in  regard  to  pools  and  riffles,  bottom  material  to  support  aquatic 
species,  bank  configuration  compatible  to  stream  type  and  covered  with 
material  that  will  support  plant  growth. 

We  have  seen  these  practices  work  over  and  over  again,  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  inspection  teams,  even  in  major  floods,  have 
turned  out  to  be  the  best  solutions  yet. 

Above  all,  the  equipment  operators  must  know  these  guidelines  and 
must  be  directed  to  operate  accordingly. 
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Big  Trout  After  Dark  by  Dave  Wonderlich 
4 Pennsylvanian  Bob  McCullough  is  an  expert  on  night  fishing  for  trout. 
The  author  asked  the  questions  while  Bob  shared  his  expertise. 

1984:  New  Wake  on  the  West  Branch  by  Ron  Frymire 
8 The  top  of  a logging  crib  can  waylay  your  boat  bottom,  so  boaters  who 
frequent  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  took  the  chips  off  the  old 
logging  cribs.  Here’s  their  success  story. 

Electroshocking  by  William  Frazier 
2 Let  this  shocking  story  enlighten  you  on  one  way  biologists  survey 
streams. 


14 


A Midge  Pupa  by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
Here’s  a seasonal  fish-getter  you  can  tie. 


New  Ideas  on  How  Fish  Use  Their  Olfactory  and  Tasting  Senses 

j by  Nick  Sisley 

1 ° The  latest  research  findings  described  here  are  destined  to  change  the 
way  you  fish. 
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Trout  fishing  experts  know  that  the  largest  trout 
feed  most  often  at  night,  and  the  husky  rainbow 
trout  on  this  month’s  front  cover  is  no  exception. 
For  the  complete  details  on  stirring  up  action  in 
the  still  of  the  night,  turn  to  page  4.  The  front 
cover  was  photographed  by  Scott  Ripley,  and  the 
boating  angler  action  on  the  back  cover  was 
captured  on  film  by  Mike  Simmons. 
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Bob  McCullough:  conservationist,  presidential  guide, 
noted  fly  fisherman  talks  about 


Big  Trout 
After  Dark 


by  Dave  Wonderlich 

Bob  McCullough,  an  environmental  planner  for 
Lycoming  County,  is  a national  director  and 
past  state  and  Susquehanna  Chapter  president  of 
Trout  Unlimited.  He  is  a fly  fishing  guide  for  President 
Carter  and  various  senators.  Bob  was  presented  the  White 
Hat  Award  for  conservation  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  He  is  a leading  authority  on  night  fishing  for 
trout.  Anyone  who  has  ever  fished  with  him  will  tell  you  he 
seems  to  work  magic  with  a fly  rod  after  dark.  Here  are  his 
answers  to  the  questions  that  reveal  the  knowledge  and 
methods  behind  the  magic. 

Wonderlich:  Bob,  how  did  you  begin  or  develop  an 
interest  in  night  fishing? 

McCullough:  There  was  a group  of  men  in  Jersey  Shore 
from  back  in  the  lumbering  era  who  were  excellent  night 
fishermen.  My  grandfather  was  one  of  them.  He  took  me 
along  one  night  and  I enjoyed  it.  I’ve  been  night  fishing  ever 
since. 

Wonderlich:  I’ve  heard  brown  trout  are  nocturnal.  Do 
you  think  this  is  true? 

McCullough:  Oh  yes,  the  larger  ones  are.  I’m  convinced 
that  with  the  exception  of  a large  hatch  like  the  shad  fly, 
the  largest  trout  don’t  come  out  until  after  dark. 

Wonderlich:  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  way  to  find 
good  nighttime  fishing  locations? 

McCullough:  If  you’re  going  to  be  a night  fisherman, 
your  best  friend  might  be  a thermometer.  There’s  just  no 
question  that  the  trout  tolerate  temperatures  up  to  70 
degrees.  At  70  they’re  not  going  to  be  active  at  all;  they’ll 
almost  be  dormant.  I’ve  seen  times  when  we’ve  taken  a rod 
and  prodded  trout — they  were  so  much  in  distress  for  cold 
water  that  just  to  survive  they  had  to  lay  in  areas  that  were 
unprotected.  I remember  one  Fourth  of  July  night  I stood 
at  the  mouth  of  a cold-water  stream.  There  was  a guy 
standing  on  a bridge  who  kept  saying,  “You  caught  another 


chub — you  caught  another  bass.”  We  caught  30  or  40  trout 
just  standing  there — catching  them  and  releasing  them. 
There  was  a big  cold  spring  there;  the  trout  had 
congregated  because  of  the  water  temperature;  they  were 
hungry  and  when  something  floated  by,  they  grabbed  it. 

Then  you  get  onto  your  more  consistent  streams  like  the 
limestoners  where  there’s  a constant  temperature.  Those 
trout  are  feeding  all  the  time.  There’s  so  much  food  in  those 
streams  that  fooling  them  is  rather  difficult;  even  though 
there  are  lots  of  trout  there.  A lot  of  big  ones. 

Wonderlich:  So  if  I take  my  thermometer  and  walk  or 
canoe  the  streams  and  see  what  the  temperature  is  down 
deep,  I may  find  good  night  spots. 

McCullough:  There’s  just  no  question  that  water 
temperature  dictates  where  the  trout  are.  For  instance,  if 
you  take  Pine  Creek,  Lycoming.  Loyalsock,  and  Muncy 
Creek,  there’s  quite  an  area  where  the  trout  are  in  the 
spring  that  the  trout  cannot  survive  in  when  the 
temperatures  get  high.  They  either  congregate  where  the 
cold  water  is  or  they  die. 

Wonderlich:  What  temperatures  do  I look  for? 

McCullough:  If  you  find  areas  where  there  is  water  from 
58  to  65  degrees,  you’re  going  to  get  a pretty  consistent 
feeding.  Above  that  mark  there’s  not  too  much  activity. 

Wonderlich:  Do  you  think  it’s  easier  to  fool  trout  at  night 
than  during  the  day? 

McCullough:  Oh,  I believe  it  is  because  the  trout  are  not 
leader  shy  at  night,  while  during  the  day  they  are.  So  I 
think  there’s  no  question  you  have  a better  opportunity  of 
hooking  a large  trout.  That’s  why  I go. 

Wonderlich:  What  are  the  best  months  for  night  trout 
fishing? 

McCullough:  June  is  by  far  the  best  month;  late  May, 
June,  early  July;  then  September  and  October.  In  June  the 
trout  haven’t  dispersed  out  of  their  normal  areas  of  feeding, 
the  temperatures  are  good,  and  you  have  lots  of  night 
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action  with  the  big  caddis  flies,  hellgrammites,  the  moths, 
all  kinds  of  things  that  are  flying  at  night.  Lots  of  food. 

Wonderlich:  What  time  do  you  start? 

McCullough:  In  June,  about  10  p.m  and  fish  until  4:30  or 
5:00  a.m.  Same  thing  with  May  and  July.  In  September  and 
October  the  nighttime  temperatures  can  get  pretty  cold  so 
you  might  be  ready  to  come  home  earlier.  When  it  gets  that 
cold  there’s  not  that  much  fly  activity  anyway.  You  could 
go  in  summer,  too. 

Wonderlich:  What  tackle  do  you  recommend? 

McCullough:  I use  8-pound  test,  and  I tie  a tapered 
leader.  Start  with  15-pound  test,  then  12,  10,  and  down  to 
8.  If  I’m  on  a small  stream  I usually  tie  on  a 6-pound  tippet. 

Wonderlich:  Do  you  use  a light  at  night? 

McCullough:  No,  no  more  than  I have  to.  If  I do  I use  a 
pen  light. 

Wonderlich:  What  are  your  favorite  fly  patterns? 

McCullough:  In  June  I’d  say  the  Professor.  If  I had  to  be 
limited  to  four  flies,  I would  take  a Professor,  Royal 
Coachman,  a Heather  Moth,  and  the  Light  Cahill — all  wet 
flies. 

Wonderlich:  What  size? 


McCullough:  I go  with  2s,  4s,  6s,  and  8s  long  shank.  You 
could  replace  the  Royal  Coachman  with  the  Governor,  and 
the  Professor  with  a stone  fly  nymph  with  a yellow  body. 
There  are  a lot  of  stone  flies. 

Wonderlich:  When  is  the  stone  fly  hatch? 

McCullough:  It’s  a night  hatch  that  comes  toward  the 
end  of  the  shad  fly  hatches.  Very  few  know  about  the  big 
yellow  stone  fly — it’s  much  better  than  the  shad  hatch  and 
the  trout  gobble  them  up. 

Wonderlich:  How  do  you  fish  your  wets? 

McCullough:  Across  and  downstream  is  best,  but  it 
depends  on  what  you’re  fishing.  If  you’re  fishing  the  Wooly 
Bugger,  you  fish  it  up  and  bounce  it  along  the  bottom.  If 
you’re  fishing  regular  wets  across  and  down,  try  a slow 
retrieve  when  the  flies  are  below  you.  Or  try  throwing 
across  and  down  with  a slow  retrieve  the  whole  time, 
keeping  them  moving.  You  can  keep  the  rod  high  and  let 
the  flies  drift  the  whole  way  down  naturally,  then  when 
they’re  below  twitch  them  with  the  rod.  Try  it  all;  whatever 
works — you  don’t  know.  No  set  pattern  works  all  the  time. 

Wonderlich:  What  are  the  most  important  points  to 
consider  concerning  night  fly  fishing? 
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McCullough:  The  proper  rod.  When  you’re  slinging  2s, 

4s,  or  6s,  and  three  of  them  you  need  a good  stiff  rod  for  a 
7-weight  or  8-weight  line.  A good  light  is  very  important.  If 
you  don’t  know  where  you’re  at,  you’ve  got  to  watch  where 
you  step.  If  you  don’t  you  could  break  your  neck.  Boots 
with  cleats  or  felt  on  the  bottom  are  very  important.  You’d 
better  know  the  waterway  well  in  the  daytime  before  you 
attempt  wading  at  night;  it’s  a different  world.  When  you 
do  you’ll  learn  the  skyline  is  how  you  know  where  you’re  at; 
a tree  sticking  up  above  the  others,  that  kind  of  thing. 

Wonderlich:  Do  you  use  dry  flies  at  night? 

McCullough:  I fish  wets,  but  if  you  were  going  to  fish  dry 
flies  you’d  go  to  the  deer  hair  flies.  They  are  good,  high 
floaters.  You’d  want  to  vary  the  sizes  between  4s  and  8s, 
also  the  color  from  browns  to  blacks  and  an  attractor 
pattern  like  the  Butcher. 

Wonderlich:  Is  it  hard  to  hook  the  trout? 

McCullough:  At  night  they  usually  take  the  fly  deep  in 
their  mouth — you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  hooking  them. 

Wonderlich:  What  kind  of  conditions  do  you  prefer? 

McCullough:  Consistent  nighttime  temperatures.  A clear 
night  with  lots  of  stars.  Normal  water  level.  Starry  nights 


with  no  moon  are  nice  because  you  can  see  and  move  easily 
without  a light.  That  kind  of  night  there’s  a lot  of  activity. 

Wonderlich:  Do  you  weight  your  flies? 

McCullough:  Yes,  if  you're  fishing  a pretty  hefty  riffle- 
pretty  big  water.  You  might  have  to  fish  both  ways  to  see 
what  works. 

Winderlich:  What  part  of  a stream  do  you  take  most  of 
your  trout  on? 

McCullough:  I like  the  head  where  the  riffle  breaks  into 
the  pool;  also  the  tail  of  the  pool.  Many  times  we’ll  catch 
trout  in  the  bottom  of  the  riffle,  bass  in  the  pool,  and  trout 
again  as  the  next  riffle  begins. 

I asked  Bob  if  there  were  any  additional  tips  he  might 
add  for  the  first-time  night  fisherman.  He  said  with  a 
straight  face,  “There’s  only  one  other  thing  I can  think  of. 
Do  you  know  how  to  become  an  instant  expert?”  A special 
delight  came  to  his  face  with  his  answer — “Tell  your  story 
last  and  add  two  inches.” 

Having  seen  the  huge  trout  in  his  freezer  and  pictures  of 
big  brownies  in  the  scrap  book,  1 thought  to  myself,  he 
could  tell  his  story  first,  subtract  four  inches,  and  still  be  the 
expert  on  big  trout  after  dark.  , — . 
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1984: 

New  Wake 
on  the 
West  Branch 

by  Ron  Fry  mire 

photos  by  the  author 


George  Orwell  probably  never 
hiked  the  foothills  of  Bald 
Eagle  Mountain  or  floated  the 
1 1-mile  stretch  of  Susquehanna  River 
between  Linden  and  Williamsport’s 
once-celebrated  lumber  capital.  If  he 
had,  his  famous  novel  might  have 
included  some  reflections  on  life  in  the 
West  Branch  Valley. 

Throughout  history,  boating  has 
had  a visible  impact  on  shaping  the 
area  of  Lycoming  County  from 
Crane’s  Riffle,  west  of  Linden, 
downriver  to  the  dam  that  can  be  seen 
from  Williamsport’s  Market  Street 
Bridge.  Since  the  turn  of  the  decade, 
local  interest  in  boating  has  increased 
after  floundering  somewhat  during  the 
1960s  and  1970s.  Mine  acid  and  other 
pollutants  had  intermittently  ruined 
swimming  and  fishing,  and  the 


aftermath  of  the  Agnes  and  Eloise 
floods  had  all  but  exterminated  local 
desires  to  rebuild  any  of  the 
floodplain’s  lost  attractions  of  old. 

But  to  your  misfortune,  Mr.  Orwell, 
there’s  at  least  one  boat  you  missed 
when  you  penned  the  chapters  of 
1984.  A sleeping  giant  has  awakened. 
There  has  been  a rebirth  of  some  old 
dreams  that  once  lived  in  river  history. 

Public  enthusiasm 

Most  symbolic  of  this  giant’s  first 
yawn  was  a massive  community  rally 
of  support  for  an  idea  spawned  by  the 
county  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
public  enthusiastically  pitched  in  with 
donations  of  money,  labor,  and 
materials,  and  as  a result,  a modern- 
day  paddlewheeler  named  Hiawatha 
was  launched  during  the  summer  of 
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1982.  Created  as  a tool  to  revitalize 
the  struggling  economy  of  the  area, 
thousands  of  tourists  and  local 
residents  have  already  savored 
sightseeing  trips  from  its  launch 
facility  at  Susquehanna  State  Park. 

Not  only  has  the  project  focused  a 
lot  of  attention  on  the  enhancement  of 
the  river’s  natural  beauty,  but  it  has 
rekindled  memories  of  an  era  past 
when  a steam-powered  paddle- 
wheeler (also  named  Hiawatha)  used 
to  transport  passengers  to  a popular 
family  beach  and  picnic  resort  that 
once  existed  at  Sylvan  Dell  in  South 
Williamsport. 

A united  approach 

Area  boaters  wasted  no  time 
emerging  into  the  public  limelight 
during  January  1982,  when  they 
formed  the  Susquehanna  River 
Association.  While  the  150-plus 
charter  members  wanted  to  be  a 
rallying  voice  behind  the  Hiawatha’s 
maiden  voyage,  the  group  also  saw 
that  times  and  opportunities  were  ripe 
for  pioneering  increased  support 
aimed  at  reincarnating  the 
recreational  potential  of  the  river’s 
scenic  “Long  Reach.’’ 

Community  attention  next  focused 
on  the  need  for  a new,  more  modern 
dam  to  replace  the  old  deteriorating 
stone  and  timber  structure.  Originally 
built  in  1867,  it  was  no  longer  worth 
repairing.  Local  legislators 
unanimously  joined  in  the  spirit  of 
community  cooperation,  and  $2.8 
million  in  state  funds  were  ultimately 
awarded  for  constructing  a concrete 
dam  just  downstream  from  the  old 
one. 

While  the  restoration  of  a deeper 
boating  pool  above  Hepburn  Dam 
would  provide  more  running  room  for 
the  Hiawatha,  powerboats,  and  water 
skiers,  periods  of  low  water  could  still 
have  spelled  trouble  during  the  season 
following  the  dam’s  completion  in 

1983.  Some  of  the  352  logging  cribs 
were  dangerously  close  to  the  surface, 
and  for  years  they  had  plagued 
boaters.  Often  appearing  and 
disappearing  with  fluctuations  in 
summer  water  levels,  even  boaters 
who  were  familiar  with  the  river 
would  frequently  experience  perious 
encounters,  like  ramming  boat  hulls. 


damaging  propellers,  or  finding 
narrow  navigational  channels 
obstructed — especially  during 
crowded  weekends  on  the  river. 

All  in  all,  the  Susquehanna  River 
Association  decided  to  embark  on  a 
voyage  to  have  some  of  the 
troublesome  tops  of  the  logging  cribs 
lowered  before  the  new  dam’s 
completion  to  a safe  depth  below  the 
surface.  The  group’s  voice  was  heard, 
and  $238,000  in  additional  state 
funding  was  provided  to  remove  the 
tops  of  97  cribs.  The  project  was 
completed  last  fall  just  before  the  final 
sections  of  concrete  were  poured  into 
the  new  dam.  A giant  new  recreational 
adventure  thus  awaits  any  boater 
who  wishes  to  experience  this 
captivating  1 1-mile  segment  of  the 


Susquehanna  in  1984.  Mr.  Orwell, 
you  will  never  know  how  much  you 
missed! 

A look  back 

While  floating  on  the  shimmering 
“Long  Reach”  before  sundown  on  a 
steamy  summer  evening,  it’s  difficult 
not  to  wonder  what  the  valley  must 
have  been  like  centuries  before.  The 
forested  green  slopes  of  Bald  Eagle 
Mountain,  the  hover  and  dive  of  an 
osprey,  and  the  resounding  kersplash 
of  an  unidentified  gamefish  become 
mesmerizing  magnets  that  beckon  the 
imagination  into  pages  of  a vivid  past 

This  mighty  stretch  of  the  West 
Branch  was  dominant  in  Williams- 
port’s lumber  days,  which  peaked 
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between  1862  and  1894.  The  biggest 
year  was  1873,  when  more  than  1.5 
million  logs  of  virgin  w hite  pine  and 
hemlock  were  "floated”  from  the 
wilderness  upriver  and  converted  by 
the  city’s  30  saw'mills  into  some  3 
million  board  feet  of  lumber. 

The  logging  “boom”  (the  word  is 
derived  from  beam)  was  a chain  of 
logs  connected  by  a series  of  cribs.  At 
the  height  of  its  development  the 
group  of  cribs  extended  from  above 
Linden  to  Williamsport  where,  in 
conjunction  with  the  dam,  it  helped 
hold  back  logs.  The  cribs  were 
rectangular  criss-crosses  of  enormous 
pine  logs  spiked  together  and 
weighted  with  boulders  to  the  river 
bottom.  Today  the  remnants  appear 


as  small  islands,  and  some  are  covered 
with  vegetation. 

Although  the  cribs  ultimately 
presented  danger  to  20th-century 
boaters,  river  travel  in  1 778  proved  far 
more  hazardous  to  valley  inhabitants. 
To  avoid  fatal  skirmishes  with  Indians 
and  the  British,  settlers  were  alerted 
by  Colonel  William  Hepburn 
(after  whom  the  dam  was  named)  to 
evacuate  via  the  river  to  protect  their 
scalps.  The  menfolk  herded  livestock 
to  the  shorelines  and  guarded  their 
families  while  boats,  canoes,  rafts,  hog 
troughs,  barndoors,  and  virtually 
anything  else  that  could  be  converted 
into  makeshift  craft  were  rounded  up 
for  “floating”  women,  children,  and 
hurriedly  collected  belongings 
downstream.  That’s  certainly 


West  Branch  Facilities 

Public  boat  launches 

• Fish  Commission  Access  Area  at  Linden:  from  U.S.  Route  220 
west  of  Williamsport,  take  the  West  Fourth  Street  exit  and  turn 
south  at  Antlers  Club  Road  between  Nichols  Department  Store  and 
the  underpass. 

• Susquehanna  State  Park  Launch  Ramp:  take  the  Reach  Road 
exit  (located  immediately  west  of  the  junction  with  U.S.  Route  15) 
from  U.S.  Route  220  and  follow  signs  that  read  “Hiawatha.” 
Picnicking  facilities  only,  no  overnight  camping  permitted. 

Restrooms. 

Boating  information 

• Susquehanna  River  Association,  c/o  William  Kranz,  827  Market 
Street,  Williamsport,  PA  17701,  (717)  326-681 1.  Annual  membership 
is  $5. 

• Fish  Commission,  Northcentral  Law  Enforcement  Regional 
Office,  Lamar,  PA  16848,  (717)  726^6056. 

Local  attractions 

• Lycoming  County  Tourist  and  Convention  Bureau,  454  Pine 
Street,  Williamsport,  PA  17701,  (717)  326-1974  (Hiawatha  Paddle- 
wheeler tours  and  charters,  local  visitor  attractions  and  events). 

• Lycoming  County  Historical  Museum,  858  West  Fourth  Street, 
Williamsport,  PA  17701,  (717)  326-3326  (Excellent  exhibits  and 
displays  on  local  river  history,  the  Williamsport  lumbering  era,  and 
Indian  lore).  Hours:  Tuesday  through  Friday,  9:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Saturdays  (May  15  through  September  15),  9:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Sunday,  1:30  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Closed  holidays.  Nominal  admission 
charge. 

This  information  is  provided  by  the  author. 


something  to  raise  goose  bumps  on 
the  hide  of  a stranded  boater  out  of 
gas,  isn’t  it,  Mr.  Orwell? 

A changing  picture 

Virgin  forests  are  gone  from  the 
Susquehanna  watershed.  Williams- 
port’s prosperous  lumber  industry  met 
its  timely  end  with  the  floods  of  1889 
and  1894.  Large  hydroelectric  dams 
downriver  now'  block  an  annual 
migration  of  American  shad,  which 
between  1887  and  1908  produced  a 
231,658-pound  average  annual  haul 
from  Pennsylvania  portions  of  a 
waterway  that  has  undergone 
tremendous  changes.  Threats  from 
flooding  and  pollution  are  still 
eminent. 

The  year  1984,  however,  marks 
renewed  hope  of  a brighter  future  and 
an  improved  economy  where  the  W'est 
Branch  charts  its  course  through  this 
segment  of  Lycoming  County. 

Perhaps  in  our  lifetime  schools  of 
American  shad  will  be  observed 
passing  over  the  fish  ladder  that  was 
incorporated  into  the  design  of  the 
new  Hepburn  Dam.  If  not,  hundreds 
of  people  who  might  otherwise  never 
have  had  the  opportunity  will  be  able 
to  experience  some  part  of  the  river’s 
splendor  from  the  decks  of  the 
Hiawatha  and  from  their  own  boats. 

Part  of  the  past  necessarily  had  to 
be  erased  with  the  removal  of  the  old 
dam  and  the  topping  of  the  logging 
cribs.  Yet,  the  public  watched  with 
fascination  as  the  latter  project  was 
undertaken  last  summer  with  the  aid 
of  a huge  backhoe  mounted  on  a large 
steel  barge.  Although  the  big  bucket 
scattered  historic  mouthfuls  of  rock 
along  the  adjacent  river  bottom, 
enormous  timbers  and  other  relics 
were  salvaged.  Thanks  to  increasing 
awareness  of  the  need  to  make 
boating  safer,  local  historians  were 
able  to  examine  some  of  these  logging 
era  artifacts  while  future  powerboat 
enthusiasts  look  forward  to  cruising  a 
wide-open  pool  relatively  free  of  the 
former  hazards. 

The  West  Branch  is  indeed  a 
symbol  of  a heritage  that  will  leave  a 
new  wake  behind  powerboats  this 
summer.  Surely  it  is  a chapter  of  1984 
George  Orwell  would  have  been 
proud  to  write.  1 p*i 
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Electroshocking 


by 

William  Frazier 

Fisheries  biologists  must  know 
something  about  the  fish  popu- 
lation present  in  a stream  to 
manage  it  properly.  It’s  important  to 
know  how  many  fish  are  present,  what 
species  are  present,  how  fast  they 
grow,  and  so  on.  To  determine  these 
factors,  a biologist  closely  examines 
the  population  -so  closely,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  capture  fish  and 
look  at  them  in  hand. 

There  are  several  methods  to  cap- 
ture fish,  including  netting,  seining, 
angling,  and  poisoning,  but  the  most 
effective  method,  which  doesn’t  kill  or 
harm  fish,  is  electroshocking. 

Electrical  current 

Biologists  have  known  for  a long 
time  that  fish  react  to  an  electrical 
current.  Presently,  there  are  two  types 
of  currents  used  by  fisheries  biologists 
alternating  current  (ac)  and  direct 
current  (dc),  and  each  type  has  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  Alter- 
nating current  behaves  as  the  name 
implies;  it  alternates  between  two  poles 
in  an  electrical  field.  In  other  words,  for 
one  instant  all  the  current  flows  in  one 
direction;  in  the  next  instant,  it  flows  in 
another  direction.  Alternating  current 
is  the  common  type  of  electricity  found 
in  the  home.  Direct  current  is  also 
properly  named  as  the  current  flows  in 
the  same  direction  all  the  time,  from  the 
negative  electrode  to  the  positive  elec- 
trode. 

Electroshocking  units  range  in  size 
from  a small,  lightweight  backpack  unit 
to  a relatively  large  boat  shocker,  but  all 
units  have  some  things  in  common. 
They  have  a power  source,  usually 
some  form  of  gas-powered  electric 
generator.  The  power  source  generates 
electricity  that  flows  into  a transformer. 


The  transformer  lets  the  operator  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  current  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  type  of  shocking.  From  the 
transformer,  the  electricity  flows  to  two 
(usually  hand-held)  electrodes.  The 
electrodes  are  the  poles  of  the  electric 
field  and  are  placed  in  the  water  to 
shock  the  fish. 

Stunning  details 

Fish  that  come  within  the  electrical 
field  are  affected,  but  not  always  the 
same  way.  If  too  little  current  is  present 
in  the  field,  the  fish  may  be  able  to  swim 
away;  if  too  much  current  is  present,  it 
can  kill  or  badly  deform  the  fish.  The 
right  amount  of  ac  current  stuns  a fish 
temporarily,  which  lets  biologists  net 
them.  This  “knocking  out”  of  the  fish  is 
called  electronarcosis  or  galvanonarco- 
sis.  The  right  amount  of  dc  current 
attracts  the  fish  to  the  positive  elec- 
trode. The  attraction  to  the  positive 
pole  is  called  galvanotaxis. 

Big  or  little  shock 

Considering  a few  factors  helps  biolo- 
gists determine  how  much  current  to 
use.  One  factor  is  the  conductivity  of 
the  water,  or  its  ability  to  carry  an 
electrical  current.  Hard  water,  with  its 
abundance  of  dissolved  particles,  is  a 
good  conductor;  very  pure  soft  water  is 
not.  The  less  conductivity,  or  the  softer 
the  water,  the  greater  the  voltage 
needed  to  produce  the  desired  result. 
Other  factors  include  the  distance  be- 
tween the  electrodes  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water. 


Some  other  elements  affect  the  effi- 
ciency of  electroshocking.  Fish  species 
react  differently  to  electroshocking,  and 
larger  fish  are  more  easily  shocked  than 
smaller  fish.  The  distance  between 
electrodes  affects  electrofishing  effici- 
ency, because  as  the  electrodes  are 
moved  farther  apart,  efficiency  is  re- 
duced. Fish  can  often  detect  the  electri- 
cal current  before  they  are  immobilized 
or  attracted  and  can  avoid  capture, 
particularly  in  deep  or  fast  water.  In  fast 
water,  or  in  turbid  waters,  fish  may  still 
not  be  captured,  even  though  they  are 
adequately  shocked. 

Efficiency 

Dc  current  is  generally  more  efficient 
than  ac  for  a number  of  reasons.  First, 
dc  has  the  advantage  of  drawing  the  fish 
to  the  investigator,  as  opposed  to 
stunning  a fish  where  it  lies.  Fish  can  be 
coaxed  from  under  logs,  overhanging 
banks,  from  deep  water,  etc.,  to  a place 
where  they  are  easier  to  net.  This 
method  also  minimizes  the  reduction  in 
efficiency  due  to  fast  water  and 
turbidity. 

Secondly,  dc  current  is  generally  less 
stressful  to  the  fish.  This  does  not  mean 
ac  current  has  no  utility.  In  soft  water, 
where  a very  high  voltage  is  needed,  it  is 
more  efficient  (with  present  technol- 
ogy) to  use  ac  current. 

Electrofishing  is  effective,  quick,  and 
with  trained  personnel — safe.  But  in  the 
wrong  hands  electroshocking  can  be 
potentially  deadly  to  both  the  fish  and 
to  the  operator.  Electroshocking  is  a 


valuable  tool  in  the  hands  of  an 
experienced  technician.  It  is  helpful  in 
quick  determinations  of  pollution  im- 
pact on  fish  populations  and  their 
recovery.  It  allows  a biologist  to  obtain 
information  on  numbers  of  fish  in  a 
stream,  their  size,  weight,  age,  condi- 
tion, and  other  factors.  With  this  infor- 
mation biologists  can  determine  the 
best  management  for  a stream  and  for 
its  fish  population.  r— i 


William  Frazier  earned  a bachelor's 
degree  in  biology  from  Clarion  State 
College,  and  he’s  completed  field  work 
and  course  work  for  a master ’s  degree  in 
zoology  at  Idaho  State  University.  He  is 
a fisheries  technician  in  the  Coldwater 
Unit  of  the  Commission’s  Fisheries 
Management  Section. 
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A Midge  Pupa 


by  Chauncy  K.  Li 


photos  by  the  author 


Most  beginning  fly  fishermen  view 
midge  fishing  as  too  difficult.  Why 
would  an  adult  trout  expend  precious 
energy  to  take  such  a small  source  of 
nourishment?  And  how  could  an 
angler  be  expected  to  hook  and  hold 
such  a fish  on  a fly  that’s  scarcely 
larger  than  a speck? 

The  answers  to  both  questions  seem 
baffling.  But  as  the  novice 
accumulates  on-stream  experience,  he 
discovers  that  when  midges  are 
present  they  are  often  available  to 
trout  in  tremendous  numbers.  Thus, 
even  large  trout  may  satisfy  their 
appetites  from  the  abundant  fare. 
Furthermore,  on  most  streams  there  is 
midge  activity  over  a time  span 
exceeding  that  of  other  insects. 

Indeed,  fly  anglers  who  ply  our  catch- 
and-release  streams  in  winter  often 
find  midges  emerging  and  trout 
rising-  on  bright  days,  regardless  of 
frigid  air  temperatures. 

Naturally,  the  hooking  efficiency  of 
a tiny  size  22  or  size  24  hook  is 
substantially  less  than  that  of,  say,  a 
size  14  or  size  16.  However,  midge 
hooks  are  surprisingly  effective  for 
their  size,  particularly  if  a few  minor 
adjustments  are  made  as  they  come 
from  the  box. 


1 .  ( lamp  a size  18  to  24  hook  in  your 
vise  and  tie  in  black  7/0  prewaxed 
thread  behind  the  eye.  Hold  a gray 
ostrich  herl  over  the  shank  with  the  tip 
extending  over  the  bend.  Bind  the  herl 
to  the  shank  with  the  tip  extending  over 
the  bend.  Bind  the  herl  to  the  shank 
behind  the  eye  and  allow  the  butt  end  to 
extend  forward. 


2.  Wind  the  thread  over  the  herl  and 
shank  back  to  the  bend.  Let  the  thread 
hang.  Wax  the  thread  and  apply  a thin 
dubbing  of  black  fur. 


3.  Wind  the  dubbing  forward  to 
form  a tapered  body,  covering  the  rear 
two-thirds  of  the  shank. 
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First,  hone  the  points  to  needle- 
sharpness  with  a fine  stone.  Then  I 
like  to  bend  the  points  outward  -very 
slightly — to  open  the  gap  a bit.  Many 
anglers  also  bend  the  points  of  midge 
hooks  offset,  or  slightly  sideways;  they 
say  this  improves  hooking  efficiency. 

When  midges  are  emerging,  trout 
often  lie  just  under  the  surface  and 
take  the  insects  quietly,  often  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  wrinkle  on  the 
surface.  Then  it  is  time  to  decide  if  the 
trout  are  taking  the  adult  insects  on 
the  surface  or  the  pupae  in  the  film; 
the  rise  forms  are  virtually  identical. 
The  solution  is  generally  (but  not 
always)  a simple  process  of 
elimination:  if  a well-presented  midge 
dry  of  correct  size  and  color  doesn’t 
interest  the  trout,  a midge  pupa  is  in 
order.  Although  most  fly  fishermen 
carry  an  array  of  dry  flies  that 
represent  adult  midges,  pupa  patterns 
are  absent  from  many  fly  boxes.  It’s 
an  unfortunate  oversight  because  the 
pupal  stage  may  be  even  more 
important  than  the  adult. 

In  many  species  of  Chironomids, 
or  midges,  the  pupae  hang  vertically 
from  the  underside  of  the  surface  film 
as  emergence  takes  place.  The  time 


4.  Cut  a strip  of  ethafoam  about 
3/32-inch  wide  and  tie  it  in  at  the  fore 
end  of  the  body. 


required  for  transformation  may  vary, 
but  as  the  insect  struggles  to  release 
itself  from  the  pupal  case  it  is 
completely  vulnerable  to  a feeding 
trout.  Needless  to  say,  the  pupa 
pattern  should  hang  from  the 
underside  of  the  film  in  the  manner 
of  the  naturals. 

In  our  Midge  Pupa  pattern,  float- 
ability  is  provided  in  the  thorax  area 
by  a multi-layered  bulge  of 
ethafoam  a soft,  tough,  closed-cell 
plastic  used  extensively  in  sheet  form 
as  packing  material.  Its  sealed  air  cells 
make  it  an  ideal  substance  for  patterns 
requiring  buoyancy. 

In  dressing  the  Midge  Pupa  a short 
strand  of  gray  ostrich  herl  is  first 
bound  to  the  top  of  the  shank  with  its 
tip  extending  over  the  bend  to 
represent  posterior  filaments.  A thin 
dubbing  of  black  fur  is  then  dressed  as 
the  abdomen.  For  this  dubbing  I 
prefer  natural  fur  because  it  absorbs 
water  more  readily  than  the 
synthetics.  A narrow  strip  of 
sixteenth-inch  ethafoam  is  tied  in  as  a 
wing  case  and  built  up  in  several 
layers  until  a distinct  bulge  is 
achieved.  Finally,  the  projecting  end 
of  the  herl  is  wound  hackle-style  to 
simulate  the  respiratory  filaments  at 


the  head.  In  use,  1 first  work  a little 
paste  into  the  ethafoam  and  swish  the 
abdomen  in  water  until  it  is 
thoroughly  soaked.  Then  the  pattern 
is  ready  to  fish.  This  treatment  ensures 
correct  posture  in  the  water  the 
thorax  suspended  in  the  film  with  the 
abdomen  and  bend  submerged. 

While  fishing,  midge  pupa  patterns 
are  among  the  most  difficult  Hies  to 
follow,  even  with  the  sharpest  vision. 
However,  I find  it  advantageous  to 
grease  the  entire  leader  and  watch  the 
end  of  the  tippet  as  it  floats.  Any  rise 
in  that  area  is  treated  as  a take,  and 
it’s  surprising  how  often  1 connect  this 
way. 

When  I first  dressed  this  pattern  I 
tinted  the  ethafoam  with  a black 
marking  pen.  1 later  found  that  this 
wasn’t  necessary  from  the  standpoint 
of  effectiveness.  Besides,  the  untinted 
ethafoam  shows  up  in  certain  lighting 
as  a silvery-white  speck  on  the  surface; 
it’s  a great  aid  in  fishing  the  pattern. 

Although  the  Midge  Pupa  pattern 
shown  here  is  black,  it  may  also  be 
dressed  with  olive  or  brown  dubbing. 
With  the  alternate  colors,  use  thread 
to  match  the  body  and  cream  or  pale 
gray  ostrich  herl.  The  pattern  is 
effective  in  sizes  18  through  24.  L ^ 


5.  Form  a multi-layered  wing  case  by 
folding  the  ethafoam  forward  and 
backwards,  catching  the  front  and  rear 
of  each  layer  with  a turn  of  thread,  until 
a distinct  bulge  is  achieved.  Then  tie  it 
off  behind  the  eye  with  three  turns  and 
trim  the  excess. 


6.  Hold  the  butt  end  of  the  herl  w ith 
your  fingertips  or  w ith  hackle  pliers  and 
wind  three  turns,  hackle-style,  behind 
the  eye.  Then  trim  the  excess  herl,  w hip- 
finish  the  head,  and  apply  head  lacquer. 


New  Ideas  on 


How  Fish  Use 
Their  Olfactory 

and 

Tasting  Senses 

by  Nick  Sisley 


More  and  more  these  days  anglers  are  encountering 
suggestions  that  they  soak  or  spray  their  artificial 
and  live  baits  with  some  potion  that’s  supposed  to 
increase  their  chances  of  success.  Usually  such  ideas  are  met 
by  a look  of  disbelief,  immediately  followed  by  a question 
like,  "Does  that  stuff  really  work?”  Most  fishermen  simply 
can’t  believe  that  such  an  elixir  is  effective. 

A good  friend  of  mine  introduced  me  to  a spray-on-your- 
bait  product  in  April  1982,  but  it  wasn’t  until  September 
1982  when  1 fished  with  my  friend  at  Kentucky  Lake  in 
Tennessee  and  used  his  product  for  the  first  time.  In  two 
days  of  bass  fishing  with  him  and  his  "juice”  1 became  a 
convert.  The  stuff  really  did  work. 

Since  that  fishing  outing  I’ve  been  picking  up  a bottle  of 
this  product  (Fish  Formula  11)  every  time  1 pick  up  a rod 
and  reel  to  go  fishing,  and  I’ve  been  researching  every  piece 
of  literature  1 can  find  to  find  out  why  something  you  spray 
on  your  lure  or  soak  it  in  should  work.  Virtually  everything 
I find  points  to  the  idea  that  we  anglers  have  been  missing 
the  boat.  Gamefish  smell  so  well  that  it  staggers  the 
imagination,  and  they  use  their  sense  of  smell  during 
virtually  every  minute  of  their  lives.  How  gamefish  like  bass 
and  other  species  smell  and  taste  involves  much  more  than 
meets  the  eye. 

One  of  the  researchers  of  this  subject  is  Dr.  Michael 
Howell  of  Samford  University  in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  A 


lot  of  what  I’ve  learned  comes  from  Dr.  Howell,  through 
both  phone  conversations  and  the  study  of  the  papers  he 
has  written  on  the  subject. 

The  nose  knows 

The  next  time  you  catch  a bass,  look  at  its  snout  more 
closely.  The  bigger  the  bass,  the  easier  the  nostrils  are  to 
see.  On  each  side  will  be  an  anterior  (front)  nostril  and  a 
posterior  (back)  nostril.  Unlike  humans,  a fish’s  nasal 
passage  doesn’t  lead  into  its  throat.  Through  swimming 
movements  and  hair-like  cilia  in  the  nasal  canal  a bass 
(other  species,  too)  is  able  to  take  in  water  continually 
through  the  anterior  nostril.  It  then  passes  over  the 
olfactory  receptor  nerves  (located  on  the  olfactory  folds), 
and  then  the  water  is  expelled  out  of  the  posterior  nostril. 

As  a bass  grows  bigger  his  olfactory  folds  not  only  grow 
larger,  but  the  fish  grows  more  of  these  folds.  The  result  is 
that  a three-pound  largemouth  has  a far  superior  sense  of 
smell  when  compared  to  an  8-incher.  This  could  mean  that 
the  proper  stuff  sprayed  on  your  lure  could  have  a chance 
of  taking  bigger  fish,  because  we  now  understand  that  the 
older,  larger  fish  simply  smell  so  much  better. 

At  Samford  University  Dr.  Howell  has  discovered  that 
largemouth  in  the  4-inch  to  6-inch  range  have  five  to  seven 
olfactory  folds,  while  12-inch  bass  have  eight  to  10  folds 
and  20-inch  bass  have  nearly  20  folds.  As  mentioned 
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previously,  the  size  of  each  fold  also  increases  with  age. 

Catfish  apparently  smell  even  better  than  bass.  A one- 
year-old  catfish  had  50  folds  and  a three-year-old  had  109! 
Kentucky  or  spotted  bass  have  more  folds  than  a 
largemouth  of  comparable  size.  Smallmouth  are  currently 
being  studied  in  this  regard  at  Samford. 

Theories 

The  current  theory  of  how  bass  smell  centers  around  a 
“lock  and  key”  relationship  between  the  smell  sensor  and 
the  molecule  that  the  fish  has  detected.  Scientists  know  that 
certain  chemical  compounds  that  smell  alike  have  a similar 
makeup  to  their  molecular  structure.  When  a molecule 
passes  through  the  olfactory  detectors,  the  better  the 
molecule  fits  into  the  scent  detector  in  the  fish’s  olfactory 
folds,  the  better  the  fish  perceives  what  he’s  smelling.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  most  gamefish  have  a tremendous 
capacity  for  perceiving  different  compounds  and  for 
detecting  their  presence  in  minute  quantities. 

Taste 

When  we  humans  think  of  taste  it’s  related  only  to 
something  we  put  in  our  mouths.  This  isn’t  necessarily  true 
with  fish.  Depending  on  the  species,  a fish  can  have  “taste 
buds”  just  about  anywhere  on  its  outer  body.  Catfish,  for 
instance,  have  taste  buds  in  their  w'hiskers.  Remove  the 


whiskers  and  a catfish  has  great  difficulty  finding  food. 
Many  fish  species  have  taste  buds  outside  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Howell  told  me  about  a word  that  we  studious 
fishermen  are  probably  going  to  hear  more  and  more  in  the 
future — chemoreception.  It’s  a universal  sense  among  fish 
and  animals,  but  one  we  humans  have  lost  more  and  more 
as  we’ve  continued  to  “develop.”  It’s  easy  to  understand 
that  primitive  life  forms  had  to  depend  on  their  chemical 
senses  before  the  evolution  of  eyes,  ears,  noses,  and  taste 
buds.  In  bass  and  other  fishes  there  is  tremendous 
dependence  on  chemoreception.  Chemoreception  is  how  a 
bass  finds  his  food,  stays  away  from  potentially  dangerous 
or  toxic  environments,  finds  sexual  partners,  initiates  sexual 
activity,  and  locates  appropriate  pH  and  oxygen  levels. 

Catfish  research 

Here’s  how  one  simple  experiment  with  catfish  went  a 
long,  long  time  ago.  Five  normal  catfish  were  placed  in  an 
aquarium  with  two  packets  of  cheesecloth,  one  of  w hich 
held  minced  earthworms.  The  packet  containing  the  worms 
was  seized  1 1 times  in  an  hour.  The  other  packet  was 
ignored.  Next,  the  nerves  leading  from  the  olfactory  folds  to 
the  brain  were  cut  in  these  catfish.  They  then  ignored  the 
packet  of  cheesecloth  containing  the  minced  worms.  Similar 
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experiments  have  been  done  with  sharks  by  plugging  the 
nasal  passages  with  cotton  rather  than  severing  nerves.  The 
results  were  the  same  as  those  in  the  catfish  experiment. 

Another  researcher  used  blinded  minnows  to  find  out 
that  they  could  still  discriminate  between  the  odors  of 
different  vegetation.  This  experiment  suggests  that  bass 
could  use  odors  of  certain  plants  to  guide  them  to  their 
feeding  grounds,  especially  when  light  is  poor  or  waters  are 
murky.  Saltwater  anglers  have  long  used  the  technique 
called  chumming  to  attract  bluefish  and  many  other  species 
to  the  boat  where  the  quarry  can  be  caught  by  hook  and 
line. 

Each  species,  it  has  been  found,  has  its  own  distinctive 
body  odor.  This  is  one  reason  why  schools  can  stay 
together,  even  in  the  dark,  why  largemouth  males  breed 
with  largemouth  females  rather  than  carp  females,  and  how 
alarms  can  be  sent  to  other  members  of  the  school.  In  one 
study  the  nasal  passages  of  yellow  bullhead  catfish  were 
cauterized.  The  result  was  that  these  ftsh  could  no  longer 
detect  the  presence  of  other  members  of  the  same  species. 


Scientists  have  named  the  chemical  compound  fish  and 
other  animals  use  to  make  these  detections  “pheromones.” 

Amino  acids 

It  was  learned  in  1954  that  an  amino  acid  called  T-serine, 
common  to  human  hands,  repelled  fish  to  a significant 
degree.  Yet,  another  study  determined  that  catfish  preferred 
the  smell  and  taste  of  worms  and  liver  most,  but  that 
human  saliva  ranked  third  in  their  preference.  Maybe  the 
old  timer’s  habit  of  spitting  on  his  lure  or  bait  had  some 
worthwhile  reasoning  behind  it!  Does  spitting  on  the  worm 
or  plug  somehow  “mask”  the  L-serine  as  well  as  provide 
some  attracting  powers?  Maybe  we’ll  soon  have  the  answer 
to  that  question. 

Dr.  Howell  and  others  have  found  that  fish  react  strongly 
to  amino  acids-  either  positively  or  negatively.  Amino 
acids  are  the  major  compound  of  protein  and  flesh. 
However,  shad  are  composed  of  different  amino  acids  than 
shiners.  Targemouth  bass  are  composed  of  different  amino 
acids  than  catfish.  Worms  are  composed  of  different  amino 


have  taste  detection  capabilities  several  thousand  times  that 
of  certain  minnows. 

The  fellow  who  came  up  with  Fish  Formula  11  is  a 
pharmacist.  Dr.  David  Bethshears  of  Hollow  Rock, 
Tennessee.  He  told  me  that  he  believes  a product  that  we 
anglers  spray  on  our  lures  or  baits  should  have  three 
qualities.  First,  it  should  mask  the  human  scent  (L-serine, 
gasoline,  who  knows  what  other  scents  we  might  have  on 
our  hands).  Secondly,  it  should  provide  attraction  powers, 
maybe  smell  like  what  the  fish  you’re  after  normally  eat,  or 
smell  like  your  artificial  lure  would  smell  if  it  were  real. 
Thirdly,  Bethshears  says  such  an  elixir  should  taste  good  to 
the  fish.  If  it  doesn't,  the  quarry  probably  isn’t  going  to 
mouth  it  long. 

Since  Fish  Formula  11  came  on  the  market  (it  wasn’t  the 
first)  numerous  others  have  recently  made  it  to  bait  and 
tackle  shop  shelves.  I predict  many  others  will  surface  in  the 
future.  As  they  do,  keep  the  basic  three  requirements  of 
such  products  in  mind — mask,  attractant  smell,  and  good 
taste.  It’s  important  they  have  all  three,  and  it’s  my  guess 
that  most  of  the  new  and  yet-to-come  potions  will 
concentrate  on  only  one,  maybe  two  of  these  requirements. 

Even  though  much  scientific  research  has  been  done  with 
fish  with  regard  to  smell  and  taste,  a great  deal  of  what 
might  even  be  called  preliminary  investigations  remains  to  be 
done.  However,  Dr.  Howell  and  others  are  currently 
working  on  what  should  prove  to  be  extremely  interesting 
projects  that  could  reveal  tremendously  interesting  results. 


acids  than  crayfish.  Apparently  shad  are  frightened  by  the 
presence  of  largemouth  bass  amino  acid  smell.  Largemouth 
bass  are  attracted  by  the  presence  of  the  smell  of  amino 
acids  produced  by  shad.  Naturally,  the  list  goes  on. 


The  future 

There’s  a good  chance  that  future  products  with  which 
we  spray  our  baits  will  have  specific  smells  associated  with 
them.  For  instance,  if  you’re  fishing  a jig  with  a plastic 
crayfish  you’ll  be  able  to  spray  your  artificial  with  a liquid 
that  smells  like  a crayfish.  If  you’re  using  a shad-colored 
crankbait,  you’ll  be  able  to  spray  it  with  a liquid  that  smells 
like  a shad.  If  you’re  tying  on  a weedless  frog  to  cast  among 
lily  pads,  you  might  be  able  to  spray  it  with  a liquid  that 
smells  like  a frog.  The  list  of  different  scents  available  could 
be  very  long  indeed. 

We  humans  don’t  smell  as  effectively  as  fish  do.  In  fact, 
humans  don’t  detect  odors  very  well.  We  can  perceive 
certain  odors  to  a fair  degree,  however,  I found  out  from 
Dr.  Howell  that  fish  can  detect  salt  200  times  easier  than  we 
can,  and  fish  can  detect  fruit  sugars  2,500  times  better  than 
humans.  However,  we  can  smell  table  sugar  900  times 
better  than  fish.  Maybe  this  is  because  fish  don’t  get  to 
smell  table  sugar  all  that  often,  thus  they  haven’t  developed 
the  need  to  detect  its  odor.  Along  these  same  lines  of 
detection,  it  has  been  discovered  that  Mexican  cave  fish 
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Boat  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  Gets 
Bimonthly  Go-Ahead 


Boat  Pennsylvania,  the  Fish 
Commission’s  new  magazine  for 
canoeists,  kayakers,  rafters, 
powerboaters,  sailors,  and  water 
skiers,  is  on  course  with  regular 
bimonthly  publication.  The  magazine 
features  thorough  coverage  of  the  best 
Pennsylvania  waterways,  detailed 
lowdown  to  help  boaters  improve 
their  skills,  technical  advice  on 
increasing  boaters’  safety,  and  the 
latest  information  on  Pennsylvania 
waterways. 

Angler  readers  who  may  also  use 
their  boats  in  these  nonangling 
activities  may  want  to  subscribe  to 
Boat  Pennsylvania  as  well  as 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  Subscriptions  to 
Boat  Pennsylvania  cost  $11  for  three 
years  ( 18  issues)  and  $4  for  one  year 
(six  issues).  As  always,  checks  should 
be  made  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  For  a free 
sample  copy  ol  Boat  Pennsylvania, 
send  requests  to:  The  Editor, 

Boat  Pennsylvania,  P.O. 

Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 


Boat  Pennsylvania  premiered  with  a 
May/ June  1984  issue.  Article  subjects 
included  canoeing,  kayaking, 
powerboating,  rafting,  sailing,  and 
water  skiing. 


Check  Your  Measure 

Bogus  measuring  devices  are 
becoming  commonplace  in  the 
Keystone  State,  according  to  the 
Commission’s  chief  of  law 
enforcement  Edward  Manhart,  who 
suggests  that  anglers  check  their 
measures.  “We  have  found  numerous 
measuring  devices  that  are  incorrect,” 
stated  Manhart,  “and  they  range  from 
stick-on  measuring  devices  to  creels 
and  hook  packs.” 

The  newest  incorrect  measure  to  be 
found  by  the  Commission’s 
enforcement  people  has  been  a snelled 
hook  pack  that  measures  9'A  inches 
rather  than  10  inches  as  indicated. 
“Such  a measuring  device  could  lead 
to  an  individual’s  arrest  for  possessing 
sub-legal  Fish,”  Manhart  said,  “even 
though  he  has  no  knowledge  that  the 
measuring  device  is  incorrect.  By 
measuring  the  measuring  device 
periodically,  anglers  can  be  certain 
they  are  within  the  guidelines  of  the 
law.” 

Many  devices,  although  correct 


when  new,  suffer  the  effects  of  sun 
and  water,  and  a device  that  may  have 
been  correct  when  purchased  can 
shrink  after  a few  weeks  of  Fishing. 
Check  your  measuring  device 
regularly  to  make  sure  it  remains 
correct. 

“Certainly  any  means  of  measure 
will  do,”  stated  Manhart,  “as  long  as 
it*  is  a true  measure.  The  convenience 
of  having  a measuring  device  attached 
to  Fishing  equipment  is  handy—  the 
Commission  just  asks  that  it  be 
correct.” 


Lower  Susquehanna 
River  Hotline 

Daily  information  about  conditions 
on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River  in 
Lancaster  and  York  counties  is  now 
available  on  a toll-free  number 
provided  by  two  local  utilities.  The 
Susquehanna  River  Hotline  for  Lake 
Clarke  and  Lake  Aldred  is  a recorded 
message  with  up-to-date  information. 
The  number  is  1-800-692-6328. 


Fish  Commission  Executive  Director  Ralph  W.  Abe/e 
(pictured  far  left)  presented  Governor  Thornburgh  with 
the  first  copy  of  Boat  Pennsylvania.  Standing  from  left 
to  right  are  Ralph  W.  Abele;  Commissioner  Leonard  A. 
Green;  Shirley  M.  Dennis,  Secretary  of  Community 
Affairs;  Virgil  Chambers,  Boating  Education  Section 
chief;  Clayton  Buchanan,  Boating  Advisory  Board 
chairman;  Nicholas  Apfl,  Boating  Advisory  Board 
member;  Robert  Wecker,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
district  commodore;  George  Smyth,  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  vice  commodore;  Li.  Collin  Campbell,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  director;  Robert  Klingman,  DER 
state  parks  assistant  director;  and  Commissioner  Walter 
F.  Gibbs.  Seated  with  Governor  Thornburgh  are  Fish 
Commission  President  J.  Wayne  Yorks  (left)  and 
Senator  James  A.  Romanelli  of  Allegheny  County. 
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I’d  like  to  thank  you  for  the  terrific 
magazine  you  print,  especially  your 
“Anglers  Notebook,”  which  has 
helped  me  very  much  in  my  fishing.  I 
plan  on  subscribing  for  as  many  years 
as  possible.  1 look  forward  to 
receiving  information  from  the  Angler 
every  month,  and  when  1 receive  it,  1 
read  it  four  or  five  times  each  month. 
I’ve  won  three  fishing  contests  using 
lures  and  helpful  hints  recommended 
by  the  Angler.  As  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  the  Angler  is  the  best 
fishing  magazine  I’ve  ever  read. 

Michael  Hanley 
Pittsburgh,  PA 


I’ve  heard  a lot  of  the  smallmouth 
bass  fishing  in  the  Susquehanna 
River,  especially  for  fly  rod 
enthusiasts.  But  I'm  an  avid  spin 
fisherman,  and  1 don’t  use  anything 
else  but  spinning  tackle.  What 
recommendations  can  you  make  for 
fishing  the  Susquehanna  for  bass  with 
surface  lures — I'm  particularly 
interested  because  I’m  new  to  central 
Pennsylvania. 


Hank  C.  Bergstrom 
Hummelstown,  PA 


The  most  common  spinning  gear 
for  the  river  includes  a 6!/2-foot  to  IVi- 
foot  light-action  rod  with  a fast  tip. 

I’d  go  with  6-pound-test  line,  but 
anglers  fish  the  river  with  lines  of  4- 
pound-test  to  about  10-pound-test. 

For  surface  lures,  try  a Phillips 
Crippled  Killer  in  the  300  and  900 
series,  2-inch  quarter-ounce  Jitterbugs, 
a %-ounce  Devil’s  Horse,  quarter- 
ounce  Heddon  Tiny  Torpedoes,  and 
the  %-ounce  Zara  Spook.  These  are 
consistently  hot  topwater  producers 
but  others  are  available  that  you  may 
want  to  try. 


Fish  these  offerings  slightly 
upstream,  but  be  sure  not  to  let  the 
lures  drag.  Work  them  with  plenty  of 
twitches,  jerks,  and  stop-and-start 
action.  W hen  a bass  ambushes  the 
plug,  strike  immediately.  Spin 
fishermen  score  on  bass  from  boats 
and  by  wading. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  sending 
my  son  the  P.L.A.Y.  fishing  kit.  As 
you  can  see  by  the  attached  letter,  you 
made  my  7-year-old  best  fishing 
buddy  very  happy. 

Joseph  M.  Jeffreys 
(Address  unknown) 


all  (he  sduff. 


'f^n/r  zou  ypre  m^h 
fbrfnch  M Je-f-fervr 


1 am  retiring  and  must  dispose  of  a 
lot  of  books  and  magazines,  among 
them  back  issues  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler.  Issues  are  complete  back  to 
and  including  January  1969.  My 
copies  are  in  mint  condition,  punched 
and  mounted  in  regular  3-hole 
notebooks.  If  they  are  of  value  to  any 
readers,  let  me  know. 

Charles  Doerr 
127  Beech  Road 
St.  Marys,  PA  15857 


Muskellunge  or 
Northern  Pike? 

BY  KEN  HUNTER 

MU  SKIES  AND  PIKE  OFTEN  IN- 
HABIT THE  SAME  BODIES  OF 
WATER.  FISHERMEN  SOME- 
TIMES HAVE  DIFFICULTY  DIS- 
TINGUISHING THE  TWO.  LOOK 
FOR  THESE  DIFFERENCES: 
THERE  ARE  NO 
SCALES  ON 
THE  LOWER 
CHEEK  AND 
GILL  COVER  OF  A 
MUSKY.  THE  UPPER  CHEEK  AND 
GILL  COVER  ARE  SCALED. 


ON  PIKE 
THE  CHEEK 
IS  FULLY 
SCALED,  BUT  ONLY 
THE  UPPER  HALF  OF  THE 
COVER  IS  SCALED. 


LOOK  FOR  G-9 


GILL 


PORES 
THE  UNDER 
SIDE 
A 

MUSKYS 
LOWER  JAW. 
A PIKE  MUST 
LEGAL  BUT 


PIKE 


ONLY 

PORES. 

f 

BE  24"  TO  BE 
THE  MINIMUM 


SIZE  OF  A LEGAL  MUSKY  IS  30. 


A MUSKY 
WILL  HAVE 
ALTERNATING 
DARK  AND  LIGHT 

VERTICAL  BARS 

BARS  ARE  NOT  ALWAYS  OBVIOUS. 


PIKE  WILL 

HAVE  WHITE  >T  ^ | 

BEAN -LIKE 
MARKINGS.  — 

A TIGER  MUSKY 
CCROSS  BETWEEN  A PIKE  AND 
MUSKY)  WILL  HAVE  THE  SAME 
SCALE  STRUCTURE  ON  THE 
CHEEK  AND  GILL  COVER  AS 
A PIKE  WITH  OBVIOUS  DARK 
VERTICAL  BARS  THE  LENGTH 
OF  ITS  BODY. 
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Bumper  Sticker—  Boat  Decal  — 
Truck  Decal 

The  Fish  Commission  has  available  colorful  decals  that 
measure  5 % inches  by  4 inches.  You  can  use  them  as 
bumper  stickers,  boat  decals,  truck  decals,  or  place  them  on 
your  tackle  box  and  other  gear.  These  decals  are  free,  but 
please  include  with  requests  a business-sized  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope.  Contact:  Angler  Decal,  Publications 
Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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When  you  work  a hotspot  with  a fly  rod 
surface  lure,  cover  the  water  slowly  and 
carefully.  Make  three  or  four  casts  before 
giving  up  in  each  place.  Bass  don’t  always 
strike  a lure  on  its  first  presentation,  so  a 
few  casts  may  be  necessary  to  arouse  the 
fish’s  interest. 

Bass  and  panfish  bugs  are  effective  in 
many  dark  colors,  including  black,  but 
they  can  be  difficult  to  see  in  riffles  or 
under  overhanging  vegetation.  So  if  you 
paint  the  face  of  the  bug  yellow  or  orange, 
the  fish  won’t  mind,  and  you’ll  be  able  to 
see  the  offering  better. 


Never  take  your  eyes  off  a surface  lure. 
It  takes  only  a split  second  for  a fish  to 
strike,  and  in  that  instant  if  you’re  not 
paying  close  attention,  you  could  miss  the 
strike. 

Small  needle-pointed  eyelets  that  are 
forced  into  the  end  of  a fly  line  make  it 
easier  to  attach  leaders.  But  the  needle 
point  can  work  its  way  through  the  line 
and  weaken  the  connection.  For  this 
reason,  frequently  check  your  fly  line  ends 
with  eyelets  attached. 


The  largest  brown  trout  in  a waterway 
feed  at  night.  If  you’re  looking  for  a 
trophy,  tempt  them  then. 


Before  you  tie  a knot  in  monofilament, 
wet  the  line.  The  moist  line  snugs  down 
tightly  easier  and  causes  fewer  kinks  and 
twists  than  dry  line. 

Every  so  often  you  might  want  to  cut 
off  the  first  10  or  20  feet  of  line  on  your 
reel  spooL  The  line  at  the  business  end  of 
your  reel  gets  frayed  and  bruised,  and 
keeping  fresh  line  tied  to  terminal  tackle 
reduces  the  chances  of  break-offs. 

Minnow-shaped  plugs  of  five  or  six 
inches  fished  with  stops  and  starts  and 
quivers  on  the  surface  are  good  northern 
pike  plugs.  Work  them  around  weed  beds, 
where  minnows  hide. 

If  you’re  angling  without  a net  from 
shore  and  you  catch  a very  large  fish,  your 
best  chance  of  landing  the  fish  is  to  beach 
it.  When  the  fish  tires,  grab  the  end  of 
your  line  and  in  one  swift  movement  drag 
the  fish  onto  the  shoreline,  well  away  from 
the  water  line. 
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Pennsylvania 


Drowning  and  PFDs 

Drowning  is  the  second  leading  cause  of  accidental 
death  in  the  U.S.  up  to  age  44.  It  is  the  third  leading 
cause  of  accidental  death  for  all  ages.  National  Safety 
Council  statistics  indicated  that  about  two-thirds  of  all 
those  who  drowned  could  not  swim  or  were  poor 
swimmers,  and  that  they  did  not  mean  to  enter  the 
water.  Most  were  involved  in  an  activity  other  than 
swimming  fishing  or  boating — and  most  were  fully 
clothed  when  they  accidentally  entered  the  water. 

Pennsylvania  boating  safety  statistics,  which  match 
Coast  Guard  data,  indicate  that  over  85  percent  of  the 
people  who  died  in  boating  accidents  would  not  have 
perished  had  they  been  wearing  a PFD. 
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Coming  UP  in 


• September.  Look  for  “Autumn  Action  for 
Largemouth  Bass,”  in  which  the  author  shows  you  how 
to  lure  the  lunkers  at  this  time  of  year. 

• September.  “No-Hatch  Flies”  describes  several  fly 
patterns  that  can  help  you  score  when  no  apparent 
hatches  are  coming  off. 

• September.  Trout  anglers  won’t  want  to  miss  the 
special  8-page  feature  on  fishing  Pennsylvania’s 
limestone  streams. 

• October.  The  spotlight’s  on  Pennsylvania  nothern  pike 
in  a thorough  how-to  feature. 

• October.  “Streamers  for  Smallmouth  Bass”  shows  how 
to  work  these  offerings  to  score.  Look  for  technical 
specifics  here. 

• October.  The  Wooly  Bugger  is  one  of  the  most 
versatile  streamers  in  the  hands  of  trout  fishing  experts. 
Look  for  an  article  on  how  to  work  magic  with  these 
counterfeits. 

• Every  month.  Don't  miss  the  regular  columns  and 
features  that  give  readers  the  inside  information  first- 
hand from  the  Fish  Commission! 
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Lycoming  County  ~v 
by  John  David 


For  nearly  7,000  years  the  area  of  forest  and  stream 
now  called  Lycoming  County  has  been  a center  of 
fishing  activity.  Carbon  dating  has  shown  that  as 
early  as  4900  B.C.  these  areas  were  major  fishing 
encampments  for  Southern  aboriginal  tribes  from  early 
spring  to  late  fall., Enormous  numbers  of  shad,  large 
sturgeon,  walleye,  bullheads,  and  suckers  were  caught  at  the 
mouths  of  major  tributaries  to  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

Today,  the  sturgeon  are  gone,  the  shad  are  on  their  way 
back,  other  fish  have  been  added,  and  the  West  Branch 
with  its  cold  water  tributaries  in  Lycoming  County  still 
continues  to  be  a hotspot  of  angling  activity. 

Pine  Creek 

The  Pine  Creek  watershed  offers  some  of  the  most 
diversified  angling  to  be  found  in  a setting  to  stir  the 
excitement  of  the  most  devout  naturalist. 

A list  of  specific  locations  for  fishing  the  waters  of  Pine 
Creek  would  begin  just  before  Jersey  Mills.  There  is  a small 
parking  area  where  the  stream  comes  to  the  road,  which 
marks  a favorite  pool  and  the  stretch  below.  The  long  pool 
above  the  Jersey  Mills  bridge,  which  holds  many  trout,  can 
be  fished  by  rowboat,  wading,  or  walking  along  the  shore. 

From  Jersey  Mills  to  Cammal  the  roadside  pools  are  all 
good,  and  the  areas  visible  from  the  road,  which  require 
some  walking,  provide  solitude  and  good  angling.  At 
Cammal,  a left  turn  to  the  creek  reveals  a long  pool  and  the 
mouth  of  Trout  Run.  Above  Cammal  to  Slate  Run  there 
are  roads  that  turn  off  414  leading  to  small  parking  areas 
which  are  provided  for  fishermen  and  hunters.  These  are  all 
good  locations. 

From  Cedar  Run  to  Blackwell,  approaches  to  the  stream 
are  limited,  and  to  fish  the  stretch  you  may  want  to  float. 


Boat  launching  ramps  and  parking  areas  are  located  at 
Blackwell  and  Slate  Run.  There  is  also  a camping  area  on 
the  creek  below  Slate  Run  for  boaters  only  marked  by  a 
sign  along  the  stream.  Below  Slate  Run,  canoes  can  easily 
be  lifted  to  414  from  most  of  the  larger  pools. 

Because  it  drains  a large  mountainous  area.  Pine  Creek 
tends  to  be  higher  in  early  season  due  to  snow  melt. 
Minnows,  worms,  and  spinners  are  favored  and  should  be 
fished  deep.  The  valley  also  draws  many  fly  fishermen. 

Good  imitations  include  Hare’s  Far,  Hendrickson,  Adams, 
and  March  Brown  wets;  nymphs  in  the  same  patterns  plus  a 
large  stone  fly;  weighted  streamers  in  Muddler,  Zonker,  and 
Wooly  Bugger  patterns;  plus  the  above  patterns  in  dry  flies 
and  a size  14  Quill  Gordon.  Salmon  eggs,  cheese,  and  corn 
also  account  for  good  catches  early  in  the  spring. 

As  the  season  progresses  and  the  pools  appear  to  become 
300-yard  stretches  of  mirrored  glass,  early  morning  and  late 
evening  are  prime  times.  Lures  should  be  smaller.  Lures 
and  minnows  become  more  effective  in  the  faster  broken 
water  around  riffs;  fly  fishermen  revert  to  9-foot  to  12-foot 
leaders  with  flies  sized  down  to  18. 

June  brings  a good  Brown  Drake  hatch  in  size  12,  the 
Cahills  (sizes  12-16),  Blue-winged  Olives  (size  16-18),  Ginger 
Caddis  (sizes  14-16),  and  midges.  Always  carry  a selection 
of  Adams  dries  in  sizes  14  to  20.  During  this  time  fly 
fishermen  and  bait  fishermen  alike  pick  up  large  trout 
throughout  the  night. 

Warming  water  makes  the  summer  months  hard  for 
trout.  Spring  seeps  can  provide  some  action  for  the  angler 
willing  to  prospect  for  them,  but  this  is  a time  when  those 
who  enjoy  fishing  in  July  and  August  head  for  Big  Pine’s 
tributaries. 

As  the  cool  September  nights  bring  down  stream 
temperatures,  action  along  Pine  Creek  picks  up.  The  fly 
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fisherman  should  include  leafhoppers,  terrestrials,  and  ant 
patterns  for  added  success.  Bait  becomes  productive 
particularly  after  an  autumn  rain. 

Tributaries 

Pine  Creek’s  tributaries  rank  among  the  finest  freestone 
streams  in  the  state. 

Only  the  bottom  mile  of  Cedar  Run  is  in  Lycoming 
County,  but  it  is  a section  worth  seeing.  Park  just  before 
the  metal  Cedar  Run  bridge  and  walk  the  path  to  the  first 
pool.  This  section  is  managed  for  trophy  trout,  so  check 
regulations  before  fishing.  Cedar  is  a gem  of  beauty  but 
does  not  give  up  its  trophies  easily.  The  action  is  good 
year-round. 

Coming  downstream.  Pine  Creek’s  next  tributary  is  Slate 
Run.  It  is  a beautiful  stream  to  fish,  but  as  the  water  level 
drops,  leaders  to  7x  are  a must.  Cahills  and  Adams  from 
size  14  to  22  take  trout  consistently.  In  June  carry  a big 
stone  fly,  which  is  good  year-round. 

Trout  Run  is  a mountain  stream  and  can  be  reached 
from  the  Trout  Run  road  off  route  44.  It  is  stocked  and 
offers  the  angler  a chance  to  drift  bait  into  good  pools  and 
pockets  in  a wilderness  setting.  Fishing  is  good  in  spring 
and  fall. 

Upper  Pine  Bottom  is  a small  brook  that  parallels  route 
44  from  the  point  where  it  leaves  414  and  Big  Pine.  It  is 
easily  accessible  along  the  road,  but  still  maintains  its  wild 
character  in  the  mountainous  setting.  It’s  good  in  spring 
and  fall,  particularly  with  red  worms. 

Little  Pine  Creek  is  the  last  major  tributary  to  Big  Pine. 

It  can  be  approached  by  taking  287  off  220  east  of  Jersey 
Shore  or  from  Waterville.  Turn  right  after  crossing  the 
bridge  at  Waterville  and  your  route  parallels  Little  Pine. 

The  stream  can  be  fished  much  the  same  as  Big  Pine  but  is 
not  floatable.  It  is  easily  waded,  and  the  trout  hiding  under 
low-hanging  hemlock  bows  come  a little  easier  if  you’re 
careful  not  to  spook  them. 

The  top  end  of  Little  Pine  is  a small  tributary  called 
Block  House  Creek.  It  is  good  with  both  bait  and  flies  year- 
round.  It  is  accessible  from  Little  Pine  on  284. 

Little  Pine  Lake  (90  acres),  formed  by  damming  Little 
Pine  Creek,  is  a great  early  season  hotspot.  Anglers  fish 
from  boats  (electric  motors)  as  well  as  from  shore.  Corn, 
cheese,  and  salmon  eggs  all  produce  their  share  of  trout  in 
addition  to  those  caught  on  lures.  An  increasing  number 
who  fish  the  lake  are  using  wet  and  dry  flies  early  in  the 
season  (same  as  for  Big  Pine).  In  May  and  June  the  water 
gets  very  calm  and  long  leaders  are  important — rainy  days 
with  a little  breeze  are  best  at  Little  Pine  Lake. 

During  the  summer  and  into  the  fall  Little  Pine  is  known 
as  a pretty  good  smallmouth  lake.  Bass  are  taken  morning 
and  evening  with  some  big  ones  fooled  during  the  night. 
Bait,  of  course,  is  a top  producer,  although  a Jitterbug  and 
other  topwater  offerings  worked  along  the  shoreline  are  my 
picks. 

In  the  winter  the  lake  is  ice  fishing  territory.  It  is  stocked 
for  the  winter  season  and  provides  excellent  ice  fishing 
opportunities  for  trout..  Minnows  seem  to  be  the  favorite 
bait  and  top  producer. 

The  bass  angling  in  Pine  Creek  Valley  is  not  limited  to 
the  lake.  Pine  Creek  has  a large  population  of  smallmouth 
bass.  Bass  can  be  caught  throughout  the  creek,  but  the 


largest  specimens  are  taken  from  the  bigger  water  from 
Waterville  downstream  to  the  Susquehanna.  Crayfish, 
hellgrammites,  spoons,  plugs,  and  minnows  are  excellent 
early  and  late  in  the  day.  Nighttime  bassing  on  Big  Pine  is 
very  productive  with  surface  lures.  Summer  and  fall  are  the 
best  seasons.  Also,  keep  your  eyes  on  Pine  Creek  for 
walleye;  the  catch  has  been  increasing  on  the  lower  end  with 
minnows  and  nightcrawlers  the  favored  baits. 

Lycoming  Creek 

Moving  east,  Lycoming  Creek  is  the  second  major 
watershed  in  Lycoming  County.  Route  15  from 
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Williamsport  and  then  route  14  from  Trout  Run  parallel 
the  Lycoming  and  provide  easy  access  in  most  areas. 
Lycoming  Creek  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  major  county 
streams.  From  Cogan  Station  north  the  stream  is  stocked 
and  provides  good  spring  and  fall  trout  fishing. 

Good  fishing  locations  include  the  Powy’s  stretch 
(reached  by  taking  a right  turn  just  past  the  curve  and  the 
concrete  Powy’s  bridge.  The  stretch  starts  behind  the 
baseball  field);  the  Trout  Run  stretch  (at  Trout  Run  on 
route  14);  the  Susque  pool  (follow  the  signs  off  14  to  Camp 
Susque — the  stretch  begins  at  the  metal  bridge);  and  from 
the  Susque  pool  north  various  stretches  circle  away  from 
the  road  and  back. 

Use  the  same  bait  and  flies  on  Lycoming  Creek  as  on 
Pine  Creek,  although  spring  may  be  a little  more  advanced 
on  Lycoming.  It  is  smaller  and  warms  up  more  quickly.  It 
also  comes  up  faster  after  a rain  and  is  the  first  to  go  down. 

The  northernmost  tributary  of  Lycoming  Creek  in  the 
county  is  Roaring  Branch.  It  cascades  through  the  wild 
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country  to  hit  Lycoming  at  the  town  of  Roaring  Branch.  It 
is  a good  minnow  and  worm  stream  early  in  the  season  and 
provides  good  dry  fly  activity  in  late  May  and  June. 

Rock  Run  is  the  next  tributary,  but  it  deserves  credit 
independent  of  any  other  water.  It  may  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  streams  in  the  world.  Waterfalls,  canyons,  and 
deep  pools  cut  in  solid  rock  hold  big  spotted  brownies  in 
the  crystalline  water.  This  stream  is  a must  to  see.  Turn  east 
at  Ralston,  you’ll  cross  the  bridge  over  Lycoming  Creek, 
and  then  head  into  the  woods.  Stay  on  the  right-hand  road 
and  you  will  parallel  the  stream.  Parking  places  along  the 
road  are  usually  access  areas.  The  stream  is  fished  in 
sections,  usually  2-3  hours  per  stretch.  It  is  good  in  all  four 
seasons,  although  winter  there  is  treacherous.  Bait  is  good 
in  April,  but  as  the  season  progresses  flies  take  over  until 
fall  and  winter. 

Pleasant  Stream  can  be  reached  by  turning  east  off  route 
14  at  Marsh  Hill,  crossing  the  bridge,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  road  parallels  the  stream.  Pleasant  Sream  is  good  in 


spring,  hard  in  the  summer,  and  comes  back  in  the  fall  and 
winter.  It  is  fished  the  same  as  Rock  Run  but  has  much 
easier  access. 

To  get  to  Gray’s  Run  follow  Gray’s  Run  Road  northwest 
from  route  14  just  above  the  Camp  Susque  sign.  The  lower 
end  as  far  as  the  concrete  bridge  is  known  for  its  great 
carryover  of  wild  browns.  A right  turn  at  the  concrete 
bridge  puts  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  fly  fishing  only  area. 
This  section  is  loaded  with  trout  that  readily  come  to  a 
well-presented  imitation,  but  a fly  fisherman’s  skills  will  be 
tested  by  streamside  trees  and  brush.  Gray’s  Run  is  good 
year-round. 

The  Lycoming’s  final  coldwater  tributary,  Hoagland’s 
Run,  can  be  reached  by  taking  route  973  off  route  15  at 
Cogan  Station  to  Quiggleville.  It  is  smaller,  stocked-trout 
water  good  mainly  in  the  spring  and  the  fall.  It  is  an  early 
season  favorite  for  parents  and  their  children.  Red  worms 
get  the  nod  as  a favorite  bait  here,  along  with  salmon  eggs, 
corn,  and  minnows. 


Lycoming  Creek  also  provides  great  sport  in  the  summer 
and  fall  for  smallmouths  from  Cogan  Station  right  through 
town  to  the  river.  Each  bridge  that  crosses  the  Lycoming  on 
route  15  is  an  entranceway  to  good  stretches  of  bass  water. 

Loyalsock  Creek 

Go  north  on  route  220  then  take  87  north  and  you  will 
find  the  Loyalsock  Creek  flowing  roadside.  From 
Loyalsockville  and  the  Slabtown  Bridge  north  to  the  county 
line  it  is  stocked  trout  water.  It  is  productive  in  the  spring 
and  fall  with  a few  anglers  taking  trout  in  the  winter. 

Good  angling  locations  include  the  water  above  the 
Slabtown  bridge,  the  riffs  and  pools  bordering  the 
Lycoming  County  Sportsmen’s  grounds.  Best's  beach  area, 
the  pool  at  the  small  town  of  Barbours  and  the  water 
upstream  all  the  way  to  the  Mud  Pot  Hole,  and  the  three 
miles  of  flies  only  water  at  Sandy  Bottom  to  the  county  line 
(parking  lot  is  on  the  small  road  to  the  left,  next  to  the 
creek).  The  same  bait,  lures,  and  flies  that  work  on  Big  Pine 
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also  are  good  for  the  ’Sock  plus  a size  18  grey  dry  fly  that 
the  trout  feast  on  in  late  spring. 

The  ’Sock  in  summer  and  fall  is  another  great  warmwater 
fishery  with  an  abundance  of  smallmouth  bass  and  walleye. 
The  deep  pools  throughout  its  length  in  the  county  harbor 
some  hefty  fish. 

The  Loyalsock’s  tributaries  in  Lycoming  County  include 
Little  Bear  Creek,  located  off  route  877  (good  year-round); 
Mill  Creek,  off  973  from  Loyalsockville  (good  spring  and 
fall,  bait  and  lures  early,  flies  later);  and  Wallis  Run.  Wallis 
Run  is  accessible  by  crossing  the  Slabtown  bridge  at 
Loyalsockville  and  turning  onto  Wallis  Run  Road  which 
leads  to  the  stream.  Trout  can  be  taken  on  Wallis  in  all  four 
seasons  although  it  takes  special  patience  during  the 
summer. 

Other  streams 

Several  other  stocked  trout  streams  in  the  county  also 
deserve  a fishing  outing.  Muncy  Creek  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  county  parallels  220,  is  easily  accessible  from  the  road, 
and  has  good  water  and  plenty  of  trout.  It  is  a smaller 
stream  and  is  good  with  bait  and  lures  as  well  as  flies.  The 
Little  Muncy  Creek  is  a typical  smaller  stream  with  good 
access.  Both  streams  produce  in  spring,  fall,  and  winter. 

The  lower  end  of  Larry’s  Creek  along  287  and  973  also 
has  easy  access  and  provides  quick  angling  opportunities  on 
a smaller  stream  particularly  during  spring. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  county.  Black  Hole  Creek 
off  route  15  near  Montgomery,  and  White  Deer  Hole  Creek 
with  its  Spring  Creek  tributary  are  additional  small  stream 
choices.  The  upper  end  of  White  Deer  Hole  Creek  is  a wild 
trout  section  with  the  lower  end  meandering  through 
farmland.  These  streams  provide  peak  opportunities 
through  June. 

In  addition  to  these  stocked  waters,  the  county’s  major 
streams  are  literally  dotted  with  smaller  native  brook  trout 
streams.  A topographic  map  will  help  you  locate  these 
feeder  creeks  near  the  headwaters  of  the  major  trout 
streams. 

Warmwater  fishing 

In  addition  to  the  quantity  of  trout  water  in  Lycoming 
County  there  are  also  myriad  opportunities  for  the 
warmwater  enthusiast.  Besides  Little  Pine  Lake  and  the 
lower  stretches  of  Pine  Creek,  Lycoming  Creek,  and  the 
Loyalsock,  Rose  Valley  Lake  and  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  are  angling  hotspots. 

Rose  Valley  Lake  is  a 360-acre  waterway  with  a boat 
launching  ramp  (no  gas  motors).  Early  April  and  May 
when  perch  and  panfish  spawn  along  the  shore  is  a good 
time  to  catch  a lot  of  these  fish  using  worms  or  lures. 
Summer  and  fall  months  find  the  lake  dotted  with  rowboats 
carrying  anglers  in  search  of  largemouth  bass,  muskies, 
tiger  muskies,  and  crappies.  Rose  Valley  methods  for 
muskies  include  trolling  (electric  motors)  and  casting  plugs, 
big  minnows,  and  spinners  from  anchored  boats. 
Largemouth  bass  will  fall  prey  to  the  same  tactics  but  can 
be  caught  in  the  shallows  after  dark  on  surface  lures. 

Winter  (Christmas  to  March)  brings  out  the  Rose  Valley 
regulars  whose  increasing  numbers  point  to  the  great  hard- 
water  angling  prospects  at  the  lake.  Each  year  large 
muskies,  walleye,  bass,  and  loads  of  panfish  are  harvested 


through  the  ice.  Preferred  bait  for  the  lunkers  is  a big 
minnow. 

To  get  to  Rose  Valley,  take  route  15  north  to 
Hepburnville,  then  973  east.  Just  past  Balls  Mills  turn  left 
(north)  and  follow  the  signs  to  the  lake. 

The  West  Branch 

For  river  fishing  it  is  hard  to  find  better  action  than  on 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  in  Lycoming  County. 

It  is  fished  from  spring  until  ice  forms  the  following  winter. 

Two  boat  launching  ramps  are  located  above  the 
Hepburn  Street  dam,  providing  access  to  the  long  pool 
dotted  with  islands  and  to  the  Crane  riffle  above.  Take  the 
Reach  Road  exit  off  route  220  and  follow  the  signs  to  the 
Arch  Street  bridge  and  the  Hiawatha  paddleboat  for  the 
lower  access  area.  For  the  upper  area  take  route  220  south 
out  of  Williamsport  to  the  Antlers  Club;  the  parking  area  is 
at  the  end  of  the  lane. 

Below  the  dam  there  are  three  boat  launching  ramps  in 
the  county.  The  Mountoursville  exit  off  route  220  and  a 
downstream  turn  after  the  metal  bridge  over  the  Loyalsock 
Creek  lead  to  the  ramp,  which  provides  access  from  the  pool 
at  the  ’Sock’s  mouth  upstream  to  the  dam.  This  is  also  the 
access  used  when  beginning  a float  trip  to  Muncy.  Route 
405  off  route  147  at  Muncy  crosses  the  Susquehanna  and  is 
the  approach  to  the  next  boat  launching  ramp  downstream. 
This  is  a good  location  to  end  a float  fishing  trip  from  the 
mouth  of  the  ’Sock.  The  final  boat  access  is  off  route  405  at 
Montgomery  Park.  All  five  county  boat  accesses  are 
identified  easily  from  the  water  because  of  adjacent  bridges. 

March  and  April  on  the  Susquehanna  find  faithful 
sucker  fishermen  at  the  mouths  of  tributaries  for  the  heavy 
sucker  spawning  runs.  The  mouth  of  the  ’Sock  is  a special 
hotspot  with  nightcrawlers  the  preferred  bait  fished  with 
light  spinning  gear.  A good  number  of  catfish  and  carp  are 
also  caught  at  this  time. 

In  summer  and  fall  walleye  and  smallmouth  bass  anglers 
fishing  the  Crane  riffle  and  float  fishing  the  riffs  from  the 
Loyalsock  to  Muncy  take  hefty  catches  using  minnows, 
helgrammites,  crayfish,  and  lures.  Around  the  islands  above 
the  dam  are  good  prospecting  spots  for  big  bass  in  the 
summer  and  fall.  Between  the  dam  and  the  ’Sock  boat 
ramp  is  a good  section  of  lily  pads  for  quick  action  with 
bass,  northerns,  or  pickerel,  particularly  on  Jitterbugs, 
squirrel-tailed  size  2 Mepps,  and  minnows.  Large  muskies 
are  being  caught  on  the  West  Branch  throughout  the 
county.  Big  minnows  drifted  through  runs  that  border 
backwater  picketed  with  brush  or  stumps  could  bring  an 
attacking  strike.  Muskies  are  also  caught  during  the  fall  by 
trolling  the  larger  pools.  Hot  lures  are  sinking  Rapalas  and 
Rebels  in  at  least  a 5-inch  variety.  Large  panfish  are  taken 
during  family  outings  along  the  river  and  specialized  anglers 
take  snapping  turtles  and  eels. 

Whether  it’s  floatfishing  for  trout,  walleye,  and  bass, 
fishing  a lake  for  largemouth,  angling  crystalline  mountain 
streams  for  wild  trout,  or  wading  chest-deep  in  Big  Pine  in 
the  middle  of  a Baetis  hatch,  Lycoming  County  has  it  all. 


John  David  is  a freelance  writer-photographer.  He 

was  horn  in  Williamsport,  Lycoming  County,  and  has  lived 

and  fished  in  Lycoming  County  all  his  life. 
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Pennsylvania’s  State  Fish: 
The  Beautiful  Brook  Trout 

by  William  Frazier 


The  brook  trout  (Salvelinus  fonlinalis)  is  a logical  choice  for  our  state 
fish.  It  is  the  only  native  stream  salmonid  in  the  state,  and  at  one  time 
it  could  be  found  statewide  in  coldwater  habitats.  The  beauty  of  a 
spawning  brook  trout  is  unsurpassed  in  nature;  without  question  it  is 
the  best  representative  of  our  native  fish  species. 

The  coloration  of  an  adult  male  brook  trout  is  magnificent. 
Dorsally  (on  top)  the  fish  is  deep-green  with  lighter  wavy  lines 
running  through  it.  The  green  lightens  as  you  look  down  the  side  of 
the  fish,  and  is  speckled  with  light  spots.  Red  and  orange  spots, 
lightly  haloed  with  blue,  dot  the  sides,  and  the  background  color 
blends  into  white,  then  red,  then  black.  During  spawning  the  entire 
ventral  (belly)  surface  is  a brilliant  red  deepening  to  black. 

The  life  cycle  of  a brook  trout  begins  at  spawning,  which  takes 
place  during  late  September  through  November  in  Pennsylvania. 
Shorter  days  and  cooler  temperatures  trigger  the  changes  in  body 
chemistry  that  precede  spawning.  Spawning  occurs  in  clean  gravel 
areas,  generally  where  groundwater  percolates  through  the  gravel. 
Males  arrive  first  in  the  spawning  area.  A female  arrives,  and  she 
selects  an  appropriate  site  and  prepares  a slight  dish-like  depression  in 
the  gravel,  called  a redd.  Preparation  is  accomplished  by  the  female 
turning  on  her  side  and  violently  thrashing  her  caudal  or  tail  fin  to 
remove  silt  and  debris  from  the  stream  bottom  and  to  “hollow-out” 
the  redd.  Following  spawning,  the  female  covers  the  fertilized  eggs 
with  gravel  in  a similar  manner  and  may,  in  this  process,  create  a new 
redd. 

The  number  of  eggs  deposited  increases  as  does  the  length  and 
weight  of  the  female.  A four-inch  female  may  only  have  20  viable 
eggs,  while  a seven-inch  female  with  have  approximately  150.  In 
addition  to  producing  more  eggs,  a larger  female  produces  larger  eggs 
that  have  a better  chance  for  survival  than  smaller  eggs.  Some  brook 
trout  spawn  at  the  end  of  their  second  year,  but  most  spawn  by  the 
end  of  the  third  year  of  life. 

The  eggs  remain  in  the  gravel  for  about  50-100  days  depending  on 
the  water  temperature.  The  warmer  the  water,  the  faster  the 
incubation.  However,  in  waters  warmer  than  53°-55°  F.,  mortality 
increases  as  temperatures  increase.  In  addition  to  thermal  stress,  the 
eggs  are  subject  to  mortality  from  a variety  of  other  environmental 
conditions.  Siltation,  predation,  anchor  ice,  and  high  flows,  which 
wash  eggs  from  the  gravel,  may  take  their  toll. 

The  eggs  usually  hatch  in  late  December  through  March.  The 
newly  emerged  sac  fry  remain  in  the  gravel  until  they  absorb  their 
yolk  sac.  At  this  time  the  fry  are  nothing  more  than  a small  thread- 
like head  and  tail  attached  to  a relatively  large  yolk  sac.  As  they 
absorb  their  yolk,  development  and  growth  continues.  After 
absorption,  at  a length  of  about  1 Vi  inches,  they  emerge  from  the 
gravel  in  May  or  June  and  are  known  as  “swim-up”  fry.  They  feed 
and  grow,  and  after  a few  years  they  sexually  mature  to  start  the  cycle 
again. 

Growth  of  brook  trout  depends  on  stream  conditions.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  wild  populations  in  cold,  sterile  mountain  streams 
where  the  oldest  adults  are  barely  legal  for  capture.  In  other  waters 
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with  more  favorable  conditions,  such  as  in  Big  Spring  Creek  in 
Cumberland  County,  wild  brook  trout  grow  to  an  average  of  five 
inches  the  first  year,  10  inches  the  second  year,  and  13  inches  the 
third  year.  These  fish  will  occasionally  live  for  five  or  six  years  and 
grow  to  a length  of  over  17  inches.  However,  the  growth  rate  for 
infertile  Pennsylvania  waters  would  be  about  three  inches  the  first 
year,  4.5  inches  the  second,  5.5  inches  the  third,  and  6.5  inches  the 
fourth. 

A four-year-old  fish  is  fairly  old  in  most  Pennsylvania  waters.  This 
is  indicative  of  the  high  mortality  rate  and  the  rapid  turnover  of 
individuals  within  brook  trout  populations.  Most  eggs  laid  survive  to 
be  fall  fingerlings.  Life  isn’t  much  easier  for  the  remaining  fish 
because  half  may  die  as  each  subsequent  year  passes.  However, 
nature  has  balanced  the  high  mortality  with  high  reproduction.  In 
some  areas,  over  10,000  eggs  per  acre  of  suitable  stream  bottom  are 
produced  in  a year. 

Brook  trout  are  very  aggressive  feeders.  They  feed  any  time  and  eat 
anything  they  can  fit  into  their  mouths.  Their  aggressiveness  and  lack 
of  selectivity  in  food  type  have  caused  the  brook  trout  to  become  a 
favorite  of  Pennsylvania  anglers.  They  are  relatively  easy  to  catch, 
fight  well,  and  are  delicious  table  fare. 

Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  to  have  many  streams  that  still  contain 
naturally  reproducing  populations  of  brook  trout.  It  is  truly  amazing 
when  one  considers  the  rather  strict  habitat  requirements  of  clean, 
cold,  well-oxygenated  waters,  streambank  cover,  and  minimal 
competition. 

Early  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  brook  trout  ranged  far  and 
wide  within  the  Commonwealth.  Many  waters  had  suitable  habitat 
for  brook  trout  but  were  affected  by  man.  Logging,  agricultural 
practices,  channelization,  and  chemical  pollution  all  led  to  a 
reduction  of  good  brook  trout  habitat.  Past  and  present  removal  of 
stream  bank  vegetation  leads  to  warmer  water  temperatures  and  the 
demise  of  brook  trout  populations.  The  stocking  of  adult  domestic 
brook  trout  has  affected  wild  populations  in  a variety  of  ways, 
including  increased  fishing  pressure  and  competition.  The 
introduction  of  the  non-native  but  highly  competitive  brown  trout 
forced  the  brookies  to  an  even  more  limited  range. 

There  is  a need  to  reverse  the  past  trends  and  conserve  the  wild 
brook  trout.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  taken  the  first 
step  through  recognition  of  wild  trout  and  the  development  of  the 
wild  trout  program,  but  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
preserve  the  habitat  of  the  native  brook  trout  because  a healthy 
brook  trout  population  is  nothing  more  than  a reflection  of  the  place 
it  inhabits. 

Whenever  we  detect  value  in  and  strive  to  save  part  of  our  wild 
heritage,  such  as  the  wild  brook  trout,  all  people  benefit.  We  owe  at 
least  that  much  to  our  official  state  fish  the  beautiful  brook  trout. 

FT] 

William  Frazier  is  a coldwater  unit  fisheries  technician  with  the 
Fish  Commission  headquartered  at  the  Pleasant  Gap  facility.  He 
earned  a B.S.  degree  in  biology  from  Clarion  State . 
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Illustration  by  Tom  Duran 
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The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
has  a myriad  of  problems  thrust  upon  it 
day  in  and  day  out.  These  complex 
problems  accompany  our  responsibilities 
to  fishing  and  boating  activities,  and 
especially  to  the  resource  themselves. 

The  proper  solutions  to  these  problems 
require  flexibility,  ingenuity,  creativity, 
and  common  sense.  We  will  never 
pretend  that  we  have  all  the  answers  in 
our  organization,  and  our  relationships 
with  other  agencies  and  with  the  public 
require  more  time  than  the  average 
citizen  realizes. 

One  of  the  helps  that  we  turn  to  is  the 
university.  The  nation’s  leadership  has 
regularly  turned  to  universities  in  every 
major  crisis  in  recent  American  history. 
They  have  unlocked  secrets  of  nuclear 
power,  medicine,  and  at  one  end  of  the 
spectrum,  research  that  benefits  the 
resources  for  which  we  are  responsible. 

Although  we  serve  on  a number  of 
advisory  committees  to  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  our 
official  relationship  is  through  the 
Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife  Research 
Unit.  Some  of  the  objectives  are:  (a)  to 
conduct  research  relevant  to 
Commonwealth  and  national  aquatic 
and  fishery  resource  needs,  including 
production,  utilization,  and  management 
of  fish,  and  to  disseminate  these  results 
for  appropriate  communications  media; 
(b)  to  strengthen  the  professional 
training  of  aquatic  and  fisheries  scientists 
at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
and  (c)  to  contribute  to  the  continuing 
education  of  aquatic  and  fishery  resource 
workers. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Reagan 
Administration  announced  that  it  was 
abolishing  the  49  cooperative  research 
units  throughout  the  country.  Although 
the  Congress  repeatedly  has  rebuffed  the 
three  attempts  to  close  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service’s  Cooperative  Research 
Units,  there  was  a cloud  hanging  over 


these  units,  making  it  difficult  for 
planning  and  for  proper  fiscal 
management.  Last  December  the 
Congress  made  it  clear  that  all  the  units 
were  to  remain  open  and  that  it  would 
not  tolerate  the  Administration’s  efforts 
to  withdraw  federal  doctorate  research 
scientists  from  the  units. 

Early  in  1983  final  arrangements  were 
made  to  merge  the  Fisheries  Unit  and 
the  Wildlife  Unit  at  the  University,  and 
we  did  this  even  though  there  was  still 
some  threat  of  losing  both  units  entirely. 
In  combining  the  two  units,  we  were  in 
no  way  signaling  that  there  would  be  any 
reason  to  combine  the  Fish  Commission 
and  the  Game  Commission  as 
independent  administrative  agencies. 
Combining  the  research  units  was  done 
at  a savings  in  personnel  and  because 
some  of  the  research  projects  overlap 
between  terrestrial  and  aquatic  biota; 
this  was  a wise  decision.  We  are  pleased 
that  the  merger  has  been  completed  and 
that  both  units  are  now  in  the  School  of 
Forest  Resources,  College  of 
Agriculture,  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Having  the  units  together 
there  is  not  only  logical  but  it  felt  like 
homecoming.  For  years  we  have  worked 
with  the  Agricultural  Extension  people 
at  the  University  in  publishing  the  kind 
of  materials  that  are  useful  to  the  public, 
and  making  it  official,  in  one  place,  has 
boosted  the  morale  not  only  of  the  Fish 
Commission  and  Game  Commission 
staffs,  but  personnel  and  students 
involved  in  the  units.  Dr.  Robert  Carline 
is  the  unit  leader,  and  working  directly 
under  him  is  Dr.  Dean  E.  Arnold, 
heading  the  Fishery  Unit,  and  Dr. 

Gerald  R.  Storm,  heading  the  Wildlife 
Unit.  Because  we  have  both  units  in  one 
college  and  in  one  school  in  the 
University,  the  University  has  shown  its 
spirit  of  cooperation  by  adding  a 
fisheries  professor  to  its  faculty,  and 
things  look  good. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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Autumn  Action  for  Largemouth  Bass  by  Pari  Black 

Drawn-down  reserv  oirs  and  dying  vegetation  are  your  keys  to 
more  bass  hook-ups  in  the  fall.  Here  are  the  success  secrets  for  this 
season  of  change. 

Protecting  Your  Investment  by  Chaumy  K.  Lively 

Your  fly  tying  tools,  equipments,  and  supplies  deserve  special 
treatment  for  long-lasting  service,  and  the  author  shows  you  how  to 
get  the  most  for  your  fly  tying  outlay. 

The  New  Blacklick  Creek  b x David  P.  Krupa 
The  Western  Pennsylvania  Fly-Fishermen’s  Association  stream 
improvement  project  is  a success  story  that  reveals  the  group's 
determination,  dedication,  and  savvy. 

A Fly  Fisherman's  Guide  to  Fishing  Southcentral 
Pennsylvania's  Limestone  Streams  by  Gerald  AUny 
So  many  changes  have  occurred  on  the  Yellow  Breeches,  Big 
Spring.  Falling  Spring,  and  Letort!  Here's  a complete  guide  to  those 
changes  with  inside  information  on  how  to  up  your  score  on  these 
waterway  gems. 

Gear  Up  for  Careful  Wading  by  An  Michaels 
The  proper  equipment  contributes  greatly  to  your  wading  safety, 
comfort,  and  efficiency.  Here  are  some  immediately  useful  ideas  on 
improv  ing  your  wading  skills. 


County  Features— Somerset  and  Fayette  Counties 

by  Sam  H ussier 

These  counties  feature  angling  diversity,  and  Fayette  County  leads 
in  the  number  of  streams  stocked  with  trout. 
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Locating  bass  and  then  offering  something  they'll  go 
tor  is  the  key  to  catching  more  hawgs  in  autumn.  This 
month’s  front  cover,  painted  by  John  D.  Lewis, 
illustrates  an  angler’s  moment  of  success  during  this 
season  of  change.  For  the  complete  how-to  details. 

see  page  4. 
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Catch  more  bass  during  a season  of  change. 


To  go  or  not  to  go  That  is  the  question  many 

Keystone  State  anglers  ask  when  it  comes  to  a fall 
trip  for  largemouth  bass.  The  autumn  days  may  be 
picture  perfect,  and  stories  abound  portraying  this  time  as 
excellent  for  bass  angling,  but  largemouth  bass  fishing 
during  the  fall  is  a boom  or  bust  proposition. 

Pennsylvania  anglers  are  faced  with  two  situations  in  the 
early  autumn  that  may  play  havoc  with  their  intended  plans 
for  serious  fishing.  Receding  water  levels  in  flood-control 
reservoirs  and  decaying  weeds  in  natural  lakes  are  problems 
that  anglers  across  the  state  are  likely  to  encounter  from 
mid-September  through  late  October.  Both  situations  are 
disruptive  to  bass  behavior,  and  unless  the  angler  adapts  to 
these  changing  times,  fruitless  fishing  hours  may  result. 

1 o provide  you  with  a better  understanding  on  how  to 
locate  and  catch  bass  during  a season  of  change,  examine 
how  experienced  bass  anglers  cope  with  fall  fishing. 

Drawn-down  reservoirs 

Ken  Dorusha  is  a tournament  angler  with  a record  of 
consistently  finishing  in  the  money.  As  a multi-season 
competitor,  Dorusha  must  be  adept  at  fishing  whatever 
conditions  come  up. 

“It’s  a unique  challenge  locating  bass  when  the  reservoir 
is  shrinking,”  he  says.  “With  receding  water,  each  week  sees 
a change  in  the  area  available  to  bass.  Knowledge  of  the 
impoundment’s  bottom  structure  is  a great  asset  to  the 
angler  throughout  the  year,  but  it’s  especially  true  in  the 
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fall.  To  catch  bass  successfully  under  these  changing 
conditions,  an  angler  needs  to  seek  cover  that  has  ready 
access  to  sufficiently  deep  water.” 

During  the  summer  months  reservoir  largemouth  spread 
out  amid  a variety  of  cover.  Bass  apparently  feel  secure 
under  stable  water  levels,  with  old  linesides  penetrating  the 
shallows  some  distance  from  deep  water.  You  may  yank  a 
black  bass  from  a deadfall,  a little  patch  of  grass,  from 
under  a dock,  a stump  or  whatever  cover  is  available.  But 
when  the  dam  gates  open  at  the  end  of  summer,  the  bass 
are  forced  to  retreat  ahead  of  the  receding  water. 

The  impending  threat  of  changing  water  levels 
instinctively  signals  bass  to  relocate  at  sites  that  provide 
immediate  access  to  water  deep  enough  to  protect  them. 
Numbers  of  bass  formerly  spread  out  across  a flat  or 
shallow  bay  are  suddenly  concentrated  in  a small  area.  This 
is  a draw-down  concept  we  may  refer  to  as  funneling. 

“Deep  enough”  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  deepest 
water  in  the  reservoir.  An  angler  should  not  automatically 
move  to  the  main  river  channel  or  a breakline  far  from 
shore.  A breakline,  or  rapid  change  in  depth,  as  little  as 
three  feet,  may  be  enough  to  hold  bass  and  forage.  Small 
creek  channels,  drainage  ditches,  and  remnants  of  farm 
ponds  are  possibly  “deep  enough.”  It  would  be  a rare 
occasion  when  an  angler  must  move  to  water  deeper  than 
10  feet  during  this  time  period. 

Dorusha  points  to  the  need  to  cover  a lot  of  territory. 
That  is,  to  search  out  as  quickly  as  possible  the  areas  that 
bass  may  be  using.  Crankbaits  receive  high  marks  to 
accomplish  this  task. 

Cooler  fall  waters  usually  mean  a slower  retrieve,  but  not 
always.  During  summer-like  days  the  bass  may  be  in  the 
mood  for  chasing  a bait  moving  along  at  a good  clip.  On 
the  other  hand,  early  winter  storms  rapidly  cool  the 
shallower  waters,  making  a slow-moving  bait  more 
appealing  to  a lunker.  The  speed  of  a crankbait  can  be 
varied  from  a fast  trot  to  a slow  walk  to  entice  the  reluctant 
bigmouth. 

The  pattern  of  a crankbait  is  particularly  important  to 
Dorusha.  He  limits  his  autumn  choices  to  a silver  finish  or 
crayfish-colored  bait.  These  two  patterns  represent  the 
major  forage  sources  for  autumn  largemouths — shad  or 
shiners,  and  crawdads. 


Bass  Fishing  Pamphlet 

Bass  Hotspots  in  Pennsylvania  is  a four-page 
overview  of  the  best  bass  fishing  areas  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  publication  features  more  than  65 
waterways  with  special  emphasis  on  the  Allegheny, 
Juniata,  Schuylkill,  Delaware,  and  Susquehanna 
rivers.  Send  requests  for  this  pamphlet  to: 

Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  Include  a 
legal-sized  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  with 
requests. 


Spoon  work 

The  second  autumn  “search-bait”  on  Dorusha’s  list  is  a 
Hopkins  spoon.  His  technique  calls  for  casting  the  spoon 
and  working  it  back  to  the  boat  with  a pump  and  stop 
retrieve.  The  bass’s  view  of  the  spoon  is  a short  forward 
burst  of  speed  followed  by  a fluttering  drop.  This  is  similar 
to  the  appearance  of  a dying  gizzard  shad  or  shiner. 

Plastic  worms  and  weedless  jigs  are  backup  baits  for 
thoroughly  fishing  cover  that  comes  into  view  as  the  water 
recedes.  The  dropping  water  slowly  exposes  a wealth  of 
stumps,  logs,  rock  piles,  beaver  channels,  and  remnants  of 
house  foundations. 

Natural  lakes 

Fishing  guide  Bob  Tomasko  spends  considerable  time  on 
the  waters  of  Pennsylvania  showing  clients  how  to  catch 
fish. 

“Largemouth  bass  fishing  during  the  fall  on  a natural 
lake  is  a piece  of  cake  compared  to  flood-control 
reservoirs,”  he  says.  “Locating  bass  is  merely  locating  green 
vegetation.” 

Dissolved  oxygen  content  and  pH  are  important  factors 
for  fish,  and  they  have  a direct  correlation  with  aquatic 
vegetation.  In  simple  terms,  pH  is  a measurement  of  acidity 
in  water  based  on  a scale  of  1 (most  acidic)  to  14  (most 
alkaline).  Most  data  suggests  that  largemouth  bass  prefer  a 
pH  of  7.5  to  7.9. 

Green  vegetation,  through  the  process  of  photosynthesis, 
adds  oxygen  to  the  water.  Conversely,  decaying  weeds  use 
up  oxygen  and  lower  the  pH.  With  a dwindling  supply  of 
oxygen  and  an  unsuitable  or  unstable  pH,  bass  don’t 
remain  in  the  immediate  area  very  long. 

The  shallowest  weeds  die  first,  and  these  areas  are  the 
first  to  slip  into  instability  due  to  changing  pH.  The  area  of 
dying  weeds  creeps  deeper  into  the  weed  bed  as  autumn 
progresses,  pushing  the  largemouths  toward  the  outside 
edge.  Eventually  only  the  deepest  edge  of  the  weed  bed 
remains  green.  This  is  when  the  hawg  bass,  which  may 
never  have  viewed  a lure  all  summer  because  they  were 
literally  buried  in  vegetation,  become  susceptible  to  the 
angler’s  artificial. 

An  excellent  time  for  largemouth  fishing  occurs  when  the 
weeds  are  just  starting  to  die  off,  according  to  Tomasko. 

“Vegetation  near  the  surface  and  the  shallower  slope  will 
be  the  first  to  go.  This  provides  most  exposure  of  your  lure 
to  the  bass.” 

In  this  situation  Tomasko  prefers  to  retrieve  a shallow- 
running crankbait  over  the  weed  bed. 

As  the  likelihood  of  bass  cruising  the  deeper  edge 
increases  with  weed  bed  decay,  Tomasko  switches  to  a 
deep-diving  crankbait.  He  casts  parallel  to  the  weedline, 
cranks  hard  to  reach  the  bottom,  and  then  slows  the 
retrieve. 

Slower-moving  offerings 

When  autumn  bass  are  reluctant  to  nail  a swimming  bait, 
then  the  weeds  must  be  probed  with  a slower-moving  lure. 
Tomasko  advises  the  use  of  a “drop”  bait  like  a worm  or 
jig.  This  approach  is  made  from  the  outside  weed  edge. 

The  water  depth  varies  from  six  feet  to  14  feet,  depending 
on  how  deep  the  vegetation  grows  in  a particular  natural 
lake  (weeds  grow  much  deeper  in  clear-water  lakes  than  in 
dingy-water  lakes). 
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Remember  to  work  your  jigs 
and  worms  at  a much  slower 
pace  in  cool  water  than  you 
would  fish  them  in  summer.  If 
a bass  doesn't  strike  on  the 
initial  drop,  let  your  offering 
lie  motionless  on  the  bottom 
for  a few  seconds,  and  then 
move  the  jig  or  worm  in  short 
hops  by  lifting  your  rod  tip. 
Lift  gently,  but  set  the  hook 
when  in  doubt. 


Hill 


With  his  electric  motor  on  its  slowest  setting,  Tomasko 
runs  a parallel  course  to  the  edge  of  the  weed  beds  pitching 
a jig  head  with  a three-inch  black  Mister  Twister  grub  into 
the  fringe  vegetation. 

The  type  of  jig  head  for  weed  line  fishing  is  important. 
The  direct-pull  Power  Head  jig  gets  Tomasko’s  nod  of 
approval.  This  type  of  stand-up  head,  with  the  eye  of  the 
hook  molded  in  the  front  tip  of  the  lead  head,  does  not 
collect  vegetation. 

Tomasko  stresses  the  importance  of  fishing  a jig  or  worm 
at  a much  slower  pace  in  the  cool  waters,  particularly 
because  the  green  bruisers  are  reluctant  to  chase  a 
crankbait.  If  a largemouth  bass  does  not  hit  the  bait  on  the 
initial  drop,  let  it  lie  motionless  on  the  bottom  for  several 


seconds.  Move  the  jig  or  worm  in  little  hops  by  lifting  your 
rod  tip.  Lift  gently,  and  set  the  hook  when  in  doubt.  That 
slight  resistance  may  well  be  the  biggest  bass  of  the  season. 

Finally,  Tomasko  and  Dorusha  agree  on  one  more  tip. 
So  the  enjoyment  of  bass  fishing  may  continue  to  be  shared 
by  anglers  today  and  tomorrow,  practice  catch-and-release 
angling.  Keep  an  occasional  trophy  if  you  seek  a mounted 
fish,  and  keep  a bass  that  is  bleeding  severely  for  a fish  fry; 
but  return  the  majority  of  your  bass  unharmed  to  the  lake. 

Don’t  let  indecision  prevent  you  from  tackling  a lunker 
largemouth  during  the  fall.  Follow  the  tips  from 
experienced  anglers  on  how  to  approach  draw  down  in 
reservoirs  and  dying  vegetation  in  natural  lakes  to  make 
this  autumn  a memorable  one.  [TT] 
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Protecting  Your  Investment 

■ ■■■'—  — ~ — — by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


photos  by  the  author 

There  are  numerous  reasons  for  tying 
your  own  flies.  But  regardless  of  the 
intent  in  the  beginning,  most  of  us 
gradually  accumulate  tools  and 
materials  over  the  years  until  the 
total  investment  reaches  substantial 
proportions.  Few  of  us  would  regard 
the  overall  cash  outlay  as  frivolous; 
nevertheless,  we’d  still  hate  to  shell 
out  the  currency  to  replace  it  all. 

Usually,  our  homeowners  insurance 
policies  cover  hobby  materials  and 
equipment  for  such  catastrophes  as 
fire  and  theft.  However,  wear  and 
tear,  deterioration,  and  moth  damage 
are  not  covered  by  insurance,  so  you 
must  provide  protection  against  these 
hazards.  Fortunately,  apart  from  the 
normal  depletion  of  materials 
through  use,  you  can  make  your 
tools  and  supplies  last  for  many 
years. 

Most  tyers  store  their  tools  in  a 
box  sufficiently  large  to 


accommodate  them.  This 
arrangement  is  convenient,  but  tools 
stored  loosely  are  subject  to  wear  and 
tear  from  the  shock  of  banging 
against  each  other  when  the  box  is 
carried  or  otherwise  moved.  The  tips 
of  fine  dubbing  needles  may  be  bent 
or  broken,  and  the  delicate  edges  and 
points  of  scissors  are  susceptible  to 
damage.  The  effectiveness  of  needle- 
nosed tweezers  depends  on  the 
perfect  alignment  of  their  fine  tips, 
which  may  be  bent  accidentally  if  left 
exposed. 

Small  corks  make  good  tip 
protectors  for  dubbing  needles,  and 
they  may  be  easily  and  quickly 
removed  for  use.  Small  blocks  of 
styrofoam  may  also  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  material  is  not  quite 
as  durable  as  cork. 

Really  good  fly  tying  scissors  are 
expensive,  but  with  care  they  give 
many  years  of  service.  I make  leather 
“gloves”  for  my  scissors  and  they  do 
a fine  job  of  preserving  them.  Any 
type  of  relatively  thin,  flexible  leather 


will  do.  Leathercraft  shops  generally 
carry  small  bundles  of  leather  scraps 
at  low  cost,  or  if  you  have  an  old 
pair  of  gloves,  either  of  smooth 
leather  or  suede,  you  have  the 
necessary  material. 

Cut  a rectangular  piece  of  leather 
slightly  longer  and  about  2/2  times  as 
wide  as  the  dimensions  of  the  closed 
scissor  blades.  Apply  leather  cement 
or  Pliobond  along  all  edges  except 
the  open  end,  and  when  tacky,  fold 
the  leather  so  that  the  opposing  edges 
are  joined.  The  glove  should  fit 
snugly  enough  to  keep  the  blades 
closed. 

To  guard  the  tips  of  needle-nosed 
tweezers,  a length  of  plastic  drinking 
straw  is  ideal.  Simply  slip  the  end  of 
the  straw  over  the  closed  tweezer  tips 
and  slide  it  up  the  shank  as  far  as  it 
will  go.  Then  cut  the  straw  about  a 
half-inch  beyond  the  tweezer  tips. 

The  flexible  tubing  molds  to  the  flat, 
tapered  shape  of  the  tweezers,  and 
the  friction  fit  holds  it  in  place. 

If  you  tie  flies  and  store  your  tools 


Protect  scissor  blades  with  leather 
mitts. 


Small  corks  keep  dubbing  needles  like 
new. 


Zip  toe  bags  and  refrigerator  food 
boxes  are  ideal  storage  containers. 
Use  moth  crystals  generously. 
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in  a humid  environment,  like  a damp 
basement,  the  tools  should  be 
protected  from  rust  and  corrosion. 
Periodically  spraying  metal  tools, 
including  your  vise,  with  WD-40 
provides  them  with  an  invisible, 
protective  coating.  WD-40  is  also  an 
excellent  lubricant,  and  its  use  will 
keep  your  vise  in  smooth  working 
order.  Excessive  humidity  rusts 
hooks,  too.  They  can  be  protected  by 
storing  small  hook  containers 
together  in  a large,  covered  box  with 
several  bags  of  silica  gel. 

Moth  larvae  love  to  feast  on  all 
types  of  feathers,  fur,  and  hair  and 
they  can  quickly  play  havoc  with 
expensive  materials  if  preventive  steps 
are  not  taken.  Both 
Paradichlorobenzene  crystals  and  old- 
fashioned  mothballs  are  efficient  in 
repelling  moths,  and  they  are  easily 
obtained.  Both  produce  fumes  that 
ward  off  moths,  but  they  must  be 
used  in  closed  containers  to  achieve 
full  effectiveness.  If  you  use  plastic 
containers,  be  certain  the  plastic  is 
not  the  type  that  is  damaged  by  moth 
crystals.  Exposure  to  the  volatile 
fumes  frosts  and  cracks  certain  rigid 
plastics,  soon  rendering  such 
containers  useless. 

Ziploc  bags,  for  instance,  are  ideal 
for  storing  materials,  and  they  are 
available  in  several  sizes.  They  are  a 


good  choice  for  such  items  as  hackle 
capes,  pieces  of  body  hair,  and  small- 
sized to  medium-sized  tails.  With 
hackle  capes  1 like  to  use  cardboard 
liners  to  keep  the  capes  flat.  Avoid 
overstuffing  the  bags  because  hackles 
and  hair  often  take  a misshapen  “set” 
if  they  are  crammed  into  an  unnatural 
position. 

Refrigerator  food  boxes,  of 
whitish,  semitranslucent  plastic,  are 
also  excellent  storage  containers. 

They  come  in  many  sizes  with 
pressure-sealing  lids,  and  they  are 
impervious  to  damage  from  moth 
crystals.  The  larger  boxes 
accommodate  several  sealed  bags  of 
hackle  capes  on  hair,  and  a scattering 
of  moth  crystals  in  the  boxes 
provides  double  protection. 

Glass  jars  with  airtight  lids  are  fine 
for  storing  loose  plumage,  such  as 
wood  duck  and  grouse  breast  feathers 
or  flanks.  They  are  moth-proof, 
provided  you  are  satisfied  that  the 
materials  you  store  are  already  free  of 
larvae  or  eggs.  Metal  cannisters  with 
press-on  lids  are  similarly  efficient, 
and  tea  is  commonly  marketed  in  this 
type  of  container.  Small,  glass  baby 
food  jars  are  handy,  too,  and  1 use 
them  for  storing  strips  of  fur  on  the 
hide. 

Furthermore,  finished  flies  should 
be  protected  because  the  destructive 


moth  larvae  won’t  differentiate 
between  raw  materials  and  those 
dressed  on  hooks.  Most  fly  boxes 
have  poor  seals;  in  fact,  many  are 
ventilated  to  prevent  the  rusting  of 
hooks.  The  latter  is  a good  feature, 
but  the  openings  permit  entry  of  the 
tiny  larvae.  Like  clothing,  as  long  as 
your  fly  boxes  are  in  regular  use,  you 
probably  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
moth  damage.  However,  in  most 
cases  flies  remain  in  their  boxes  for 
relatively  long  periods  during  the  off- 
season, and  this  is  a time  when 
damage  can  occur. 

My  own  solution  is  the  use  of 
cedar  chips.  I cut  the  chips  into  strips 
and  glue  them  to  the  insides  of  my 
fly  boxes,  in  places  where  they  are 
out  of  the  way  and  where  they  don’t 
inhibit  closure  of  the  lids.  I’ve  never 
had  moth  damage  since  using  this 
system,  and  the  cedar  fumes  do  not 
adversely  affect  plastic  boxes.  Use  the 
chips  generously  so  that  you  get  a 
distinct  whiff  of  cedar  when  the  box 
is  opened. 

There’s  nothing  more  discouraging 
than  finding  your  valuable  materials 
or  flies  devastated  by  moths,  or 
finding  your  favorite  tools  rusted  or 
damaged.  Periodic  inspection  and 
treatment  are  essential  before  trouble 
occurs;  when  damage  begins,  it’s 
often  too  late.  E 


Aromatic  cedar  chips  in  fly  boxes  discourage  moths. 


Use  airtight  jars  and  cannisters  for  loose  feathers  and  fur. 
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live  New 
Blacklick 


by  David  P . Krupa 


Anglers  fishing  the  waters 
of  Blacklick  Creek  during  the 
1984  trout  season  have  noticed 
changes.  Through  the  summer  months 
of  1983  the  North  Branch  of  Blacklick 
Creek,  in  Cambria  County,  received  a 
face-lifting.  lake  a lot  of  stories  that  end 
happily,  this  one  had  a rather  excep- 
tional beginning. 

One  cold  afternoon  a few  Novembers 
ago,  my  fishing  partner  and  1 were  fly 
casting  over  some  uncooperative  trout 
on  the  Duman’s  Dam,  a scenic  little 
waterway  located  just  a few  miles  from 
our  homes  in  Spangler.  What  began  as 
a routine  fishing  trip  turned  into  a 
discussion  on  the  bank  over  the  quality 
of  our  trout  streams,  not  only  in 
Cambria  County  but  in  many  counties 
of  western  Pennsylvania. 
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From  where  we  sat,  seven  trout 
streams  could  be  reached  within  a 15- 
minute  drive.  Not  one  of  these  streams 
could  be  classified  as  an  exceptional 
holdover  stream,  nor  did  they  possess  a 
noticeable  wild  trout  population.  Al- 
though these  streams  did  receive  heavy 
fishing  pressure  during  the  first  month 
or  so  of  trout  season,  they  were  pretty 
much  forgotten  later  in  the  summer. 
This  held  true  for  many  streams  in  this 
area. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
my  angling  friend  and  I must  have 
tossed  dozens  of  ideas  around  concern- 
ing the  improvement  of  the  area’s  water- 
ways. We  knew  that  there  had  to  be 
other  anglers  who  felt  as  strongly  about 
clean  streams  as  did  we — anglers  who, 
if  organized,  would  give  the  time 


needed  to  improve  damaged,  neglected 
waters.  We  just  weren’t  happy  with 
what  existing  organizations  were  doing 
to  combat  the  problems  our  streams 
faced,  and  merely  complaining  about 
the  problems  doesn’t  get  them  solved. 
We  decided  to  do  something  about  it. 

An  organization  was  formed,  a 
stream  improvement  project  started, 
and  relations  with  local  landowners 
were  strengthened. 

Organizing 

Bringing  concerned  people  together 
is  the  first  step  in  beginning  a stream 
improvement  program.  Over  the  years. 
I’ve  listened  to  hundreds  of  anglers 
complain  about  what  was  happening  to 
the  North  Branch  of  Blacklick  Creek,  a 
picturesque  6^-mile  stream  that  flows 


W.  P.F.F.A.  members  and  Fish  Commission  personnel  install  cross  supports  on  one  of  the 
three  deflectors  installed  during  the  day's  work. 


through  pastures  and  timberlands.  Pol- 
luted by  mine  acid  and  choked  by  silt,  it 
was  heading  downhill  faster  than  peo- 
ple could  point  to  causes.  Was  there  any 
way  to  get  these  people  concerned 
enough  to  do  more  than  just  complain? 

We  began  to  clean  up  Blacklick  with 
the  dream  of  only  two,  my  angling 
partner  and  me.  Having  been  in  the 
retail  fly  fishing  supplies  business  for  a 
number  of  years,  my  friend  had  the 
market  cornered  on  knowledgeable 
anglers.  Together  we  visited  each  one 
and  explained  our  ideas  and  intentions 
about  cleaning  up  some  of  the  needy 
trout  streams.  Slowly  we  grew  in 
number  large  enough  to  create  a non- 
profit organization.  Thus,  from  out  of  a 
need  grew  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Fly-Fishermen’s  Association  ( WPFFA). 

Planning 

When  you  get  organized,  determine 
what  project  your  new  club  can  under- 
take, as  we  did.  Usually,  this  decision 
will  have  already  been  made  through 
the  organizational  stage.  But  if  you 
haven’t  targeted  a project,  do  so  at  this 
point.  A good  stream  to  begin  with  is 
one  that  is  close  to  your  community,  as 
Blacklick  Creek  is  close  to  us.  People 
know  the  stream  and  perhaps  even 
some  of  its  problems.  They  know  you, 
and  they  will  be  more  apt  to  listen  to 
what  you  have  to  say.  Make  certain  that 
the  stream  is  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance. The  farther  and  harder  the  loca- 
tion is  to  reach,  the  fewer  people  you  are 
likely  to  have  turn  out  to  help. 

Once  a stream  has  been  picked,  what 
do  you  do  with  it?  You  may  already  be 
aware  of  the  stream’s  problems.  Per- 
haps the  water  gets  too  warm  during  the 
dog  days  of  summer.  Maybe  siltation 
has  smothered  much  of  the  life.  There 
may  be  many  problems,  or  only  a few. 
Whatever  the  case  may  be,  the  person 
to  contact  for  assistance  is  your  local 
waterways  patrolman. 

In  Cambria  County,  we  determined 
that  Blacklick  Creek  would  be  our 
initial  project,  so  1 notified  Waterways 
Patrolman  Robert  Kish.  I had  already 
been  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
“Adopt-A-Stream”  program  and  fish 
habitat  improvement  assistance  that 
the  Fish  Commission  offers,  but  1 
wasn’t  aware  of  the  proper  channels  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  Mr.  Kish  gave  us 
all  the  information  necessary  to  get  the 
ball  rolling;  and  we  did  just  that. 


Requests 

The  next  week  we  sent  a letter  to  Ron 
Tibbott,  coordinator  of  the  habitat 
improvement  program.  Ron  works  out 
of  Bellefonte,  and  I suggest  that  your 
letter  supply  him  with  as  much  informa- 
tion about  the  stream  as  possible,  along 
with  a request  to  have  it  considered 
under  the  habitat  improvement  pro- 
gram. You  have  to  be  through  it  to 
realize  the  work  involved  in  setting  this 
program  up,  so  get  your  request  in  as 
early  as  time  permits.  It  will  make 
things  easier  for  the  Fish  Commission 
as  well  as  the  members  of  your  organi- 
zation. 

At  this  point,  you'll  receive  an  appli- 
cation that  must  be  completed.  Stream 
name,  location,  property  owners  whose 
land  borders  the  stream,  and.  date  you 
wish  to  begin  working  are  among  some 
of  the  items  you’ll  need  to  know.  Take 
the  time  required  and  supply  everything 
asked  for;  it  will  get  things  off  to  a 
smooth  start. 

When  the  application  has  been  ap- 
proved, the  next  order  of  business  is 
PFC-60  forms.  These  forms  are  agree- 
ments that  need  to  be  presented  to  each 
landowner  whose  land  borders  the 
stream,  and  whose  land  you  will  be 
working  on.  Good  public  relations  and 
the  ability  to  talk  with  people  help  tre- 
mendously. Go  prepared,  let  the  prop- 
erty owners  know  that  you  really  know 
your  stuff  about  the  program,  and  take 
the  time  to  explain  it  to  them  com- 
pletely. 

We  had  copies  of  the  program  infor- 


mation sheets  made  and  gave  property 
owners  as  many  of  them  as  they 
wanted.  We  explained  to  them  that  they 
could  have  as  much  time  as  was  neces- 
sary to  read  and  understand  the  pro- 
gram before  making  any  decision, 
pointing  out  that  the  land  would  have 
to  remain  open  for  public  fishing  for  a 
minimum  of  10  years  if  the  owner 
elected  to  sign. 

We  also  explained  the  benefit  of 
stopping  the  erosion  of  the  land  and 
how  the  program  would  enhance  it. 
Before  we  left,  we  made  available  all 
important  telephone  numbers  of  those 
who  could  provide  any  detail:  Robert 
Kish,  Ron  Tibbott,  and  a local  attorney 
if  any  questions  came  up  concerning  the 
program  or  our  organization.  Remem- 
ber this:  The  land  in  many  cases  is  their 
only  livelihood,  and  they’re  not  going  to 
sign  anything  without  first  knowing 
what  it  is,  and  who  you  are.  If  you  can 
sell  the  program  to  one,  he'll  be  your 
best  tool  when  talking  with  other  land- 
owners. 

When  you’ve  completed  the  PFC-60 
forms,  get  them  sent  in,  and  a date  will 
be  scheduled  when  Ron  and  members 
of  your  organization  can  get  together  to 
inspect  the  location.  Plans  can  then  be 
drawn  up  and  problems  discussed. 
When  the  inspection  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  actual  blueprinting  will  be 
done  and  you’ll  receive  copies  of  plans 
for  the  stream  devices.  There  will  also 
be  detailed  instructions  on  how  the 
devices  are  built  and  installed. 
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Support 

If  you  think  your  organization  may 
need  more  help  than  you  first  antici- 
pated, there  are  many  means  of  public- 
ity: radio,  newspaper,  and  public  ser- 
vice announcements  on  television. 
These  were  all  forms  of  media  used  by 
the  WPFFA  in  gaining  support  and  the 
much  needed  manpower  and  financial 
donations.  Posters  and  flyers  were  sent 
to  sporting  goods  dealers  requesting 
that  they  be  displayed  where  anglers 
could  see  them  easily.  Other  donations 
were  obtained,  such  as  lumber  and  hard- 
ware to  construct  stream  deflectors  and 
other  improvement  devices.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  ask  local  businesses  and  other 
clubs  for  help;  you’ll  be  pleasantly  sur- 
prised by  the  response. 

Workday 

The  first  day  your  project  begins  all 
you  need  to  do  is  show  up  prepared  to 
work.  Nothing  else  is  required.  The 
Fish  Commission  supplies  all  the 
needed  tools:  drills,  chain  saws,  pins  for 
securing  timbers,  and  generator.  They 
have  them  all,  and  these  tools  are  pro- 
vided at  no  charge  to  your  group  during 
this  initial  work  session.  Arrangements 
for  timber  and  other  materials  needed 
to  construct  stream  improvement  de- 
vices should  have  been  taken  care  of 
before  the  workday.  Through  good 
public  relations  we  were  able  to  get  the 
needed  timber  donated  by  one  of  the 
property  owners  at  the  sight  of  our  pro- 
ject, and  that  proved  to  be  a plus  in  the 
long  run. 

Don’t  expect  to  get  everything  fin- 
ished in  one  day.  Although  Fish  Com- 
mission personnel  will  be  right  along- 
side you  straining  muscles,  they  can’t  be 
there  every  day  to  help.  They  will,  how- 
ever, get  things  well  on  the  way  to  a 
successful  completion.  The  rest  will  be 
left  to  the  dedication  of  you  and  the 
members  of  your  organization. 

Remember  when  you  first  began  to 
fill  out  the  paperwork,  and  remember 
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what  “Adopt-A-Stream”  really  stands 
for.  You  were  eager  to  get  things 
started,  but  took  the  time  required  to  do 
things  right.  The  project  wasn’t  in- 
tended to  be  forgotten  after  the  first 
deflectors  were  installed.  You  will  be 
hard  at  work  for  many  years  maintain- 
ing and  continually  improving  your- 
stream.  But  it  will  be  work  that  you  can 
look  back  at  for  many  years,  and  it’s  an 
accomplishment  that  will  endure  for 
many,  many  more  years.  It  will  give  joy 
to  countless  anglers  who  cast  a line  to 
the  trout  it  harbors;  joy  that  you  and 
your  friends  made  possible. 

The  extra  step 

After  all  instream  improvements 
have  been  completed,  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  you  can  continue  to 
improve  the  stream  and  the  area  around 
it. 


Our  organization  has  taken  many 
extra  steps  to  improve  Blacklick  Creek. 
For  instance,  we  enacted  two  stocking 
programs  that  provide  no  less  than 
1 ,000  brown  trout  of  9 to  10  inches  and 
no  less  than  24  brown  trout  of  20  to  24 
inches.  These  trout  are  stocked  in 
improved  areas  after  regular  state  stock- 
ings have  been  completed.  If  your  club 
decides  to  stock  trout  as  part  of  its  pro- 
gram, first  notify  Fish  Commission 
personnel. 

Willow  plantings  are  conducted  on  a 
regular  basis  where  minor  erosion  prob- 
lems can  be  controlled  with  their  use. 
Plantings  are  also  made  in  areas  where 
shade  is  required  to  cool  water  tempera- 
tures, or  in  areas  just  to  enhance  a 
stretch  of  stream.  Flowering  shrubs  are 
planted  to  replace  brush  that  serves  no 
purpose.  These  shrubs  not  only  en- 
hance the  area,  but  attract  insects  and 
wildlife. 

The  area  of  Blacklick  Creek  will 
undoubtedly  benefit  from  the  work  we 
are  doing.  Improving  the  trout  habitat 
provides  a solid  basis  for  a good  popu- 
lation of  holdover  fish.  The  plantings  of 
willows  and  flowering  shrubs  make  a 
once  unnoticed  area  a breathtaking 
sight.  We  made  the  local  property 
owners  happy  to  have  met  us,  and  we 
got  the  entire  community  involved  in 
cleaning  up  and  maintaining  a trout 
stream  for  everyone’s  use.  r^n 


Fish  Habitat  Improvement  Publication 

Fish  Habitat  Improvement  for  Streams  is  a 22-page  detailed  look  at 
what  fish  habitat  improvement  is;  how  to  initiate  a program;  10  different 
devices,  how  they  work,  and  how  they’re  built.  The  booklet  is  well- 
illustrated  with  photographs  and  drawings.  Only  a limited  number  of 
copies  is  still  available,  and  each  sells  for  $1.50  postpaid.  Send  checks  or 
money  orders  to  Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  Make  checks  payable  to: 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 
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Limestone  Streams 


by  Gerald  Almy 

The  limestone  streams  of 

southcentral  Pennsylvania  are 
widely  regarded  as  some  of  the 
finest  trout  waters  in  the  country.  But 
the  angler  who  breaks  out  his  rod  on 
Big  Spring  Creek,  Falling  Spring 
Run,  the  Letort,  and  Yellow  Breeches 
today  is  in  for  some  big  surprises. 

Since  several  classic  works  of 
trout  fishing  literature  were  spawned 
along  the  banks  of  these  bucolic, 
alkaline  streams  several  decades  ago, 
things  have  changed  considerably. 
Fishing  pressure  has  mounted.  The 
varieties  of  both  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  insect  life,  on  which  the  fish 
feed,  has  changed.  On  one  stream 
there  was  a devastating  fish  kill.  On 
others  the  very  flow  of  the  water  itself 
has  been  altered  first  slowed  down, 
widened,  and  silted  from  abuse,  then 
narrowed  and  deepened  through 
reclamation  to  speed  up  the  flow, 
increase  oxygen  content,  and  clarify 
the  waters,  thereby  undoing  past 
mistakes.  Regulations  on  permissible 
tackle  and  on  creeling  fish,  too,  have 
undergone  drastic  transformations  in 
recent  years. 

So  many  changes  have  taken  place 
that  for  the  angler  new  to  these  waters 
a fresh  look  at  the  classic  “Big  Four” 
limestone  creeks  of  the  Carlisle-to- 
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Chambersburg  corridor  is  useful.  But 
before  beginning  the  examination,  a 
definition  might  help.  Just  what  is  a 
limestone  creek? 

Theodore  Gordon  is  most  famous 
for  his  investigations  of  freestone 
waters  in  the  Catskills,  but  he 
described  limestone  creeks  succinctly 
when  he  called  them  “great  springs 
which  gush  from  the  rocks  in  large 
volume.”  The  more  common  freestone 
streams  gather  their  flow  piecemeal 
over  their  course,  growing  from  tiny 
trickles  to  broad  rivers  as  rain  runoff 
and  feeder  creeks  gradually  swell  their 
volume  and  broaden  their  banks. 
Limestone  creeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
pour  forth  from  their  subterranean 
sources  at  full  volume  when  intricate 
underwater  networks  of  rivers 
momentarily  spring  above  ground 
from  their  lime  beds. 

Though  rare  in  comparison  with 
freestone  creeks,  limestoners  are  more 
common  than  some  people  realize.  In 
Pennsylvania  alone,  there  are  several. 
However,  due  to  their  rich  history.  Big 
Spring,  Falling  Spring,  the  Letort, 
and  the  Yellow  Breeches  stand  out  in 


most  people’s  minds  as  the  classic 
limestone  waters  of  the  East. 

Technically,  the  Yellow  Breeches  is 
not  a spring  creek,  as  are  the  other 
three.  But  the  soil  and  bedrock  over 
which  it  flows  is  laced  heavily  with 
lime  deposits,  and  several  limestone 
springs  feed  it,  so  for  practical 
purposes  (and  because  so  many 
people  think  of  it  as  a limestoner)  we 
can  place  it  with  this  group. 

Creek  characteristics 

What  is  so  special  about  limestone 
creeks?  Several  things,  but  most 
important  from  the  angler’s  viewpoint 
are  three  qualities:  I)  a mind-boggling 
food  supply,  2)  a constant  year-round 
temperature  for  the  most  part  in  the 
50-degree  to  60-degree  range,  and  3)  a 
volume  of  flow  that  rises  or  falls  only 
in  extreme  rainfall  or  drought. 

The  combination  of  these  three 
factors  means  a steady,  year-round 
feeding  and  growing  season  for  the 
trout,  and  due  to  the  inherent  richness 
of  alkaline  waters,  there  is  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  food  for 
them  to  consume  during  this  365-day- 
a-year  feeding  period.  One  recent 
study  showed  that  the  Letort 
produced  5,000  pounds  (net  weight)  of 
food  per  acre — nearly  20  times  that  of 


a typical  freestone  creek. 

The  outcome  of  this  combination  of 
abundant  food  and  constantly 
favorable  feeding  conditions  is  some 
large  trout.  Falling  Spring  has 
produced  rainbows  in  the  4-pound  to 
6-pound  range — quite  remarkable 
when  you  consider  that  even  a 
mediocre  broad  jumper  could  leap 
across  most  any  part  of  this  stream. 
The  Letort  recently  bestowed  a 10- 
pound  brown  on  a friend  of  mine  who 
was  fishing  a size  16  cress  bug.  And  in 
1979,  the  Yellow  Breeches  made 
Carlisle  angler  Richard  Pryor  smile 
when  a 27'/2-inch  10-pound,  1 Fl- 
ounce rainbow  climbed  onto  his  white 
marabou  streamer,  qualifying  as  a 
new  Pennsylvania  state  record. 

Such  catches  are  special,  once-in-a- 
lifetime  occurrences — even  on  these 
fertile  waters.  However,  fish  in  the 
more  modest  but  still  pleasing  range 
of  14  to  22  inches  are  fairly  common 
in  the  limestone  creeks. 

I am  fortunate  indeed  to  have  all 
four  of  these  limestone  gems  within 
day-trip  range  of  my  home,  and  for 
over  two  decades  1 have  fished  them 
often.  Based  on  these  experiences, 
here  are  descriptions  of  what  you  can 
expect  today  on  Pennsylvania’s 
famous  limestone  creeks,  as  well  as 
recommendations  on  flies  and  tactics 
that  should  produce  on  these 
sometimes  difficult  waterways. 

Yellow  Breeches 

This  is  the  place  to  start  for 
newcomers  to  limestone  trout  fishing. 
Only  marginally  does  it  fit  in  this 
category,  and  it  is  the  one  stream 
among  these  four  that  still  requires 
and  receives  trout  stockings  in  its 
catch-and-release  stretch,  because 
reproduction  is  poor.  However,  it  is  a 
lovely  stream,  with  some  34  miles  that 
hold  trout.  Many  of  the  fish  are 
holdovers  from  seasons  past,  and  the 
state  record  rainbow  caught  here 
shows  that  there  are  some  real  brutes 
present  for  the  trophy  hunter. 

For  those  hankering  after  a giant 
such  as  this,  streamers  and  big 
nymphs  are  the  best  (lies.  The  white 
marabou  used  to  take  the  big  record 
Tow  is  a good  choice,  as  are  black 
and  brown  versions  of  this  fly  and 
slightly  chunkier  sculpin  patterns. 
Anglers  work  nymphs  like  big 
stonefly  imitations  and  caddis  pupae. 


Trout  in  all  these  streams  feed  on  beetles.  Here  is  a selection  of 
good  beetle  imitations,  including  ones  made  of  cork,  clipped 
deer  hair,  wrapped  deer  hair,  and  feathers. 
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The  author  gets  ready  to  land  an  18-inch  rainbow  he  fooled  in  Falling  Springs,  Franklin  County,  near  Chambersburg. 


Except  in  the  fall,  when  they 
sometimes  hang  like  ominous 
submarines  just  under  the  surface  near 
the  shoreline,  most  of  these  big 
browns  and  rainbows  hover  near  the 
bottom  during  daylight  hours.  Either 
a sinking  tip  fly  line  or  splitshot 
crimped  on  the  leader  above  the  fly  is 
necessary  to  get  the  offering  down 
deep  to  them.  Try  both  dead-drift 
deliveries  that  tumble  the  fly  naturally 
down  through  deep  runs  and  slow 
pools  with  the  current,  and  also  slow, 
twitching  retrieves. 

Many  trout  in  the  18-inch  to  24- 
inch  class  have  been  caught  directly 
below  the  dam  at  Allenberry  Resort 
and  Playhouse,  just  east  of  Boiling 


Springs  on  Rt.  174.  Allenberry 
provides  parking  for  fishermen  and 
access  to  the  lower  part  of  the  catch- 
and-release  waters. 

If  you’re  not  thrilled  with  the 
prospect  of  sinking  tip  lines  and 
splitshot,  the  Yellow  Breeches  also 
offers  quality  dry  fly  fishing.  In  spring 
there  are  good  hatches  of  mayflies, 
including  Sulphurs,  March  Browns, 
Elendricksons,  and  Bluewinged  Olives. 
Caddis  also  hatch  in  numbers.  The 
“White  Fly”  (Ephoron  leukon) 
emerges  in  clouds  on  warm  August 
evenings,  drawing  hordes  of  hatch- 
matchers  to  the  water. 

For  the  tiny  tackle  aficionado, 
midge-feeding  trout  are  commonplace 


virtually  year-round.  One  fanatic  1 
know  claims  good  success  with  a size 
28  midge  pattern  that  he  calls  simply 
the  “white  dot,”  because  it’s  so  small  it 
looks  like  a tiny  white  speck  on  the 
water  if  you  can  see  it  at  all. 

Terrestrials  and  techniques 

Terrestrials  offer  superb  fishing  on 
the  Breeches  from  April  through 
October.  One  of  my  favorite  strategies 
for  fishing  this  stream  is  to  park  at 
Allenberry  and  fish  both  shores  of  the 
long,  flat  pool  that  runs  upstream 
from  here.  Rather  than  getting  in  and 
wading,  however,  I find  it  more 
effective  to  stalk  stealthily  along  the 
banks,  trying  to  spot  the  risers  that 
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Roll  cast  them  with  a snap  of  the 
wrist  and  let  the  flies  land  with  a tiny 
“plop”  behind  or  to  the  side  of  the 
riser.  This  seems  to  catch  the  trout  by 
surprise  and  elicits  a charging, 
instinctive  strike  on  many  occasions. 

A bug  thrown  above  the  fish  has  a 
much  poorer  chance  of  drawing  a 
take,  because  the  fish  has  more  time 
for  a cautious,  skeptical  examination 
of  the  fly  as  it  floats  into  his  feeding 
lane. 

For  this  bank  fishing  with  roll  casts 
cork  beetles  and  the  McMurray  Ant 
work  well,  as  do  turkey  quill  and  cork 
caterpillars.  Of  course,  if  there’s 
sufficient  room  for  backcasting  to  dry 
fur  and  feather  flies,  or  if  you  choose 


hang  near  the  shoreline  beneath 
overhanging  trees,  sipping  in  land 
insects.  Extreme  caution  is  needed  in 
this  approach  because  the  fish  are 
worked  over  heavily  and  are  quite 
wary. 

When  1 spot  a riser,  I use  some 
rather  unorthodox  techniques  on  him. 
“Normal”  casting  is  just  about  out  of 
the  question  when  fishing  from  the 
banks  like  this,  because  the  dense 
shoreline  foliage  snags  the  backcast 
every  time.  A roll  cast  works  best,  but 
this  cast  doesn’t  allow  you  to  swish 
the  fly  through  the  air  to  dry  it,  so  I 
use  either  deer  hair  or  cork 
terrestrials,  which  remain  buoyant 
without  false  casting. 
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to  wade,  traditional  patterns  such  as 
the  black  fur  ant  in  sizes  18  or  20  and 
cinnamon  ants  in  sizes  22  and  24  work 
very  well. 

Pennsylvania  routes  1 74,  223,  34, 
and  74,  accessible  off  1-8 1 just  south 
of  Carlisle,  all  cross  this  long,  winding 
trout  stream.  To  reach  the  catch-and- 
release  stretch,  take  Rt.  34  south  from 
1-81  to  Rt.  174.  Go  east 
approximately  four  miles,  just  past 
Boiling  Springs  to  Allenberry. 

Parking  is  available  here. 

• Recommended  flies— Sulphur  lb- 
18,  Hendrickson  12-14,  Bluewinged 
Olive  18-20,  caddis  14-20,  White  Fly 
12-14,  white  midge  14-28,  stone  fly 
nymph  6-12,  marabou  streamer  4-12, 


r 
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This  fat  Failing  Spring  rainbow  trout  took  a size 
.M  Stone  fly  nymph. 


sculpin  6-12,  cork  beetle  12-18, 
McMurray  Ant  12-18,  black  and 
cinnamon  ants  14-24,  Letort  Cricket 
10-14,  and  Turkey  Quill  Caterpillar 
8-12. 

Big  Spring  Creek 

Big  Spring,  though  less  than  a 
dozen  miles  from  the  Yellow 
Breeches,  is  an  entirely  different 
stream.  It’s  much  smaller,  making 
wading  unnecessary  in  most  stretches. 
A true  spring  creek,  it’s  also  much 
richer  in  food  life,  with  dense  aquatic 
weed  growth  and  populations  of  sow 
bugs  and  scuds. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  projects 
the  Fish  Commission  has  embarked 


on  in  recent  years  has  been  the  effort 
to  restore  the  naturally  reproducing 
native  brook  trout  population  in  this 
stream.  Predation  on  young  brookies 
by  big  browns  and  rainbows  had  cut 
deeply  into  native  brook  trout 
numbers  in  recent  decades.  The 
Commission  took  several  steps  to 
rectify  the  problem,  including 
electroshocking  and  periodic  removal 
of  all  brown  and  rainbow  trout  from 
the  Big  Spring  headwaters  and  the 
erection  of  a wooden  barrier  at  the 
old  Thomas  Dam  site,  to  prevent 
browns  and  rainbows  from  returning 
to  this  special  area  for  brookies. 

The  brook  trout  are  now  doing 
well,  with  a population  of  several 
hundred  above  this  barrier.  Below  the 
barrier,  browns  and  rainbows 
maintain  wild  populations  and 
regularly  cough  up  fish  in  the  20-inch 
to  24-inch  range  to  skilled  fishermen. 
One  friend  of  mine  spent  five  days 
fishing  this  part  of  the  stream  and 
only  took  six  fish.  Yet,  every  one 
measured  over  20  inches! 

Where  the  trout  on  the  Breeches  are 
quite  visible,  on  Big  Spring  you  have 
to  hunt  for  your  fish,  particularly  on 
the  lower  brown  and  rainbow  stretch. 
Polaroid  sunglasses  and  a hat  with  a 
brim  are  indispensable  aids.  Once  you 
take  the  pains  to  locate  a trout  in  this 
lower  water,  however,  it’s  likely  to  be 
a dandy.  Brookies  are  more  easily 
pinpointed  in  the  upper  water,  though 
many  of  them  also  hang  deep  out  of 
sight,  or  partially  hidden  beneath  a 
tuft  of  weed  or  leaning  willow  branch. 

Due  to  the  density  of  subsurface 
fare.  Big  Spring’s  trout  don’t  have  to 
rise  much.  They  do  a lot  of  their 
feeding  by  burrowing  into  the  weed 
growth  and  gobbling  down  the  sow 
bugs  and  other  assorted  tidbits  that 
they  shake  loose.  Roll  casting  patterns 
imitating  cress  bugs  and  scuds  is 
probably  the  most  potent  technique 
for  day-in,  day-out  fishing.  Patterns  in 
sizes  12-20  work  best  of  all.  The 
Adams,  blue-dun  palmer  fly, 
cinnamon  ant,  and  midge  pupae  all 
draw  delicate  sipping  takes  when 
presented  on  7X  and  8X  tippets.  It’s 
heady  sport,  but  this  is  not  the  type  of 
trout  fishing  recommended  for 
someone  unlimbering  his  fly  rod  for 
the  first  time.  It’s  a challenging 
stream,  and  it  can  be  richly 
rewarding  but  only  for  the 
dedicated. 


To  reach  Big  Spring,  take  the 
Newville  Exit,  Rt.  223  off  1-81  south 
of  Carlisle.  Go  south  on  US  1 1 and 
watch  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  sign  on  the  right,  a few 
miles  down  the  road.  Take  a right 
here  and  this  road  leads  to  the  stream. 
The  trophy  trout  area,  where  two  fish  a 
day  over  15  inches  may  be  kept,  is 
located  from  100  feet  below  the  source 
of  Big  Spring  downstream  to  Strohm 
Dam. 

• Recommended  flies — Black  and 
cinnamon  ants,  and  hot-orange  ants 
20-26,  Black  Gnat  22-24,  blue  dun 
palmer  fly  22-26,  Adams  22-24,  gray 
and  olive  midge  pupae  24-28,  shrimp 
and  scuds  12-22,  and  sculpin  6-12. 

Falling  Spring  Run 

Stocking  was  discontinued  on  the 
specially  managed  stretch  of  Falling 
Spring  Run  some  years  back,  and  for 
the  serious  fisherman  it  was  a 
welcome  change  in  policy  by  the  Fish 
Commission.  This  little  limestone  gem 
is  unusual  because  it  is  one  of  the  few 
spring  creeks  in  the  East  to  have  a 
wild  population  of  the  landlocked 
Shasta  River  strain  of  rainbows. 

These  trout  lack  the  strong  migratory 
instincts  of  most  eastern  rainbows  that 
have  evolved  from  steelhead  lines. 

Much  of  the  resurgence  in  the  wild 
trout  populations  can  be  at  least 


The  McMurray  Ant  is  a productive 
pattern  for  all  these  limest oners. 
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partly  attributed  to  stream 
improvement  work.  The  Falling 
Spring  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited 
narrowed  the  channel  on  a meadow 
stretch  of  water  that  had  been 
virtually  devoid  of  fish  up  to  that 
time.  Their  effort  increased  the  stream 
How  and  oxygen  content  and  also 
reduced  harmful  siltation.  The  result 
was  that  over  250  rainbow  fingerlings 
were  found  in  the  area  the  next  year 
from  a successful  spawn. 

Nymph  and  streamer  fishermen 
take  trout  on  Falling  Spring,  but  it’s 
the  dry  fly  that  offers  the  most 
intriguing  sport  on  this  gentle  stream. 
Hatches  of  mayflies  are  very  good, 
with  different  species  emerging 
regularly  from  March  through 
December.  There  is  even  sporadic 
hatching  activity  through  the  dead  of 
winter  on  warm,  sunny  days. 


Mayflies 

The  earliest  mayflies  to  appear  are 
generally  the  olives  (Baetis).  There  are 
several  different  broods  of  this  fly, 
and  the  brownish-green  ones  with 
smoky  gray  wings  can  appear  during 
spring,  summer,  and  fall.  March  and 
April,  and  then  October  in  the  fall,  are 
the  best  months  for  the  olives.  Days 
with  heavy  drizzle  bring  about  the 
most  fly  activity  with  this  species.  The 
best  styles  for  this  mayfly,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  others  that  hatch  on 
Falling  Spring,  are  either  parachute 
patterns  or  the  thorax-hackled  fly. 

For  the  olives,  sizes  18  and  20  are 
best. 

Sulphurs  follow  soon  after  the 
olives,  often  overlapping  them  in 
April  and  continuing  through  June. 
Several  species  are  present  ranging  in 
size  from  14  to  18.  They  feature 


yellowish-olive  or  yellowish-orange 
bodies  and  pale  bluish-gray  to  deep- 
slate  wings.  Hatching  occurs  primarily 
in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening 
hours,  unless  the  weather  is  cloudy, 
which  speeds  things  up  a bit. 

The  third  important  mayfly  hatch 
on  Falling  Spring  is  the  tiny  black  and 
white  insect  know  as  Tricorythodes. 
This  is  one  of  the  smallest  mayflies,  at 
3mm,  but  it  hatches  in  such  incredible 
numbers  most  mornings  from  July 
through  November  that  it  almost 
always  draws  trout  topside.  The  flies 
are  so  thick  in  some  backwater  eddies 
that  the  fish  can  literally  open  their 
mouths  and  scoop  in  three  or  four 
insects  at  a time. 

Catching  feeding  fish 

Needless  to  say,  these  great 
numbers  of  naturals  make  for 


You  can  get  good  brook  trout  action  in  winter  on  Big  Spring. 
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This  selection  of  cork  beetles  is  very  effective  on 
trout  in  the  Yellow  Breeches. 


demanding  fishing.  It’s  imperative  that 
you  study  the  feeding  rhythm  of  the 
trout  you’re  trying  for,  so  that  your  fly 
floats  over  it  precisely  when  the  fish  is 
ready  to  come  up  and  sip  in  another 
“Trico.”  It’s  also  necessary  to  put  the 
fly  exactly  over  the  fish’s  feeding  lane. 
With  so  many  insects  in  the  water,  the 
trout  aren’t  about  to  move  six  inches 
out  of  their  way  to  grab  your  bug. 

Other  “musts”  for  successfully 
fishing  this  hatch  are  refined  tippets 
and  tiny  imitations.  Some  anglers  use 
size  22  patterns,  but  you’ll  draw  more 
takes  with  24s  and  26s.  Tippets  of  7X 
and  8X  are  best. 

Most  of  the  feeding,  which  typically 
commences  at  about  8:30  or  9:30  a.m., 
centers  on  the  Tricorylhodes  spinners, 
the  imagoes  that  return  to  the  water 
to  mate  in  huge,  glistening  silver 
clouds  of  flies.  A good  pattern  can  be 
tied  with  just  a few  spread  fibers  of 
hackle  for  the  tail,  a mole  fur  body, 
and  sparse  polypropylene  wings  tied 
spent. 

Terrestrial  fishing  is  also  great  on 
Falling  Springs.  It  often  takes  up  the 
slack  over  those  long  periods  of  the 
day  when  no  hatches  of  insects  are 
coming  off.  Earliest  of  the  naturals  to 
make  their  appearance  are  the  ants, 
and  imitations  of  them  can  be 
productive  from  late  March  all  the 
way  into  November.  Cinnamon 
patterns  in  sizes  18-24  and  black  ants 
in  sizes  16-20  are  best. 

One  of  the  most  telling  ant  patterns 
for  this  spring  creek  consists  of  a body 
of  black  dubbed-on  fur  in  two 
separate  oval  humps  and  three  or  four 
strands  of  black  deer  hair  tied  in  at 
the  “waist”  to  form  legs. 

Beetles  are  abundant  along  the 
shores  of  this  stream.  Cork  and  deer 
hair  patterns  fished  with  a splat,  or 
fur-and-feather  palmered  hackle  flies 


fished  daintily  in  midstream  to  risers 
can  draw  husky  fish  to  the  net.  Sizes 
10-22  work  at  different  times,  with 
some  of  the  biggest  fish  falling  for 
those  huge  10s  and  12s  that  many 
people  mistakenly  believe  are 
inappropriate  for  limestone  creeks. 

Grasshoppers  and  crickets, 
members  of  the  Orthoptera  order, 
also  draw  big  fish  to  the  surface  from 
July  through  October.  Sizes  10-16  are 
good  for  imitating  these  large,  chunky 
insects. 

To  reach  the  catch-and-release 
waters  of  Falling  Spring,  take  the  US 
30  exit  for  Chambersburg.  Go  east 
and  take  the  first  road  to  your  right, 
only  a few  hundred  feet  off  1-81.  The 
first  two  roads  to  the  left  off  this  road 
lead  to  the  stream. 

• Recommended  flies— Shrimp  or 
scud  12-20,  sculpin  4-10,  Bluewinged 
olive  18-20,  Sulphur  14-18, 
Tricorythodes  22-26,  Crowe  Beetle  10- 
16,  cork  beetle  14-20,  black,  cinnamon 
and  hot-orange  ants  16-22,  Hair 
Cricket  12,  hopper  12,  olive  midge 
pupae  22-24,  and  leafhopper  18-22. 

Letort  Spring  Run 

The  Letort  is  a legendary  stream. 
The  mystique  with  which  people 
infuse  this  creek  apparently  scares  a 
lot  of  anglers  off,  for  it  rarely  draws 
much  pressure — in  spite  of  offering 
some  of  the  best  trout  fishing  in  the 
East.  Granted,  the  fishing  for  these 
deep,  chocolate-colored  browns  and 
occasional  rainbows  isn’t  easy.  But  if 
you  can  cast  accurately  to  40  feet, 
keep  your  backcast  high  and  free  of 
the  tall  weed  growth  surrounding  the 
stream,  and  approach  the  water 
cautiously,  chances  are  you  can  tie 
into  a good  brown  or  two  here. 

The  fishing  is  tough,  but  not  that 
tough.  And  the  trout  are  dandies- 


plenty  in  the  12-inch  to  18-inch  class, 
plus  the  possibility  of  a five-pounder 
or  10-pounder  to  spice  things  up. 

Approach  to  the  stream 

Caution  in  one’s  approach  to  the 
water  is  crucial  when  fishing  the 
Letort.  This  is  a small  stream,  and  the 
trout  are  extremely  skittish.  Walk 
quietly,  stay  well  back  and  to  the  side 
of  where  the  suspected  fish  lies,  and 
crouch  or  kneel  as  you  approach  the 
casting  position. 

Due  to  the  skittish  nature  of  the 
fish,  locals  have  learned  that  the  best 
way  to  catch  them  is  to  wait  patiently 
for  trout  to  show  themselves  by  rising 
or  by  furrowing  the  water  in  quest  of 
a cress  bug  or  nymph.  After  watching 
a stretch  for  10  or  15  minutes,  you 
should  pinpoint  the  location  of  several 
fish,  which  you  can  then  try  for. 

The  fish  you  observe  will  often  be 
rooting  in  the  thick  beds  of  elodea 
and  watercress  in  search  of  shrimp 
and  cress  bugs.  The  trout  knock  these 
small,  aquatic  animals  free  of  the 
plants  with  shudders  of  their  muscular 
bodies,  then  ease  downstream  to 
collect  the  free-floating  morsels. 
Patterns  such  as  Dave’s  Shrimp  and 
cress  bug  imitations  in  sizes  14-20  can 
be  roll  cast  to  sighted  fish  to  keep  the 
fly  saturated  and  deliveries  accurate. 
This  fishing  continues  right  through 
much  of  the  winter,  offering  a fine 
break  for  the  angler  who  gets  a 
premature  case  of  spring  fishing  fever 
on  a January  or  February  afternoon. 
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Letort  hatches  and  terrestrials 

Mayfly  hatches  aren’t  spectacular 
on  the  Letort,  but  occasionally  there 
are  good  numbers  of  sulphurs  and 
olives  on  the  water  that  draw  8-inch 
to  16-inch  fish  topside.  Parachute  or 
thorax  Sulphurs  in  sizes  16-20  and 
Olives  in  sizes  18-20  work  best  when 
these  insects  are  hatching. 

Terrestrials  offer  the  best  dry  fly 
opportunities  on  the  Letort.  As  on  the 
other  limestone  streams,  ants  are  the 
first  land  insect  to  make  their 
appearance,  drawing  surface  rises  by 
early  April.  These  workhorse 
patterns — cinnamon  ants  in  sizes  lb- 
22  and  blacks  in  sizes  14-18 
probably  account  for  as  many  surface- 
caught  trout  on  this  stream  as  any 
other  pattern  from  spring  through  fall. 

By  mid-August,  the  first  flights  of 
winged  mating  ants  begin  peppering 
the  water  on  still,  muggy  days.  These 
flying  ant-falls  can  stimulate  frenzied 
feeding  on  occasion.  The  angler  with  a 


close  imitation  of  the  winged  naturals 
is  in  for  some  good  sport  on  those 
warm,  sunny  afternoons  when  ants  get 
the  urge  to  procreate. 

Beetle  patterns  produce  well  on  the 
Letort,  even  though  the  heavy 
infestations  of  Japanese  beetles  found 
along  the  stream  during  years  past  are 
no  longer  present  (much  to  the  delight 
of  the  gardeners!).  Hoppers  and 
crickets  in  sizes  10-14  work  well  from 
July  through  October.  Grasshoppers 
are  best  during  the  bright,  midday 
hours,  particularly  if  there’s  a bit  of 
breeze  blowing  the  insects  into  the 
water.  Crickets  are  deadly  patterns  at 
dawn  and  dusk.  When  swirls  of  gray 
mist  rise  off  the  water  the  furtive 
naturals  fill  the  air  with  their  steely 
chirping. 

One-and-a-half  miles  of  the  Letort 
are  classified  as  catch-and-release 
waters,  with  no  creeling  of  trout 
permitted.  This  stretch  is  located  from 
300  yards  above  the  bridge  on  T-481, 


downstream  to  the  Reading  Railroad 
Bridge  at  Letort  Spring  Park  in 
Carlisle.  The  upper  part  of  the 
specially  managed  water  can  be 
reached  by  taking  the  Rt.  34  South 
exit  (Hanover  St.)  off  1-81  at  Carlisle. 
Drive  south  for  less  than  a mile,  then 
go  left  on  Bonnybrook  Road,  which 
leads  to  the  Letort. 

• Recommended  flies— Sculpin  4-10, 
cress  bug  and  scud  1 2-20,  olive  and 
gray  midge  pupae  18-24,  Jassid  18-22, 
Letort  Cricket  10-14,  Letort  Hopper 
10-14,  winged  ants  16-24,  black  ant 
14-18,  cinnamon  or  hot  orange  ant  18- 
22,  No-name  midge  22-24,  Sulphur 
16-20,  and  Blue-winged  olive  18-20. 


Gerald  Alrny  is  a Hunting  and  Fishing 
Editor  o/’Sports  Afield.  The  author 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  expert 
assistance  with  this  work  of  the  Fish 
Commission  Law  Enforcement  and 
Fisheries  divisions. 
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The  LAW  and  YOU 


by  Dennis  Guise 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  considered  several 
new  regulations  at  its  July  1984  meeting  in  Harrisburg. 
These  regulations  will,  if  adopted  as  proposed,  take 
effect  in  1985. 

One  of  the  main  proposals  considered  by  the  Fish 
Commission  is  a new  system  of  guidelines  for  initiating 
action  to  suspend,  revoke,  or  deny  a person’s  fishing 
license,  special  permit,  or  boat  operating  privilege. 

Under  current  practice,  license  and  privilege 
revocation  cases  are  started  when  a law  enforcement  officer 
recommends  such  action  after  a person  has  been  convicted 
or  has  acknowledged  guilt  of  a fishing  or  boating  violation. 
The  new  proposed  system  will  provide  uniform  statewide 
guidelines  on  when  such  actions  should  be  initiated  by 
establishing  a point  system  for  various  fishing  and  boating 
violations.  The  new  proposed  regulation  does  not  change 
the  mandatory  action  to  revoke  boat  operating  privileges 
for  persons  who,  under  circumstances  described  in  state 
law,  refuse  a chemical  test  to  determine  the  alcohol  or 
controlled  substance  content  of  their  blood,  or  who  are 
convicted  of  operating  a watercraft  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  or  controlled  substances. 


Other  new  regulations  considered  at  the  July  meeting 
include: 

• A ban  on  the  use  of  gasoline-powered  generators  to 
power  electric  motors  on  boats  operating  on  Fish 
Commission  lakes. 

• A new  section  on  resident  and  nonresident  fishing 
licenses  defining  who  is  a “bona  fide  resident”  of 
Pennsylvania  for  purposes  of  purchasing  a resident  fishing 
license. 

• A regulation  on  temporary  boat  registration  issuing 
agents. 

• A regulation  on  extended  trout  season  for  private  clubs. 
The  Fish  Commission  also  jointly  adopted  regulations 

with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health  on  chemical 
test  procedures  under  the  new  Drunk  Boating  Law  (Act 
1984-68).  These  regulations  took  effect  on  July  30,  1984. 

If  you  have  questions  about  Fish  Commission  fishing 
and  boating  regulations,  or  if  you  want  more  information, 
write  to:  Regulations,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  The  Fish 
Commission  welcomes  your  comments,  suggestions, 
objections  and  ideas  about  its  fishing  and  boating 
regulations.  If  you  wish  to  make  comments  or  raise 
objections,  write  to  the  Fish  Commission  at  the  same 
address. 


Dennis  Guise  is  the  Fish  Commission’s  chief  counsel. 


Calvin  J.  Kern 
Reappointed 

Calvin  J.  Kern,  of  Whitehall, 
Pennsylvania,  was  reappointed  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  on 
June  12  by  Governor  Thornburgh. 
Serving  as  Commissioner  for  the  8th 
District,  Kern  represents  Schuykill, 
Berks,  Chester,  Northampton,  Lehigh, 
Bucks,  Montgomery.  Philadelphia, 
and  Delaware  counties. 

Kern  was  first  appointed  to  the 
Commission  by  Governor  Shaffer  in 
1968  and  was  elected  vice  president  of 
the  Commission  in  1970.  Elected 
president  in  1971,  he  held  the  position 
for  a period  of  one  year.  He  was 
reappointed  to  the  Commission  in 
1976  by  Governor  Shapp  and  elected 
vice  president  in  1981  and  president  in 
1982.  His  reappointment  by  Governor 
Thornburgh  on  June  12th  makes  him 
the  longest  consecutive  serving 
Commissioner  in  Commission  history. 

A long-time  conservationist. 
Commissioner  Kern  has  been  active  in 
sportsmen's  organizations  in  Lehigh 
County  and  southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  fished  all  over 
the  United  States  from  Florida  to  the 


Marmachi  in  Canada.  Kern  is 
currently  director  of  finance  for  the 
Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties 
Authority. 

As  chairman  of  the  Commission’s 
Finance  and  Budget  Committee,  Kern 
is  concerned  with  the  continued  rise  of 
inflation.  “The  Fish  Commission  has 
always  been  a prudent  agency,”  Kern 
stated,  “and  I am  sure  that  with 
cooperation  of  staff  and  all 
Commission  employees,  we  will 
continue  to  keep  expenditures  in  line.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
consists  of  10  members  who  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate. 


According  to  the  National 
Marine  Manufacturers  Association, 
Americans  own  some  6 million 
canoes  at  an  average  cost  in  1 983  of 
S392  each.  In  the  largest  age  group 
of  canoeists,  about  one-fifth  the 
total,  are  those  who  are  30-34  years 
old.  More  than  70  percent  of  canoe 
owners  are  married,  and  more  than 
75  percent  own  single-family 
homes. 

Now,  guess  where  the  heaviest 
concentration  of  canoeists  is  in  the 
United  States.  Right  the  Middle- 
Atlantic  and  East-North-Central 
areas  are  tops  with  Pennsylvania 
and  Wisconsin  regional  winners. 
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Fish-for-Free  Day 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
has  rescheduled  Fish-for-Free  Day. 
The  event  will  be  held  to  coincide  with 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  on 
September  22,  and  the  Commission’s 
plans  include  seminars  throughout  the 
state. 

According  to  Ralph  W.  Abele, 
executive  director  of  the  Commission, 
plans  for  Fish-for-Free  Day  remain 


similar  to  those  that  were  scheduled 
earlier  this  year.  “We  may  have  to 
change  some  of  the  seminar  sites  to 
assure  good  fishing  for  the 
participants.  Some  lakes  provide 
better  angling  in  the  spring,  while 
others  hit  their  peak  in  the  fall,”  Abele 
said. 

Governor  Thornburgh  signed  into 
law  Act  88  (House  bill  1887) 
authorizing  the  Commission  to  waive 
fishing  license  requirements  for  up  to 
two  days  per  year.  The  Commission 


chose  to  hold  one  Fish-for-Free  Day 
in  1984  and  hopes  to  make  it  an 
annual  event. 

“The  interest  in  the  day  is 
phenomenal,”  Abele  said.  “Tackle  has 
been  donated  by  Shimano,  Daiwa, 
Garcia,  Zebco,  Mr.  Twister,  The 
Gaines  Popper  Company,  Berkley, 
Jerry  Sporting  Goods,  and  Oscar 
Robbins.  Because  of  such  donations, 
we  will  have  the  loaner  rods,  lures, 
bobbers,  hooks,  and  other  tackle  at 
the  sites  for  use  by  the  participants.” 
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Late  September  is  the  time  to  collect 
goldenrod  galls  for  your  ice  Fishing  in  the 
winter.  The  galls  that  form  on  the  stems  of 
the  common  goldenrod  harbor  a grub  that 
works  great  as  a panfish  bait  when  ice 
Fishing.  Store  them  in  a cool,  dry  place 
and  open  them  with  a knife  only  when 
you’re  ready  to  bait  a hook. 

Anglers  tip  their  lures  with  bait  in  the 
fall  to  attract  Fish  that  might  be  sluggish 
and  otherwise  ignore  lures.  One  way  to  do 
this  with  jigs  and  minnows  is  to  hook  the 
minnow  through  the  lips  upside  down. 
When  the  jig  hangs  in  the  water,  the 
minnow  struggles  to  turn  right  side  up  and 
thus  wiggles  more  than  it  would  normally, 
attracting  more  Fish  and  more  hits. 

With  colder  weather  some  aquatic 
weeds  begin  to  die,  and  lures  or  hooks 
might  catch  drifting  weed  particles.  Check 
your  lures  often  to  remove  any  such 
weeds.  Fish  don’t  often  hit  lures  with 
fouled  hooks. 


Late  September  is  an  excellent  time  for 
carp  and  catFishing  in  Pennsylvania  rivers, 
because  both  species  school  in  deep  holes 
at  this  time.  The  dark  bodies  of  catFish  are 
easy  to  spot  in  the  clear  waters  of  shallow 
rivers  as  you  motor  slowly  upstream.  Fish 
above  these  large  schools  with  your 
favorite  catFish  or  carp  bait  for  some 
excellent  fall  Fishing  action. 

Fall  trout  Fishing  requires  different  flies 
than  those  used  in  the  spring.  By  now, 
most  of  the  aquatic  hatches  are  over  and 
the  trout  are  more  likely  to  take  nymphs 
along  with  a host  of  terrestrial  insects  such 
as  jassids,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  and 
beetles.  Heavily  hackled  flies,  skittered  on 
the  surface  in  a cross-stream  or 
downstream  cast,  also  entice  hits  from 
otherwise  wary  trout. 


Fall  leaves  in  the  water  can  be  a hindrance 
when  Fishing,  but  they  can  also  help  land 
more  trout.  When  trout  Fishing,  hook  a 
fly,  lure,  or  bait  to  a leaf  to  drift  it  under 
an  overhanging  bank  or  into  another 
inaccessible  spot  that  you  could  not  reach 
earlier  in  the  season.  The  leaf  will  be 
accepted  as  natural  by  the  trout,  and  the 
fly  or  lure  can  be  jerked  free  at  the  right 
time  to  drift  into  otherwise  unFished  water. 
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Notes  from 
the  Streams 


Going  too  far 

Deputy  Waterways  Conservation 
Officer  Everett  McCullough  and  1 were 
patrolling  the  night  before  the  opening 
of  trout  season.  We  arrived  at  Duman’s 
Dam  at  1 1 :30  p.m.  and  saw  a canoe  on 
the  dam  near  the  spillway.  Thinking 
that  we  had  some  early  fishing  going  on, 
we  found  out  that  the  individual  was 
out  at  this  time  because  he  knew  there 
would  be  a lot  of  boats  on  the  dam  and 
he  wanted  a good  spot,  believe  it  or 
not. — Robert  L.  Kish,  Waterways  Con- 
servation Officer,  Cambria  County 

Where’s  the  enjoyment? 

During  the  opening  day  of  trout 
season  District  Game  Protector  Rick 
Kreider  and  I were  checking  some  fisher- 
men on  Killbuck  Run,  when  one  dis- 
gruntled angler  was  unhappy  because 
he  did  not  catch  a trout  or  have  his 
limit.  I looked  at  my  watch  and  it  was 
only  8:23  a.m.,  23  minutes  into  the 
season,  and  this  guy  was  mad  at  the 
world.  What  happened  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  being  out  all  day  and  enjoying 
the  great  outdoors? — Robert  L.  Kish, 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer, 
Cambria  County 

Photography  field  day 

Every  sportsman  has  his  favorite 
program  of  the  Fish  and  Game  commis- 
sions. I recently  traveled  through  four 
or  five  miles  of  state  gamelands  on  my 
way  to  a Fish  Commission-owned  lake. 
From  the  time  1 left  the  hard  road  and 
returned  there  five  hours  later  1 saw 
three  scaup,  20  bufflehead,  1 2 mallards, 
two  black  ducks,  three  loons,  12  geese, 
two  of  which  were  nesting,  and  several 
unidentified  ducks.  1 also  watched  three 
or  four  osprey,  one  of  which  took  a fish 
while  I observed.  After  putting  the 
canoe  back  on  top  of  the  van  and 
heading  back  out  to  the  road  I saw  nine 
deer,  two  male  grouse,  a black  bear,  and 
four  gobblers.  All  this  added  up  to  the 
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best  day  of  wildlife  photography  and 
sightings  1 have  ever  had,  all  on  our 
state-owned  game  lands  and  Fish  Com- 
mission lakes. — Robert  Steiner,  Water- 
ways Conservation  Officer,  southern 
Luzerne  County 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes 

While  on  patrol  along  Pine  Creek  a 
week  before  trout  season.  Deputy  Water- 
ways Conservation  Officer  Gary  Atkin- 
son and  I saw  a man  and  his  four-year- 
old  son  fishing.  We  approached  them, 
and  while  Officer  Atkinson  informed 
the  father  that  it  was  illegal  to  fish  the 
stream,  1 tried  to  explain  to  the  boy  that 
he  had  to  wait  a week  before  he  could 
fish  here.  The  father  told  Gary  that  he 
knew  that  trout  season  was  closed,  but 
that  he  was  only  fishing  for  bass,  and 
hadn’t  even  had  a nibble.  1 happened  to 
ask  junior  if  he  had  caught  any  fish,  and 
he  replied,  “No,  but  my  dad  did!  Would 
you  like  to  see  it?”  He  then  walked 
about  100  feet  down  the  creek  to  a 
carefully  concealed  plastic  bucket  with 
a 15-inch  rainbow  trout  swimming 
around  in  it.  You  should  have  seen  the 
look  on  dad’s  face  when  junior  proudly 
carried  the  bucket  up  to  the  bank  to 
show  off  his  father’s  fish. — Don  Kingery, 
Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Offi- 
cer, Allegheny  County 

Letort  report 

After  the  disastrous  fish  kill  that 
occurred  in  May  1981  on  the  Letort, 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  stream 
was  doomed.  In  just  three  years  the 
Letort  has  bounced  back  as  strong  as 
ever.  In  a three-night  fishing  spree  last 
June,  I hooked  and  landed  27  brown 
trout  ranging  from  six  inches  to  14 
inches.  If  you  have  written  off  this 
stream,  you're  missing  some  of  the  best 
dry  fly  fishing.  Robert  C.  Houser,  Jr., 
Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Offi- 
cer, Cumberland  County 


Warmwater  Inventories 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
plans  to  inventory  an  estimated  30 
lakes  and  a number  of  warmwater 
rivers  this  summer  and  fall  as  it 
continues  to  develop  the  new 
management  program.  Operation 
FUTURE.  In  keeping  with  the  plan  of 
“resource-first  management,”  the 
Commission  will  use  data  gathered  in 
the  surveys  to  develop  and  fine  tune 
the  management  of  the  warmwater 
species  within  the  Commonwealth. 

According  to  Rickalon  L.  Hoopes, 
warmwater  unit  leader  for  the 
Commission,  “While  a large  variety  of 
fish  will  be  surveyed.  Commission 
biologists  will  target  species  such  as 
the  largemouth  bass,  musky,  and 
walleye.  We  are  especially  interested 
in  the  impact  of  the  year-round  season 
on  smallmouths,”  Hoopes  said. 

Similar  to  the  inventory  conducted 
on  trout  waters  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  before  the 
implementation  of  Operation 
FUTURE,  the  warmwater  inventory 
will  give  Commission  biologists  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  warmwater 
fisheries  throughout  the  state.  But 
according  to  Hoopes,  “It  will  take  at 
least  three  to  four  years  to  inventory 
the  lakes  that  we  manage.” 

As  part  of  the  inventory,  the 
Commission  expects  to  take  a look  at 
the  relationship  of  angler  pressure  and 
harvest.  “Because  most  of  the  species 
in  our  warmwater  program  are 
maintained  by  natural  reproduction, 
angler  harvest  is  of  particular  interest 
to  us,”  Hoopes  said. 

According  to  Richard  Snyder,  chief 
of  the  Commission’s  Fisheries 
Management  Section,  some  of  the 
waters  scheduled  for  inventory  this 
year  include  the  Susquehanna  River 
from  the  fabridam  at  Sunbury  to 
Holtwood,  Lake  Redman  and  Lake 
Williams  in  York  County,  Rose 
Valley  Lake  in  Lycoming  County, 
Lake  Ontelaunee  in  Berks  County, 
Hammond  Lake  in  Tioga  County,  the 
Monongahela  River  in  Allegheny 
County,  and  French  Creek  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania. 
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Gear  Up 


Careful 
Wading 


After  several  days  of  rain  an 
angler  once  waded  into  a 
swollen,  muddy  stream.  He 
stripped  line  from  his  fly  reel,  false 
casting  and  edging  farther  and  farther 
into  the  turbid  water.  Suddenly,  the 
current  caught  a careless  step  and 
lifted  his  feet  from  beneath  him  in  the 
swift,  high  water.  The  drowned 
angler’s  body  was  recovered  two  days 
later. 

This  grim  scenario  illustrates  the 
dangers  of  wading,  even  for  above- 
average  swimmers  in  good  physical 
condition  as  are  many  wading 
accident  victims.  While  wading 
regulars  may  take  for  granted  some 
matters  of  safety  and  convenience, 
double  checking  your  wading  gear 
and  making  appropriate  changes  can 
increase  your  safety  and  help  you  fish 
more  skillfully.  Here,  then,  are  some 
ideas  on  gearing  up  for  safer,  more 
successful  wading. 

First,  consider  again  the  accident 
victim.  He  drowned  because  he  didn’t 
know  how  to  handle  himself  in  a 
wading  emergency  when  you’re  swept 
off  your  feet  in  a fast  current  and 


brushed  downstream  with  everything 
else. 

This  situation  is  common  early  in 
the  season  and  whenever  waters  are 
higher  than  usual,  or  when  the 
waterway  you’re  fishing  is  deep  and 
swift.  The  victim  drowned  because  he 
tried  to  stand  up  again  in  the  fast 
water,  and  his  foot  became  wrenched 
among  tree  branches,  debris,  and 
rocks  on  the  bottom,  holding  him 
underwater. 

Survival  strategy 

His  chances  for  survival  and  rescue 
would  have  been  much  better  if  he 
had  not  tried  to  stand  up,  but  if  he 
had  floated  downstream  feet-first.  In 
this  way,  he  could  have  better  seen 
where  he  was  headed  and  he  could 
have  avoided  greater  danger  by 
guiding  his  path  with  his  hands  and 
arms.  He  could  possibly  have  grabbed 
a branch  or  other  obstruction,  saving 
himself. 

Another  danger  in  this  situation  is 
the  strainer.  A strainer  is  a tree  that’s 
angled  into  the  water,  “straining” 
objects  from  the  water  passing 
through  the  tree  branches.  Strainers 


are  very  dangerous,  and  very  little 
escapes  their  claws. 

Lesson  learned 

Part  of  safe  wading  includes  using 
equipment  that  fits  properly.  I once 
owned  a pair  of  boot  waders  that  were 
one  full  size  too  large.  While  wading  a 
muddy  river,  1 sank  about  eight  inches 
into  the  bottom’s  mucky,  sucking 
ooze.  After  casting  from  the  same 
position  for  about  20  minutes,  I didn’t 
realize  how  “glued  down”  my  feet 
were,  and  when  1 tried  to  lift  my  left 
boot,  my  foot  pulled  right  out  of  the 
oversized  boot  and  1 toppled  headfirst 
into  the  river’s  goo.  Luckily,  the  water 
was  only  a few  inches  deep  where  1 
outstretched  my  hands,  so  only  my 
pride  was  soaked. 

PFDs 

Still,  an  excellent  piece  of  wading 
equipment  is  a Type  III  personal 
flotation  device.  The  one  I use  is  made 
by  Stearns  and  sells  for  about  $32  in 
the  Cabela’s  catalog  (812-1 3th 
Avenue,  Sidney  NE  69160  free 
catalog).  The  vest  has  four  front 
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pockets  for  stowing  fishing  gear.  The 
Sportsman  Vest  is  a similar  Type  111 
PFD  fishing  vest.  It’s  about  $37  in  the 
Bass  Pro  Shops  catalog  (P.O.  Box 
4046,  Springfield,  MO  65808 — master 
catalog  $2).  The  Omega  Pro  that 
Sears  sells  is  another  Type  111  PFD 
fishing  vest  for  about  $26.  Check  it 
out  in  the  company’s  boating  catalog 
(available  at  the  nearest  Sears  store). 

Another  useful  vest  that’s  more 
comfortable  is  an  inflatable  angler’s 
vest.  These  are  more  expensive  than 
Type  111  PFD  vests — about  $80 — but 


they  look  like  fishing  vests  until  you 
trigger  a replaceable  CO2  cartridge 
that  fills  the  vest  instantly  for  flotation 
(Cabela’s  catalog). 

Boots  and  shoes 

Wading  boots  and  shoes  are 
important,  too.  If  1 had  been  wearing 
boot  waders  that  fit  properly  when  1 
waded  in  that  river  muck,  1 still  would 
have  struggled  out  of  the  bottom  ooze 
with  every  step,  but  I probably  would 
not  have  fallen  in. 

I now  use  latex  rubber  stocking- 


foot  waders  with  top-quality  laced 
wading  shoes.  The  fit  is  excellent.  In 
addition,  the  shoes  give  me  much 
ankle  support,  which  helps  in  both 
ooze  and  slippery  rocks. 

Velcro  boot  closures  are  much  more 
convenient  than  laces,  and  they’re  the 
latest  twist  in  wading  shoes.  Still, 
rocks,  branches,  and  other 
obstructions  could  undo  them,  and  a 
collection  of  dirt,  sand,  and  mud  on 
the  contacts  could  loosen  their  grip. 
That’s  why  you  may  want  to  go  with 
the  laced  wading  shoes. 
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Top-quality  w ading  gear  lets  you  keep  your  mind  mostly  on 
landing  fish,  hut  . . . 

Oops!  Wading  mishaps  endanger  you  and  cause  you  to  lose  fish. 


Carpet  connection 

If  your  waders  or  hip  boots  need 
help  in  holding  the  bottom,  cut  out  to 
the  size  of  your  boot  bottoms  a piece 
of  indoor-outdoor  carpet,  and  with 
contact  cement  glue  the  carpet  on 
your  boot  bottom.  Be  sure  to  apply 
the  glue  to  both  the  carpet  and  the 
boot  bottom,  and  let  the  glue  get  good 
and  sticky  before  bringing  the  two 
together.  They’ll  last  a long  time  and 
give  you  good  traction. 

Some  hip  boots  may  require  one 
piece  for  the  sole  and  another  for  the 
heel.  Also,  if  your  boots  have  those 
metal  cleats,  you’ve  probably 
discovered  by  now  that  they  don’t 
work  well,  so  use  a drill  file  to  flatten 
them,  and  glue  your  carpet  piece  right 
over  the  cleats. 

Staffs 

A wading  staff  is  a constant 
companion  of  nearly  every  expert 
angler  who  wades  large,  swift  streams. 
You  can  purchase  them  from  mail 
order  catalogs,  or  you  may  want  to 
save  some  cash  and  fashion  your  own 
from  an  old  broomstick.  If  you  go  the 
broomstick  route,  drill  an  eighth-inch 
hole  in  the  top  and  run  some  line 
through,  tying  it  in  a tight,  well- 
trimmed  square  knot.  When  you  get 
to  your  fishing  spot,  latch  the  staff 
from  the  rope  loop  onto  your  belt  tor 
safe  keeping.  Be  sure  the  clip  or 
carabiner  you  use  is  attached  to  your 


belt  on  the  downstream  side  of  your 
pants  or  vest. 

Rushing  water,  a fidgety  angler, 
and  a pile  of  stripped  fly  line  can 
create  a tangle  of  line  at  your  feet, 
some  of  which  might  get  caught 
around  your  feet  as  you  maneuver. 
Preventing  this  problem  is  difficult, 
and  when  necessary  I just  live  with  it, 
but  I try  not  to  let  line  pile  up  at  my 
feet  by  using  only  enough  line  for  the 
cast.  Nevertheless,  you  could  use  a 
basket  that  hangs  from  your  front 
into  which  all  your  stripped  fly  line 
falls.  This  item  is  available  in  the 
Orvis  catalog  (The  Orvis  Company, 
Inc.,  Manchester,  VT  05254 — free 
catalog). 

Homework 

Careful  wading  also  involves  some 
research.  Know  the  bottom  makeup 
of  a waterway  you  intend  to  wade. 
Find  out  this  information  from  local 
anglers,  waterways  conservation 
officers,  and  area  bait  and  tackle 
shops. 

For  instance,  some  waterways  look 
so  inviting!  Yet,  long,  shallow  rock 
ledges  often  drop  off  into  6-foot  holes, 
and  unaware  wading  anglers 
frequently  get  dunked.  In  these 
situations,  what  you  don’t  know  can 
hurt  you. 

Consider  also  how  rapidly  water 
levels  in  some  rivers  and  streams  can 
rise.  1 used  to  wade  a stream  that 


flows  from  a reservoir,  where  almost 
daily  the  dam  would  release  a 2-foot 
or  3-foot  wall  of  water,  making  escape 
to  dry  land  hazardous  if  you  didn’t 
hear  it  coming  in  time  to  get  out. 
Knowing  the  schedule  of  water 
releases  was  the  key  to  keeping  dry! 

Wet  wading 

When  air  and  water  temperatures 
are  high  enough,  getting  wet  by 
wading  in  cutoffs  and  shoes  is  the 
ticket  to  angling  comfort.  But  when  I 
first  tried  wet  wading,  I bought  an 
inexpensive  pair  of  canvas  shoes  for  a 
few  bucks  and  wore  them  without 
socks.  I soon  learned  that  I need  more 
support  and  better  protection  against 
rocks  bruising  my  feet  and  toes,  and 
sand  sneaking  into  my  shoes. 

When  1 wade  wet  now,  I stay 
comfortable  and  safe  by  wearing  my 
regular  wading  shoes  with  a pair  of 
heavy  wool  socks. 

All  in  all,  the  low  water  of  fall  is 
inviting  to  wading  anglers,  but  before 
you  wade,  brush  up  on  the  techniques 
and  ideas  that  can  keep  you  safe, 
successful,  and  when  you  want  to 
be  -dry.  [p*] 

When  Art  Michaels  isn't  wading  a 
waterway,  he's  editing  Pennsylvania 
Angler  and  Boat  Pennsylvania 
magazines.  His  favorite  quarries  are 
bass  and  panfish,  and  he  especially 
likes  trying  his  tuck  in  the 
Susquehanna  River. 
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Fayette  County 

Within  an  hour’s  drive  of  over  a million  people  lies  a 
fishing  spot  not  only  unspoiled  but  actually  better  than  it 
was  50  years  ago.  The  Youghiogheny  River,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Somerset  and  Fayette  counties  for  a short 
distance,  then  winding  through  Fayette,  provides  a fabulous 
untapped  fishery.  One  of  the  best  attributes  of  the 
Youghiogheny  is  the  lack  of  accessibility.  Walking  in  or 
floating  are  the  only  ways  you  can  fish  it. 

Confluence  to  Ohiopyle  is  1 1 miles  via  the  Yough,  then 
you  come  to  the  whitewater  stretch  of  the  river,  and  from 
there  it  is  another  14  miles  to  South  Connellsville.  Again, 
other  than  walking  in,  the  only  way  to  fish  this  section  is  by 
floating.  After  the  whitewater  area  of  the  river  there  is  an 
access  area  at  Camp  Carmel.  To  get  there  take  the  Dunbar- 
Ohiopyle  Road  out  of  Dunbar  toward  Ohiopyle.  About  six 
miles  down  this  road  you  make  a left  turn  onto  a dirt  road. 
This  turn  is  just  before  Smally’s  junk  yard.  Follow  this  road 
to  Camp  Carmel,  which  is  an  abandoned  railroad  bed. 

Along  this  14-mile  river  section  you  will  find  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  settings  in  Pennsylvania.  You  can  make 


this  a five-day  float,  two-day,  or  just  float  it  without  fishing 
in  one  day.  At  South  Connellsville  you  must  take  out  and 
either  portage  or  end  your  trip.  The  Western  Pennsylvania 
Water  Authority  has  a dam  here  and  a short  carry  around 
it  is  necessary. 

Below  this  dam  is  a popular  spot  for  walleye  and  trout 
action.  To  get  to  this  area  take  Arch  Street  in  South 
Connellsville  to  the  Anchor  Hocking  Glass  plant,  and  turn 
right  down  the  dirt  road  marked  with  directions  to  the 
South  Connellsville  Treatment  Plant.  A small  parking  lot  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  next  to  the  railroad  tracks. 

The  Connellsville  Yough  Fishermen’s  Association  has  an 
access  area,  which  is  open  to  the  public,  directly  under  the 
Route  1 19  bridge.  Picnic  facilities  and  a ramp,  complete 
with  a 50-car  parking  lot,  make  this  a popular  spot  with 
fishermen. 

Although  the  river  is  managed  as  a warmwater  fishery 
from  the  dam  at  South  Connellsville  downstream,  many 
sportsmen’s  clubs  stock  the  water  with  trout.  The  river  from 
Connellsville  to  the  Westmoreland  County  line  at  Banning 
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Station  is  one  of  the  untapped  fisheries  in  the  state. 

The  stretch  from  Connellsville  to  the  town  of  Dawson  is 
only  about  a 1 '/2-hour  float,  but  if  you  fished,  the  trip  might 
take  all  day.  There  is  good  access  at  Dawson  and  the  next 
town  downriver,  Layton.  Knowledgeable  local  anglers  agree 
that  the  area  around  these  two  towns  is  a hotspot. 

Best  baits  are  crawfish  for  smallmouth  bass, 
nightcrawlers  for  walleye,  and  minnows  for  everything. 
Spinners  produce  well,  especially  the  Terry  Lure,  as  well  as 
quarter-ounce  jointed  floating  Rapalas.  Also  try  purple 
plastic  worms  for  the  bass.  Plugging  at  night  would  be  the 
best  bet  as  far  as  the  time  of  day  goes. 

The  stretch  of  river  between  Dawson  and  Layton  is 
completely  isolated,  and  the  fishing  pressure  is  very  light. 
You  can  pick  up  trout,  smallmouth,  walleye,  sauger, 
muskies,  and  an  assortment  of  panfish  in  this  area. 

Virgin  Run  Lake 

Fayette  County  has  three  impoundments  managed  by  the 
Fish  Commission.  All  allow  only  electric  motors.  Virgin 
Run  Lake  lies  north  of  route  201  on  township  road  701. 

Take  Route  201  west  from  the  town  of  Vanderbilt  to  the 
township  road,  which  has  a sign  directing  you  to  this  35- 
acre  lake.  Although  Virgin  Run  is  known  as  a trout  lake,  it 
is  the  most  underfished  panfish  waterway  in  the  county.  Big 
perch,  crappies,  and  bluegills  are  here. 

Dunlap  Lake  is  59  acres  and  lies  just  south  of  Route  40 
and  west  of  Uniontown.  Largemouth  bass,  walleye,  channel 
catfish,  trout,  and  panfish  are  found  here.  There  is  also  a 
fishing  pier  located  at  this  impoundment. 

The  panfish  hit  well  on  maggots,  and  the  night  fishing  is 
best.  Plugging  at  night  for  bass  is  really  productive.  When 
the  water  temperature  gets  to  60  degrees  in  May,  the 
crappies  go  crazy  over  the  little  Mr.  Twisters.  White  with 
fluttering  tails  in  1 / 16-ounce  and  1 / 8-ounce  with  an  orange 
head  are  deadly.  Good  catches  are  also  taken  with  flies,  a 


lot  of  fishermen  use  spinning  gear  and  put  a bobber  on  the 
line  to  give  it  enough  weight  to  cast  the  fly,  and  they  do 
very  well. 

Greenlick  Lake 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  is  Greenlick  Lake. 

This  100-acre  impoundment  is  located  on  township  road 
825  off  Route  982  west  of  the  town  of  Wooddale,  and  east 
of  Route  119.  It  has  three  picnic  areas  with  pavilions  and  a 
boat  ramp,  and  it  is  known  as  the  best  crappie  lake  in  the 
county. 

As  you  enter  the  road  running  along  the  lake,  there  is  a 
small  marker  explaining  the  origin  of  the  recreation  area. 
Directly  out  from  this,  approximately  30  feet  from  shore,  is 
a hotspot  for  yellow  perch.  Along  the  dam  breast  walleye 
are  taken  with  nightcrawlers,  and  on  the  far  side  of  the 
crappie  hotspot  is  found.  Flies  and  twisters  are  favorite 
lures,  with  maggots  and  minnows  the  choice  in  live  bait. 
Largemouth  bass  are  also  in  the  water  with  no  trout.  This 
leaves  the  water  open  to  panfishing  during  the  closed 
season. 

Indian  Creek 

Fayette  County  has  13  areas  stocked  with  trout,  plus  the 
two  impoundments  and  1 1 brook  trout  streams  tucked 
back  in  the  mountains,  which  are  hike-in  only.  Indian 
Creek  flows  south  along  Route  71 1 and  is  known  for  its  big 
brown  trout.  There  are  holdover  fish  here,  and  fishermen 
complete  with  head  lamps  fish  for  the  big  browns  at  night. 
Back  Creek  is  stocked  and  flows  into  Indian  Creek. 

The  lower  part  of  Indian  Creek  has  some  water  quality 
problems,  but  smallmouth  are  found  at  the  mouth  where  it 
hits  the  Youghiogheny  River.  Big  Sandy  itself  runs  through 
Elliottsville,  which  is  south  of  Route  40  on  Route  381.  Mill 
Run  and  Quebec  Run,  part  of  this  system,  are  fair  trout 
water  until  late  May. 
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Another  good  stream  for  trout  in  the  early  season  is 
Meadow  Run,  which  flows  into  the  Youghiogheny  River  at 
Ohiopyle.  Jonathan  Run  is  reached  by  the  state  park  road 
to  the  raft  take-out  area,  and  it  also  falls  into  this  early 
category.  Worms,  salmon  eggs,  and  minnows  are  the 
favorite  bait  here. 

The  most  famous  stream  in  the  county  is  Dunbar  Creek. 
The  fly-fishing-only  stretch  that  runs  through  State  Game 
Land  51  is  everything  a mountain  trout  stream  should  be. 
Adopted  by  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited  and 
the  Dunbar  Sportsmen’s  Club,  it  is  picture-postcard 
material.  Although  it  is  fly  fishing  only  it  does  get  very 
heavy  fishing  pressure. 

The  Mon 

The  Monongahela  River  forms  the  western  boundary 
between  Fayette,  Greene,  and  Washington  counties.  This 
waterway  has  come  back  from  no  gamefish  able  to  live  in  it, 
just  a few  years  ago,  to  holding  a population  of  bass, 
muskies,  walleye,  sauger,  panfish,  and  now  the  introduction 
of  hybrid  striped  bass.  These  hybrids  have  been  caught  near 
lock  and  dam  number  7,  which  indicate  they  have  taken 
hold  from  the  stocking. 

Bass  tournaments  have  been  held  on  the  Mon  for  three 
years  now,  and  some  of  the  catches  have  surprised  many. 
Around  Brownsville  the  crappie  fishing  is  good,  and  below 
the  dam  nice  stringers  of  walleye  are  taken. 

The  hot  lure  for  walleye  is  the  quarter-ounce  Rapala  in 
silver  and  black.  Anglers  cast  them  into  the  fast  water 
below  the  dam  and  crank  them  back.  Best  times  of  the  year 
are  spring  and  fall. 

Largemouth  bass  in  the  summer  are  found  more  in  the 
backwaters  and  crankbaits  seem  to  be  the  favorite. 
Smallmouth  prefer  the  flow  area  of  the  river,  however. 
Sauger  are  found  clear  up  to  the  state  line  and  are  taken  on 
baits  similar  to  those  used  for  walleye. 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Area  Fisheries  Manager 
Blake  Weirich  thinks  there  is  natural  reproduction  of  the 
walleye  because  they  have  been  found  migrating  up  the 
larger  feeder  streams  along  the  river. 

Fayette  County  may  be  thought  of  as  a mountainous 
part  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  for  diversity  in  fishing  it 
covers  all  bases,  and  has  some  of  the  most  underfished 
waters  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Somerset  County 

Somerset  County  is  truly  trout  fisherman  country,  and 
with  35  stocked  streams  it  leads  Pennsylvania  in  that 
department.  Almost  every  part  of  the  county  has  trout 
water.  But  don’t  forget  the  warmwater  species.  There  is  also 
some  mighty  fine  fishing  for  bass,  walleye,  northerns,  and 
muskies,  plus  great  panfishing. 

Clear  Shade  Creek 

Starting  with  the  trout  streams.  Clear  Shade  Creek  lies  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  county.  This  waterway  is  the 
largest  of  the  Conemaugh  drainage.  It  is  brown  trout  and 
brook  trout  water  and  is  also  stocked  heavily.  A big  piece 
of  it  runs  through  state  forest  lands  and  is  more  of  a walk- 
in  fishery  below  Ogletown  on  Route  56.  It’s  a good  stream 
to  fish  any  time  of  the  year  because  it  has  holdover  trout. 

Clear  Shade  has  a fly-fishing-only  stretch  1 '/>  miles  long 
on  the  section  downstream  from  the  iron  bridge  on  the 
township  road  that  takes  you  to  the  Windber  Water  Dam. 

Worms  are  a favorite  bait  in  the  early  season  on  the  open 
section  of  water,  and  when  summer  rolls  around  the 
Muddler  Minnow  is  one  highly  recommended  fly. 

Laurel  Hill  Creek  accounts  for  20  percent  of  the  trout 
water  in  the  area.  Flowing  out  of  Laurel  Ridge  just  south  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  down  past  Bakersville  at  Route 
31,  and  down  to  Confluence  where  it  meets  the  Youghiogheny 
River,  this  stream  offers  a mixed  bag  of  opportunities. 

At  Bakersville  it  is  slow  and  deep,  and  then  the  gradient 
increases  while  the  water  flows  through  the  state  forest  to 
where  it  enters  the  backwaters  of  Laurel  Hill  Lake.  When 
the  stream  enters  the  state  forest  just  south  of  Bakersville,  a 
2.2-mile  section  has  been  designated  delayed  harvest  artifi- 
cial lures  only. 

There  are  a lot  of  holdover  fish  here.  This  can  be  a very 
good  early  season  stream  with  streamers  and  spinners  the 
best  bets  in  baits.  Then  in  May  it  gets  a nice  hatch  of  caddis 
flies  and  becomes  prime  dry  fly  fishing  water. 

When  the  stream  leaves  the  dam  at  the  outflow  and  con- 
tinues downstream  to  Confluence  it  becomes  big  water  as 
streams  in  this  area  go.  The  best  time  to  fish  this  section  is 
mid-May  to  late  May.  Any  bait  is  good  from  worms  to 
minnows  and  spinners  or  spoons,  plus  of  course,  dry  flies, 
wet  flies,  and  streamers. 

Accessibility  from  the  outflow  to  Route  653  is  very  good. 
Then  downstream  to  the  town  of  Humbert  it  becomes  a 
walk-in  area.  After  Humbert  to  Confluence  it  again  is 
accessible  from  the  road. 

Casselman  River  and  tribs 

The  Southeast  corner  of  the  county  around  Meyersdale 
and  Salisbury  has  some  good  trout  fishing,  but  it  is  limited 
to  stocked  fish.  These  streams  center  around  the  Casselman 
River,  which  is  stocked  from  the  state  line  to  the  town  of 
Boynton.  Almost  every  tributary  in  this  area  is  stocked, 
such  as  Tub  Mill  Run,  Big  Piney,  and  Flaugherty  Creek, 
which  are  upstream  from  Meyersdale.  At  Meyersdale  Elk- 
lick  Creek  runs  right  beside  the  Somerset  County  Fair 
Grounds  and  is  excellent  early  season  fishing.  It  is 
accessible  from  Route  219  at  Somerset  to  Salisbury. 

The  Wills  Creek  drainage  starts  in  Somerset  County  and 
flows  into  Bedford  County.  The  top  6V2  miles  in  Somerset 


plus  all  the  major  tributaries  are  stocked.  Among  these  are 
Brush  Creek  and  Laurel  Run.  Laurel  Run  is  a better 
brookie  stream  and  is  stocked  from  the  Route  160  bridge  to 
the  mouth.  Upstream  from  the  bridge  it  is  wilderness 
fishing. 

A group  of  streams  comes  out  of  Laurel  Ridge  in  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  Some  are  stocked  and  some  aren’t, 
but  all  contain  native  brook  trout  and  they  are  considered 
good  mid-summer  fishing.  If  you  are  hiking  along  the 
Laurel  Hill  Trail  and  drop  down  into  the  headwaters  of  any 
of  the  small  streams  south  of  the  turnpike,  you  could  find 
great  brook  trout  fishing.  Some  of  these  streams  are  Clear 
Run,  Shafer  Run,  Jones  Mill  Run,  and  Allen  Creek,  which 
comes  out  of  the  Seven  Springs  resort  area. 

Lake  fishing  is  also  available  in  Somerset  County.  High 
Point  Lake,  Cranberry  Glade,  and  Somerset  Lake  are 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  waters,  while  Laurel  Hill 
Lake  is  managed  by  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources.  All  permit  electric  motors  only. 

High  Point,  nestled  next  to  the  highest  mountain  in 
Pennsylvania,  Mount  Davis,  is  known  for  its  walleye  and 
panfish.  There  are  some  smallmouth  bass  here,  but  the 
elevation  keeps  the  water  temperature  too  cool  for 
largemouth.  The  best  place  for  walleye  on  the  lake  seems  to 
be  at  the  rock  outcropping  near  the  breast.  Jigs  and 
crawlers  fished  down  the  steep  sides  produce  for  many 
fishermen. 

Cranberry  Glade  Lake  is  actually  on  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  lands  but  it  is  leased  and  managed  by  the  Fish 
Commission.  It  is  a shallow  lake  and  known  for  the 
largemouth  bass  and  good  population  of  black  crappies. 

The  lake  features  very  heavy  cover  with  one  end  dotted 
with  standing  timber.  This  is  typical  largemouth  water.  Fly 
rod  popping  bugs  and  plastic  worms  for  the  bait  caster  are 
preferred  by  many.  The  underwater  vegetation  gets  so 
heavy  in  the  summer  months,  that  you  have  to  hunt  for 
small  pockets  of  open  water  to  fish. 

Somerset  Lake 

Somerset  Lake  is  probably  best  known  for  its  northern 
pike  population.  It  does  produce  some  very  nice 
largemouth  bass  every  year,  and  the  channel  catfish  are  a 
specialty.  The  best  fishing  for  largemouth  is  done  with 
popping  bugs  used  while  wading  out  to  the  weed  patches. 
Big  bass  have  come  out  of  these  pockets.  Catfish  in  the 
10-pound  and  12-pound  class  are  not  uncommon.  The  best 
bait  here  is  seasoned  liver,  smelt,  or  other  stink  baits.  These 
fish  are  predators,  however,  and  will  take  minnows  and 
shiners.  Musky  and  northern  pike  fishermen  have  hooked 
into  some  exciting  action  using  live  bait. 

Laurel  Hill  is  basically  a trout  lake.  It  has  become  very 
silted  and  the  only  deep  area  is  the  creek  channel  running 
through  it.  It  has  become  very  popular  as  a winter  trout 
fishing  spot. 

Between  Somerset  and  Fayette  counties  is  the 
Youghiogheny  Reservoir,  and  at  the  out-flow  of  the  dam 
the  Youghiogheny  River  follows  the  county  boundary  for  a 
short  distance.  This  area  is  probably  the  most  underfished 
water  in  the  county. 


Yough  reservoir 

First  let’s  look  at  the  reservoir.  Its  primary  function  is 
flood  control.  To  accomplish  this  mission  drastic 
fluctuations  in  water  depth  occur.  Every  summer  the  level  is 
dropped  60  feet.  The  fingerlings  and  fry  just  hatched  along 
the  protective  shoreline  are  forced  away  from  the  brush, 
weeds,  and  other  habitat  in  which  they  usually  hide.  The 
walleye  feed  heavily  on  these  displaced  youngsters,  making 
it  very  difficult  to  build  any  type  of  forage  fish  population. 

Thus,  the  perch,  bluegills,  and  crappies  have  not  had 
good  reproductive  cycles.  The  walleye,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  larger  than  normal.  This  also  holds  true  with  the 
smallmouth  bass.  The  smallmouth  feed  on  the  abundant 
crawfish  in  the  lake.  Both  these  gamefish  as  well  as 
northern  pike  are  reproducing  here. 

The  best  fishing  is  in  the  spring  and  late  fall  through  ice 
cover.  Nightcrawlers  and  minnows  are  always  good  as  well 
as  the  artificials.  After  the  fry  hatch,  black  jigs  are  very 
effective  because  the  fry  are  dark  in  color. 

The  depth  to  fish  this  water  in  the  summer  months  is 
around  70  feet.  At  summer  pool  the  lake  is  121  feet  deep 
and  the  thermocline  may  be  down  as  far  as  70  feet,  where  in 
other  waters  it  may  only  be  15  feet.  Fishing  70  feet  deep  is 
an  art,  and  most  fishermen  won’t  spend  the  time  learning 
the  tricks  needed  to  catch  these  deep-water  dwellers. 

The  Youghiogheny  River  gets  stocked  with  fingerling 
trout  nine  times  a year  for  the  first  mile  of  water  after  the 
outflow  at  the  dam.  This  section  is  open  year-round  to 
fishing,  but  the  creel  limits  change  with  the  seasons. 

Walleye  are  taken  here  and  they  seem  to  hit  better  when 
the  water  is  coming  through  the  dam.  According  to 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Bud  Flyte,  the  same  bait 
used  for  trout  takes  the  walleye  in  this  area.  That  would 
include  nightcrawlers,  minnows,  spinners,  and  streamers. 

Although  the  river  is  managed  as  a trout  fishery  from  the 
dam  to  South  Connellsville,  walleye  and  smallmouth  bass 
populations  are  well-established.  The  main  fishery  is  trout, 
and  most  of  the  bigger  trout  eat  crawfish.  Fly  fishermen  tie 
up  patterns  resembling  crawfish  and  have  taken  fish  up  to 
10  pounds. 

About  halfway  between  the  dam  and  Ohiopyle 
tributaries,  knowledgeable  anglers  fish  mayfly  and  stonefly 
imitations.  The  river  can  be  floated  from  Confluence  to 
Ohiopyle  in  rafts  or  canoes,  if  you  are  good  with  a canoe. 
Commercial  raft  trips  are  available  for  this  underfished 
section  of  the  river,  too.  You  must  take  out  at  Ohiopyle, 
and  from  there  the  commercial  raft  is  almost  a must.  [77] 
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Acid  Rain  Controls 
Can’t  Wait 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


The  Harris  Polls  indicate  that  over  80  percent  of  the  American 
people  want  cleaner  air,  cleaner  water,  sound  management  of  public 
lands,  and  wetlands  protection,  and  that  they  agree  almost 
unanimously  on  every  major  conservation  issue  on  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  takes  positions. 

Thus,  in  an  election  year  environmental  issues  could  make  a 
difference,  if  the  general  public  believes  strongly  enough  in  these 
issues  to  vote  their  choices.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James  Watt,  the 
lightning  rod  for  controversy,  has  been  replaced  by  Judge  William 
P.  Clark,  and  the  appointment  of  William  D.  Ruckelshaus  as 
administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
restored  calm  and  credibility  to  the  scandal-ridden  agency  of  Ann 
Gorsuch  Burford.  Both  Clark  and  Ruckelshaus  have  blunted  the 
environmental  community’s  political  power  to  some  extent  by  being 
low-key  in  Clark’s  case,  and  a house-cleaning  at  EPA  by 
Ruckelshaus  has  placed  real  pros  in  important  positions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Administration’s  handling  of  acid  rain  is  a 
major  disappointment.  Ruckelshaus  received  a clear  mandate  from 
President  Reagan  to  protect  the  environmental  quality  aggressively, 
but  he  found  himself  undermined  by  the  White  House  staff  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  when  he  tried  to  do  something 
about  it.  Yet,  Ruckelshaus  has  argued  consistently  that  acid  rain  is  a 
major  problem,  but  that  a control  program  undertaken  without 
more  research  into  its  nature  and  extent  would  be 
counterproductive  we  are  disappointed! 

As  you  know,  the  Fish  Commission  considers  acid  rain  to  be  the 
most  serious,  chronic  threat  to  the  fisheries  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  we  have  pushed  with  our  Congressional  delegation  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Acid  Rain  Caucus  for  controls  NOW.  We  have  quite 
widely  distributed  a graphic  report  on  the  threat  to  over  5,000  miles 
of  headwater  streams  that  we  think  will  be  lost  as  recreational 
fisheries  by  the  end  of  the  century  unless  drastic  changes  take  place. 
In  fact,  we  have  already  lost  streams  because  of  nothing  else  but 
acid  precipitation. 

Thus,  we  read  with  dismay  that  an  Administration  report  which 
recommends  immediate  measures  to  stop  acid  rain  has  been 
suppressed  since  its  completion  last  March.  A panel  of  nine 
scientists,  hand-picked  by  the  White  House  to  write  the  report, 
recommended  immediate  action  to  stop  ruination  of  lakes  and 
forests  in  the  Northeast,  and  denounced  the  position  of  calling  for 
more  studies  before  any  action  is  taken. 

Scientists  simply  cannot  wait  for  all  the  evidence  to  be  presented 
while  doing  no  more  than  exploring  scientific  uncertainties.  The 
processes  of  acid  precipitation  are  irreversible,  and  the 
shortsightedness  in  delay  will  in  many  cases  bring  action  too  late. 

We  fear  for  the  future  of  the  children  of  the  race. 
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Staff  photographer  Russ  Gettig  caught  this  fall 
fishing  scene.  Bass,  trout,  pike,  and  panfish  are 
some  of  the  Keystone  State’s  quarries  that  you 
can  tempt  this  month,  and  in  this  issue  you’ll 
find  practical  information  on  how  and  where  to 

up  your  score. 
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by  Dave  Ehrig 


The  silvery  spoon  rode  a long  arc  from  the  rod  and 
knifed  sharply  into  the  water.  As  the  retrieve 
tightened  the  slack  line,  the  lure  stopped  dead.  Hung 
up  on  a weedy  snag,  or  so  1 thought,  the  water  soon 
swirled,  and  with  a mighty  slap  of  its  tail,  the  northern  pike 
signaled  that  the  battle  was  on.  The  experts  always  say  that 
pike  fight  deep,  but  this  fish  obviously  didn’t  read  the  book. 
The  38-inch  fish  charged  the  boat,  it  leaped  into  the  air.  and 
repeated  this  maneuver  four  times  as  1 frantically  tried  to 
wind  in  the  slack  line. 

After  a drag-sizzling  20-minute  fight,  we  were  both 
finished.  The  beautiful  northern  pike  was  a true  trophy  of 
the  weed  beds,  and  he  had  beaten  me  into  believing  that  no 
other  fish  could  fill  my  memory  with  such  excitement.  The 
northern  pike  strikes  from  ambush,  stretches  tackle  to  its 
limit,  and  graces  the  table  as  one  of  the  finest  dishes  that 
can  be  served  from  North  American  waters. 

It  was  back  in  the  trout  season  opener  that  1 first 
happened  to  come  into  contact  with  old  Esox.  After 
catching  a number  of  fat  hatchery-reared  trout,  my 
curiosity  caused  me  to  wander  downstream  into  a large 
reservoir  north  of  Reading.  There,  fishery  biologists  were 
conducting  a survey  of  warmwater  species.  Much  to  their 
surprise,  and  mine,  there  was  a netted  48-inch  northern  pike 
among  the  crappies  and  carp!  Though  1 have  fished  this 
waterway  many  times,  1 never  saw  or. heard  of  anyone 
actually  catching  northerns  here.  But  in  fairness,  rumors  did 
persist  of  Loch  Ness  Northerns  in  this  reservoir,  on  which 
boats  are  not  allowed. 
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One  ticket  to  pike  fishing  success 
is  trailing  spoons  and  plugs 
along  the  edges  of  weed 
beds.  A 4-inch  red-and- 
white  weedless 

- • . .v.  > _ » 

Dardevle  or  a 3-1/3-  " 

inch  floating  jointed  * • ‘4* 

Rapala  (red-and-  'Jfcc 
white  or  blue-and-  ' 

silver)  can  fool  the 
fish.  Another  plug 
that  scores  just  I ,v 

outside  the  weeds  is  * % y 

a Creek  Chub  Pikie  JuBjzpQ 
Minnow  in  blue  and 
silver  fleck . A 
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Why  is  it  then  that  good  northern  pike  water  seldom 
receives  the  attention  of  warmwater  fishermen?  Perhaps  all 
the  glamour  of  mighty  muskies  and  big-mouthed  bass 
hawgs  tickles  the  till  more  than  the  sleek,  secretive,  and 
perhaps  out-of-the-ordinary  northerns. 

1 know  that  in  my  years  of  angling,  northern  pike  have 
always  been  touted  as  Canada’s  trophy,  yet  Pennsylvania’s 
fishery  has  yielded  some  tremendous  specimens.  Now,  with 
northern  pike  feeding  activity  at  its  peak,  it  is  time  to  get 
out  among  the  watery  weed  beds  and  do  battle! 

The  Northwest 

In  the  northwest,  Kinzua  stands  out  as  an  outstanding 
big-pike  lake.  It  probably  has  earned  this  title  because  it  lies 
within  the  southern  limit  of  the  pike’s  natural  range,  where 
these  fish  find  water  temperature  and  forage  species  ideal. 
The  entire  shoreline  of  this  Warren  County  hotspot  is  ideal 
for  trophy  pike,  from  the  dam  north  into  New  York. 

Actually,  the  entire  Allegheny  River  system  has 
historically  supported  natural  reproduction  of  northerns.  In 
the  past,  pike  from  Lake  Erie  had  been  stocked  in  the 


Clarion  River,  but  pollution  and  acid  rain  has  taken  its  toll 
on  this  watershed. 

Pymatuning  (south  of  Linesville)  and  Conneaut  Lake,  in 
Crawford  County,  are  good  northern  fisheries,  but  the  best 
bet  for  northerns  in  the  northwest  is  Lake  Erie.  Specifically, 
Presque  Isle  Bay’s  weedy  shoreline  consistently  yields 
trophy-sized  Esox.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  fish  the 
privately  owned  shoreline  of  the  Erie  area,  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  provides  excellent  boat  access  areas  at 
Presque  Isle. 

The  lagoons  of  Presque  Isle  are  a series  of  ponds,  coves, 
and  backwaters  (between  Marina  and  Misery  bays)  with 
calm,  shallow,  and  weedy  areas  that  are  dynamite  in  the 
fall.  The  Fish  Commission  conducts  spring  netting 
operations  here  to  catch  the  necessary  northerns  for  cross- 
breeding with  muskies  to  produce  the  hybrid  tiger  musky. 

Other  hotspots 

South  of  the  Laurel  Highlands  in  Somerset  County  is 
Somerset  Lake.  Not  large  by  comparison  with  other  pike 
hotspots,  this  waterway  has  been  sporting  some  very  good 
northern  populations. 
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For  fishermen  in  the  Northeast,  look  toward  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  north  of  Tunkhannock 
on  Route  6 in  Wyoming  County.  This  rocky,  island-choked 
river  has  been  a well-kept  secret,  but  recent  attention 
toward  musky  action  has  turned  up  surprising  catches  of 
northerns. 

With  a season  starting  May  12  and  continuing  until  the 
following  March,  Pennsylvanians  can  keep  anything  over 
24  inches,  and  two  trophies  if  they  get  lucky!  The 
exceptions  to  the  rule  are  Lake  Erie  and  Conowingo 
Reservoir,  which  are  open  all  year  to  fishing. 

The  northern  pike  (Esox  lucius  Linnaeus)  begins  life 
among  the  heavy  aquatic  vegetation  along  the  shores  of 
rivers  and  lakes.  It  grows  very  rapidly  the  first  three  years, 
attaining  a length  between  6 to  18  inches,  depending  on 
water  temperatures  and  available  food.  Though  its  rate  of 
growth  slows  in  successive  years,  the  northerns  continue  to 
put  on  weight  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Usually  the  females 
grow  faster  and  achieve  greater  weights  than  the  males. 

Some  fishermen  confuse  the  northern  with  the 
muskellunge,  but  the  northern  can  easily  be  distinguished 
by  looking  for  the  lighter  bean-shaped  spots  that  are 
arranged  vertically  along  its  sides.  Muskies  have  darker 
vertical  lines  on  a lighter  background.  During  their 
immature  stage,  the  northerns  exhibit  a light  barring  along 
their  sides  that  sometimes  causes  fishermen  to  confuse  them 
with  a smaller  relative  called  the  grass  pickerel. 

Habitat 

Northern  pike  seem  to  prefer  clear,  warm,  slowly 
meandering,  heavily  weeded  rivers,  or  warm  weedy  bays  of 
lakes.  They  are  easier  to  locate  in  spring  and  fall  when  the 
water  temperature  in  the  shallows  is  below  55°  F.  With 
warmer  temperatures,  the  pike  are  difficult  to  catch  as  they 
seek  deeper,  cooler  holes.  Perhaps  this  is  why  most  pike  are 
usually  not  caught  in  less  than  15  feet  of  water. 

Pike  are  opportunistic  feeders  and  take  anything  up  to 
half  their  length!  While  fishing  for  walleye  this  past 
summer,  1 watched  a beautiful  walleye  on  the  end  of  my 
line  get  shredded  by  a strike  out  of  nowhere.  The  northern 
not  only  slammed  into  this  20-inch-plus  walleye,  but  refused 
to  let  go  until  1 finally  had  him  alongside  the  boat,  and  then 
he  unceremoniously  spit  the  remains  of  the  walleye  back  in 
my  face! 

Biologists  have  studied  the  contents  within  the  stomachs 
of  northern  pike  and  have  statistics  worth  considering.  They 
found  that  90  percent  of  their  stomachs  were  filled  with 
fish,  and  the  other  10  percent  is  shared  by  frogs,  crayfish, 
mice,  muskrats,  and  ducklings.  Slower  baitfish  like  suckers, 
perch,  and  shiners  seem  to  have  the  most  appeal,  but 
numerous  other  gamefish  like  walleye,  small  muskies,  and 
even  other  pike  are  included  in  their  diet. 

In  prime  pike  habitat,  there  is  usually  between  8 and  25 
pounds  per  acre  of  northerns.  This  means  that  if  you  do 
find  a trophy-sized  fish  and  are  able  to  land  it,  don’t  waste 
your  time  fishing  in  the  same  spot.  A bay  or  weedy  area  has 
either  a lot  of  smaller  pike,  or  one  or  two  large  fish.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  northerns  and  muskies  do  not 
coexist.  Biologists  have  found  that  the  pike  spawn  earlier, 
the  fry  grow  faster,  and  end  up  eating  the  muskies  of  the 
same  age!  But  when  raised  to  maturity,  the  larger  musky 
ends  up  making  a meal  of  the  smaller  northerns. 


Finding  pike 

For  the  most  serious  pike  fisherman,  locating  the  fish  is 
far  more  important  than  the  kind  of  lure  you  choose.  But 
bait  fishermen  should  choose  large  minnows,  shiners,  or 
suckers  to  attract  the  larger  pike.  Even  6-inch  baitfish  aren’t 
too  large.  Early  morning  and  late  evening  hours  are  the 
prime  times  to  catch  the  peak  feeding  spurts.  Because  pike 
wait  in  ambush  within  weedy  areas,  anglers  should  not  be 
shy  about  casting  alongside  and  even  into  the  grasses,  lily 
pads,  dead  snags,  and  stumps. 

1 like  to  bait  the  hook  behind  the  dorsal  fin  because  the 
pike  usually  grab  the  fish  laterally.  Be  sure  that  you  have 
sharpened  the  hook,  because  the  pike’s  toothy,  hard  palate 
is  difficult  to  penetrate.  Lift  the  rod  upward  and  set  the 
hook  hard  at  least  three  times  before  beginning  the  retrieve. 
It  also  would  be  wise  to  use  good-quality  new  line,  because 
the  diving,  weed-snagging  pike  stress  nicked,  scratched  line 
to  its  limit.  Because  the  northern  has  extremely  sharp  teeth, 
wire  leaders  or  heavy  doubled  monofilament  leaders  are 
almost  a necessity. 


Dave  Ehrlg 


Trolling 

I like  to  be  moving  constantly  in  search  of  pike,  so  my 
usual  tactic  is  to  troll  the  edges  of  weed  beds  with  surface 
plugs  and  spoons  until  I find  activity.  At  that  point.  I’ll 
bomb  the  weeds  and  snags  with  4-inch  red-and-white 
weedless  Dardevles  or  3 1/ 3-inch  floating  jointed  Rapala 
plugs  (red-and-white  or  blue-and-silver).  An  old  standby  of 
pike  fishermen  is  the  blue-with-silver-fleck  Creek  Chub  Pikie 
Minnow,  fished  just  outside  the  weeds. 

Success  for  pike  is  rated  at  about  1.8  to  2.2  fish  per  hour, 
with  most  of  the  northerns  in  the  18-inch  to  22-inch  class. 
But  if  you’re  looking  for  food,  larger  legal-sized  fish  are 
necessary  for  fillets.  Northern  pike  make  delicious,  sweet, 
flaky-white  fillets,  but  be  sure  to  skin  the  fish  to  rid  it  of  the 
muddy  flavor  of  its  environment.  This  also  eliminates  any 
possible  tapeworm  (Diphyllobothrium  latum)  that  seems  to 
seek  out  the  species. 

If  the  call  of  the  northern  fires  your  memories  of  cool 
mornings,  brightly  colored  foliage,  and  placid  weed-edged 
bay,  and  explosive  action  on  the  end  of  the  stout  rod, 
you're  ready.  Autumn,  Pennsylvania,  and  northern  pike 
spell  excitement! 

Freelance  writer-photographer  Dave  Ehrig  teaches 
environmental  science  in  the  Whitehall-Copley  Middle 
School.  He  is  executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Writers  Association. 
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River 
Smallmouth  Bass 


by  Harry  W.  Murray 


Let  this  lowdown  help  you  achieve  more  hook-ups. 


The  low-water  conditions  of 
October  present  an  ideal 
situation  for  using  streamers 
for  Pennsylvania  river  smallmouth 
bass.  Less  water  volume  means  that 
the  bass  are  concentrated  in  the 
pockets  and  runs,  not  spread  all  over 
the  river  as  they  are  in  May  and  June. 

This  low-water  condition  places  an 
added  onus  on  the  angler  for 
accurate  water  reading  and  careful 
wading.  Though  the  smallmouth  are 
willing  to  cooperate  when  you  play 
the  game  properly,  they  are  equally 
willing  to  reject  your  offerings  and 
spook  away,  if  you  are  careless  and 
noisy  with  the  approach.  Even  your 
casting  must  be  done  with  extra  care 
and  more  thought  than  was  required 
four  months  earlier. 

1 have  had  many  nice  smallmouth 
bass  spook  off  feeding  stations  even 
before  making  my  presentation  cast 
because  1 had  carelessly  done  my  false 
casting  within  their  view.  Long  ago  1 
trained  myself  not  to  do  this  in  our 
small  trout  streams,  but  for  some 
reason  when  1 get  on  our  larger  bass 
rivers  1 have  trouble  remembering  it. 

Last  summer  while  guiding  a 
visiting  angler  on  a smallmouth 
stream  1 had  this  fish  shyness  idea 
made  aware  to  me  in  a very  vivid  way. 
We  had  been  fishing  some  flat,  slow 
water  all  morning  with  poor  results.  1 
got  out  of  the  water  and  walked 
upstream  to  check  out  a heavy  riffle. 
From  a high  cliff  1 spotted  several 
very  large  smallmouth  feeding  in 
water  only  three  feet  deep  about  five 
feet  out  from  the  bank.  1 walked  back 
down  the  bank  100  yards  before  going 
down  to  the  river.  Carefully  1 waded 
up  to  the  feeding  smallmouth  and 
crawled  the  last  50  feet  to  get  into 
casting  position.  Knowing  the  exact 
location  and  using  all  this  care  was 
not  enough.  1 could  not  take  any  of 
these  bass,  and  I felt  sure  1 had 
spooked  them. 


Water  clarity 

Trying  to  profit  from  this  lesson  to 
find  some  worthwhile  fishing  for  my 
client,  1 decided  to  experiment.  1 
could  do  nothing  about  the  low-water 
condition,  but  the  crystal  clear 
condition,  maybe.  There  had  been 
some  local  rains  for  the  previous  two 
days,  and  although  it  had  not  been 
enough  to  discolor  the  whole  river,  1 
was  pretty  sure  one  small  local  feeder 
would  be  discolored.  We  drove 
upstream  to  where  this  feeder  entered 
the  main  river,  and  sure  enough  it  was 
muddy.  That  small  stream  supplies 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  river’s 
flow,  but  that  was  enough. 

We  dropped  into  the  river  about  a 
quarter-mile  below  and  on  the  same 
side  as  this  feeder  and  had 
outstanding  fishing.  We  used  the  same 
streamers  and  techiques  we  had  used 
15  miles  downstream,  and  the  only 
change  I could  detect  was  the 
discoloration  of  the  water  upstream.  1 
was  convinced  that  the  discolored 
water  had  allowed  the  bass  to  be  less 
cautious  and  more  forgiving  of  our 
casting  and  approach.  1 took 
advantage  of  these  discolored  feeders 
several  times  after  this  last  fall  with 
the  same  good  results. 

Wading 

Another  technique  1 use  in  late 
summer  and  early  fall  when  fishing 
streamers  for  smallmouth  is  to  wade 
upstream.  1 find  that  this  allows  me  to 
approach  my  bass  more  closely 
without  spooking  them.  This  close-in 
approach  (30  to  40  feet)  enables  me  to 
read  the  water  more  accurately,  cast 
more  accurately,  and  strike  my  fish 
with  more  control  than  if  1 had  been 
fishing  downstream  with  a longer  line. 
1 also  try  to  take  advantage  of  ledges, 
boulders,  and  grass  beds  to  help 
conceal  my  approach.  Often 
smallmouth  bass  can  be  found  feeding 
just  upstream  of  these  areas  and  you 


A cautious  approach  and  a careful 
presentation  of  your  offerings  can  lead 
to  good  action. 


can  sneak  up  from  behind  and  pick 
them  off  with  careful  casting. 

These  grass  beds  and  ledges  are 
ideal  areas  to  find  smallmouth  feeding 
on  damselfly  nymphs.  The  underwater 
form  of  this  beautiful  little  fly  crawls 
up  the  grass  to  emerge  as  a flying 
adult.  Though  I use  several  nymph 
patterns  that  work  well  here,  I quite 
often  get  better  results  with  a size  10 
olive  wooly  bugger  fished  upstream 
and  retrieved  like  a streamer  (see 
“Wooly  Bugger  Magic”  on  page  23  of 
this  issue).  When  you  consider  how 
these  little  natural  damsel  nymphs 
dart  about  in  the  water,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  a streamer  retrieved  in  this 
fashion  is  productive.  Their  darting 
action  is  more  minnow-like  than  it  is 
like  that  of  a nymph. 

Minnows  and  streamers 

This  same  upstream  approach 
works  well  when  you  find  smallmouth 
feeding  on  minnows  close  to  grass 


photos  by  the  author 
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Streamer  fishing  for  smallmouths  is  best  with  a 9-foot  rod 
for  6-weight,  7-weight,  or  8-weight  line.  A 9-foot  leader 
tapered  to  2x  or  3x  also  fits  the  bill. 


beds.  Minnows  usually  prefer  the 
protection  of  grass  beds  to  open 
water.  Bass  realize  this  and  can  often 
be  found  along  the  edges  of  the  grass 
and  occasionally  far  up  into  it  in 
search  of  minnows.  By  carefully 
studying  these  areas  as  you  come  to 
them,  it  is  often  possible  to  spot  a 
good  smallmouth  either  chasing 
minnows  or  moving  through  the  grass 
in  search  of  them.  Most  of  the 
minnows  found  in  these  areas  have  a 
bluish-silver  or  greenish-silver  color. 
Two  of  the  most  productive  streamers 
I use  here  are  Waterman’s  Silver 
Outcast  and  a black  nose  dace. 

Along  these  same  lines  of  low-light 
situations  would  fall  early  morning 
and  late-evening  fishing.  Both  times  of 
the  day  are  better  at  this  time  of  the 
year  than  midday.  1 find  1 do  much 
better  the  first  two  hours  of  daylight 
than  I do  the  last  two.  I think  this 
success  is  primarily  due  to  the  slightly 
cooler  water  temperature.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  a few  degrees  cooler  water 

10  Pennsylvania  Angler 


can  be  very  helpful.  The  lower  air 
temperature  during  the  night  can  drop 
the  water  temperature  just  enough  to 
get  the  smallmouth  started  feeding.  Of 
course,  many  smallmouth  feed  during 
the  night,  and  if  you  can  get  there  at 
daylight  many  are  still  out  on  the 
prowl. 

Streamer  choices 

There  are  several  other  streamers  1 
like  in  these  situations.  On  heavily 
overcast  days  the  fur  leech  is  awfully 
hard  to  beat.  Leeches  are  much  more 
active  on  darkish  days  and  are  thus 
more  readily  available  to  the  bass.  I 
have  often  seen  smallmouth  pass  up 
many  other  forms  of  food  to  cash  in 
on  these  ugly  little  creatures.  1 use 
both  the  white  and  black  marabou 
muddlers  for  much  of  my  morning 
and  evening  streamer  fishing.  These 
are  both  excellent  searching  patterns 
to  use  in  covering  the  water  at  these 
times  of  the  day  when  it  is  productive 
to  cover  a fair  amount  of  water. 


I prefer  a nine-foot  rod  for  my  bass 
streamer  fishing.  The  rod  should 
balance  with  either  a 6-weight,  7- 
weight,  or  8-weight  line.  Lines  lighter 
than  a 6-weight  will  not  carry  some  of 
the  large  streamers.  Lines  heavier  than 
an  8-weight  can  get  very  splashy  for 
low-water  smallmouth  fishing.  Most 
of  the  streamers  I use  at  this  time  of 
the  year  range  from  size  10  up  to  size 
6.  The  leader  tippet  must  be  adjusted 
to  the  size  fly,  but  a 9-foot  leader 
tapered  to  2X  or  3X  performs  well  for 
most  of  this  fishing. 

With  a cautious  approach  and  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  stream 
conditions,  at  this  time  of  year  you 
can  expect  some  outstanding  streamer 
fishing  for  river  smallmouth  bass. 


Harry  W.  Murray’s  favorite  quarries 
are  tough-to-catch  trout  and 
smallmouth  bass,  and  he  prefers  to 
fool  them  with  fly  fishing  gear  or 
ultralight  spinning  tackle. 


There's  more  trout  out  there  than  meets  the  eye. 
Here  are  ideas  on  how  and  where  to  find  them. 


Hidden  Trout 


We  usually  picture  a trout’s 
world  as  clear,  swift  runs 
and  cascading  brooks,  so 
most  trout  anglers  aim  for  mountain 
headwaters  or  famous  limestone 
streams.  These  fishermen  overlook  a 
lot  of  good  fishing. 

The  hardest  concept  to  grasp  is  that 
trout  water  doesn’t  have  to  look  like 
trout  water.  It  can  be  a mud-banked 
creek  that  first  brings  to  mind  a cane 
pole  and  stringer  of  catfish,  or  a river 
that  most  anglers  note  for  its  sunnies 
and  carp.  Yet,  these  habitats  can  not 
only  hold  trout,  they  may  even  have 
self-sustaining  (breeding)  populations. 

My  first  experience  with  these 
peculiar  waters  was  on  the  Big 
Shenango  River  about  five  miles 
south  of  Pymatuning  Reservoir.  This 
river  holds  everything  from  muskies 
and  bass  to  channel  cats  and  crappies. 
I’ve  never  heard  of  anyone  trout 
fishing  on  it  between  Shenango  and 
Pymatuning  Reservoir  (the  state 
stocks  below  Shenango  Reservoir  at 
Sharon).  On  this  particular  occasion  1 
was  fishing  at  Porter’s  Crossing  on  the 
Big  Shenango.  This  spot  is  two  miles 
upstream  from  the  river’s  confluence 


Finds  in  feeders 

One  October  1 was  setting  raccoon 
traps  on  a creek  called  Probst  Run,  a 
stream  fished  only  with  minnow  traps. 
This  stream  is  a feeder  of  the  Little 
Shenango  River,  a put-and-take 
fishery  seldom  worked  after  mid-June. 
While  setting  a trap  under  a bridge  on 
Probst  Run,  a downstream  motion 
caught  my  eye.  Glancing  up,  1 
watched  as  a beautiful  10-inch 
rainbow  glided  upstream  toward  me. 


by  Rich  Faler 


Rolling  on  its  side,  it  grasped  a 
nymph  from  the  bottom  and  then 
drifted  back  downstream. 

One  is  not  allowed  to  fish  for  trout 
in  the  extended  season  in  creeks 
upstream  from  approved  trout  waters, 
so  I noted  this  rainbow  incident  and 
returned  the  next  spring  during  the 
regular  season.  My  wife  and  1 took 
five  trout  from  one  pool  and  several 
others  upstream,  and  a friend  landed 
a four-pound  brown  about  a mile 
upstream  from  the  area  my  wife  and  I 
had  fished. 

Overlooked  opportunities 

Fishing  a stream  usually  overlooked 
by  other  anglers  has  quite  a number 
of  rewards.  The  most  obvious  is  less 
competition.  Standing  in  line  for  bank 
space  is  nonexistent.  Having  found  an 
unreaped  stretch  of  water  is  in  itself  a 
great  satisfaction,  and  remember— 


with  the  Little  Shenango,  a stocked 
stream. 

While  others  were  duck  hunting,  I 
was  fishing  three  miles  and  five 
months  from  the  nearest  trout 
stocking.  I immediately  caught  a 
rainbow  trout  just  below  the  falls  at 
the  pool’s  head.  To  say  1 was  mildly 
surprised  would  be  an 
understatement.  1 was  further 
astounded  to  catch  three  more  in  just 
a few  hours.  Trout  over  18  inches  long 
have  since  fallen  to  live  bait  both  in 
this  pool  and  downstream. 
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“strange”  waters  can  also  be 
challenging. 

One  small  stream  in  southern 
Mercer  County  is  “strange”  trout 
water.  1 usually  fish  it  every  year  as  a 
kind  of  personal  test  because  it  has  a 
uniqueness  that  1 love. 

This  stream  ranges  from  10  to  15 
feet  in  width  and  is  from  several 
inches  to  a foot  deep.  It  has  black 
muck  banks  and  most  of  it  flows  over 
the  same  thick  slime.  Skunk  cabbage 
and  American  hellebore  grow  in  the 
shallower  edges.  A channel  averaging 
four  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep 
wiggles  down  the  middle,  and  it  often 
separates  and  forms  two  or  more 
smaller  channels  as  clumps  of 
vegetation  and  root  systems  create 
diversions.  The  channel  has  many 
stretches  of  clean  gravel  on  the 
bottom.  Alders  grow  on  the  banks 
and  directly  in  the  shallow  water 
along  the  channel.  The  alders  grow 
together  forming  a canopy  over  the 
channel  and  even  bend  down  to  grow 
in  the  channel  itself.  No  trout  stream 
is  as  well  guarded  by  boot-sucking 
mud  and  interlacing  branches. 

Not  just  the  stream  is  peculiar.  The 
trout  in  this  swampy  run  are  all 
brown  trout  of  radiant  colors,  and  I’ve 
never  seen  a more  consistently 
beautiful  race  of  browns  anywhere 
else.  Of  the  few  I performed  autopsies 
on,  the  flesh  is  always  as  red  as  a 
native  brookie’s. 

Browns  are  documented  sippers  of 
midges  and  devourers  of  mayfly 
nymphs.  Yet,  investigations  of  these 
browns  revealed  oddities  such  as 
millipedes  and  sow  bugs  along  with  a 
variety  of  other  peculiar  beasties. 

What  one  would  consider  normal 
trout  fare  never  seemed  to  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  stomach  contents. 
Cataloging  the  intake  of  these  browns 
would  be  quite  an  undertaking. 

Of  course,  browns  are  opportunistic 
feeders.  When  their  usual  favorites  are 
unavailable,  they’ll  eat  what  they  can 
get. 

The  guardian  alders  eliminate  all  fly 
fishing  and  spinning  from  the  outset. 
This  creek  is  strictly  a rod-tip  weave 
and  a bait-drop  situation.  Every 
opening  in  the  branches  is  fished  as 
one  would  so  many  augered  holes  on 
a frozen  lake.  Straight  down  is  the 
only  possible  cast. 

Ancestral  question  mark 

The  ancestors  of  the  trout  in  this 


creek  came  from  one  of  two  places. 

The  first  possibility  is  from  a long  past 
and  forgotten  stocking,  most  likely 
private.  The  other  is  that  the 
forebearers  of  these  trout  worked  into 
this  obviously  healthy  environment 
from  some  distant  state  stocking.  The 
river  this  creek  flows  into  has  stocked 
waters  about  12  miles  upstream.  A 
migration  of  a few  breeders  is  a 
distinct  possibility.  No  other  trout 
water  connects  directly  to  this  creek, 
so  the  population  is  evidently 
self-supporting. 

The  trout  1 usually  take  here  are  in 
the  seven-inch  to  10-inch  range,  but 
there  are  definitely  breeders  in  here  of 
over  20  inches.  I've  never  taken  one, 
and  the  two  other  fellows  1 know  who 
fish  here  have  never  taken  one.  They 
have  been  repeatedly  observed, 
though.  Give  us  a little  more  time, 
and  we’ll  nail  one,  if  he  doesn’t  tie  us 
to  a branch  first! 

The  bottom  line  to  this  swamp  run 
is  that  it  contains  a race  of  browns 
that  reproduce  and  grow,  all  without 
a sideways  glance  from  trout-eager 
anglers.  How  are  these  offbeat  trout 
waters  found?  One  can’t  hit  every 
stretch  of  all  the  untried  streams.  It 
would  be  a truly  impossible  task.  The 
key  to  hitting  the  most  likely  spots  is 
common  sense  and  a bit  of  luck. 

Clues  to  finding  trout 

Whenever  a newspaper  report  or 
word-of-mouth  brings  information  of 
a large  trout  being  taken  from  an 
unlikely  creek  (such  as  a five-pound 
brown  from  Crawford  County’s 
Crooked  Creek),  take  note.  Instead  of 
assuming  this  was  a fluke,  investigate 
the  water.  Are  there  arty  aerating  falls? 
How  about  cold-water  tributaries  or 
deep,  shaded  pools?  Carefully  work 
nightcrawlers  or  a spinner  through 
these  trout-attracting  features.  Try 
different  baits  and  lures  at  different 
hours  and  in  varying  weather 
conditions.  Remember,  you're 
searching — exploring  -for  an 
uncataloged  trout  hotspot.  Some 
hard,  unrewarding  hours  will  be  spent. 
The  prize  finally  attained  will  be  as 
equally  satisfying.  So  don’t  hit  and 
run.  Be  thorough. 

If  the  suspect  creek  seems 
exceptionally  suited  for  browns — 
slower  than  rainbows  prefer  and 
warmer  than  brookies  tolerate— night 
fishing  tactics  on  the  tail  end  of  larger 
pools  may  be  the  best  approach. 


Homework 

Aside  from  information  sifted  from 
others,  researching  river  systems  and 
listed  trout  waters  can  be  revealing. 
Most  anglers  hit  the  approved  trout 
waters,  yet  a stream  will  not  be  listed 
by  the  Fish  Commission  as  an 
approved  trout  water  unless  it  meets 
certain  criteria.  These  include  factors 
of  width,  public  access,  and  water 
quality.  Any  listed  trout  water 
instantly  places  contiguous  portions  of 
the  stream  and  its  downstream  water 
and  upstream  tributaries  as  possibly 
overlooked  trout  hotspots. 

Upstream  tributaries  tend  to  attract 
adventuresome  anglers.  Untapped 
trout  waters  in  the  tributaries  are 
possible,  though  less  likely  than  in  the 
main  stream  for  this  reason. 

Larger,  warmer,  and  slower 
downstream  waters  generally  draw 
less  interest  from  trout  fishermen. 
These  are  prime  stretches  for 
investigation.  Furthermore,  tributaries 
of  the  downstream  waters  may  hold  a 
virtual  hatchery  of  overlooked  trout. 
Check  the  entire  water  system  before 
writing  it  off  as  a lost  cause.  It  may 
only  take  one  slight  habitat  difference 
to  produce  a trout  haven,  so  search 
thoroughly. 

Other  finds 

Prejudice  has  no  place  in  these 
searches.  Catching  or  observing  a carp 
or  bluegill  shouldn’t  dampen  your 
enthusiasm.  Their  presence  may  have 
turned  off  potential  competition 
before  they  found  any  trout.  Don’t  let 
the  warmwater  species  do  the  same  to 
you.  Rough  fish  and  panfish  definitely 
co-exist  with  trout.  1 have  taken  a 
largemouth  bass,  a rainbow  trout,  and 
a carp  on  the  same  fly  in  the  same  20- 
foot-long  pool.  All  three  were  taken  in 
half  an  hour.  The  “strange”  swampy 
creek  detailed  earlier  has  yielded  rock 
bass  and  bluegills  on  the  same 
excursions  during  which  I fooled 
trout.  A practiced  tolerance  toward 
the  non-trout  species  may  actually 
help  you  enjoy  the  grab-bag  angling. 

Whatever  one’s  “purist”  status, 
discovering  an  overlooked  creek 
stretch  holding  large  trout  brings 
greater  satisfaction  than  most  angling 
challenges.  These  waters  don’t  exist  at 
every  bend,  but  a lot  more  trout  share 
quarters  with  pike,  carp,  and 
pumpkinseeds  than  the  great  majority 
of  anglers  would  ever  believe.  Why 
don’t  you  become  a believer?  [pa] 
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FaD  Hook-ups 


with  Erie  Salmon 
and  Trout 


by  Bob  Chandler 


The  1984  fall  salmon  season  in 
the  Erie  area  should  make  most 
anglers  very  happy.  The 
summer  out-deep  anglers  caught 
record  numbers  of  salmon,  and  never 
have  we  caught  so  many  coho  and 
chinook  as  early  as  this  year.  When 
summer  fishing  is  good  out  deep,  we 
guess  that  fall  fishing  will  be  good, 
too. 
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When  will  the  big  silvers  (coho)  and 
kings  (chinook)  come  in?  No  one 
knows  what  day  will  be  the  best  or  at 
least  what  day  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  season. 

T raditionally,  a few  big  Chinooks  are 
caught  by  the  end  of  August.  The  big 
kings  always  seem  to  come  in  first. 
There  are  not  as  many  of  them,  but 
they  might  weigh  twice  as  much  as  a 
coho.  The  average  fall  coho  this  year 
will  weigh  around  seven  to  10  pounds, 
and  the  average  chinook  from  14  to 
20  pounds. 

For  most  anglers  during  the  fall 
season  run.  Walnut  Creek  serves  as  a 
base  of  operations.  The  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  has  built  a marina, 
and  boat  stalls  can  be  rented  daily 
upon  availability.  It  is  very  inexpensive 
to  fish  fall  salmon  compared  to  deep- 
water summer  fishing.  The  fish  should 
start  to  run  by  the  end  of  August  and 
run  the  best  from  September  20 
through  November  1.  Weather 
conditions  are  usually  very  good  from 
mid-September  through  mid-October. 
Even  though  it  is  fall,  it  seems  like  late 
summer. 

Walnut  Creek 

Erie  County  is  only  a little  over  40 
miles  wide.  It  is  bordered  by  Ohio  on 
the  west  and  New  York  on  the  east. 
The  city  of  Erie  sits  just  about  smack 
dab  in  the  middle  of  the  county.  The 
best  access  to  fishing  is  on  the  west 


side  of  the  city.  Anglers  with  boats 
should  plan  on  trying  for  Walnut 
Creek.  Come  north  on  1-79  to  the  end 
of  the  road.  This  will  put  you  on  West 
12th  Street.  Go  west  on  12th  Street  to 
Manchester  Road.  Here  you  will  see 
the  Walnut  Creek  Access  signs.  Go 
north  about  a quarter-mile  and  you 
are  there. 

With  the  Walnut  Creek  Access  area 
as  your  base,  you  can  learn  the  40-mile 
front  in  one  trip.  Give  yourself  another 
tune  to  check  out  the  best  fishing 
areas.  West  of  Walnut  about  seven 
miles  is  another  great  area  to  fish  from 
shore.  In  the  last  few  years  the  Elk 
Creek  Access  area  has  been  developed 
with  the  shore  angler  in  mind.  Route  5 
runs  east  and  west  all  along  Lake  Erie. 
All  the  creeks  and  runs  flowing  north 
to  the  lake  cross  Route  5.  Be  especially 
careful  not  to  trespass  or  litter.  There 
is  considerable  private  property  along 
the  lake  front. 

Fishing  from  shore  is  best  from 
Walnut  Creek,  Elk  Creek,  and  Presque 
Isle  Bay.  Fishing  from  boats  changes, 
but  the  action  off  Trout  Run,  Godfrey 
Run,  Elk  Creek,  Four  Mile  Run, 
Sixteen  Mile  Run,  and  Twenty  Mile 
Run  is  usually  good  to  excellent.  Off 
the  main  channel  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Presque  Isle  Bay  is  either  great,  or 
forget  it!  This  fall,  around  September 
15  through  the  30th,  this  area  should 
be  about  the  best  bet.  Launch  boats 
from  Lampe  Marina  at  the  foot  of 
East  Avenue.  Come  off  the  north  end 


of  1-79  to  12th  Street,  go  east  to  East 
Avenue,  and  north  to  the  marina. 

Tackle 

For  shore  fishing  salmon  action  1 
recommend  at  least  12-pound-test  line. 
We  used  to  throw  8-pound  and 
10-pound  line,  but  have  learned  that 
12-pound  or  even  15-pound  line  is 
better.  Most  cohos  can  be  landed  on 
the  lighter  line,  but  the  kings  are  very 
tough.  Spoons  and  spinners  are  all  you 
need.  Roostertails  are  a must,  and 
black  outproduces  all  other  colors. 
Sizes  5 or  6 blades  work  best  on  12- 
15-pound  test.  A size  4 works  better 
on  lighter  line.  A good  swivel  is  a must 
or  your  line  will  get  twisted.  Some 
other  good  producers  in  Roostertails 
are  chartreuse  or  silver/ blue.  My  two 
favorite  spoons  are  the  Little  Cleo  and 
the  K-O  Wobbler.  Marathon  spoons 
that  are  copies  of  these  two  work,  also. 

A checklist  for  shore  anglers  must 
include  waders  or  at  least  hip  boots. 
Chest  waders  have  assisted  me  in 
landing  several  salmon  and  hip  boots  a 
few  others.  If  you  have  to  buy  one  or 
the  other,  buy  waders.  When  you  are 
up  our  way  most  anglers  own  a pair  of 
waders  sooner  or  later.  A good  short- 
handled  landing  net  and  a pair  of 
needle-nosed  pliers  are  a must,  too.  It 
probably  will  not  rain,  but  just  in  case, 
bring  rain  gear. 

For  fishing  from  boats  1 prefer  using 
plugs  over  the  spoons  and  spinners. 

The  two  best  plugs  stand  out  like  a 
sore  thumb.  The  Blakemore 
Troubleshooter  is  number  one,  and  a 
close  second  is  the  Heddon  Tadpolly. 
Black  is  great,  reds  are  hot,  and 
chartreuse  always  seems  to  fool  the 
salmon.  Two  other  very  good 
producers  are  Bill  Norman  shallow 
runners  in  reflecto  blue  and  size  3A 
fire  tiger  Bombers.  Make  sure  you 
have  a big  landing  net  on  board, 
because  your  average  fish  will  be  about 
28  inches  and  weigh  around  10 
pounds.  Some  of  you  will  tangle  with 
15-pound  steelhead,  and  others  with 
22-pound  chinook. 

Tackle  should  be  in  great  shape. 

The  better  local  anglers  use  7-foot  to 
9-foot  rods.  Seldom  do  you  find  a 
local  big  gun  with  a shorter  rod.  Reels 
on  the  boats  are  usually  level  winds 
such  as  the  Daiwa  27H  or  Penn  109  or 
209.  The  Garcia  level  winds  do  a great 
job,  too,  such  as  the  6000,  6500,  and 
7000.  These  reels  hold  around  250 
yards  of  20-pound-test  monofilament. 


The  medium-weight  rods,  long  with  a 
medium-light  tip,  are  my  favorite. 

Shore  fishing 

While  fishing  from  shore,  a 7-foot 
rod  and  medium-sized  spinning  reel  is 
most  practical.  You  will  probably  toss 
hardware  over  a thousand  times  a day, 
so  think  just  heavy  enough  to  do  the 
job.  1 use  a 7-foot,  Winch  rod  blank 
and  a Zebco  Cardinal  four  reel.  Every 
now  and  then  a slight  rest  helps  my 
wrist  from  tightening.  Once  in  shape,  1 
can  throw  lures  with  this  outfit  all  day 
long  Snap  on  a spoon,  throw  out, 
retrieve  at  a medium-steady  speed, 
and  hang  on.  The  strike  comes  when 
you  least  expect  it.  Set  the  hook 


firmly,  not  hard,  and  play  your  trophy. 
Remember  to  keep  your  rod  high, 
causing  the  salmon  or  trout  to  fight 
the  rod.  A coho  fights  well,  a steelhead 
fights  super,  and  a chinook  will  tear 
you  apart.  When  you  land  a king,  you 
deserve  a pat  on  the  back. 

Trolling 

The  king  usually  hang  out  about 
three  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  the 
coho  the  same  from  the  top.  Every 
now  and  then  a king  will  hit  right  on 
the  surface.  Trolling  for  the  cohos,  we 
fish  no  deeper  than  three  feet  under 
the  surface.  For  the  kings,  we  fish  as 
near  the  bottom  as  possible.  The  coho 
is  not  very  spooky,  but  the  kings  are 


very  easily  spooked.  They  are  as 
different  as  day  and  night.  The 
steelhead  are  usually  up  near  the  top  in 
the  early  fall.  When  they  go  on  a feed, 
they  love  salmon  eggs  off  the  bottom, 
too.  The  Elk  Creek  Access  area  should 
provide  great  steelhead  fishing  from 
late  October  through  spring.  Several 
trout  over  10  pounds  will  be  caught 
When  trolling,  pull  your  plugs  from 
75  to  125  feet  behind  the  boat.  Try  to 
fish  near  the  top  for  coho  and  deeper 
for  kings.  Fresh  schools  of  coho 
should  come  in  on  most  days  from 
mid-September  through  late  October 
Because  the  1984  fall  prospects  are 
so  exciting,  this  could  be  your  year  to 
catch  a trophy.  r^i 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


The  LAW  and  YOU 
by  Perry  D.  Heath 

Q.  I observed  a fellow  fisherman 
cleaning  his  catch  of  bass  along  a 
stream.  A waterways  conservation 
officer  gave  him  a warning  for  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  the  fish.  Why? 

A.  It  is  unlawful  to  fillet  fish  or 
remove  the  heads  of  fish  that  have  a 
minimum  size  limit  or  closed  season 
until  you  return  to  your  home  or 
place  of  consumption.  The  fish  may 
be  field  dressed,  but  the  head  and  tail 
must  remain  intact.  If  the  fish  caught 
has  no  minimum  size,  such  as  bluegills 
or  crappies,  they  may  be  filleted,  but 
the  skin  must  remain  on  the  fillet  until 
you  return  to  your  home  or  place  of 
consumption. 

Q.  I want  to  purchase  fish  for  my 
farm  pond.  Can  I buy  them  from  the 
Fish  Commission? 

A.  No.  They  may  be  secured  from  a 
licensed  propagation  dealer.  Your 
district  waterways  conservation  officer 
has  a list  of  these  dealers. 

Q.  I understand  that  under  the  new 
drunk  boater  law  I may  not  drink 
beer  while  operating  my  boat. 

A.  Not  true.  Section  5502  of  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Code  states  “No  person 
shall  operate  or  be  in  actual  physical 
control  of  the  movement  of  a 
watercraft  upon,  in,  or  through  the 
waters  of  this  Commonwealth  while: 

• Under  the  influence  of  alcohol  to  a 
degree  which  renders  the  person 
incapable  of  safe  operation  of  the 
watercraft. 

• Under  the  influence  of  any 
controlled  substance,  as  defined  by  the 
laws  of  this  Commonwealth  and  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder,  to  a degree  which  renders 
the  person  incapable  of  safe  operation 
of  a watercraft. 

• Under  the  combined  influence  of 
alcohol  and  a controlled  substance,  or 
the  amount  of  alcohol  by  weight  in 
the  blood  of  the  person  is  0. 10%  or 
greater.” 

Perry  D.  Heath  is  deputy  chief  of  the 
Commission  Law  Enforcement 
Division. 


New  Drunk  Boating  Law 


Pennsylvania’s  new  drunk  boating 
law  took  effect  on  July  30,  1984.  The 
new  law  makes  major  changes  in  the 
enforcement  and  penalties  for 
operating  a watercraft  while  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  and  controlled 
substances. 

Fish  Commission  Executive 
Director  Ralph  W.  Abele  hailed  the 
new  drunk  boating  law  as  an 
important  tool  for  promoting  safety 
on  Pennsylvania’s  waters. 

“Fish  Commission  law  enforcement 
personnel  are  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  enforce  the  new  drunk  boating  law 
when  it  takes  effect,”  Abele  declared. 
“This  tough  new  law  should  act  as  a 
strong  deterrent  to  boaters  who  would 
drink  too  much  and  then  operate  a 
boat.  Although  we’re  prepared  to  take 
necessary  enforcement  action,  we 
hope  there  will  be  no  need  for  arrests. 
The  new  law  will  have  done  its  job  if  it 
deters  operation  of  watercraft  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs,” 
Abele  noted. 

Drunk  boating  has  been  against  the 
law  in  Pennsylvania  since  1963,  but 
the  new  law  makes  operating  while 
under  the  influence  a misdemeanor 
that  carries  a potential  fine  of  $2,500 
and  up  to  90  days  in  jail,  and  loss  of 
boat  operating  privileges  for  one  year. 
What’s  more,  the  law  provides  that  all 
persons  who  operate  watercraft  on 
Commonwealth  waters  are  deemed  to 
have  given  their  consent  to  chemical 
tests  of  their  blood,  breath,  or  urine 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  level 
of  alcohol  or  controlled  substance  in 
their  body.  “A  person  arrested  for 
drunk  boating  who  refuses  to  take  a 
chemical  test  will  lose  his  or  her 
boating  privileges  for  one  year,”  Abele 
observed. 

The  act  also  provides  for  chemical 
tests  to  be  administered  at  local  police 
stations,  state  police  barracks,  or 
clinical  laboratories,  and  for  pre-arrest 
breath  tests.  If  a boat  operator  is 
stopped  by  an  officer  having 
reasonable  suspicion  that  the  boater  is 
operating  under  the  influence,  the 
officer  may  ask  the  operator  to  take  a 
pre-arrest  breath  test  by  blowing  into 


a small  device.  The  test,  which  is  not 
used  in  evidence,  indicates  whether 
there  is  a probability  that  the  operator 
is  under  the  influence. 

How  much  is  too  much?  If  your 
blood  alcohol  content  is  .10  percent  or 
more,  you  are  boating  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  under  the  new 
law.  The  rule  of  thumb  is  simple:  If  in 
doubt,  don’t  operate  a boat.  “For  a 
person  of  average  weight,  as  few  as 
two  drinks  could  put  him  over  the 
top,”  Abele  noted. 

The  new  law  also  identifies  and  sets 
penalties  for  the  crime  by  homicide  by 
watercraft  operated  under  the 
influence.  This  crime  now  carries  a 
fine  from  $2,500  to  $15,000  and 
imprisonment  of  up  to  seven  years, 
with  a minimum  sentence  of  three 
years  in  prison.  This  tough  penalty 
should  make  everyone  think  twice 
about  drinking  and  boating,  because 
on  the  water  almost  any  accident  has 
the  potential  to  become  a fatal  one. 

Safe  boating  is  everyone’s  business, 
and  excessive  drinking  and  boating 
just  don’t  mix.  “The  tough  new  drunk 
boating  law  should  help  us  rid 
Pennsylvania’s  waterways  of  drunk 
boaters  and  make  boating  safer  for 
all,”  Abele  concluded. 


BOAT 

Pennsylvania 

Boat  Pennsylvania,  the  Fish 
Commission’s  new  bimonthly 
magazine  foi;  canoeists,  kayakers, 
powerboaters,  sailors,  rafters,  and 
water  skiers,  features  coverage  of 
Pennsylvania’s  best  waterways, 
detailed  information  to  help  boaters 
improve  their  skills,  and  technical 
lowdown  on  increasing  your  safety. 
For  a free  sample  copy,  send  requests 
to:  The  Editor,  Boat  Pennsylvania, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  article 
“Siltation — Less  Murky  Future”  by 
Dave  Wolf  (July  1984  Pennsylvania 
Angler)  presents  the  current  water 
quality-lumbering  scenario  concisely, 
directly,  and  accurately.  Industry 
through  necessity,  education  and 
enforcement  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  stream  protection,  but 
there  is  a long  way  to  go. 

I appreciate  references  to  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry’s  timber  manage- 
ment program  and  the  provisions  for 
stream  protection.  One  of  our 
program  objectives  has  been  to 
provide  education  by  example  to 
primary  wood  products 
manufacturers.  I would  like  to 
believe  that  we  have  been 
moderately  effective  with  consistent 
purchasers  of  state  forest  timber 
sales,  but  we  deal  with  only  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the 
industry,  and  these  are  usually  the 
larger,  most  responsible  producers. 
Also  the  reference  to  the  PFA’s 
“Timber  Harvesting  Guidelines”  is 
most  appropriate. 

Hope  that  the  article  will 
enlighten  at  least  some  who  need  it. 

R.  R.  Thorpe 
State  Forester 
Bureau  of  Forestry 


I’m  an  officer  in  a very  active 
fishing  club.  We  meet  frequently,  and 
we’re  always  conducting  seminars, 
membership  drives,  fundraising 
events,  and  special  programs  for  our 
members.  Do  you  have  any  back 
issues  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  that  we 
could  hand  out  to  members  at  these 
events  and  get-togethers? 

Peter  Kellner 
Philadelphia,  PA 

Of  course.  We’d  be  delighted  to 
provide  free  copies  of  the  Angler  as 
hand-outs  for  your  event.  For  details, 
call  or  write  to:  The  Editor, 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
717-657-4520. 


Commission  Officers 
Receive  Awards 

Three  Fish  Commission  law  enforce- 
ment officers  received  the  American 
Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit  Award 
while  attending  the  Fish  Commission 
meeting  held  in  Harrisburg  last  July. 

The  Certificate  of  Merit  is  the  highest 
award  given  to  an  individual  who  uses 
Red  Cross-learned  skills  to  save  or  sus- 
tain the  life  of  a fellow  human  being  in 
distress.  The  actual  certificate  is  signed 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
who  serves  as  honorary  chairman  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Law  Enforcement  Division  Deputy 
Chief  Perry  D.  Heath  and  Deputy 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer  James 
R.  Burkepile,  both  from  Cumberland 
County,  were  on  routine  patrol  when 
they  were  summoned  to  the  aid  of  a 
man  who  had  suffered  apparent  cardiac 
arrest.  Heath  and  Burkepile  adminis- 
tered cardiopulmonary  resuscitation 
(CPR)  until  the  ambulance  arrived.  The 
attending  physician  at  the  hospital 
reported  that  both  men  had  done  every- 
thing possible  under  the  circumstances 
to  sustain  the  victim’s  life  until  more 
advanced  intervention  could  be  made. 

Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Of- 
ficer Donald  E.  Wagman  of  York 
County  and  his  wife  were  leaving  a local 
shopping  mall  when  they  witnessed  an 
automobile  cross  the  vehicle  lanes  into 
oncoming  traffic  and  come  to  rest  along 
an  embankment.  Wagman  stopped  his 
car  and  immediately  went  to  the  vehicle 
to  offer  assistance.  Upon  determining 
that  the  victim  was  not  breathing, 
Wagman  administered  artificial  respi- 
ration, and  after  approximately  10 
minutes,  the  victim  began  breathing 
again  and  regained  consciousness.  A 
member  of  the  advanced  life  support 
crew  said  he  believed  that  Wagman’s 
quick  response  could  have  been  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  patient’s  life. 

Every  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion law  enforcement  officer  completes 
a CPR  course  each  year  during  inser- 
vice training. 

“Although  we  recognize  that  CPR 
will  not  save  the  life  of  every  person 
who  suffers  cardiac  arrest,  we  want  our 
officers  to  be  well-trained  and  ready  in 
the  event  that  these  life-sustaining  skills 
are  necessary,”  explains  Edward  W. 
Manhart,  Law  Enforcement  Division 
chief.  In  the  cases  of  Heath,  Burkepile, 
and  Wagman,  that  training  proved  its 
value. 


Night  Fishing 
for  Bass 

BY  KEN  HUNTER 

FISHING  AT  NIGHT  FOR  BASS 
CAN  BE  EXTREMELY  REWARDING, 
ESPECIALLY  IF  YOUR  FAVORITE 
LAKE  HAS  BEEN  CHURNED  TO  A 
FROTH  ALL  DAY. 


FISH  THE  SHORELINES.  BASS 
AND  OTHER  GAMEFISH  THAT 
WERE  INACTIVE  DURING  THE 
DAY  WILL  OFTEN 
FEED  IN  THE 
SHALLOWS  ON 
MINNOWS, 

FROGS 

AND  OTHER  FAVORITES.  ON 
CALM  NIGHTS,  NOISY  SURFACE 
LURES  SUCH  AS  JITTERBUGS 
OR  LURES  WITH  PROPELLERS 
IN  FRONT  AND  BACK  CAN  PRO- 
VIDE SOME  ARM  JOLTING 
STRIKES. 


BLACK  SEEMS 
TO  WORK  BEST 
SINCE  IT  PRODUCES  A MORE 
VISIBLE  TARGET  AS  FISH  LOOK 
UPWARD  AND  VIEW  THE  LURE 
AGAINST  THE  LIGHTER  SKY. 

A SMALL  LIGHT 
ATTACHED 
TO  THE 
BILL  OF 

YOUR  HAT  OR  TO  YOUR  TACKLE 
BOX  COMES  IN  HANDY  WHEN 
CHANGING  LURES  OR  REMOV- 
ING SHARP  HOOKS. 

BOATING  LAWS  RE- 
QUIRE THAT  FISH* 
rn\  ERMEN  HAVE  AT 

> HAND  A LIGHT 

WHICH  SHOULD 
BE  TEMPORARILY  EXHIBITED 
IN  TIME  TO  PREVENT  COLLISIONS. 
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Lines  colored  tan  or  light  green  are 
disliked  by  some  anglers,  who  figure  they 
are  highly  visible  to  fish.  But  they  are  a 
great  boon  to  the  nymph  fisherman.  His 
only  signal  of  a strike  may  be  a slight 
twitch  of  the  line,  movement  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  or  a slight  pause  in  the  drift. 

Shun  bass  bugs  mounted  on  hooks  of 
the  spear-point  type.  Look  for  bugs  with 
needle-sharp  hollow  point  hooks.  They 
penetrate  the  tough  flesh  of  the  mouth  of  a 
bass  better  than  other  hooks. 


Marabou  dressings  on  a jig  and 
marabou  wings  on  some  type  of  large  flies 
make  them  very  effective.  The  fragile 
fibers  of  marabou  give  it  lifelike  action  in 
the  water,  even  when  the  lure  is  at  rest. 


o 


Big  motors  are  not  the  best  power 
plants  for  trolling.  Slow  speeds  foul  the 
plugs  and  make  the  motor  sputter. 
Trolling  motors  are  the  most  efficient  and 
trouble-free  in  the  5-horsepower  to  10- 
horsepower  range. 


Bumper  Sticker—  Boat  Decal  — 
Truck  Decal 


The  Fish  Commission  has  available  colorful  decals  that 
measure  5%  inches  by  4 inches.  You  can  use  them  as 
bumper  stickers,  boat  decals,  truck  decals,  or  place  them  on 
your  tackle  box  and  other  gear.  These  decals  are  free,  but 
please  include  with  requests  a business-sized  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope.  Contact:  Angler  Decal,  Publications 
Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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Dedicated  to  the  sound  conser 
vation  of  our  aquatic  resources 
the  protection  and  managemen 
of  the  state’s  diversified  fisheries 
and  to  the  ideals  of  safe  boatinc 
and  optimum  boating  opportuni 
ties 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 


Ralph  W.  Abele, 


Surface  fly  rod  lures  for  bass  are  mostly 
of  two  types,  and  each  has  its  advantages. 
A lure  made  of  clipped  deer  body  hair 
absorbs  some  water  and  can  be  worked 
more  delicately,  so  it  is  excellent  for  use  in 
water  where  bass  can  easily  be  frightened. 
Bugs  made  of  plastic  or  wood  Boat  high 
and  dry  and  can  be  retrieved  with  violent 
action  and  still  remain  on  the  surface. 

Don’t  just  pile  your  waders  or  boots  in 
a heap  or  tuck  them  into  a drawer  when 
not  in  use.  Boot  hangers  can  be  purchased 
at  most  sporting  goods  stores,  or  if  you 
are  handy  you  can  make  one  for  yourself 
out  of  a stout  coat  hanger.  Keeping  them 
on  a hanger  lets  air  inside  and  prevents 
damage  to  the  lining. 

A rocky  point  extending  out  into  a lake 
attracts  gamefish.  The  slope  of  the  rock 
extends  down  into  the  water,  often  to  a 
considerable  depth,  and  usually  in  steps. 
These  points  attract  forage  minnows  and 
crayfish,  for  example  and  the  gamefish 
dote  on  them.  Fish  all  around  a point. 

Be  sure  to  put  mothballs  or  some  other 
protective  material  into  storage  with  your 
flies  during  the  winter. 
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Book  Review 


A Fishing  Guide 
to  Lake  Erie 

Mike  Simmons,  72  pages,  $5.95,  Northwoods 
Publications,  Inc.,  Box  5196,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110. 

Lake  Erie — Large  and  mysterious,  240  miles  long,  50 
miles  wide,  and  200  feet  deep  in  places.  Intimidating,  yes. 
Add  to  the  size  of  the  lake  the  fact  that  yellow  perch, 
walleye,  bass,  musky,  northern  pike,  steelhead,  coho  and 
chinook  salmon,  plus  a wide  variety  of  lesser  sought- 
after  fish  swim  there,  and  there  is  little  wonder  that  the 
majority  of  fishermen  walk  away  scratching  their  heads. 

While  Mike  Simmons  has  not  written  a “cure-all”  for 
the  Lake  Erie  fisherman,  he  has  given  us  a down-to-earth 
guide  filled  with  tactics  for  all  species.  The  book  is 
broken  down  into  seasons  and  when  and  where  to  catch 
fish,  and  it’s  well  illustrated  with  enticing  photographs, 
maps,  and  drawings.  Mike  is  an  experienced  Lake  Erie 
fisherman  who  has  had  to  adjust  his  own  tactics  to  cope 
with  the  wide  variety  of  gamefish  introduced  into  the 
lake  in  recent  years. 

Certainly,  A Fishing  Guide  to  Lake  Erie  is  worth  the 
tariff  for  the  beginner  and  seasoned  veteran  because  it’s 
written  about  a body  of  water  with  which  the  author  is 
well  experienced.  Somehow  nothing  beats  down-to-earth 
experience.  Mike  has  that  experience  plus  the  talent  to 
put  his  skills  in  writing. — Dave  Wolf 
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Rock  Bass, 

the 

Robust  Panfish 


by  David  R.  Thompson 


It  doesn’t  take  long  for  a fisherman 
to  have  enjoyable  memories.  Still 
there’s  no  reason  for  an  angler  to 
live  in  the  past.  For  me,  fishing 
experiences  that  made  boyhood 
memories  reoccur  every  autumn,  and 
the  panfish  that  kindled  those 
memories  are  as  appealing  now  as 
then. 

My  memories  span  generations.  My 
father  learned  to  fish  in  the  same 
Conodoguinet  Creek  where  he  taught 
me  and  where  I taught  my  young 
sons.  We  represent  three  generations 
of  fishermen  who  have  relied  on  a 
particular  fish,  the  rock  bass,  to  learn 
both  fishing  techniques  and  the 
pleasures  of  angling. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  we  have 
affection  for  this  species,  which 


frequently  is  underrated  as  a panfish 
without  prestige.  Yet,  the  fish  is  an 
ideal  one  to  help  a beginning  angler 
advance  from  catching  anything  that 
bites  to  the  more  sophisticated  gamefish. 
The  rock  bass  also  is  perfect  for  seasoned 
fishermen  who  simply  like  plenty  of 
action,  not  to  mention  the  meals  that 
follow. 

It  is  tempting  to  describe  the  rock 
bass  as  the  robust  representative  of 
the  sunfish  family  to  which  it  belongs. 

1 appreciate  how  “ole  goggle-eye” 
strikes  lures  and  baits  with  gusto.  The 
fish  isn’t  a finicky  eater  and  rarely  just 
nibbles.  No,  a rock  bass  attacks  its 
prey  with  a hit-and-run  tactic  that 
makes  my  light  tackle  vibrate.  Often 
when  the  fish  strikes,  I can’t 
immediately  tell  if  I’m  playing  a 


smallmouth  bass,  as  both  species 
occupy  similar  habitat. 

I appreciate  how,  when  the  rubber 
Femlee  minnow  I fish  in  October  hits 
the  water,  an  alert  rock  bass  grabs  it 
instantly.  I watch  my  line  where  it 
enters  the  water  and  see  it  move  away 
as  the  fish  carries  the  lure.  Four 
seconds  seem  an  eternity  for  me  to 
refrain  from  setting  the  hook  and  then 
feel  the  thick  panfish  begin  the  tug-of- 
war  among  the  rocks  where  it  lives.  In 
fact,  the  Latin  species’  name  literally 
means  “of  the  rocks.” 

Low-water  action 

On  a classic  late  autumn  morning 
last  year,  when  wearing  a flannel  shirt 
was  comfortable,  I waded  quietly  into 
Shermans  Creek  in  Perry  County,  just 
upstream  of  the  picturesque  Dellville 
Covered  Bridge,  located  off  L.R. 
50014  about  three  miles  north  of  New 
Bloomfield.  1 noticed  footprints  of  a 
raccoon  that  had  hunted  along  the 
stream  and  where  a creature  had 
devoured  a crayfish,  leaving  the  shell 
on  a flat  rock.  Seeing  the  crustacean 
reminded  me  that  rock  bass  are  as 
fond  of  eating  crayfish  as  are 
smallmouth  bass.  The  only  difference 
is  that  rock  bass  prefer  smaller 
crayfish  about  two  inches  long. 


photos  by  the  author 
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Opening  my  lure  box  I selected  a 
size  2 silver  Mepps  spinner  and 
attached  it  to  the  swivel  tied  to  the 
monofilament  line.  The  four-pound- 
test  line  complemented  the  ultralight 
spinning  outfit  I use  for  panfish  and 
often  for  smallmouth  as  well. 

The  creek  was  low  and  clear,  typical 
of  waters  in  southcentral  Pennsylvania 
in  autumn.  I could  see  large  rocks, 
ledges,  and  the  deeper  holes  and 
channels  where  rock  bass  usually 
hold.  This  visibility  is  an  advantage  of 
autumn  angling;  however,  rock  bass 
spook  should  they  spy  me  first. 

A flick  of  my  forearm  and  the 
spinner  carried  my  line  past  a 
submerged  rock  in  midstream.  As 
soon- as  the  lure  struck  the  water  1 
began  retrieving  it  to  avoid  snagging 
bottom.  Its  silver  blade,  spinning, 
reflected  the  morning  sunlight  and 
resembled  a minnow  so  well  that  a 
seven-inch  rock  bass  smacked  it, 
hooking  itself. 

The  dark  olive-colored  panfish 
reluctantly  left  its  rock  home  as  I 
gently  played  it  to  me,  letting  it  test 
itself  against  the  light  tackle.  Finally  F 
placed  it  on  the  wire  stringer  hanging 
from  my  belt.  Two  hours  later,  after 
fishing  upstream  to  above  the 
deteriorated  dam,  the  stringer  held 
eight  rock  bass  of  similar  size.  Other 
smaller  fish  1 chose  not  to  fillet  and 
eat  were  released. 

Rock  bass  are  widely  distributed  in 
Pennsylvania,  found  in  waters  also 
offering  smallmouth  bass.  Since  many 
anglers  concentrate  on  smallmouth, 
the  opportunity  to  catch  goggle-eyes 
or  red-eyes,  as  rock  bass  are 
commonly  called,  is  often  overlooked. 
As  much  as  we,  too,  like  catching 
smallmouth,  the  boys  and  I often  fish 
specifically  for  rock  bass,  using  the 
appropriate  small  lures  in  the  right 
places.  Besides  enjoying  more  action 
than  when  angling  for  larger  fish,  we 
agree  that  rock  bass  have  an  excellent 
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flavor.  When  we’re  hungry  for  a fish 
meal,  there’s  no  dispute  about  what  to 
fish  for.  “Ole  goggle-eye”  becomes  our 
quarry. 

Susquehanna  hotspot 

One  of  the  first  places  my  dad  took 
me  as  a boy  for  rock  bass  was  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  Marysville,  near 
the  historic  stone  Rockville  Bridge 
where  there’s  a boating  access.  In 
autumn,  grass  patches  there  attract 
fish  and  upriver  are  large  rock 
formations.  These  formations  are 
ideal  for  both  rock  bass  and 
smallmouth.  Our  favorite  baits,  as  we 
waded  wearing  shorts  and  sneakers, 
were  hellgrammites  and  crayfish.  We 
used  size  6 hooks  and  enough 
splitshot  to  hold  our  bait  near  the 
bottom.  I remember  well  how  the  red- 
eyes would  hit  and  run. 

Another  productive  place  on  the 
Susquehanna  is  Duncannon  between 
the  confluences  of  Shermans  and 
Tittle  Juniata  creeks.  Here,  in  water 
along  the  “cinder  banks,”  is  rubble 
from  the  iron  mill  that  once  operated 
in  Duncannon.  Today,  the  rubble 
provides  good  “structure”  for  rock 
bass.  We  caught  a stringerful  last  year 
on  minnows. 

When  we  want  to  float  fish  for 
goggle-eyes,  we  take  the  canoe  to  the 
Juniata  River  or  join  a friend  who  has 
an  1 8-foot  john  boat.  Drifting  from 
the  Fish  Commission  access  at 
Thompsontown  down  to  the 
Greenwood  Access  below 
Millerstown,  we  catch  dozens  of 
panfish  primarily  in  rocky  habitat.  We 
use  the  rubber  minnow  having  a red 
lateral  line;  Mr.  Twisters  in  motor  oil, 
purple,  yellow  and  black  colors;  and 
spinners. 

The  Walker  Access  to  the  Juniata 
at  the  town  of  Mexico  is  another 
choice  place  to  catch  red-eyes.  The 
railroad  rip-rap  along  the  river’s  south 
side  provides  good  habitat,  and  the 
way  to  fish  it  is  start  at  the  upper  end 
and  drift  along  shore.  Short  casts 
work  fine. 

Also,  above  the  railroad  bridge  at 
Granville  are  two  good  eddies  on  the 
east  side,  and  local  panfish  experts 
fish  the  railroad  piers,  too.  At  Barrel 
Springs  at  the  upper  end  of 
Tewistown  are  ledges  that  yield 
goggle-eyes  as  do  the  rocky  eddies  in 
the  area.  At  Port  Royal,  fishermen 
follow  First  Avenue  and  drive  the  dirt 
road  down  along  the  river  to  the 


mouth  of  Tuscarora  Creek.  A riffle 
there  resembles  a small  falls  where 
rock  bass  fishing  can  be  exciting. 

Habitat 

Although  it  may  seem  as  if  river 
rock  bass  are  plentiful  everywhere, 
that’s  not  the  case.  The  key  to  finding 
large  numbers  of  this  species  is 
learning  to  identify  their  habitat. 
During  autumn  when  rivers  and 
creeks  are  ideal  for  wading,  rock  bass 
are  often  found  in  still  water  below 
riffles.  Rip-rap  shores,  rock  ledges, 
and  rock  piles  are  good  prospects  as  is 
the  current  along  the  edge  of  rocky 
eddies.  The  current  washes  food  into 
the  eddies  and  the  fish  wait  there. 

In  Cumberland  County’s 
Conodoguinet  Creek,  goggle-eyes  can 
be  routinely  caught  in  water  only  knee 
deep.  Chances  are,  however,  it  will  be 
below  a riffle  or  have  rock  structure. 

In  any  event,  give  such  places  more 
than  a cursory  inspection  when 
hunting  for  rock  bass. 

Fly  rod  gear 

When  fishing  warmwater  creeks  for 
red-eyes  in  autumn,  I enjoy  using  a fly 
rod.  Trout  fishing  gear  is  fine. 
Seducing  the  fish  to  take  topwater 
offerings  is  a change  of  pace  from 
using  live  bait  or  lures.  Small  poppers 
and  deer  hair  flies  are  my  favorites. 

About  one  mile  east  of  Carlisle 
where  the  Conodoguinet  flows  beneath 
Wolf s Bridge  is  a parking  place  off 
the  quiet  country  road.  Downstream 
on  the  south  side  is  a large  tree 
overhanging  the  creek.  It’s  a good 
rock  bass  spot.  In  fact,  from  there 
down  to  Middlesex,  where  Letort 
Spring  Run  meets  the  creek,  is  worth 
exploring. 

The  rock  bass  isn’t  touted  as  a 
glamorous,  sophisticated  fish.  It  isn’t 
one  of  the  heavyweights  that  demands 
heavy  tackle  and  a wide  net  or  gaff  to 
land.  Rather,  the  fish  is  reliable,  an 
enthusiastic  hitter,  and  spunky  enough 
to  earn  my  respect.  To  me,  the  rock 
bass  is  indeed  the  robust  member  of 
the  panfish  clan;  and  now  that 
autumn  is  here  I intend  to  strengthen 
the  rock  bass  relationship  that  began 
during  my  boyhood.  I’m  counting  on 
having  more  good  memories  of  ’ole 
goggle-eye.  [?*] 


Writer-photographer  David  R. 
Thompson 's  angling  specialty  is 
fishing  small-  to  medium-sized 
streams  for  bass,  trout,  and  pan  fish. 
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by  Dave 
Wonderlich 

The  lush  autumn  meadow  was 
bathed  in  the  bright  sunlight  of 
an  early  October  morning.  The 
fabled  limestone  creek  meandered 
sleepily  before  us  as  if  it  were 
embraced  by  the  many-colored 
surrounding  foliage.  Cat-o’nine-tails 
stood  golden  in  the  sun  against  a 
background  of  tangled  thistles  and 
golden-leafed  sycamore. 

To  our  6-pound  tippets  we  each 
cinched  a different  colored  fly.  With 
heightened  anticipation  mixed  with  a 
fair  amount  of  apprehension  we 
stepped  to  the  hallowed  water, 
reputed  to  be  the  most  demanding 
and  difficult  to  fish  of  all  our 
Pennsylvania  creeks. 

The  7-foot  leaders  straightened  and 
our  flies  plopped  into  the  chalky  water 
across-stream  next  to  the  cress.  We 
began  working  them  in  jerks  cross- 
current and -upstream. 

“One  just  rose;  came  up  right  next 
to  the  cress;  he  missed  the  fly!” 

Don  Bastian,  the  third  partner  in 
our  fishing  trio,  and  I looked  over  as 
T.G.  cast  again.  Moments  passed. 

“He  rose  again,  missed  it,  he  wants 
it,”  hollered  the  normally  stoic 
Truman. 

“Got  one,”  Don  said,  as  his  arched 
graphite  pointed  toward  the  slab-sided 
brown  trout. 

His  reel  sang  as  the  brownie  fought 
downstream.  Don  followed  the  fish 
and  worked  him  to  the  net  as  quickly 
as  possible.  With  a final  few  turns, 
flips,  and  an  untangling  of  the  heavy 
leader  from  the  elodea,  the  beautiful 
brownie  was  netted. 

“What  a trout.  Just  look  at  those 
colors,”  Don  called. 

T.G.  and  1 added  our  praise  to  the 
big  brown.  Don  cradled  the  heavy 
red-spotted  trout  in  the  current.  It 
finned,  then  disappeared  into  the 
depths. 


“Got  one!  Missed  one!  Turned 
one!  Got  another  one,  look  at  him 
jump!”  echoed  between  angling 
friends  throughout  the  day.  It  was  as 
if  the  trout  had  awaited  the  arrival  of 
their  preferred  table  fare  with 
explosive  anticipation.  What  we  used 
that  day  was  an  offer  they  could  not 
refuse. 

What  fly  did  we  use?  The  Wooly 
Bugger. 

Dressed  in  their  fineries  of  orange, 
red,  dun,  olive,  black,  yellow,  white, 
and  brown,  our  imitations  seemed 
unlikely  offerings  for  such  normally 
snooty  trout.  But  in  hook  sizes  6 and 
8,  4x  shank,  it  was  just  what  they 
wanted.  In  meadow  and  mountainous 


limestone  water  as  well  as  in  brooks, 
runs,  and  in  large  freestone  streams, 
trout  take  the  fly  without  reservation. 

It  is  a fly  that  is  unequaled  in  its 
ability  to  fool  fall  trout.  And  for  that 
matter,  it  is  quickly  becoming  the 
hottest  underwater  producer  in  all 
four  seasons. 

We’ve  all  heard  of  the  wooly  worm 
and  know  of  its  trout-taking  ability. 
The  Bugger  is  somewhat  of  a wooly 
worm  that  completed  its  metamor- 
phosis. With  its  large  marabou  tail 
and  bushier  palmered  hackle,  it  seems 
to  come  alive  as  it  swims  through  the 
water. 

Bass  fishermen  have  long  known  of 


the  possibilities  of  the  Bugger  to  fool 
their  warmwater  quarry.  A few  mail 
order  houses  and  tackle  shops  have 
offered  the  fly,  but  in  limited  patterns. 

Bob  McCullough,  nationally  known 
expert  on  night  trout  fishing, 
experimented  for  years  to  find  special 
colors  for  particular  streams.  Don 
Bastian  produced  other  versions  in 
circus-like  combinations  that  have 
been  fooling  trout  with  uncanny 
consistency.  Both  anglers  introduced 
me  to  their  patterns  and  methods  of 
fishing  the  Bugger. 

The  two  basic  methods  for  fishing 
the  Wooly  Bugger  are  the  natural  drift 
after  an  upstream  cast,  and  “working” 
the  Bugger  after  a cross-stream 
method  in  which  you  cast  and 
immediately  begin  stripping  line  in 
with  the  left  hand  while  twitching  the 
rod  with  the  right.  It  seems  when  the 
fly  is  worked  faster,  more  trout  are 
actually  hooked.  With  a slower 
retrieve  the  trout  tend  to  “bump”  or 
“roll”  the  Bugger  in  its  rest  between 
strips  or  twitches.  With  the  faster 
retrieve  I’ve  had  trout  dart  all  the  way 
across  stream  and  chase  the  Bugger  in 
three  or  four  inches  of  water  over  a 
bed  of  elodea  just  before  1 lifted  for 
another  cast. 

One  cold  April  afternoon,  Bastian 
and  1 waded  down  the  center  of  a 
freestone  stream  that  was  impossible 
to  fish  from  the  sides.  Using  the 
downstream  method,  he  fished  the  left 


bank  and  1 the  right.  We  cast  to  the 
bank  and  worked  our  flies  upstream 
and  toward  the  center.  The  trout  took 
the  fly  about  a foot  under  the  surface 
and  came  all  the  way  out  of  the  water 
with  it  (a  lot  like  a bass  hits  a 
Jitterbug).  We  landed  about  28  trout 
that  early  April  afternoon. 

Upstream  method 

The  second  method  is  also 
productive  but  does  not  produce  the 
attacking  strikes.  In  this  approach, 
which  McCullough  prefers,  the 
Bugger  is  cast  upstream  and  allowed 
to  bounce  along  the  bottom  while  the 
angler  carefully  retrieves  line  to  keep 
it  as  tight  as  possible  without 
interfering  with  the  drift.  When  the 
line  stops  or  pauses,  set  the  hook;  the 
pause  is  probably  a trout  hitting  the 
fly.  McCullough  prefers  this  method 
when  fishing  pocket  water  on  smaller 
streams.  Fishing  upstream,  he  casts 
the  fly  above  the  pocket  water.  As  the 
fly  drifts  into  the  pocket,  he  expects 
the  hit.  He  says  it  is  particularly 
productive  to  twitch  the  Bugger  just  as 
it  enters  the  pocket  water. 

In  early  season  when  the  water  is 
higher  the  trout  sometimes  hug  the 
banks  in  the  slower  current.  A Bugger 
(white/ badger)  cast  downstream  and 
worked  upstream  parallel  to  the 
water’s  edge  just  three  or  four  feet 
from  shore  can  also  be  highly 
productive.  This  is  also  an  excellent 


Here  is  a list  of  many  of  the  colors  a fly  fisherman  should  include  in  his 
bugger  box,  with  the  hottest  patterns  starred. 


marabou  tail 

chenille  body 

palmered  hackle 

limestone 

*black 

orange 

black  (McCullough  Special) 

*smokey  grey 

orange 

dun 

red 

orange 

brown 

yellow 

black 

yellow  dyed  grizzly  (or  yellow) 

*yellow 

yellow 

yellow  dyed  grizzly  (or  yellow) 

*orange 

brown  seal 

badger 

*red 

brown  seal 

badger 

orange 

red 

badger 

yellow 

red 

yellow  dyed  grizzly  (or  yellow) 

freestone 

*black 

black 

black 

*white 

white  (or  cream)  badger  (or  grizzly) 

white 

white 

white 

*black 

olive 

black 

black 

brown 

black 

brown 

brown 

brown 
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method  when  fishy  looking  structures 
such  as  roots  and  stumps,  undercut 
banks,  brush  piles,  and  drop-offs  are 
located  below  your  casting  position 
but  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream. 
Throw  the  Bugger  downstream,  allow 
it  to  drift  below  the  structure,  then 
work  it  upstream  parallel  to  the  bank. 
If  you  see  a trout  start  for  the  fly, 
don’t  slow  the  retrieve:  the  trout  has 
committed  itself  to  take  the  Bugger 
and  a faster  retrieve  won’t  give  it  a 
chance  for  second  thoughts. 

Smaller  streams 

For  smaller  water  and  streams 
without  a swift  flow,  a floating  line 
works  well.  When  longer  casts  are 
necessary,  the  Bugger  casts  much 
more  easily  with  a sinking  tip  or  fully 
sinking  line.  I use  a 6-weight,  weight- 
forward  line  although  a 7-weight 
handles  the  big  fly  a little  more  easily. 
An  8 '/j-foot  or  9-foot  rod  for  a 7- 
weight  line  is  an  excellent  Bugger  rod, 
although  an  8-foot  for  a 6-weight  line 
is  adequate. 

The  complete  selection  is  not 
usually  necessary,  although  if  a trout 
becomes  reluctant  to  strike  after 
having  missed  another  attempt,  slight 
color  changes  many  times  produce  the 
hook-up.  It  is  possible  to  fish  a 
section,  catch  trout,  and  believe 
you’ve  moved  most  of  the  fish  in  that 
stretch.  If  you  change  colors  and  fish 
back  through,  you  may  be  surprised 
at  how  many  more  trout  you  see, 
particularly  on  limestone  water.  The 
brighter  patterns  do  tend  to  do  better 
on  limestone  and  the  more  subdued 
on  freestone  streams,  although  they 
will  take  trout  on  either  type  of  water. 
Each  angler  should  experiment  to 
determine  which  patterns  work  best 
on  his  favorite  streams. 

To  prevent  the  sneers  and  jeers,  not 
to  mention  outright  ridicule  of  your 
friends  at  using  such  large,  brightly 
colored  flies,  you  may  want  to  keep 
your  Bugger  box  hidden  until  after 
everyone  wants  to  know  what  you’re 
using  to  catch  all  the  trout.  They  may 
not  believe  you  even  after  you’ve 
shown  them.  The  convincer  is  the 
moment  you  reach  out  to  net  another 
trout  and  your  size  6 bugger  is 
hanging  from  its  lip. 

Dave  Wunderlich  best  enjoys  fishing 
low,  clear  water  with  a dry  fly  and 
catching  trout  in  all  four  seasons.  Pine 
Creek  (Lycoming  County),  Pine 
Creek 's  tribs,  the  Delaware,  and  the 
Letort  get  most  of  his  attention. 


Dave  Wondorllch 


York  and  Lancaster 
Counties 


One  thing’s  for  sure — it  would  be  impossible  to  list 
every  lake,  stream,  river,  and  pond  in  Lancaster 
and  York  counties,  but  if  you’re  a newcomer  to 
Pennsylvania  or  if  you  are  just  looking  for  another  place 
to  go  fishing,  you’ll  find  this  article  beneficial. 


by  Gary  Diamond 

photos  by  the  author 


Susquehanna  River 

The  dividing  line  between  York  and  Lancaster  counties 
probably  holds  more  varieties  of  fish  than  just  about  any 
body  of  water  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Susquehanna  is 
noted  for  its  superb  smallmouth  bass  fishing  throughout 
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its  range,  but  the  lower  end  of  the  river,  above  the 
Mason-Dixon  line,  provides  the  angling  public  with  great 
diversity. 

Conowingo  Lake,  a reciprocal  boundary  lake  in  both 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  provides  some  fantastic 
fishing  for  a variety  of  species  throughout  most  of  the 
year.  As  early  as  the  first  week  in  March,  when  the  river 
is  relatively  ice  free,  anglers  head  for  the  hot  water 
discharge  of  Peach  Bottom  Nuclear  Power  Plant  to  fish 
for  a relative  newcomer  to  Pennsylvania  waters — the 
hybrid  striped  bass.  Although  this  particular  species  looks 


like  the  striped  bass  of  the  Chesapeake,  its  body  is  fuller, 
and  a 17-incher  weighs  up  to  five  pounds. 

These  fish  hit  a lure  like  a freight  train  and  often  cause 
anglers  to  have  second  thoughts  about  whether  the  fish 
can  be  landed  on  anything  other  than  a jeep  winch 
hooked  to  a tree.  Pound  for  pound,  the  hybrid  white 
bass  is  one  of  the  toughest  critters  in  fresh  water.  One  of 
the  main  reasons  these  fish  are  congregated  in  this 
particular  area  is  that  the  warm  water  discharged  from 
the  plant  attracts  baitfish.  Where  there's  baitfish,  you’re 
bound  to  find  gamefish.  In  fact,  just  about  every  species 
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of  fish  in  Pennsylvania  waters  has  been  caught  in  this 
one  small  area. 

Walleye,  often  weighing  up  to  eight  pounds,  are  year- 
round  residents  of  Peach  Bottom.  Although  most  anglers 
prefer  fishing  for  them  during  the  early  spring  or  late 
fall,  you  can  catch  these  toothsome  rascals  throughout 
the  summer  months,  too,  if  you're  willing  to  work  a bit 
and  be  prepared  to  lose  a few  lures. 

The  fish  are  usually  deeper  during  the  warmer  months, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  Susquehanna,  especially 
Conowingo  Lake,  is  a maze  of  logs  and  boulders  that  eat 
fishing  tackle.  In  the  Deep  South,  this  is  called  structure, 
a place  where  you  might  lose  a plastic  worm  or  two,  but 
if  you’re  fishing  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  “Susky,” 
you’re  considered  an  expert  if  you  have  half  the  tackle 
you  started  with  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Mixed  in  with  the  hybrids  and  walleye  are  striped 
bass,  smallmouth  bass,  crappies,  bluegills,  largemouths, 
muskies,  and  occasionally  a brown  trout.  The  trout 
wander  in  from  one  or  more  of  the  nearby  streams  that 
empty  into  the  lake,  and  most  are  taken  by  anglers 
fishing  for  another  species.  It’s  not  unusual  to  go  home 
with  a limit  of  both  bass  and  trout  when  fishing 
Conowingo  Lake,  but  there’s  two  other  fish  that  many 
do  not  consider  gamefish.  Often  maligned  for  their 
fighting  ability,  the  carp  and  catfish  populations  in  the 
Susquehanna  have  saved  many  a day  for  the  diehard 
angler. 

Holtwood  Dam 

One  of  the  best  areas  for  the  catfish  is  at  the  base  of 
Holtwood  Dam.  On  any  given  day,  throughout  most  of 
the  summer  months  and  into  the  fall,  the  shoreline  on 
the  Lancaster  County  side  of  the  river  is  dotted  with 
fishermen  trying  to  catch  a mess  of  channel  cats  with  a 
variety  of  tackle.  You’ll  see  everything  from  tiny  graphite 
ultralights  to  surf  rods  used  to  cast  that  special,  old- 
home  recipe.  Chicken  livers,  shrimp,  nightcrawlers, 
cheese,  corn,  and  mixtures  of  all  of  these  are  used.  Most 
are  effective  baits,  and  it’s  rare  indeed  that  someone 
doesn’t  catch  his  or  her  share  of  cats  in  this  stretch  of 
water. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  provided 
access  to  Conowingo  Lake  with  an  excellent  launch  ramp 
that  accommodates  boats  up  to  18  feet  in  length.  It’s 
located  on  River  Road  approximately  three  miles  south 
of  state  route  372.  Although  most  of  the  road  is 
unpaved,  it  is  well  maintained  by  York  County's  highway 
department,  and  you'll  have  no  trouble  trailering  your 
boat  the  short  distance  from  the  main  road.  The  closest 
city  is  Lancaster,  from  which  you  would  head  south  on 
route  272  approximately  13  miles  to  route  372.  Turn 
right  and  go  about  five  miles  to  the  Norman  Wood 
Bridge.  On  the  York  side  of  the  bridge,  just  50  feet  from 
the  end.  River  Road  intersects  the  main  highway.  Turn 
left  and  follow  the  signs  to  the  Muddy  Creek  Access 
Area.  The  ramp  is  open  year-round  and  there’s  no  fee  for 
the  use  of  the  facility. 

Holtwood  Pool 

This  waterway  is  a carbon  copy  of  Conowingo  Lake 


without  the  nuclear  plant.  This  particular  stretch  of  the 
Susquehanna  can  be  hazardous  to  the  unknowing  or 
unwary  angler.  The  southern  portion  of  the  lake  is  12  to 
20  feet  deep,  but  the  bottom  comes  up  quickly  just  a few 
miles  above  the  dam,  and  most  of  the  obstructions  are  in 
the  form  of  granite  boulders.  If  you’re  unlucky  enough  to 
hit  one  at  any  speed  other  than  an  idle,  you’ll  definitely 
have  to  perform  major  surgery  on  your  boat  and 
possibly  suffer  some  personal  injuries  to  boot.  However, 
if  you’re  cautious  and  use  a bit  of  common  sense,  you'll 
be  able  to  navigate  the  pool  with  little  or  no  difficulty. 

Because  Holtwood  Dam  is  not  a high  structure,  the 
pool  itself  is  not  nearly  as  long  as  Conowingo,  but  this 
offers  the  smallmouth  bass  fisherman  some  excellent 
opportunities  to  get  in  on  some  fantastic  fishing  for  the 
bronzebacks.  The  upper  end  of  the  lake  is  a maze  of 
deep  pools,  cuts,  and  riffles  that  all  hold  good 
populations  of  these  fish.  During  the  dog  days  of 
summer  and  often  late  into  the  fall,  when  water 
temperatures  are  not  conducive  to  any  kind  of  fishing, 
the  bass  readily  hit  most  lures  that  resemble  a minnow  or 
gizzard  shad.  Apparently,  the  dissolved  oxygen  levels  are 
high  enough  in  these  areas  to  keep  the  fish  active.  The 
lower  end  of  the  lake  is  always  a good  bet  for  some  big 
crappies,  commonly  running  10  inches  to  13  inches.  The 
slabsides  congregate  just  above  the  dam  in  about  15  to 
20  feet  of  water  and  feed  on  the  tiny  baitfish  that  take 
refuge  among  the  sunken  trees  and  brush.  Small  shad 
darts,  trimmed  with  a live  minnow  and  worked  vertically 
among  the  sunken  debris,  fill  a stringer  in  just  a few 
hours.  In  addition,  Holtwood  Pool  has  been  stocked 
with  white  bass  hybrids  in  recent  years. 

You’ll  find  another  excellent  boat  launch  facility  here 
on  the  York  side  of  the  river  that  accommodates  boats 
up  to  18  feet.  Driving  south  from  York  on  route  74, 
you’ll  see  a sign  at  the  intersection  of  route  624.  Turn  left 
and  follow  your  nose  for  about  10  miles  and  eventually 
the  river  will  come  into  view.  Turn  right,  follow  the 
signs,  and  you’ll  see  the  launch  ramp.  It  has  ample 
parking  for  several  cars  with  boat  trailers,  and  there  is 
no  charge  for  the  use  of  this  facility.  Several  private 
ramps  are  in  the  same  area,  but  there  is  a small  fee  for 
their  use. 

York  Haven,  Safe  Harbor 

These  spots  are  ideal  for  the  small-boat  fisherman  as 
well  as  the  shorebound  angler.  In  most  cases,  both  offer 
similar  fishing  to  that  of  the  upper  end  of  Holtwood 
Pool,  with  one  exception — the  water  is  considerably 
shallower,  and  if  anything,  the  smallmouth  bass  fishing  is 
better.  Safe  Harbor  has  also  been  stocked  with  white 
bass  hybrids  in  recent  years.  Because  the  Susquehanna  is 
merely  a thin  body  of  water  rushing  over  boulders  and 
logs,  it’s  recommended  that  you  install  a fork,  cage,  or 
some  other  type  of  prop  guard  on  the  lower  unit  of  your 
motor.  This  device  prevents  the  loss  of  or  damage  to  an 
expensive  prop  if  you  hit  one  of  the  submerged  rocks. 

The  pitchfork  is  probably  one  of  the  best  gadgets 
because  it  lets  the  motor  simply  lift,  if  it’s  in  the 
unlocked  position,  and  also  affords  some  protection  to 
the  lower  unit. 

If  you're  a catfish  buff,  the  many  pools  between  the 
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York  and  Lancaster  Counties’ 


Best  Trout  Streams 

Length/ 

Stream 

Location 

Miles 

Beaver  Run 

Windsor,  Rt.  624 

2.0  M 

Blymire  Hollow 
Run 

Winterstown,  Rt.  24 

2.0  M 

Codorus  Creek 

Sinsheim,  Rt.  516 

2.5  M 

Codorus  Creek 
East  Branch 

Jacobus,  Rt.  Ill 

4.0  M 

Fishing  Creek 

Windsor,  Rt.  624 

5.0  M 

Fishing  Creek 

Goldsboro,  Rt.  920 

3.0  M 

Furnace  Run 

York  Furnace,  Rt.  124 

2.0  M 

Muddy  Creek 

Red  Lion,  Rt.  74 

12.0  M 

Muddy  Creek 
North  Branch 

Red  Lion,  Rt.  74 

7.0  M 

Muddy  Creek 
South  Branch 

Red  Lion,  Rt.  74 

8.0  M 

Otter  Creek 

New  Bridgeville,  Rt.  124 

6.5  M 

Rehmayer  Run 

Jacobus,  Rt.  Ill 

2.0  M 

Toms  Run 

Red  Lion,  Rt.  74 

2.0  M 

Bald  Eagle  Creek 

Woodbine,  Rt.  425 

2.0  M 

Octoraro  Creek 

Octoraro,  Rt.  896 

6.0  M 

Conestoga  Creek 

New  Danville,  Rt.  324 

— 

Pequea  Creek 

Smithville,  Rt.  272 

— 

Conestoga  Creek 

Hinkletown,  Rt.  897 

— 

Hammer  Creek 

Brickerville,  Rt.  322 

— 

Codorus  Creek 
South  Branch 

Seven  Valley,  Rt.  616 



These  are  just  some  of  the  well-stocked  streams  in  both 
counties,  but  if  you  want  to  get  away  from  the  crowds,  a 
few  of  the  smaller  tributaries  to  these  creeks  are  native 
brook  or  wild  brown  trout  waters.  The  smallest  streams 
often  give  up  some  of  the  largest  trout.  The  big  difference 
is  that  you’ll  have  to  be  a bit  sneaky  and  in  many  cases 
crawl  within  casting  range  of  the  bank  and  gently  flip 
your  bait  a few  yards  upstream.  Then,  and  only  then,  do 
you  have  a chance  of  fooling  a wary  brookie. 

Although  most  of  these  fish  are  less  than  minimum 
size,  it’s  not  unusual  to  see  some  brightly  colored  wild 
trout  topping  the  two-pound  mark  in  a creek  small 
enough  to  step  across.  1 do,  however,  recommend 
releasing  any  native  trout  that  is  uninjured  and  handle 
them  as  little  as  possible. 

In  1984,  Lancaster  County  received  more  than  70,500 
trout  stocked  in  season  and  preseason,  and  York  County 
received  more  than  79,000  trout.  Big  winners  in  both 
counties  include  Muddy  Creek  (17,350  trout).  Hammer 
Creek  (9,900  trout).  Fishing  Creek  (9,900  trout), 

Codorus  Creek  South  Branch  (8,300  trout), 

Beaver  Creek  (8,000  trout),  Codorus  Creek 
(6,800  trout),  and  Muddy  Creek 
North  Branch  (5,800  trout). 

Some  of  these  waterways  have 
special  regulations,  so  before  you 
fish  these  spots,  check  your 
summary  and  fishing  regulations 
and  laws.  — Gary  Diamond 


stretches  of  rapids  are  catfish  heaven.  One  of  my  favorite 
methods  to  catch  them  is  by  using  a spawn  bag  made 
from  cheese  cloth  and  filled  with  chicken  liver.  You  can 
make  them  up  ahead  of  time,  put  them  in  the  freezer, 
and  they'll  be  ready  when  you  are.  When  you  arrive  at 
your  favorite  fishing  hole,  simply  rig  it  with  a size  1/0 
hook  and  just  enough  lead  to  keep  it  on  the  bottom.  The 
cheese  cloth  holds  the  gooey  chicken  liver  together,  and 
the  catfish,  especially  some  of  the  larger  ones,  inhale  the 
whole  thing  readily. 

This  type  of  rig  has  some  distinct  advantages  over 
fishing  with  nightcrawlers.  The  small  fish  are  not  able  to 
swallow  the  spawn  bag,  although  they  attract  some  of 
the  larger  fish  to  it  because  of  their  curiosity.  The  bait 
also  lasts  several  months  in  the  freezer. 

Lake  Marburg 

The  rolling  hills  near  Hanover  provide  a scenic 
backdrop  for  beautiful  Lake  Marburg,  where  yellow 
perch,  crappies,  muskies,  and  walleye  abound.  Yet,  this 
lake  is  often  overlooked  by  many,  simply  because  they 
are  in  search  of  trout  or  some  other  coldwater  species. 
This  waterway  holds  good  populations  of  all  fish,  but 
my  favorite  is  the  walleye. 

Five-pound  walleye  are  not  at  all  uncommon  at 
Marburg,  but  the  average  size  is  more  like  one  or  two 
pounds.  This  toothsome  critter  can  be  somewhat  finicky 
when  the  weather  gets  warmer,  but  as  soon  as  that  first 
frost  is  on  the  leaves,  they’ll  go  on  a feeding  binge  and 
eat  anything  that  won’t  eat  them  first.  One  of  the  best 
methods  of  catching  walleye  is  by  trolling  with  a shallow- 
running plug.  Small  Rebels  in  the  two-inch  or  three-inch 
range,  worked  about  five  or  six  feet  beneath  the  surface, 
are  very  productive. 

The  walleye  are  usually  found  stalking  small  perch  or 
baitfish  along  the  edges  of  rocky  dropoffs,  so  your 
trolling  pattern  should  parallel  the  ledges  to  be 
successful.  As  the  water  temperatures  drop  to  the  low  50s 


or  upper  40s,  change  to  a minnow/jig  combination  and 
work  it  slowly  across  those  same  areas — the  results  can 
be  excellent. 

Marburg  also  holds  a good  population  of  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  most  sought-after  gamefish  largemouth 
bass.  Several  areas  of  the  lake  have  large  grass  beds,  and 
every  pothole  seems  to  hold  at  least  one  bucketmouth. 
Early  spring  and  late  fall  are  the  most  productive  times 
for  the  bass,  but  if  you’re  persistent,  you  can  manage  a 
limit  during  the  dog  days  of  summer.  Needless  to  say,  a 
weedless  lure  is  a must  when  fishing  under  these 
conditions.  Action-tailed  plastic  worms  in  black,  purple, 
motor  oil,  and  white  are  all  good  bets  for  these  fish,  but 
you’ll  have  to  work  your  offerings  as  slowly  as  possible 
to  drop  it  in  one  of  the  potholes.  Once  you  feel  the  lure 
fall,  let  it  sit  for  a few  seconds,  then  slowly  pick  up  the 
rod  tip  and  take  up  the  slack.  Usually,  the  fish  hit  the 
lure  as  you  lift  the  rod  tip.  Some  anglers  prefer  striking 
as  soon  as  they  feel  tension,  while  others  let  the  fish  turn 
the  worm  in  their  mouth.  Which  method  you  choose  is 
up  to  you — they  both  work. 

Lake  Redman 

This  lake  is  one  of  York  County’s  newer  lakes,  and  it 
parallels  Interstate  83,  just  south  of  York.  This  particular 
body  of  water  has  a few  distinct  areas  of  structure  for 
bass  fishermen,  and  in  the  few  years  it’s  been  open, 
several  five-plus-pounders  have  been  taken  from  its  clear 
waters.  It  also  is  one  of  those  lakes  that’s  overlooked, 
mainly  due  to  its  location.  Most  avid  anglers  usually 
head  for  one  of  those  out-of-the-way  places  in  search  of 
good  fishing,  but  this  one  is  in  plain  view  of  the 
interstate  and  several  small  housing  developments,  so  a 
lot  of  people  think  it  couldn’t  possibly  hold  many  fish. 

To  reach  Lake  Redman  from  York,  head  south  on  I- 
83  and  exit  on  the  Leader  Heights  cut-off,  route  182 
west.  Turn  left  on  Jacobus  Road,  head  south  for  about 
three  miles,  and  you’ll  see  the  lake  on  your  left.  The  best 
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fishing  is  usually  from  a boat.  No  motors  are  allowed, 
but  the  lake  is  well  protected  from  the  wind  and  rowing 
is  not  difficult. 

Lake  Williams  is  immediately  downstream  from  Lake 
Redman  and  contains  an  excellent  musky  population 
with  good  largemouth  bass  action,  too. 

Muddy  Creek 

If  you’re  a smallmouth  buff  and  enjoy  trout  fishing. 
Muddy  Creek  is  one  of  my  favorites.  The  headwaters 
begin  well  above  the  town  of  Red  Lion,  and  the  stream 
grows  quickly  in  size  as  it  meanders  southeast  toward  the 
Susquehanna.  The  entire  length  of  the  creek  is  stocked 
with  trout  by  the  Fish  Commission,  providing  spring 
fishing  for  browns,  brookies,  and  rainbows.  A few  of  the 
brown  trout  are  holdovers,  and  at  times,  quite  wary,  but 
on  opening  day,  many  six-pounders  are  taken  from  some 
of  the  deep  pools  above  the  route  74  bridge. 

The  last  five  miles  of  Muddy  Creek  are  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  areas  of  York  County.  It’s  a series  of 
deep  pools,  raging  rapids,  and  beautiful  waterfalls.  The 
closer  you  get  to  the  Susquehanna,  the  more  big 
smallmouth  bass  you’ll  find — some  topping  the  five- 
pound  mark.  About  100  yards  above  where  the  creek 
enters  the  backwaters  of  Conowingo  Lake  is  a unique 
falls  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  height.  This  particular  spot 
holds  an  unbelievable  population  of  smallmouth  bass, 
brown  trout,  and  often  a huge  musky.  Anything  that 
resembles  a minnow  tumbling  through  the  torrent  is 
immediately  ambushed  by  one  or  more  of  these 
gamefish. 

The  majority  of  the  designated  trout  streams  of  York 
and  Lancaster  counties  are  freestone  streams  that  provide 
good  trout  action  in  the  spring.  Some  are  fly  fishing  only 
waters,  while  others  allow  the  use  of  both  live  and 
artificial  baits. 


Chester-Octoraro  Reservoir 

The  dividing  line  between  Chester  and  Lancaster 
counties  is  Octoraro  Creek,  the  main  tributary  for 
Chester-Octoraro  Reservoir.  This  waterway  holds  a large 
variety  of  fish.  Although  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  is 
silted  in,  the  springtime  fishing  here  can  be  fantastic. 
Armed  with  a lightweight  fly  rod  and  an  assortment  of 
wet  and  dry  flies,  you  can  get  good  catches  of  brown 
trout,  smallmouth  bass,  largemouth  bass,  and  huge 
bluegills  from  the  sunken  logs  above  the  route  472  bridge 
at  Mount  Vernon.  This  area  only  averages  about  six  to 
10  feet  in  depth,  but  there  is  so  much  debris  on  the 
bottom  that  gamefish  find  a great  variety  of  food  among 
the  logs  and  rocks. 

As  early  as  ice-out,  the  fish  congregate  near  the  bridge 
pilings,  making  them  accessible  to  shorebound  anglers.  A 
two-inch  white  marabou  streamer,  cast  with  a 5-weight 
or  6-weight  fly  line,  is  deadly  on  some  early  run  crappies 
that  are  preparing  for  the  spawn. 

The  lower  end  of  the  lake  usually  produces  good 
catches  of  largemouths  during  the  late  fall.  The  structure 
here  is  a lot  like  Conowingo  Lake  with  its  nearly  vertical 
shoreline  and  close-in  drop-offs.  The  bass  usually  hold  in 
the  crevices  between  ledges  and  are  often  difficult  to  find. 


but  once  you’ve  developed  the  technique,  you'll  do  well 
on  the  bucketmouths. 

If  you’re  looking  for  some  huge  catfish,  you'll  find 
them  in  the  same  areas  as  the  bass. 

Muddy  Run  Lake 

Another  lake  in  Lancaster  County  that  offers  similar 
fishing  is  Muddy  Run  Lake.  Although  it's  not  quite  as 
large  as  Octoraro.  the  action  and  numbers  of  fish  rival 
most  larger  Pennsylvania  lakes.  One  of  the  problems, 
however,  is  that  the  lake  feeds  the  Muddy  Run  Pumping 
Station — a hydroelectric  facility  just  below  Holtwood 
Dam.  When  the  plant  is  operating,  the  water  levels 
fluctuate  dramatically— sometimes  as  much  as  10  feet,  so 
you  have  to  adjust  your  fishing  techniques  to  compensate 
for  the  changing  conditions. 

Still,  Muddy  Run  Lake  offers  good  family  fishing 
opportunities  with  easy  access,  and  trout  are  stocked  in 
spring  and  in  the  fall. 

There’s  one  species  of  fish  Muddy  Run  Lake  has  a lot 
of — carp.  If  you’re  a dyed-in-the-wool  carp  angler,  this  is 
the  place  to  be.  Fifteen-pounders  are  not  uncommon, 
and  I’ve  seen  some  that  would  top  20  pounds  cruising 
the  shoreline  in  search  of  an  easy  meal. 

There’s  two  more  major  lakes  in  Lancaster  County, 
one  of  which,  Speedwell  Forge  Lake,  offers  family 
angling  possibilities  for  bass  and  panfish.  This  106-acre 
lake  is  located  six  miles  north  of  Lititz  off  Route  501. 

Middle  Creek  Waterfowl  Management  Lake,  the  other 
good  Lancaster  County  bet,  is  owned  by  the  Game 
Commission,  and  it  offers  good  ice  fishing  action.  Only 
manually  operated  boats  are  allowed,  and  no  fishing  is 
permitted  in  the  waterfowl  sanctuary.  This  waterway  is 
located  a few  miles  north  of  Hopeland. 

There’s  two  more  major  lakes  in  Lancaster  County,  one 
of  which.  Commission-owned  Speedwell  Forge  Lake, 
offers  family  angling  possibilities  for  bass  and  panfish.  The 
Fish  Commission’s  Southeast  Region  law  enforcement 
regional  office  is  on  Speedwell  Forge  Lake,  so  be  sure  to 
stop  in  for  firsthand,  up-to-the-minute  fishing  information. 
This  106-acre  lake  is  located  six  miles  north  of  Lititz  off 
Route  501. 

Middle  Creek  Waterfowl  Management  Lake,  the  other 
good  Lancaster  County  bet,  is  owned  by  the  Game 
Commission,  and  it  offers  good  ice  fishing  action.  The 
lake  would  be  a terrific  bet  this  season  for  largemouth 
bass  through  the  ice — last  year  several  hefty  5-pounders 
and  6-pounders  were  dredged  up  through  the  ice  at 
Middle  Creek.  Only  manually  operated  boats  are  allowed 
at  other  times,  and  no  fishing  is  permitted  at  any  time  in 
the  waterfowl  sanctuary.  This  waterway  is  located  a few 
miles  north  of  Hopeland. 

Pinchot  Lake 

This  340-acre  impoundment  is  in  Gifford  Pinchot  State 
Park,  off  Route  177  between  Rossville  and  Maytown.  The 
lake  offers  good  year-round  bass  and  panfish  action,  and 
boats  (electric  motors  only)  can  be  launched  from  several 
spots.  The  concession  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  lake 
offers  rowboat  rentals,  too. 

Panfish  and  crappies  are  the  highlight  of  the  spring  season, 
and  bass  angling  can  be  good  for  those  who  work  at  it.  (j*] 
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The  General  Assembly,  in  the  1973-74  session,  enacted  a statute 
giving  the  Fish  Commission  purview  over  all  coldblooded  creatures  in 
Pennsylvania.  That  was  redefined  in  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  of  1980 
to  include  all  fish,  amphibians,  reptiles,  and  aquatic  organisms.  This 
was  authority  that  the  Fish  Commission  sought  not  only  on  its  own 
sense  of  responsibility,  but  as  mandated  under  the  Federal  Rare  and 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  which  requires  that  all  forms  of  life 
must  be  protected  by  each  state  or  be  preempted  by  the  federal 
establishment. 

Following  receipt  of  that  authority,  we  appointed  a Herpetological 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  acknowledged  experts  in  amphibians  and 
reptiles  across  the  Commonwealth.  They  meet  from  time  to  time  to 
advise  the  Commission  of  the  status  of  various  species,  and  make 
recommendations. 

Thus,  the  eastern  timber  rattlesnake,  which  still  has  the  status  of 
“indeterminate”  and  is  still  the  target  of  a number  of  organized  hunts, 
became  the  subject  of  a regulation  adopted  by  the  Commission  at  the 
April  1984  meeting,  to  be  effective  January  1,  1985,  including  the 
following  language:  “Sacking  contests,  as  defined  in  subsection  (a)  are 
prohibited.  Reptiles  and  amphibians  may  not  be  confined  without 
water  or  shade  or  otherwise  physically  abused  or  handled  roughly. 
Free-handling  of  venomous  reptiles  is  prohibited.” 

In  recent  years  we’ve  become  aware  of  a number  of  persons 
suffering  snakebites  as  the  result  of  such  contests.  In  one  case,  a 
hospital  contacted  us  to  find  out  who  was  going  to  pay  the  medical 
bills  from  someone’s  having  been  bitten. 

We  believe  that  these  contests  are  inappropriate  for  the  protection 
and  management  of  the  reptiles.  Manipulation  of  these  animals  in 
sacking  contests  does  nothing  to  further  their  protection,  and  it 
fosters  attitudes  and  uses  of  these  animals  that  is  contrary  to  the 
sound  management  of  these  wildlife  resources. 

Although  the  sponsors  of  some  of  the  snake  hunts  claim  that  these 
are  educational  to  the  public,  we  maintain  that  most  of  these  events 
do  not  do  much  more  than  provide  sources  of  funds  for  the  local  fire 
company,  church  or  Scout  troop,  but  also  provide  a forum  for  the 
masochistic  traits  for  which  some  contestants  need  an  outlet. 

We  continue  to  study  the  status  of  these  venomous  snakes  with 
limited  resources  for  such  research;  although  most  will  agree  that  the 
populations  are  dangerously  low,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  call 
them  “threatened”  or  “endangered.”  We  do  not  believe  we  should  take 
the  chance  of  extirpating  any  species  by  permitting  the  activities 
which  we  are  now  about  to  prohibit. 

Consider  the  epilogue  from  a wonderful  book.  The  Great  Auk,  by 
Allan  W.  Eckert: 

On  June  3,  1844,  on  the  island  of  Eldey,  off  the  southwest  coast  of 
Iceland,  the  species  of  a large  penguin-like  bird,  known  as  the  great 
auk,  became  extinct  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  occurred  when 
the  last  two  living  specimens  were  killed  by  Jon  Brandsson  and 
Sigouror  Isleffson  and  the  egg  of  these  two  birds  was  smashed  by 
Ketil  Ketilsson. 

Sixty-two  years  later,  William  Beebe,  the  great  naturalist  and 
explorer,  wrote:  “The  beauty  and  genius  of  a work  of  art  may  be 
reconceived,  though  its  first  material  expression  be  destroyed;  a 
vanished  harmony  may  yet  inspire  the  composer;  BUT  when  the  last 
individual  of  a race  of  living  things  breathes  no  more,  another  heaven 
and  another  earth  must  pass  before  such  a one  can  be  again.” 
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Last-Chance  Trout  by  Fred  Johnson 
November  offers  some  trout  action,  but  you  have  to  apply  special 
smarts  to  fool  the  fish.  An  expert  offers  some  success  secrets. 

Winter  Tackle  Storage  by  Gary  Diamond 
Don’t  just  leave  your  gear  heaped  in  the  trunk  or  piled  in  a 
corner.  Use  these  storage  tips  so  your  gear  is  in  tip-top  shape  come 
spring. 

Picking  the  Right  Jig  by  Mike  Bleech 
Wedge  heads,  bullet  heads,  or  round  heads?  How  much  do  you 
really  know  about  selecting  the  right  jig?  The  author  clears  the  air 
and  provides  some  ideas  to  help  you  tie  on  the  right  jig. 

Mold  Your  Own  Jigs  and  Bucktails  by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 
Increasing  your  stock  and  saving  money  are  the  bottom  line  in 
making  your  own,  and  the  author  shows  you  step-by-step  how  to 
create  masterpieces  in  lead. 

The  Palmer  Potamanthus  Dun  by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
Tying  this  common  mayfly  can  give  you  some  fine  trout  fishing 
action  next  spring. 

Boating  Safety  While  Hunting  by  Virgil  Chambers 

When  you  use  a boat  for  hunting,  you  also  become  a boater,  so  here 
are  some  safety  tips  that  can  save  your  life  in  an  emergency. 

America’s  First  Fish-for-Free  Day 

September  22  marked  the  very  first  “Fish-for-Free  Day”  in  America, 
and  thousands  of  first-time  anglers  participated  in  the  unique  event. 

County  Features— Union  County  by  Dave  Johnson,  and  Centre 
County  by  Paul  Antolosky 


Straight  Talk 2 

Anglers  Currents  20 

Fall  fishing  opportunities  are  golden  as  winter 
slowly  grips  the  Commonwealth.  Turn  to  page  4 
for  tips  on  cashing  in  on  some  last-chance 
angling,  and  for  a head  start  on  organizing  some 
winter  projects,  turn  to  page  13.  When  you’re 
ready  to  store  your  tackle,  read  the  article  on 
page  8.  Competitive  types  won’t  want  to  miss  the 
information  on  page  24  concerning  the  second 
Pennsylvania  Angler  lure-making  contest. 
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November  trout  fishing  success  is  best 
possible  when  you  use  some  of  the  author’s  ideas. 

Last- Chance 
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Trout 


by  Fred  Johnson 


The  sun  had  arisen  in  the  southeast  hours  before, 
but  the  trees  still  cast  long  shadows,  and  in  their 
shade,  the  fallen  foliage  which  matted  the  forest 
floor  was  still  pasted  white  with  frost.  The  only  sound 
reaching  the  lone  angler  was  that  of  a triangle  of  geese 
far  above,  noisily  speeding  south  to  escape  the 
approaching  frigid  northern  winter.  An  hour  of  casting 
an  imitation  ant  had  been  rewarded  by  only  a flash  or 
two  beneath  the  surface,  or  was  it  only  his  imagination? 
He’d  waited  for  one  last  warm  day  before  putting  his 
fishing  equipment  away,  and  the  promising  forecast  of 
the  previous  evening  convinced  him  this  was  that  day. 

The  stream  came  bounding  toward  him  over  the 
boulders,  which  created  mysterious  pockets  and  short 
moving  pools  that  held  the  angler  as  if  in  a trance.  The 
brook,  no  wider  than  two  lengths  of  his  fly  rod,  had 
risen  somewhat  from  its  late  summer  lethargy,  and  its 
temperature  chilled  the  man’s  feet  enough  that  he  was 
thankful  he’d  patched  the  tiny  hole  in  his  boot  the  night 
before.  He  paused  to  reflect  on  the  beauty  of  his 
surroundings — the  sparkling  stream  surrounded  by  the 
forest  floor  of  frosted  reds,  oranges,  and  yellows, 
highlighted  by  the  sun  slashing  through  the  remaining 
foliage  which  clung  to  the  oaks  and  maples,  interspersed 
by  verdant  hemlocks. 

His  gaze  was  drawn  to  the  widening  circle  in  the 
miniature  pool  ahead.  Was  it  a fallen  leaf,  or  could  it 
have  been  a rising  trout?  The  glimpse  of  a tiny  mayfly 
rising  clumsily  from  the  water  made  the  appealing  second 
choice  seem  more  logical.  He  crouched  lower  and  slowly 
eased  closer  to  the  vanishing  circle,  twisted  the  ant  from 
his  leader,  and  replaced  it  with  a small  Blue  Wing  Olive 
dry  fly.  His  casts  lengthened  until  one  just  above  and  to 
the  side  of  the  circle’s  center  was  allowed  to  glide  gently 
to  the  water.  Slowly,  confidently,  the  fish  appeared 
beneath  the  fly  and  inhaled  it. 

The  trout  was  strong  and  fought  well,  reaching  toward 
the  large  rock  and  log  in  the  pool  that  had  sheltered  it 
from  danger  before,  but  was  denied  these  sanctuaries  by 
the  leader’s  invisible  force.  As  the  brown  was  brought  to 
hand,  the  angler  noted  the  bright,  profuse  colored  spots, 
yellow  belly,  and  fully  developed,  sharp  fins.  Most  would 
have  mistaken  it  for  a wild  fish,  but  the  large  number 
and  randomness  of  the  red  spots,  and  the  telltale  hint  of 


an  outgrown  stump  on  a pectoral  fin,  convinced  him  that 
this  was  a stocked  fish,  to  which  it  now  bore  little 
resemblance.  The  rounded  snout  of  this  firm  12-inch 
beauty  told  him  it  was  a female,  which  had  probably 
added  two  inches  length  and  doubled  in  weight  since 
released  six  to  eights  months  before. 

A slightly  twisted  lower  mandible  added  to  the  story; 
the  fish  had  either  broken  loose  or  had  been  returned  by 
another  fisherman.  He  silently  thanked  the  angler  whose 
generosity  may  have  made  this  catch  possible,  and  as  she 
slowly  swam  toward  cover,  promised  himself  to  try  for 
her  again  the  following  spring  when  the  brown  caddis 
emerged  anew. 

Fishing  in  November?  Oh,  maybe  for  muskies.  walleye, 
or  tarpon  in  Florida.  But  trout  why  waste  good 
grouse  hunting  time  when  everyone  knows  that  the  trout 
have  either  been  caught  out,  spawned  out,  or  are  ready 
to  hibernate? 

Yes,  1 know  that  most  of  us  stash  our  trout  fishing 
stuff  away  by  Labor  Day,  start  getting  better  acquainted 
with  our  bird  dogs,  and  cut  firewood  for  the  deer  camp. 
That’s  fine,  but  you  might  just  be  missing  out  on  some 
pretty  fine  fall  fishing. 

Tradition  and  change 

There  isn’t  a very  long  local  tradition  for  this  aspect  of 
the  sport.  The  trout  season  in  Pennsylvania  closed  at  the 
end  of  July,  except  for  a few  special  regulated  waters, 
until  1957,  when  it  was  extended  to  Labor  Day  for 
approved  trout  waters.  Except  for  a few  died-in-the-wool 
fly  fishermen  who  frequented  the  special  regulation 
waters  (and  still  do),  there  was  no  fall  trout  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania  before  1970.  It  was  the  “Rods  of  Spring” 
and  the  “Guns  of  Autumn,”  pure  and  simple.  In  1970 
selected  streams  remained  open  for  an  extended  season 
(3  trout)  until  the  end  of  October;  in  1975,  all  approved 
waters  were  open  to  this  date.  In  1978,  the  season  for 
approved  (stocked)  waters  was  further  extended  to 
February'  28. 

So  now  there  is  unlimited  choice.  Turkeys  in  spring 
and  bass,  muskies,  walleye,  or  trout  in  the  fall. 

Contrary  to  popular  misconceptions,  many  of  our 
trout  streams  do  contain  significant  populations  in  the 
autumn.  Of  course,  there  are  about  3 million  fewer 
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catchable  fish  than  at  any  one  time  in  the  first  month  of 
the  season,  but  there  are  also  a million  fewer  anglers 
pursuing  them,  which  means  that  if  you  select  the  right 
water,  there  are  many  more  fish  per  angler  in  the  fall 
than  in  the  spring. 

In  addition,  when  the  leaves  turn,  an  angler’s 
philosophy  has  mellowed.  The  autumn  angler  usually 
isn’t  intent  on  killing  “his”  limit  of  trout  before  someone 
else  catches  them.  He’s  alone,  competing  with  no  one, 
able  to  obtain  a great  deal  of  pleasure  from  his  outing — 
more  aware  of  his  surroundings — and  the  fish  he  may 
catch,  and  will  probably  release,  are  not  the  sole  reason 
for  his  being  there,  but  rather  an  excuse  for  devoting  one 
more  shortening  day  in  the  outdoors  along  a favorite 
stream  before  the  snow  falls. 

Revealing  experiences 

Last  October,  I had  worked  into  a weekend  in  Monroe 
County  and  decided  to  accomplish  a rod  and  reel  survey 
of  the  Big  Bushkill  Creek  fly-fishing-only  section  while 
enroute  back  to  Harrisburg.  The  stretch  I selected  was 
around  Ressica  Falls.  The  low,  clear  water  made  locating 
trout  a simple  task.  Every  pool  contained  several  cruising 
(feeding)  brown  trout.  All  were  holdovers;  there  is  no 
evidence  of  brown  trout  reproduction  in  this  section  of 
the  Bushkill.  If  a careful  approach  was  made,  the  trout 
readily  took  either  wet  or  dry  flies.  They  were  obviously 
hungry.  Most  had  suffered  notable  weight  loss,  and 
although  1 1-14  inches  in  length,  I doubt  that  many 
would  survive  the  winter.  Here  is  a heavily  fished  stream, 
close  to  the  nation’s  largest  metropolitan  area,  which  is 
still  loaded  each  fall  with  stocked  trout,  most  of  which 
have  probably  been  caught  and  released  at  least  once. 

Another  example:  Every  fall,  I fish  a small  stocked 
stream  that  flows  alongside  a heavily  traveled  state 
highway,  minutes  away  from  a densely  populated  area. 
My  log  reveals  that  the  last  time  1 fished  this  stream  in 
1983  was  on  election  day.  1 reached  the  water  at  eleven 
after  casting  my  ballot.  The  action  was  slow  for  the  next 
two  hours;  only  a streamer  fly  would  move  an  occasional 
fish,  and  I managed  to  hook  only  a few  of  them.  It  was  1 
p.m.  before  I saw  the  first  rise  form,  but  for  the  next 
four  hours  I was  kept  busy  catching  fish  that  were 
steadily  rising  to  a small  brown  caddis.  The  fish  were 
stocked  rainbows  and  mixed  stocked  and  wild  browns, 
which  somehow  had  evaded  capture  by  the  spring 
hordes. 

All  were  firm,  well-colored,  and  considerably  larger 
than  they  would  have  been  in  May.  The  air  temperature 
on  this  lovely  fall  afternoon  registered  66°  F;  water,  55° 

F.  Best  of  all,  as  the  cars  whizzed  by,  1 did  not  encounter 
another  angler,  where  in  May  or  June  1 might  have  met 
a dozen.  As  these  fish  were  in  such  good  condition,  it  is 
probable  that  unlike  in  the  Big  Bushkill,  many  would 
survive  to  the  next  spring,  given  a favorable  winter. 

Operation  FUTURE 

These  are  not  isolated  examples  of  November  trout 
fishing.  Under  Operation  FUTURE,  it  is  likely  that  even 
more  streams  will  retain  good  populations  of  wild  and 
holdover  trout  into  November  and  through  the  winter. 
This  is  because  under  the  new  concept,  we  are  stocking 


“smarter,”  both  getting  a better  return  on  stocked  and 
wild  trout  and  also  wasting  fewer  fish.  Delayed  harvest 
regulations  are  a good  example  of  this  idea. 

This  offshoot  of  “no-kill”  permits  recycling  (catch  and 
release)  of  stocked  fish  in  early  season,  and  creeling  them 
later  in  waters  where  few  if  any  stocked  fish  are  expected 
to  carry  over  (survive  until  the  following  spring). 

If  you  are  convinced  that  some  trout  do  remain  in 
November,  here  are  a few  tips  on  late-season  angling  that 
may  improve  your  chances  of  connecting  with  a few  of 
them. 

Where 

All  approved  trout  waters  are  open  from  mid-April  to 
March  1.  This  includes  waters  stocked  by  the  Fish 
Commission  and  those  under  special  regulation.  After 
Labor  Day,  just  three  trout  may  be  taken  daily  from 
these  waters,  while  special  regulation  creel  and  size  limits 
are  as  listed  in  the  summary  of  fishing  regulations 
booklet.  No  trout  may  be  taken  from  “wild”  or 
“wilderness”  streams  after  Labor  Day.  The  latter  are,  for 
the  most  part,  smaller  tributary  and  headwater  streams 
that  are  closed  in  part  to  protect  spawning  fish  in  the 
autumn. 

Suggested  waters,  in  addition  to  special  regulation 
waters,  include  limestone  spring  creeks  and  streams  with 
bottom  discharges  below  reservoirs.  Also  try  large 
streams  that  may  have  been  too  warm  during  the 
summer  months  for  good  trout  fishing.  These  streams’ 
remaining  populations,  which  may  have  taken  sabbaticals 
to  cooler  locales  during  the  dog  days,  should  be  back  at 
their  regular  posts  by  November. 

Do  not  expect  to  catch  many  stocked  brook  trout  in 
November.  Most  are  taken  within  two  weeks  of  planting 
in  the  spring.  Rainbows  also  tend  to  disappear  before 
summer.  During  exceptionally  warm  November  weather, 
simply  try  any  favorite  stocked  stream  that  supports  a 
carry-over  or  wild  population  of  trout.  Except  for  small 
unstocked  headwater  streams,  this  usually  means  brown 
trout. 

When 

I’ve  had  exceptional  fall  angling  into  the  middle  of 
November,  and  I’ve  observed  angler  success  at 
Thanksgiving.  A pleasant,  sunny  day  with  the 
temperature  in  the  mid-50s  are  my  minimum  criteria. 
You'll  have  the  most  success  if  the  water  temperature  is 
at  least  50°  F.  The  best  action  on  flies  usually  occurs 
from  1 I to  5 where  the  sun  is  on  the  water. 

How 

Fall  is  fly  fishing  time.  Use  the  terrestrial  imitations 
such  as  hoppers,  ants,  and  crickets.  If  a late-season  hatch 
is  on  the  water,  such  as  the  Blue  Wing  Olive,  caddis,  or 
stone  flies,  there  should  be  rising  trout.  A number  of 
caddis  flies  have  revived  hatches  in  the  autumn.  Wet  flies 
seem  to  work  well  on  the  large  streams,  but  be  prepared 
to  change  patterns  until  you  discover  what’s  taking  fish, 
and  don’t  forget  nymphs  fished  deep  in  pocket  water. 
They  are  always  around,  as  are  minnows,  which  can  be 
imitated  by  streamers  or  spinners.  Be  sure  to  try  the 
latter  if  the  water  is  up  a bit  or  slightly  off  color. 
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Fall  fishing  may  mean  low  water,  even  in  November, 
so  it’s  advisable  to  keep  low  and  distant  from  the  fish, 
and  move  extremely  slowly  to  avoid  detection.  The  fish 
don’t  come  to  your  hand  looking  for  food  as  they  did  in 
the  spring.  Keep  close  tabs  on  water  temperature;  if  it 
starts  to  fall  in  the  late  afternoon,  it  probably  means  you 
might  as  well  go  home  and  catch  the  tail  end  of  the 
football  game.  For  the  best  of  both  worlds,  hunt  until 
lunch,  and  then  try  a few  hours  with  your  rod. 

One  more  point.  You  may  see  spawning  brown  trout 
in  November.  (Except  in  some  spring  creeks,  most 
brookies  spawn  earlier  than  this.)  These  fish  are  involved 
with  romance,  not  food,  but  have  been  known  to  strike  a 
lure  that  impinges  into  their  spawning  arena.  A real 
sportsman  will  never  kill  such  a trout,  which  is  one  of 


the  fortunate,  mature  fish  to  escape  the  hazards  of  a full 
season  on  a stocked  stream  and  is  now  prepared  to 
perform  its  most  important  function;  perpetuation  of  the 
species.  Kill  him  or  her  and  it  may  just  ruin  your  winter, 
too. 

That’s  about  it:  the  beauty,  solitude,  and  serenity  of  a 
lovely  fall  day  spent  in  the  outdoors  on  a favorite  trout 
stream.  It  will  restore  the  soul  and  be  yours  to  recall 
through  those  long  winter  nights  as  you  await  the  first 
buds  of  spring  (Or  is  it  the  white  trucks?),  harbinger  of 
another  trout  season.  , — , 


Fred  Johnson,  Fish  Commission  w ater  resources 
coordinator,  has  been  fishing  Keystone  State  w aterw  ays 
for  45  years.  Fled  rather  fish  for  trout  with  fly  rod  gear 
than  any  other  method. 
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pressure  on  the  back  side  of  the  rod. 
causing  a set  to  form  those  crazy 
looking  curves  in  the  blank  — 
especially  on  the  lighter  glass  sticks. 
If  the  wraps  are  frayed,  a good  coat 
of  slow-drying  epoxy  cures  the 
problem  and  prevents  future 
episodes  of  entanglement  with  the 
line  as  it  passes  through  the  guides. 

Waders  and  boots 

Most  of  the  newer  hip  boots  and 
chest-high  waders  are  manufactured 
with  a chemical  to  keep  them  soft 
and  pliable — ozone.  Unfortunately, 
the  product  evaporates,  causing  the 
rubber  component  of  the  boot  to 
become  brittle,  and  cracking  may 
occur  if  the  waders  aren’t  properly 
stored.  Many  years  ago,  when  most 
boots  were  made  of  gum  rubber,  all 
boots  were  stored  on  hangers  in  the 
closet  and  they  were  ready  for  use  at 
any  time.  Manufacturers  now 
recommend  that  the  boots  be  stored 
in  a tightly  sealed  plastic  bag  and 
powdered  with  talc  on  the  inside  to 
prevent  ozone  cracking.  The  sealed 
bag  prevents  the  ozone  from 
leeching  out  of  the  rubber,  keeping 
your  boots  or  waders  soft  and 
pliable. 

Line 

There's  not  much  you  can  do  to 
prevent  monofilament  line  from 
deteriorating  it’s  one  of  those 
products  that  goes  bad  every  day 
you  own  it.  Remove  the  line  at  the 
end  of  the  season  and  replace  it  with 
fresh  line  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  season  and  you’ll  have  little  or 
no  problems  with  losing  the  big 
ones.  Dacron,  however,  is  usually 
good  for  several  seasons  and  need 
not  be  replaced  more  than  every  two 
or  three  years. 


Storage 


by  Gary  Diamond 

If  you’re  like  most  anglers,  24 
hours  before  the  opening  day  of 
trout  season  you’ll  be  anxiously 
searching  closets,  the  attic,  and  any 
other  hiding  place  for  your  fishing 
gear.  In  desperation  you  open  the 
trunk  of  the  family  car  and  discover 
that  your  two-piece  rod  is  now  a 
three-piece  model.  The  reel  is 
covered  with  dirt,  cracker  crumbs, 
and  rust,  and  the  handle  doesn’t 
have  a chance  of  turning  without 
sounding  like  a corn  grinder. 

If  all  this  sounds  familiar,  don’t  be 
surprised.  The  department  stores 
and  tackle  shops  are  loaded  with 
individuals  each  spring  who 
experience  these  same  problems. 

Yet,  most  of  those  difficulties  could 
have  been  prevented  and  you  could 
save  a lot  of  money  come  spring  by 
spending  just  a single  evening  in 
preparing  your  tackle  for  winter 
storage. 

Reels 

If  there’s  any  single  item  that 
suffers  from  pure  neglect,  it’s  your 
reel.  In  many  ways,  you  can 
compare  it  to  your  wristwatch. 

When  it  works,  everything  is  OK, 
but  when  it  stops  working,  you’re  in 
real  trouble. 

The  day  after  you  decide  that  it’s 
too  cold  to  go  fishing,  gather  all 
your  fishing  reels  from  their  hiding 
places  and  methodically  take  them 
apart  one  at  a time,  clean  all  the 
parts  in  WD-40  or  a similar  agent, 
and  lubricate  them  with  silicon 
grease.  If  you  don’t  have  a parts 
breakdown  sheet  or  schematic 
diagram  of  the  reel,  be  sure  to  place 
the  parts  in  a row  in  the  order  they 
were  removed,  or  you’ll  end  up  with 
a few  screws  left  over  when  you’re 
finished.  Re-assemble  the  reel,  check 


its  operation,  and  store  it  in  a clean, 
dry  place.  This  task  is  life  insurance 
for  your  reels — in  fact,  they’ll  last  10 
times  longer  and  perform  better  than 
you  ever  thought  possible. 

Rods 

When  was  the  last  time  you 
looked  down  your  fishing  rod? 

Notice  how  it  makes  a left  turn  or 
how  it  corkscrews?  No,  this  isn’t  a 
new  design  for  casting  around  trees; 
it’s  from  leaning  the  rod  in  the 
corner  over  an  extended  period  — the 
entire  winter.  Although  this 
particular  problem  is  difficult  to 
correct,  it  can  be  easily  prevented  by 
building  yourself  a rod  rack — 
nothing  fancy,  just  a strip  of  wood 
and  a few  coffee  cup  hooks. 

Hang  the  strip  of  wood  about  five 
feet  above  the  floor  and  screw  in  the 
coffee  cup  hooks  at  about  4-inch 
intervals.  A 4-foot  length  of  a 1x3 
furring  strip  is  good  for  about  10 
rods  up  to  eight  feet  in  length. 

Before  storing  your  rods  be  sure 
to  wash  them  with  soap  and  water 
using  a soft  scrub  brush  or  sponge 
to  remove  the  stubborn  debris.  After 
cleaning,  check  the  guides  and  wraps 
for  wear.  Worn  guides  cut  line  faster 
than  a hot  knife  goes  through  soft 
butter,  resulting  in  many  lost  fish.  If 
everything  looks  good,  lubricate  the 
reel  seat  with  WD-40  and  hang  it  on 
the  rack.  Do  not  hang  the  rods  with 
the  reels  attached.  This  puts  a lot  of 
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A few  hand  tools  are  all  you  need  to  take  apart  any  reel. 


Fly  line  should  be  cleaned  before 
storage  or  it  could  develop  flat  spots 
and  crack.  Simply  spread  toothpaste 
or  powder  on  a damp  cloth  and 
draw  the  line  through  it  a few  times 
until  the  line  returns  to  its  natural 
color.  Rinse  thoroughly  with  warm 
water,  dry  and  rewind  it  loosely  on 
your  reel.  If  the  line  appears  rough, 
it  may  be  lubricated  with  a suitable 
fly  line  lubricant,  but  use  this 
product  sparingly — it  collects  dirt 
and  grime  quickly. 


Lures,  hooks,  and  rigs 

Most  hooks  are  attached  to  lures 
with  split  rings  and  are  easily 
removed  with  the  aid  of  a pair  of 
split  ring  pliers.  If  the  hooks  are 
rusty,  replace  them  with  new  ones 
that  are  nickel-plated  or  cadmium- 
plated,  but  be  sure  to  sharpen  them 
first.  More  fish  are  lost  to  dull 
hooks  than  any  other  reason  1 
know.  To  check  a hook  for 
sharpness,  draw  the  point  lightly 
across  your  thumbnail  at  a slight 


angle.  If  it  digs  in  with  little 
pressure,  the  hook  is  sharp  enough 
to  penetrate  the  bony  mouth  of  any 
fish. 

The  best  method  to  sharpen  hooks 
is  to  use  a sma  11  Mill  file.  Place  the 
hook  in  a fly  tying  vise  with  the 
open  side  facing  up.  Then  rest  the 
file  along  the  hook  at  a 45-degree 
angle  and  file  toward  the  bend  of 
the  hook,  not  the  point.  Repeat  the 
operation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hook  and  you’ll  have  a cutting  edge 
that  will  penetrate  the  toughest 
mouth  with  the  least  amount  of 
hook-setting  pressure. 

Spinners  and  spoons  should  be 
polished  with  fine  steel  wool  or 
metal  polish  and  then  coated  with 
WD-40  to  restore  their  luster.  Be 
sure  to  remove  the  hooks  before 
polishing  or  you  could  end  up  with 
those  newly  sharpened  hooks 
sticking  in  your  hand.  Most  plugs 
and  poppers  are  coated  with  acrylic 
lacquer  or  epoxy  and  need  a little 
elbow  grease  with  detergent  and 
water  to  remove  the  grime.  If  they 
need  repainting,  model  paints  that 
come  in  one-ounce  bottles  usually 
match  the  color  or  come  close 
enough  so  that  the  fish  won’t  know 
the  difference. 

Finally,  remember  that  your 
fishing  tackle  is  a lot  like  your  car— 
if  you  take  care  of  it,  there’s  a good 
chance  it  will  last  much  longer  than 
you  think.  E 


For  about  $3,  you  can  buy  a 
pack  of  brass  cup  hooks  and 
a strip  of  pine  that  makes  an 
excellent  rod  rack. 
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Picking  The  Sight 


by  Mike  Bleech 


Picture  a lead-head  jig  in  your 
mind. 

If  all  you  see  is  a simple 
lure  that  you  hop  across  the  bottom, 
you  are  selling  short  one  of  the  angler’s 
top  tools!  The  lead-head  jig  works 
with  any  retrieve  speed,  from  extra- 
fast to  sitting  still  on  the  bottom.  You 
can  swim  them,  crawl  them,  or  hop 
them.  By  altering  the  shape  of  the  head 
they  sink  fast  or  slowly,  and  they  can 
be  as  snag-resistant  as  any  lure. 

The  round  head,  I suspect,  was  the 
first  lead-head  jig  style.  About  25  years 
ago,  I pinched  a splitshot  onto  a 
bucktail  streamer  and  did  my  first 
jigging  in  the  Allegheny  River.  The 
first  jig  was  likely  invented  in  the  same 
manner. 

Round  heads  are  the  most  common 
jig-head  style,  and  they  are  made  in  a 
wide  variety  of  sizes.  They  are  the 
general-use  head,  offering  no  particu- 
lar advantage,  but  suitable  for  most 
jigging  situations. 

Bullet  heads,  as  the  name  says,  are 
bullet-shaped.  They  are  fast  sinking 
and  stable  in  a current,  so  they  are 
good  for  river  use.  On  the  negative 
side,  they  are  very  susceptible  to 
getting  hung  on  the  bottom.  Oval 
heads  fit  into  this  same  category. 

Wedge  heads,  or  walleye  heads, 
share  most  of  the  same  characteristics 
with  the  bullet  heads.  The  primary 
difference  is  that  the  leading  edge  is 
wedge-shaped,  instead  of  rounded. 
This  gives  them  a slight  side-to-side 
wiggle,  making  them  a top  choice  for  a 
swimming  retrieve.  They  are  perfect 
for  any  of  the  action-tail  plastic  bodies. 
They  are  poor  bottom-bouncers, 
though,  because  they  are  prone  to 
snag,  and  they  fall  on  their  sides  when 
at  rest  on  the  bottom. 
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Bottom-bouncers  are  much  better 
off  with  a banana-head  jig.  Because 
the  most  forward  part  of  the  head  is 
the  hook  eye,  they  are  relatively  snag- 
proof.  For  this  reason,  most  of  the  jig- 
and-pig  heads  are  this  style,  or  a 
modification  of  it,  with  a built-in  weed 
guard. 

The  banana  style  may  be  the  most 
useful  for  walleye  anglers.  With  a 
screw  tail  or  other  buoyant  plastic 
body,  the  hook  rides  up  when  the  jig  is 
hopped  or  crawled  across  the  bottom. 

Stand-up  heads  are  even  better  at 
keeping  the  hook  riding  up.  The  head 
is  designed  so  that  it  always  sits  on  the 
bottom  in  the  same  position,  with  the 
hook  pointing  up  at  about  a 45-degree 
angle.  This  makes  it  the  perfect  live 
bait  head  for  bottom  fishing. 

The  big  disadvantage  with  most 
stand-up  heads  is  that  they  snag  easily. 
Some  stand-up  heads  are  just  modified 
banana  heads  that  are  reasonably  snag 
free. 

Another  special  purpose  head  is  the 
shad  dart.  As  the  name  implies,  they 
dart  about  in  the  current  in  hopes  of 
enticing  a shad.  They  are  frequently 
trolled  or  just  fished  straight  behind  a 
boat  anchored  in  a current. 

Equally  specialized  is  the  slider 
head,  also  called  the  glider  or  coin 
head.  It  was  designed  for  use  in  still 
water,  and  it  sinks  slowly.  The  flat 
shape  makes  it  glide  through  the 
water.  Sliders  are  at  their  best  in 
quarter-ounce  sizes  and  smaller,  rigged 
with  a plastic  bait,  such  as  a 4-inch 
plastic  worm  on  an  eighth-ounce  slider 
head.  A smoke-colored  grub  on  a slider 
head  is  a favorite  among  the  most 
successful  Pennsylvania  bass  anglers. 

The  slider’s  counterpart  is  the  flat  jig, 
which  may  also  be  called  the  coin  head. 
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They  are  vertically  flat,  rather  than 
horizontally  flat.  Flat  jigs  sink  fast  and 
cast  like  bullets,  and  are  used  primarily 
in  salt  water.  They  are  not  suitable  as 
freshwater  bottom  contact  lures,  and 
they  sink  too  fast  for  most  freshwater- 
speed  retrieves. 

This  is  by  no  means  a complete  list 
of  jig-head  styles,  and  new  ones  are 
frequently  invented.  But  most  styles  fit 
into  one  of  these  categories.  After  all, 
there  are  only  so  many  things  you  can 
do  with  a jig  head!  Changing  the  shape 
of  the  head  only  makes  limited  varia- 
tions in  the  way  the  jig  behaves. 

Collars 

A secondaryjig  head  design  variable 
is  the  collar.  The  collar’s  purpose  is  for 
the  attachment  of  the  body.  There  are 
collars  designed  specially  for  hair 
bodies,  and  others  for  plastic  bodies. 

The  universal  style  is  the  straight 
collar.  It  works  fine  for  tying  on  a 
bucktail  body,  or  impaling  a plastic 
body. 

Flared  collars  are  for  hair  bodies. 
The  main  purpose  is  to  flare  out  the 
body  hairs,  but  they  also  secure  the 
hairs  more  firmly  than  a straight 
collar.  The  flared  hairs  undulate,  or 
breathe,  as  the  jig  is  retrieved. 

Barbed  collars  are  for  use  with 
plastic  bodies.  They  are  basically 
straight  collars  with  a built-in  hook, 
which  keeps  the  plastic  body  from 
slipping  off.  Straight  collars  can  be 
converted  with  pliers.  Just  pinch  a 
small  portion  of  the  collar,  creating  a 
burr. 

There  are  jig  heads  with  no  collars. 
These  are  tops  for  fishing  live  bait  on  a 
bare  jig  head,  and  they  are  the  best 
choice  for  doll  flyjigs(Doll  flies  have  a 
body  wrapped  around  the  shank  of  the 


hook  and  a tail  starting  near  the  bend 
of  the  hook).  In  the  smaller  sizes  they 
are  a good  choice  for  use  with  plastic 
bodies,  because  barbed  collars  are 
difficult  to  mold  in  small  sizes,  such  as 
panfish  jigs. 

Other  considerations 

Jig  head  size  has  two  variables. 
First,  the  size  of  the  head  and  hook 
must  be  appropriate  for  the  species 
and  size  of  fish  you  are  seeking. 
Second,  the  weight  must  be  increased 
as  the  water  depth  increases.  Matching 
jig  size  to  fish  size  is  visually  apparent. 
Matching  jig  weight  to  water  depth  is 
best  determined  by  experimenting. 

Many  things  affect  your  ability  to 
fish  a jig  at  any  given  depth.  It  takes 
more  weight,  for  example,  to  pull 
down  a large-diameter  line  than  a 
small-diameter  line.  Other  important 
factors  are  head  style,  buoyancy  of  the 
jig  body,  and  retrieve  speed.  Current  is 
a factor  in  stream  fishing,  as  are  waves 
in  any  water.  Even  the  wind  can  be  a 
factor! 

You  must  make  your  best  guess  at 
the  proper  head  size  in  each  situation, 
and  work  from  there.  That  guess 
becomes  more  accurate  as  you  gain 
experience.  Charts  that  suggest  jig 
weights  for  various  depths  are  only 
vague  generalizations,  unless  they 
specify  head  style,  line  brand  and  size, 
and  other  fishing  and  climatic 
conditions! 

Regardless  of  the  multitude  of 
variables  facing  the  jigger,  most 
anglers  do  not  need  to  carry  every  type 
of  head.  I use  three  basic  types  for 
nearly  all  of  my  jigging:  banana, 
walleye,  and  slider,  and  about  90 
percent  of  my  jigging  is  done  with  a 
banana  head! 

Still,  it  is  important  to  know  that 
there  are  specialized  jig  heads 
available  when  the  need  arises.  For  the 
average  angler  this  may  amount  only 
to  a day  or  two  per  year  when  the  right 
jig  head  will  make  it  a big  day.  Big 
days,  though,  can  be  tremendously 
worthwhile,  so  it  pays  to  know  what’s 
available  in  jigs  and  make  an  informed 
choice  from  this  versatile  arsenal.  [pa] 


Mike  Bleech  edits  Drop  Off,  the 
newsletter  of  the  Pennsylvania 
B.A.S.S.  Chapter  Federation.  He’s 
fished  in  Canada,  Vietnam,  West 
Germany,  and  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  he’s  been  fishing 
Pennsylvania  waterways  for  32  years. 


Mold  Your  Own 
Jigs  and  Bucktails 


Tools  and 
materials  necessary 
for  making  your 
own  bucktails 
including  molding 
ladle,  molds, 
hooks,  tail 
material  like  the 
FisHair  shown, 
and  thread. 


by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 


Jigs  and  bucktails  are  among 
the  easiest  of  all  lures  to  use, 
and  they  rate  highly  for  all 
species  of  freshwater  gamefish. 
Fortunately,  they  are  also  among  the 
easiest  to  make,  and  they  are  dirt 
cheap  to  turn  out  in  quantity.  With 
the  right  mold,  a few  hooks,  some 
tail  material,  thread,  and  some 
paint,  you  can  make  jigs  whose 
quality  rivals,  if  not  surpasses, 
commercially  available  models. 

The  low  cost  of  making  your  own 
lures  has  other  benefits.  You  fish  jigs 
in  places  where  you  would  not 
ordinarily  try  for  fear  of  losing  an 


expensive  lure.  The  result  is  more 
fish  from  those  impossible  places 
that  everyone  else  ignores. 

There  are  two  ways  to  make  your 
own  jigs.  First,  you  can  buy  the 
molded  jig  heads  of  the  shape,  size, 
and  hook  style  you  want.  This 
avoids  the  molding  process  because 
all  you  have  to  do  is  tie  in  a tail  and 
paint  the  finished  lure. 

The  second  method  is  to  buy  a 
mold  and  hooks,  mold  the  lead 
heads,  and  then  tie  in  a tail  and 
finish  the  lures.  This  method  is  far 
more  economical  if  you  are  making 
quantities  of  lures;  the  cost  is  only 


2 Special  bent-shank  jig  hooks  must 
be  used  in  molds.  These  are  placed 
in  the  mold  cavity  as  shown.  The 
hooks  must  be  both  the  right  size 
and  positioned  properly.  Note  that 
the  three  hooks  to  the  left  are 
either  improperly  placed,  too  large, 
or  too  small,  and  thus  will  cast 


photos  by  the  author 
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3.  Pouring  the  lead  into  the 
mold  sprue  holes  from  a 
ladle. 


6.  Excess  lead  from  the 
sprue  opening  is  cut 
off  with  wire  cutters. 
Usually  on  a good 
mold,  this  is  the  only 
trimming  required. 


5.  Examples  of 
good  castings  in 
an  Erie-style 
walleye  bucktail 
mold. 


Examples  of  casting  in  which  the  lead 
or  ntQld  or  both  were  too  cold  and 
the  lead  did  not  fill  the  mold  cavity. 
Note  that  the  collar  area  on  each  of 
the  castings  is  not  complete.  Some  of 
these  castings,  however,  could  be 
used,  while  others  would  have  to  be 
discarded. 


4. 


the  expense  of  the  hook  and  scrap 
lead.  The  price  of  the  mold  is 
amortized  in  time.  One  way  to  cut 
the  cost  of  molds,  if  you  make  more 
than  one  type  of  jig,  is  to  get 
together  with  several  fishing  friends. 
Each  buys  a different  mold  and 
loans  the  molds  to  others  as 
required. 

Molds 

Molds  are  available  from  a 
number  of  different  suppliers, 
including  both  tackle  shops  and  mail 
order  outfits.  Generally,  it  helps  to 
get  the  best-quality  mold,  even 
though  it  might  cost  a little  more, 
because  the  fit  of  the  mold's  two 


halves  is  critical  to  prevent  any 
leakage  of  lead  at  the  seam  (called 
flash),  which  requires  filing  and 
trimming  after  molding. 

Good  multiple-cavity  molds  are 
available  for  about  $20  to  $25.  Most 
molds  have  from  four  to  eight 
cavities  and  make  several  sizes  of  the 
same  style  bucktail.  (“Commercial” 
or  “production”  molds  are  also 
available  with  identical  size  cavities.) 
Styles  include  the  gamut  of  jig  heads 
available,  including  shad  dart, 
banana  head,  arrow  head,  bullet 
head,  lima  bean,  round  head,  boxing 
glove,  and  so  forth. 

Better  molds  have  wood  handles 
for  easy  handling  and  also  list  the 


size  and  style  of  Mustad  or  Wright 
and  McGill  hook  to  use  in  the  mold. 
Be  sure  to  use  only  recommended  jig 
hooks;  others  will  not  fit  properly  or 
mold  well. 

For  economy,  buy  jig  hooks  in 
boxes  of  100.  In  addition  to  the 
mold  and  hooks,  you  also  need  lead. 
For  jigs  and  bucktails,  use  pure  lead, 
although  you  can  get  by  with  scrap 
lead  from  junk  yards,  plumber’s 
lead,  wheel  weights  from  garages 
(these  are  greasy  and  should  be 
cleaned  before  melting),  and  other 
lead  alloys. 

The  problem  with  these  other  lead 
products  is  that  they  are  alloys  or 
mixtures  of  both  lead  and  tin  or 
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Wrapping  the  tail 
material  down 
involves  holding  the 
material  on  and  over 
the  collar  and 
wrapping  lightly  with 
the  thread  for  several 
turns.  After  several 
turns,  pull  tightly  to 
flare  and  spread  the 
tail  material  around 
the  collar. 


7.  Examples  of  both  molded  and  bought 
jig  heads,  ready  to  be  finished  with  tail 
material  and  a coat  of  paint. 


8.  Examples  of  castings  made  from  a poor  mold  or  made  under 
poor  conditions.  Note  the  incomplete  bodies  and  the  large 
amount  of  flash  around  the  body  area. 


9.  Beginning  to  wrap  the  tail  on  a jig  head.  Note  that  the 
thread  is  wrapped  around  the  collar  a few  times  and  then 
crossed  over  the  previous  wraps  to  hold  the  thread  in  place. 


antimony,  which  makes  them  both 
harder,  more  difficult  to  get  good 
castings  in  finely  detailed  molds. 

They  require  higher  heat  to  melt 
properly.  They  also  don’t  pour  as 
readily,  so  molds  may  have  to  be 
modified  by  enlarging  the  sprue  hole 
(the  funnel-shaped  hole  where  the 
lead  is  pouring  in)  for  quicker 
pouring. 

Begin  by  laying  out  all  the 
necessary  tools  and  materials,  along 
with  gloves  to  hold  the  mold  handles 
and  pliers  to  help  remove  the  cast 
heads.  If  possible,  work  with  a 
partner  and  with  several  molds.  That 
way,  one  of  you  can  pour  while  the 
other  fills  the  molds  with  hooks  and 


removes  castings  from  the  molds. 
This  “mini  assembly  line”  works 
great  and  allows  the  maximum 
number  of  pourings  in  the  shortest 
time. 

Safety  considerations 

Before  beginning,  open  the 
windows  or  turn  on  the  kitchen  fan 
if  you  are  working  indoors,  because 
melted  lead  gives  off  fumes. 

Maintain  ventilation  during  and 
shortly  after  the  molding  time.  Wear 
an  appropriate  mask  to  avoid 
breathing  the  vapors. 

Heat  the  mold  slightly  to  warm 
the  inside  of  the  mold  but  not 
enough  to  damage  the  mold.  Next, 


fill  each  mold  with  hooks,  carefully 
close  the  mold,  and  begin  pouring. 
The  lead  should  be  molten  with  a 
slight  purplish  sheen  to  indicate  that 
it’s  at  the  correct  temperature.  Any 
slag  or  impurities  float  to  the  top 
and  should  be  skimmed  off  before 
molding.  Pour  carefully,  working 
over  a thick  layer  of  old  newspaper 
or  a scrap  of  plywood  for  protection 
of  counter  surfaces.  If  the  mold  is 
not  warm  enough,  the  first  few 
moldings  might  be  incomplete.  If 
you  continue  to  have  trouble  with 
this  process,  you  might  have  to 
enlarge  the  sprue  hole  for  faster 
pouring,  or  you  may  want  to 
blacken  the  mold  cavities  with  a 
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11.  Material  spread 
around  the  collar 
with  the  forward  part 
of  the  tail  material 
trimmed  off  and  the 
wrapping  almost 
complete.  Thread 
must  he  wrapped 
around  until  all  tail 
material  is  covered. 


12.  Completed  wrap  with 
half  hitch  being  tied 
to  hold  the  thread  in 
place.  Use  several 
half  hitches  or  a whip 
finish  to  secure  the 
thread. 

13.  Getting  ready  to  dip 
the  completed 

buck  tail  in  paint.  The 
entire  jig  head  plus 
wrapped  collar  area 
is  dipped  to  protect 
the  threads  white 
covering  the  head. 


candle  flame,  which  aids  in  complete 
cavity  filling. 

It  takes  time  to  bring  the  mold 
and  lead  to  the  right  heat,  so  the 
best  process  is  to  pour  several 
hundred  or  more  jig  heads  at  one 
time,  to  make  up  a selection  of 
heads  that  will  last  you  and  your 
buddies  a full  season. 

Once  the  castings  are  cool,  use 
wire  cutters  to  remove  the  sprue 
(that  part  of  the  lead  attached  to  the 
jig  head  at  the  sprue  opening).  This 
lead  can  be  remelted  for  future 
moldings.  If  necessary,  use  a file  to 
smooth  this  mold  mark  or  any  flash 
that  may  have  occurred  along  the 
seam  lines. 

Oxidation 

When  the  cast  heads  are  ready  to 
use,  give  them  a coat  of  white  base 
paint,  unless  you  are  planning  to 
finish  all  of  them  in  a few  days. 
Oxidation  begins  on  the  lead  heads 
in  a few  days  or  weeks  from  the 
molding,  and  no  paint  adheres  well 
to  oxidized  lead.  The  white  paint 
protects  the  jig  head  and  lets  you 
finish  the  lures  at  your  leisure. 

Finishing  the  jigs  is  no  different 
from  very  simple  fly  tying.  Clamp 


the  hook  in  a fly  tying  vise  and  use 
regular  fly  tying  or  light  rod 
building  thread.  Begin  by  wrapping 
twice  around  the  jig  and  then  bring 
the  thread  over  the  previous  wraps 
to  secure  the  thread.  Then  pick  the 
tail  material  marabou,  feathers, 
bucktail,  FisHair,  living  rubber, 
impala,  etc.  Cut  strands  that  are 
about  the  length  of  the  jig,  so  that 
the  tail  extends  about  a half  to  one 
hook  length  beyond  the  bend  of  the 
hook.  Hold  the  tail  material  in  place 
and  loop  several  turns  around  the  jig 
and  tail.  Pull  tightly. 

With  small  jigs  you  can  usually 
manipulate  the  tail  material  so  that 
it  surrounds  the  hook  shank.  With 
larger  jigs,  you  might  have  to  place 
tail  material  on  in  several  batches  to 
position  it  evenly  around  the  hook 
shank.  While  many  jigs  are  made 
with  only  one  tail  material,  you  can 
also  combine  them  by  using  different 
colors  of  bucktail  such  as  a white 
base  and  red  or  black  top. 
Furthermore,  when  using  feathers 
for  a tail,  be  sure  to  tie  them  with 
most  of  the  feathers  flared  out  for 
maximum  action  in  the  water  as  you 
retrieve  the  lure. 

After  the  tail  material  is  tied 


down,  maintain  tension  on  the 
thread  or  tie  it  in  a half  hitch  to 
keep  the  thread  from  loosening. 

Trim  the  tail  material  forward  of  the 
wrapping.  Trim  closely,  then  wrap 
the  collar  area  completely  with 
thread.  When  the  wrap  is  even  and 
smooth,  use  a whip  finish  or  several 
half  hitches  to  finish  off  the  wrap. 
Cut  the  thread,  and  your  jig  is  ready 
for  painting. 

Painting 

The  easiest  way  to  Finish  the  jig  is 
to  paint  it,  covering  both  the  head 
and  the  thread  wrap  with  paint.  The 
result  is  a uniform  color  while  the 
paint  soaks  into  the  thread  to 
protect  it  and  keep  it  from  fraying. 

There  are  several  methods  of 
painting,  including  dipping, 
brushing,  and  spraying.  Spraying 
usually  wastes  paint.  It’s  also 
necessary  to  use  a “guard”  or  shield 
to  protect  the  tail  and  hook  from 
the  paint.  Brushing  is  satisfactory, 
but  dipping  in  a slightly  thinner 
paint  works  best.  Thinning  is 
necessary  to  prevent  drips  of  paint 
from  adhering  to  the  head  of  the  jig 
while  it  hangs  to  dry.  The  best 
paints  are  those  specifically  designed 
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14.  Painted  head,  dipped  a second  time  in 
a contrasting  color  of  paint.  Note  the 
drop  of  paint  on  the  end  of  the  head, 
which  will  have  to  be  removed  by 
blotting,  or  allowed  to  drip  clean. 


15.  Eves  on  jig  heads  can  be  made  easily  with 
different-sized  nail  heads.  Use  large  head  for  the 
eye  and  smalt  head  for  the  pupil. 

16.  Drying  rack  made  of  bead  chain  to  prevent 
heads  from  sliding. 

17.  Examples  of  completed  jigs  with  both  fur  and 
plastic  tails. 


and  sold  for  jigs,  although  a fine 
substitute  is  automotive  touch-up 
paint,  which  is  available  in  all 
colors.  It  adheres  well  to  metal  and 
comes  in  small  one-ounce  to  four- 
ounce  bottles  for  minimum  expense 
and  waste. 

When  you  have  a finished  coat  of 
paint,  you  can  dip  the  jig  a second 
time  in  a different  color  to  create  a 
two-color  lure.  In  addition,  it  is  easy 
to  paint  eyes  on  your  jigs  by  using 
different-sized  nail  heads.  Use  a 
large  nail  head  dipped  in  paint  for 
the  eye  and  a smaller  head  for  the 
pupil.  Hang  the  jig  heads  after  each 
painting  on  a special  rack.  One  easy 
way  to  make  a rack  that  prevents 
the  jigs  from  sliding  together  (this 
happens  from  the  weight  of  the  jigs 
on  any  wire  or  cord)  is  to  use  a 
hanger  of  bead  chain,  available  in 
any  hardware  store. 

The  beads  keep  each  jig  separate 
and  allow  them  to  dry.  Once 
completely  dry,  the  jigs  are  ready  to 
use  or  to  store  in  your  tackle  box 
until  needed.  For  long  storage,  use 
individual  poly  plastic  envelopes  to 
prevent  any  scarring  that  occurs 
with  painted  jig  heads  when  they 
rattle  around  in  a tackle  box. 


Jigs  and  Senior  Angler’s  Awards 

Need  a little  inspiration  for  making  those  jigs  this  winter?  Records  of 
last  year’s  Fish  Commission  Senior  Angler’s  Awards  Program  reveal 
that  jigs  account  for  a surprising  number  of  award-winning  fish, 
including  two  state  records. 

• For  both  largemouth  bass  and  smallmouth  bass,  about  one  rn  10 
hawgs  was  fooled  with  jigs.  These  include  simple  jigs  and  wiggling 
plastic  tails  and  jig  combinations  with  other  offerings,  like  pork  rind, 
pork  frog,  bucktail  jigs,  and  so  forth. 

• Of  the  nine  entries  last  year  for  striped  bass  awards,  four  were  taken 
on  jigs,  including  the  27-pound,  13-ounce  41%-inch  state  record  that 
George  D.  Krause  dredged  up  from  Raystown  Lake. 

• A total  of  1 1 walleye  awards  were  registered  at  Fish  Commission 
headquarters,  and  three  of  those  fish,  27  percent,  ambushed  jigs. 
Similarly,  three  Senior  Angler’s  Awards  were  made  for  saugers,  the 
newest  fish  added  to  the  program,  and  two  of  them  were  caught  on 
jigs.  All  three  saugers  were  nailed  in  the  Allegheny  River  in  Allegheny 
County. 

• In  the  crappie  category,  the  Fish  Commission  made  50  awards,  nine 
of  which  were  taken  on  jigs  (18  percent). 

• Three  out  of  13  muskies,  about  23  percent,  took  jigs,  too. 

• Finally,  there  were  18  American  shad  awards  made  last  year,  and  15, 
or  about  83  percent,  were  caught  on  shad  darts — jigs,  of  course, 
including  the  current  state  record.  Anthony  Fortebuono  caught  the  9- 
pound,  7-ounce  state  record  American  shad,  which  jumped  on  a shad 
dart  in  the  Delaware  on  April  30,  1984. 

Considering  the  great  variety  of  lures  and  baits  with  which  anglers 
take  Pennsylvania’s  largest  fish,  jigs  are  just  about  the  most  reliable 
fish-getters. — Sam  Everett 
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Mayflies  of  the  genus  Potamanthus 
are  among  the  prettiest  and  most 
graceful  of  all  the  upwings.  In 
Pennsylvania  P.  distinctus  is 
prevalent  in  many  of  our  larger 
trout  streams,  where  the  nymphs  live 
in  accumulated  detritus  and  silt  on 
the  bottom  of  slow-water  stretches. 
They  are  large  mayflies  with  three 
tails  and  range  in  color  from  pale 
cream  to  yellow,  and  the  wings 
generally  have  weak  markings. 

Hatches  of  Potamanthus  usually 
occur  from  late  June  to  late  July, 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a 
few  stragglers  emerging  in  August. 
Emergence  generally  begins  in  late 


evening  and  extends  into  darkness; 
however,  on  dark,  cloudy  days  they 
may  appear  in  late  afternoon.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  they  emerge  during 
hot  weather  when  some  of  our  big 
freestone  streams  become  warm  and 
the  trout  find  refuge  in  the  cool 
tributaries.  Still,  on  streams  whose 


temperatures  remain  tolerable  they 
may  furnish  fine  dry  fly  fishing. 

To  those  of  us  who  become 
bleary-eyed  from  squinting  at  dusk 
to  follow  a midge  on  the  water,  the 
appearance  of  the  big,  easy-to-see 
duns  is  a welcome  sight.  They 
generally  ride  the  water  for  good 


The  Palmer 
Potamanthus 
Dun 

by 

Chauney  K.  Lively 


1.  Clamp  a size  12  dry  fly  hook  in 
the  vise  and  tie  in  yellow  6/0 
prewaxed  thread  at  the  bend.  For 
tails,  select  six  pale  guard  hairs  and 
tie  them  in  as  a bundle.  Then 
separate  the  hairs  into  three  pairs 
and  bring  the  thread  between  them 
to  angle  the  outer  hairs  outward  and 
upward.  Wind  the  thread  forward  to 
the  wing  position,  one-third  the 
shank  length  behind  the  eye. 


/ 

j 


2.  Dress  a pair  of  Loyalsock  Wings 
shaped  from  two  matched  cream  hen 
back  feathers.  Bind  them  in  position 
by  their  stems  taking  care  to  achieve 
proper  wing  alignment.  Then  apply 
a drop  of  model  airplane  cement  to 
the  base  of  the  wings. 


f 


3.  Select  two  cream  hackles  with 
barbules  as  long  as  lVi  to  2 times 
the  hook  gap  length,  and  strip  off 
the  lower  webby  barbs.  Tie  in  both 
hackles  together  in  front  of  the 
wings,  at  right  angles  to  the  shank, 
on  edge  and  with  the  dull  sides 
facing  the  eye.  Then  bind  the  stems 
back  along  the  shank  and  trim  the 
excess.  Wind  the  thread  forward  to 
the  eye. 


photos  by  the  author 
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distances  before  flying  off,  and  trout 
make  the  most  of  this  opportunity. 
Their  twilight  emergence  sometimes 
sounds  the  dinner  bell  for  some  of 
the  big,  night-feeding  browns  that 
one  rarely  sees  in  broad  daylight. 

Tall,  sail-like  wings  are  the 
mayfly’s  most  dominant  feature,  and 
fly  tyers  have  attempted  to  represent 
them  in  many  ways.  Early  in  the 
history  of  the  dry  fly,  English 
anglers  tried  to  fashion  realistic 
wings  from  large  fish  scales. 
Subsequently,  such  materials  as  quill 
sections,  flank  feathers,  breast 
feathers,  hackle  tips,  hair,  synthetic 
fibers,  and  sheet  plastic  have  been 
used  to  suggest  mayfly  wings.  In  the 
past  decade  or  so,  realistic  wings  cut 
or  burnt  to  shape  from  webby 
feathers  have  appeared  prominently. 
Dressed  correctly,  they  are  quite 
effective.  There  have  been  critics  of 
cut  or  burnt  wings  who  claim  they 
cause  leader  twist,  but  in  almost 
every  such  instance  this  fault  is 
caused  by  the  wing  not  set  in  perfect 
alignment  or  mismatched  in  size  or 
texture. 

In  the  Palmer  Potamanthus  Dun 
we  use  a relatively  new  type  of 
shaped  wing  called  the  Loyalsock 


Wing.  Devised  by  John  lgoe  of 
Monroeville,  and  named  for  his 
favorite  trout  stream,  it  is  a 
departure  from  the  usual-shaped 
feather  wing.  In  dressing  Loyalsock 
Wings,  two  matched  webby  feathers 
are  selected  and  each  of  the  fibers  is 
stripped  from  one  side  of  the  rib. 
The  fibers  should  be  stripped  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  feathers, 
resulting  in  a right  and  a left  wing. 
Then  the  desired  shape  is  achieved 
by  trimming  or  burning.  In  the 
finished  wing  the  rib  is  the  leading 
edge  and  a perfect  airfoil  is  formed. 
The  design  is  aerodynamically 
sound,  and  it  is  more  tolerant  of 
slight  misalignment  than  most  large, 
shaped  wings. 

In  our  Potamanthus  pattern  the 
wings  are  shaped  from  two  cream 
hen  back  feathers,  matched  for  size. 
Wing  burners  do  a fine  job  of 
shaping  the  feathers,  and  I 
particularly  like  the  Wing  Thing,  a 
set  of  burners  in  several  sizes 
manufactured  by  Bob  Shoup.  They 
are  versatile  tools;  by  varying  the 
angle  of  the  feather,  the  shape  of 
virtually  any  kind  of  insect  wing 
may  be  achieved. 

The  spread  of  the  tails  in  the 


Potamanthus  Dun  is  important 
because  it  furnishes  the  necessary  air 
resistance  to  ensure  upright  delivery 
on  the  water.  Six  pale  guard  hairs 
(from  muskrat,  mink,  or  beaver)  are 
first  tied  in  as  a bundle, 
conventional-style,  and  separated 
into  three  pairs  by  windings  between 
them,  causing  the  outer  pairs  to 
angle  outward  and  slightly  upward. 
Cream  hackle  barbules  may  also  be 
used  for  tails,  but  they  are  not  as 
tough  and  resilient  as  guard  hairs. 

The  rest  of  the  pattern  is  the 
typical  reverse-palmer  dressing,  with 
the  body  cjubbing  wound  from  front 
to  rear  and  the  hackles  wound  open- 
palmer  in  a similar  reverse  direction. 
The  whip  finish  is  made  at  the  top 
of  the  bend,  underneath  the  base  of 
the  tails,  and  an  inverted  "V”  is 
trimmed  from  the  hackle  underneath 
the  body. 

On  some  of  our  mountain  streams 
Potamanthus  is  one  of  the  season’s 
final  hatches  of  large  mayflies. 
Coming  at  a time  when  hot  weather 
has  generally  set  in,  it  is  a bonus 
hatch  for  the  diehard  fly  fishermen 
who  have  stuck  it  out  after  their 
buddies  have  migrated  to  the  golf 
course.  I PA  1 


4.  Wax  a length  of  thread  next  to 
the  hook  and  apply  a tapered 
dubbing  of  pale  yellow  fur  or 
synthetic.  Wind  the  dubbing  from 
front  to  rear  to  form  a tapered  body 
ending  at  the  base  of  the  tails. 


5.  Clamp  hackle  pliers  to  the  tip  of 
the  rear  hackle  and  make  one  full 
turn  in  front  of  the  wings.  Then 
wind  it  to  the  rear  in  spaced  turns 
and  tie  it  off  over  the  base  of  the 
tails.  Repeat  with  the  second  hackle, 
following  the  path  of  the  first.  Trim 
the  excess  hackle  tips  and  whip 
finish  the  thread  under  the  base  of 
the  tails.  Apply  lacquer  to  the  whip 
finish. 


inverted  “F”  from  the  underside  of 
the  hackle. 
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Accident  Stats 


Ralph  W.  Abele,  Fish  Commission  executive  director,  accepts  the  deed  for 
some  33.44  acres  of  Centre  County  land  from  William  Seaton,  Nittanv 
Division  manager  of  the  West  Penn  Power  Company.  The  land  includes 
about  1.5  miles  of  Spring  Creek,  including  McCoy  Dam.  The  company 
offered  to  donate  the  land  to  the  Commission  because  it  no  longer  used  it  to 
protect  the  water  supply  for  its  retired  Milesburg  station.  Commission  plans 
for  the  tract  include  opening  the  land  to  public  fishing. 


Acid  Precip  Article 


Fred  Johnson,  Fish  Commission 
Water  Resources  Coordinator,  wrote 
a two-page  article  in  the 
July/ August  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Forests,  titled  “Will  Pennsylvania 
Mountain  Ranges  Support  Forests 
and  Trout  in  the  Twenty-First 
Century?”  This  thought-provoking 
piece  summarizes  the  effects  of  acid 
precipitation  on  the  state’s  trout 
fisheries  (which  have  appeared  in 
previous  issues  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler)  and  also  provides 
considerable  evidence  of  the  increas- 
ing effects  of  acid  precipitation  on 
Eastern  forests.  Angler  readers 
interested  in  this  perspective  can 
send  for  a free  photocopy  of  the 
article.  Contact  the  Editor, 
Pennsylvania  Forests,  410  E.  Main 
Street,  Mechanicsburg,  PA  17055. 
Include  a business-sized  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  with 
requests. 


Where’s  the  Hybrids? 

For  the  last  few  months,  there’s 
been  a mystery  brewing  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  between 
Shickshinny  and  Wilkes-Barre.  Seems 
like  anglers  there  are  catching  white 
bass/striped  bass  hybrids,  all  right, 
but  the  only  stocking  of  the  hybrid 
occurred  in  the  lower  Susquehanna 
River. 

The  riddle  was  recently  solved  by 
Rick  Hoopes,  the  Commission's 
Warmwater  Unit  leader,  who 
determined  the  source  of  the  white 
bass/striped  bass  hybrids:  Whitney 
Point  Reservoir  in  New  York.  This 
waterway  was  stocked  by  New  York’s 
Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation  in  1983  and  again  this 
year.  The  reservoir’s  high  flow- 
through rate  brings  the  fish  into  the 
Susquehanna,  of  which  it’s  a 
tributary. 

In  any  case,  if  you  tie  into  one  of 
these  fish,  remember  that  the  fish 
must  be  15  inches  in  length  before 
they  are  legal  to  keep. 


Boating  Statistics  1983,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard’s  publication  that 
provides  the  details  on  recreational 
boating  accidents,  reveals  the  facts 
and  figures  of  Pennsylvania  boating 
mishaps.  First,  boating  accidents  can 
be  expensive.  Of  the  total  number  of 
79  accidents  reported  in  1983,  the 
amount  of  damage  was  estimated  at 
$180,200.  Some  95  vessels  were 
involved  in  reported  accidents,  36  of 
which  were  involved  in  collisions  with 
another  vessel.  This  number,  about  38 
percent,  is  the  single  most  common 
accident  in  Pennsylvania. 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation 
of  our  aquatic  resources,  the  protec- 
tion and  management  of  the  state's 
diversified  fisheries  and  to  the  ideals 
of  safe  boating  and  optimum  boating 
opportunities. 
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The 

Pennsylvania 

Fish  Commission 

announces 

Tte  Second! 


Pennsylvania  

ANGLE] 


Lure  JVIakimg 


Comfesf 


Prizes  worth  more  than  $200 


A spinner,  surface  plug,  diving 
crankbait,  cork  panfish  popper,  and  a 
deer  hair  bass  bug  are  the  categories  in 
the  second  Pennsylvania  Angler  Contest. 
This  opportunity  lets  you  match  your 
skills  against  other  tackle  makers  and 
contribute  to  a worthy  cause — all 
submissions  will  be  used  in  the  Fish 
Commission's  P.L.A.Y.  (Pennsylvania 
League  of  Angling  Youth)  Program. 

This  year's  contest  will  be  judged  by  a 
well-known  angling  expert.  Here  are 
the  rules  and  how  to  participate: 

IYou  don't  have  to  be  a current 
o Pennsylvania  Angler  subscriber,  like 
last  year's  contest — anyone  is  eligible. 
However,  if  you  grossed  more  than 
$300  in  calendar  year  1983  making 
lures  professionally,  you  are  ineligible. 

2 Each  category  entry  must  consist 
o of  one  of  the  lures  listed  below. 
You  may  submit  an  entry  in  any  or  all 
categories,  but  send  only  one  entry  per 
category. 


3 All  entries  become  the  property  of 
o the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  for  use  in  P.L.A.Y.,  an 
educational  program  designed  to  teach 
youngsters  about  fish  and  fishing, 
boating  safety,  and  conservation. 

A Each  category  entry  must  include 
il  o the  name,  address,  phone  number, 
and  age  of  the  entrant,  sealed  in  a plain 
white  envelope. 

r Submit  lures  in  small,  protective 
<lDo  containers.  Pennsylvania  Angler  will 
handle  all  submissions  carefully,  but  is 
not  responsible  for  entries  lost  or 
damaged  in  transit  or  in  its  possession. 

6  Entries  must  be  postmarked  by 
o January  4,  1985.  Winners  will  be 
announced  by  February  1,  1985,  and 
will  be  notified  by  mail.  The  judge's 
decisions  are  final. 

7  Prizes  for  this  year's  contest  were 
o graciously  donated  by 
Pennsylvania's  own  Fenwick/  Woodstream 
Corporation,  of  Lititz.  The  winner  of 


Categories 

1.  Spinner  (2  1/2-inch  length  limit,  1/4-ounce  maximum  weight) 

2.  Surface  plug  (wood,  plastic,  or  cork  body;  3 1/ 2-inch  length  limit- 
must  have  two  size  8 or  size  6 treble  hooks;  bodies  must  be 
hand-shaped) 

3.  Diving  crankbait  (hand-shaped  wood,  plastic,  or  cork  body;  3V2-inch 
length  limit;  must  have  two  size  8 or  size  6 treble  hooks) 

4.  Panfish  popper  on  a size  8 hook  (cork,  plastic,  or  wood) 

5.  Deer  hair  bass  bug  on  a size  1/0  hook 

Mail  all  entries  to:  LURE  MAKING  CONTEST,  Pennsylvania  Angler, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  Remember — entries  must 
be  postmarked  no  later  than  January  4,  1985. 


the  spinner  category  will  receive  a 
Fenwick  one-piece  glass,  medium-light- 
action  spinning  rod  of  63  inches. 
Winners  of  the  diving  crankbait  and 
surface  plug  categories  will  each  receive 
Fenwick  5 1/2-foot  one-piece  graphite 
5-power  casting  rods.  The  winner  of 
the  panfish  popper  category  will  receive 
a 7- foot,  8-inch  2-piece  glass  Fenwick 
fly  rod,  and  the  deer  hair  bug  category 
winner  will  receive  a Woodstream  2- 
piece,  8 1/2-foot  fly  rod  for  8-weight 
line,  made  of  glass/graphite  composite. 

8  Prizes  will  be  awarded  by  mail 
o immediately  after  notification,  and 
winning  entries  will  be  displayed  at  the 
Fish  Commission  exhibit  of  the 
Harrisburg  Sport  Show,  February  9-17, 
1985. 

9  Judging  will  be  based  on 
a consistency,  neatness,  overall 
appearance,  workmanship,  and 
creativity. 
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Boating  Safety  While  Hunting 
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Two  duck  hunters  lost  their  lives  in 
the  cold  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  The  pair  had  been  hunt- 
ing from  a shoreside  blind  using  a small 
john  boat  to  retrieve  their  kill.  What 
caused  the  boat  to  capsize  is  unknown. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  men  reached  too  far 
over  the  side  and  with  the  current 
working  on  the  bottom  of  the  craft  it 
Hipped.  Perhaps  someone  stood  up  to 
shoot.  In  any  case,  their  bodies  were 
recovered  several  weeks  later.  Neither 
was  knowledgeable  of  boating  or  water 
safety. 

This  story  is  all  too  true  and  occurs 
too  often.  However,  the  prevention  is 
simple:  boating  and  water  safety 
awareness. 

The  boater  who  hunts  from  his  craft 
may  rarely  take  the  time  to  familiarize 
himself  with  boating  and  water  safety 
practices.  Typically,  he  uses  the  craft 
during  the  hunting  season  as  a means  of 
transportation,  although  a brief  review 
of  what  to  do  in  case  of  a capsizing  or 
fall  overboard  would  be  invaluable. 

Survival  in  the  water  depends  on  two 
factors:  the  condition  of  the  water  (is  it 
high,  moving,  or  cold?)  and  the  be- 
havior of  the  victim.  There  is  little  you 
can  do  about  the  condition  of  the  water, 
but  the  behavior  of  the  victim  can  be 
controlled. 

There’s  an  old  tale  that  says  the  first 
thing  to  do  if  you  find  yourself  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  in  water  over  your 
head  is  to  remove  your  clothing  because 
it  will  drag  you  to  the  bottom.  The 
person  who  started  this  myth  apparently 
never  fell  into  the  water  with  his  clothes 
on,  or  if  he  did,  he  thrashed  helplessly  in 
the  water  exhausting  himself  without 
knowing  what  to  do. 

Most  clothing  Hoats  because  air 
trapped  under  it  provides  both  pro- 
tection from  the  cold  and  buoyancy.  In 
fact,  the  more  clothing  you  have  on,  the 
better  you  Hoat.  The  important  thing  to 
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remember  is  that  if  you  do  fall  into  the 
water  try  to  stay  calm,  and  assume  a 
position  on  your  back.  Clothing  can 
help,  and  will,  if  you  refrain  from 
struggling  or  trying  to  swim  conven- 
tionally (crawl  stroke).  Quickly  but 
carefully  get  on  your  back  and  hand 
paddle.  Disrobing  in  the  water  is  an 
exhausting  practice  as  well  as  a needless 
technique. 

Keep  in  mind  that  heavy  clothing  is 
nut  a substitute  for  a life  jacket  (per- 
sonal flotation  device),  but  with  the 
knowledge  of  proper  survival  behavior, 
clothing  left  on  can  save  your  life. 

If  you  capsize  or  fall  overboard  in 
cold  water,  all  efforts  should  be  directed 
to  getting  out  of  the  water.  With  prac- 
tice, most  small  boats  can  be  righted 
and  re-entered.  Most  boats  even  filled 
with  water  will  support  the  weight  of 
their  occupants.  If  at  all  possible  right 
your  hoat,  re-enter  it,  and  hail  the  water 
out.  If  the  boat  has  capsized  and  cannot 
be  made  right,  climh  on  top  of  it. 

Leave  the  boat  only  if  it  improves 
your  personal  safety;  if  rescue  is  not 
imminent,  or  on  moving  water  if  a low 
head  dam  or  set  of  rapids  is  ap- 
proaching, strike  out  for  the  nearest 
shore. 

Should  you  capsize  in  moving  water, 
keep  upstream  of  the  craft  (keep  the 
boat  in  front  of  you).  A 15-foot  boat 
hurled  against  a rock  by  the  current  in 
even  a slow-moving  river  can  have  a 
holding  force  in  excess  of  several  tons. 
It  would  be  like  closing  a vise  on  the 
capsized  boater  who  allowed  himself  to 
be  trapped  in  this  situation. 

It  is  important  not  to  attempt  to 
stand  in  moving  water  at  knee  deep 
levels  and  deeper.  The  possibility  of 
foot  entrapment  is  great,  even  in  slow- 
moving  water.  Drownings  have  occur- 
red when  a capsized  boater  has  had  a 
foot  or  leg  caught  between  rocks  or 
under  a log  in  a current  force  of  the 
water  will  keep  you  submerged.  Again, 


the  thing  to  do  is  to  assume  a position 
on  your  back  with  your  feet  at  the 
surface  of  the  water  pointed  down  river. 
This  will  help  you  fend  off  rocks  or 
other  river  obstructions  and  keep  you 
from  trying  to  stand.  When  you  reach 
deep  or  very  shallow  water,  get  to  the 
river  bank. 

Proper  preparation  is  important 
when  using  a boat  while  hunting.  By 
following  these  suggestions,  your  chances 
of  survival  in  an  emergency  increase: 

• Always  tell  someone  where  you  are 
going  and  when  you  expect  to  return. 
When  hunting  (or  fishing)  form  a small 
group  and  take  several  boats  along. 

• Dress  properly  for  the  cold.  Several 
layers  of  light  clothing  offer  better 
protection  than  a single  heavy  layer. 
Next  to  the  diver’s  wet  suit,  wool 
clothing  offers  the  best  protection. 

• Always  wear  a personal  notation 
device  (PFD)  when  on  the  water.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  put  on  a PFD  in 
cold  water. 

Should  you  be  so  unfortunate  to  find 
yourself  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in 
the  water,  think  survival.  Try  to  keep 
calm  and  don’t  thrash  about.  If  you  do 
have  to  tread  water,  do  it  slowly  while 
remaining  on  your  back.  This  will 
reduce  heat  loss  and  aid  retention  of  air 
trapped  inside  your  clothing,  which  can 
provide  buoyancy  and  insulation. 
Slowly  hand  paddle  to  safety. 

Enjoy  the  excitement  of  hunting 
from  a hoat,  but  know  .the  risk  and 
prepare  yourself  accordingly.  Remem- 
ber that  a successful  hunting  trip  is  the 
result  of  good  planning,  good  company, 
good  hunting  skills,  and  attention  to 
safety,  both  in  the  field  and  on  the  water. 


Virgil  Chambers  is  chief  of  the  Fish 
Commission  Bureau  of  Waterways 
Boating  Education  Section.  He  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Boat  Pennsylvania 
Editorial  Advisory  Committee. 


If  you  capsize  or  fall  overboard  in  cold  water,  direct  all  your  efforts  to  getting  out  of  the  water.  With 
practice,  most  smalt  boats  can  be  righted  and  re-entered.  If  the  boat  capsizes  and  you  cannot  right  it,  climb 
on  top  of  it.  Leave  the  boat  only  if  it  improves  your  personal  safety — if  rescue  is  not  immediate,  or  on 
moving  water  if  a low-head  dam  or  set  of  rapids  is  threatening. 


Always  wear  your  PFD  when  on  the  water,  because  putting  a life  vest  on  white  treading  water  is  very 
difficult,  especially  when  the  water  is  cold  and  when  you  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  capsize,  or  if  you  fall 
overboard. 


November  1984 
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America’s  First 
F ish-for-F  r ee  D ay 


“All  in  all  we  were  really  pleased 
with  our  first  Fish-for-Free  Day,” 
stated  the  Commission’s  executive 
director,  Ralph  W.  Abele.  “We  had 
excellent  crowds  at  most  seminar  sites 
and  we  achieved  our  goal  of  reaching 
large  numbers  of  non-fishermen.” 

“We  talked  to  a lot  of  people, 
handed  out  a lot  of  material,  and  at 
some  sites  we  had  more  requests  for 
loaner  rods  and  reels  than  we  had 
available,”  said  Mike  Bickler,  director 
“I'm  ready  to  retire  and  just  wanted  to 
see  if  I would  like  fishing,”  the  gray 
haired  woman  said.  “1  caught  three 
today,  and  I know  I will  be  giving  the 
sport  a try.”  The  woman,  a first-time 
angler,  was  one  of  the  participants  last 
September  22  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission’s  first-ever  Fish-for- 
Free  Day. 

Thousands  of  anglers  participated 
in  the  nation’s  inaugural  free  fishing 
day.  Many  of  the  Commission’s  25 
seminar  sites  scattered  across  the 
Commonwealth  were  crowded,  and 
reports  indicated  that  most  of  the 
state’s  waterways  received  heavier 
fishing  pressure  than  usual. 

Everything  from  carp  and  bowfin  to 
bass  and  bluegills  were  creeled  as 
Keystone  State  residents  and  visitors 
took  advantage  of  the  lifting  of  license 
requirements  for  the  Commission’s  big 
day. 

In  addition  to  fishing  and  casting 
demonstrations  and  seminars,  anglers 
at  many  sites  were  treated  to  fish 
filleting  and  cooking  demonstrations. 
All  these  activities  were  conducted  by 
the  Commission  waterways 
conservation  officers.  Office  of 
Information  personnel.  Volunteer 
Information  and  Education  Corps 
members,  and  a host  of  other  Fish 
Commission  people, 
of  the  Commission’s  Office  of 
Information.  Bickler  complimented 
the  national  tackle  manufacturers  for 
their  participation.  “Garcia,  Daiwa, 


Zebco,  and  Shimano  donated 
hundreds  of  rods  and  reels  for  the  use 
of  novice  anglers,  and  along  with  Mr. 
Twister  and  Gaines  Popper  Company, 
which  donated  panfish  jigs  and 
poppers,  the  tackle  manufacturers 
went  a long  way  in  helping  make 
Fish-for-Free  Day  such  a success,” 
Bickler  said. 

What  may  have  impressed 
Commission  officials  most  was  the 
wide  variety  of  individuals  who 
participated  in  Fish-for-Free  Day. 
Participants  ranged  from  a 74-year- 
old  woman  at  the  Crooked  Creek 
seminar  site  in  Armstrong  County, 
who  caught  the  first  fish  of  her  life,  to 
a family  from  New  Jersey  that  had 
never  before  fished  anything  but  salt 
water,  but  got  their  first  taste  of 
freshwater  angling  at  Springton 
Reservoir  in  Delaware  County. 


According  to  Bickler,  one  large 
audience  the  Commission  hadn’t 
really  anticipated  was  single  parents 
and  their  children.  “Fish-for-Free  Day 
saw  a lot  of  single  mothers  bringing 
their  youngsters  to  the  Commission’s 
seminar  sites,”  Bickler  said.  “Our 
waterways  conservation  officers  heard 
the  same  story  from  many  single 
moms — ‘My  children  have  been 
bugging  me  to  take  them  fishing,  but  1 
didn’t  know  how  or  where.’  Fish-for- 
Free  Day  was  the  perfect 
opportunity.” 

Because  of  the  success  of  the  first 
Fish-for-Free  Day,  the  Commission 
plans  to  do  it  again  next  spring  with 
an  expansion  of  the  number  of 
seminar  sites  throughout  the  state. 
“We  are  already  planning  next  year’s 
day,”  said  Abele,  “and  we  expect  to 
announce  the  date  in  the  near  future. 
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The  Mulranens — Joe,  Linda,  and  their 
two  children,  Joey  and  Jennifer — tried 
their  luck  at  Blue  Marsh  Lake  in  Berks 
County,  one  of  25  Commission  seminar 
sites.  Many  families  like  the  Mulranens, 
non-licensed  and  first-time  anglers,  took 
advantage  of  Fish-for-Free  Day. 


Daiwa  and  Garcia  contributed 
many  loner  rod-and-reel  combos, 
and  their  use  was  great  at  seminar 
sites. 


Commission  law  enforcement  personnel,  Office  of 
Information  people,  and  other  Fish  Commission  employees 
conducted  fish  filleting  and  cooking  demonstrations.  Talk 
about  "hands-on" work!  Here  Bill  Hartle,  Northcentral 
Region  assistant  supervisor,  assists  a first-time  fish  cook  in 
the  delicate  technique  of  filleting. 


Fish-for-Free  Day  offered  many  father- 
son  teams  the  chance  to  try  a new  sport 
together.  Fish  Commission  personnel 
provided  expert  advice  and  assistance. 


Union  County 


by  Dave  Johnson 

Guarded  on  the  east  by  the  scenic  West  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  Union  County  narrows  to  the 
west  to  a “tight  end”  where  the  fabled  Penns 
Creek  enters. 


Penns  Creek 

Named  for  John  Penn,  this  mighty  limestoner  is 
characterized  by  long  pools  and  heavy  riffles  from  the 
bridge  at  Glen  Iron  to  the  Mifflin  County  line — a 
distance  of  10  miles. 

Penns  Creek  has  a good  population  of  streambred 
brown  trout,  and  there  are  approximately  nine  miles  of 
stocked  water  from  Glen  Iron  upstream  to  the  special 
regulation  water. 

About  3 '/2  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Weikert  begins 
the  3.9-mile  catch  and  release  section  (one  mile  in  Union 
County).  This  stretch  of  Penns  Creek  is  the  widest  Class  A 
stream  in  the  Commonwealth.  There  is  no  stocking  in  this 
area;  it  supports  an  excellent  population  of  streambred 
brown  trout  many  in  the  12-inch  to  16-inch  class. 

Because  Penns  is  essentially  limestone  brown  trout 
water,  catching  fish  is  usually  a challenge.  In  the  “open” 
water,  bait  fishing  with  light-action  spinning  outfits  is 
popular.  Minnows  are  the  top  fish-getter,  with  worms 
and  salmon  eggs  a close  second  during  the  early  season. 

Fly  fishing  is  good  on  Penns.  From  the  Caddis  flies 
and  Hendricksons  in  late  April  and  early  May  to  the 
renowned  Shad  Fly  (Green  Drake)  hatch  around  the  first 
of  June,  there  are  few  Eastern  waters  that  can  match 
Penns  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  insect  life. 

Access  and  parking  can  be  a problem.  I he  land 
bordering  Penns  Creek  in  Union  County  is 
privately  owned,  which  makes  it  advisable  to  ask 
permission  before  parking  or  entering  on  private  land  for 
fishing.  Once  access  is  gained,  however,  Penns  Creek  in 
this  area  is  all  public  water. 

Legislative  Route  59002  parallels  the  stream  all  the  way 
up  from  Glen  Iron  to  Legislative  Route  59001,  leading 
from  Laurelton  to  Cherry  Run.  Either  road  can  be  reached 
leading  east  or  west  from  state  highway  Route  45.  There 
are  bridges  at  Glen  Iron,  Trails  End,  and  at  Weikert.  At 
the. Weikert  bridge  is  a state  forest  bureau  parking  area. 
From  here  you  can  fish  either  up  or  downstream. 

Up  in  the  catch-and-release  area  is  a Fish  Commission 
parking  area  above  which  is  2.6  miles  of  walk-in-only 
fishing.  An  abandoned  railroad  grade,  restricted  to  non- 
motorized  travel,  follows  the  creek  to  Coburn  and 
beyond. 


In  Union  County,  however,  access  is  usually  by  private 
drives  cutting  out  toward  the  creek,  where  ingress  should 
be  by  permission  only.  Happily,  most  landowners  do 
permit  access  when  they  are  asked. 

There  is  no  public  camping  along  the  creek,  but  there 
are  two  private  campgrounds— Hoffman's  Riverside 
Campground,  3 miles  west  of  Glen  Iron,  and  Penns 
Creek  Campground,  a few  miles  farther  west  at  Trails 
End. 

Except  for  the  water  from  Coburn  in  Centre  County 
to  Weikert,  Penns  and  its  major  tributaries  flow  through 
farm  country;  consequently,  after  heavy  rains,  fishing 
conditions  can  turn  sour  for  days  from  high,  muddy 
water.  Anglers  are  advised  to  inquire  of  water  conditions 
before  setting  out  for  Penns  Creek. 

White  Deer  Creek,  Rapid  Run 

As  part  of  Operation  FUTURE,  trout  stocking 
allotments  have  been  revised.  Two  streams  for  which 
quotas  have  risen  sharply  are  White  Deer  Creek  and 
Rapid  Run. 

The  angler  who  wishes  to  cast  over  lots  of  trout, 
stocked  browns  and  brooks  with  some  natives  and 
holdovers,  should  try  White  Deer.  It’s  lovely  water,  and 
with  19  miles  of  fishing  in  Union  County,  there's  plenty 
of  elbow  room  despite  heavy  pressure  opening  day 
weekend  and  immediately  following  each  in-season 
stocking. 

Reach  White  Deer  Creek  by  taking  Route  15  to  the 
village  of  White  Deer,  then  going  up  Legislative  Routes 
629  and  59031,  or  hit  it  farther  upstream  off  1-80  at  the 
Mile  Run  exit. 

There’s  a 2 ‘/2-mil e fly-fishing-only  stretch  about  10 
miles  upstream,  starting  where  the  Cooper  Mill  Road 
joins  the  White  Deer  Creek  Road. 

Another  good  bet,  heavily  stocked  with  browns  and 
brookies.  Rapid  Run  boasts  a good  population  of 
carryover  trout,  plus  some  natives  in  the  more 
inaccessible  stretches.  As  its  name  implies.  Rapid  is  a 
swift-flowing  stream,  characterized  by  deep  pocket  water 
and  heavy  riffles,  capable  of  holding  some  bragging-sized 
trout. 

Take  Route  192  out  of  Lewisburg  to  the  village  of 
Cowen  where  Rapid  joins  Buffalo  Creek.  The  stream 
parallels  the  highway  for  1 1 miles  to  R.  B.  Winter  Dam. 

Coming  east,  pick  up  192  at  Centre  Hall,  going  to  the 
R.  B.  Winter  State  Park.  From  there  down  is  good 
fishing. 
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R.  B.  Winter  (Halfway)  Lake 

Well-stocked  Halfway  Lake  is  a mecca  for  the 
fisherman  who  chooses  still-water  angling.  This  6-acre 
impoundment  is  stocked  by  the  Fish  Commission  with 
rainbow  trout,  though  occasional  wild  browns  show  up, 
some  of  them  trophies.  Boats  aren’t  allowed,  but 
shoreline  fishing  is  good  with  worms,  salmon  eggs,  and 
live  minnows.  Wet  flies  and  nymphs  fished  below  a 
bobber  are  sometimes  deadly  when  all  other  methods 
fail. 

Buffalo  and  Spring  creeks 

Buffalo  and  Spring  creeks  are  meadow-like  streams 
flowing  through  farm  country.  Both  are  good  early 
season  bets. 

There  is  a .85-mile  stretch  in  the  Borough  of 
Mifflinburg  restricted  to  the  use  of  persons  12  years  and 
younger  and  persons  deprived  of  the  full  use  of  a leg. 

Reach  Buffalo  Creek  off  Route  45  at  Mifflinburg  or 
up  from  the  village  of  Cowan  where  Route  192  crosses. 
Route  44,  off  Route  15  at  Allenwood,  hits  Spring  Creek 
several  miles  west  of  the  town  and  parallels  it  for  several 
miles. 

Smaller  streams 

Several  waterways  are  stocked  by  the  Commission  and 
all,  except  Little  Buffalo  Creek,  flow  chiefly  through  the 
Bald  Eagle  State  Forest.  The  angler  seeking  a little 
solitude  should  discover  it  here. 

In  addition  to  hatchery  trout,  these  streams  provide 
fair  natural  recruitment — largely  brown  trout  but 
supporting  some  native  brook  trout  in  the  upper  reaches. 
Water  levels  in  these  streams  may  be  unacceptable  in 
July  and  later  during  dry  years. 

Most  are  reached  via  state  forest  roads,  so  a public  use 
map  of  the  Bald  Eagle  State  Forest  is  helpful.  Maps  are 
available  through  the  district  forest  headquarters  in 
Mifflinburg. 

Approved  streams  include  Bear  Run  (very  small). 

Little  Buffalo  Creek,  North  Branch  of  Buffalo  Creek, 
Laurel  Run,  Spruce  Run,  and  Weikert  Run. 

The  West  Branch 

Warmwater  fishing  in  Union  County  means  bass 
Fishing  to  most,  and  for  bass  it’s  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

For  20  miles  along  the  county’s  eastern  boundary 
there’s  first-rate  smallmouth  water,  thanks  to  improved 
water  quality  in  the  past  decade.  June  through  October  is 
prime  time,  when  both  bait  and  artificials  produce 
strikes. 

Favored  baits  are  live  minnows,  hellgrammites, 
stonecats,  and  crawfish.  These  can  be  fished  with  a 
medium-action  spinning  outfit  or  on  an  8‘/2-foot  or  9- 
foot  fly  rod.  You  either  float  fish  or  find  a hotspot  and 
drop  the  anchor. 

Proven  artificials  are  eighth-ounce  to  quarter-ounce 
jigs,  with  twister  tails  in  either  white,  chartreuse,  or 
motor  oil  color.  Rooster  Tails  are  another  favorite  on 
the  river,  as  are  silver-and-black-back  Rebels  and 
Rapalas. 

When  the  river  stage  isn’t  high,  fly  rodders  raise 
smallmouths  with  poppers.  A 9-foot  or  9^-foot  rod  for 


an  8-weight  or  9-weight  line  is  preferred  by  locals. 

The  river  here  is  a fair  walleye  stream,  particularly  in 
the  fall.  Large  shiners  are  good  bait,  fished  deep  and 
slow,  around  stream  mouths,  backwater  areas,  and 
shoals.  Effective  artificials  are  Rebels,  Rapalas,  and  jig- 
and-twister,  and  jig-and-minnow  combinations. 

The  West  Branch  carries  a few  largemouth  bass.  You’ll 
also  find  panfish — sunnies  and  rock  bass — along  with 
some  crappies,  recently  introduced  by  the  Fish 
Commission.  Bullheads  and  big  channel  cats  are 
available,  as  are  suckers,  carp,  a*nd  fallfish  in  good 
numbers.  There  are  muskies — not  a lot,  though  their 
numbers  appear  to  be  on  the  rise. 

Unfortunately  for  the  boat  fishermen  (that’s  the 
favored  way  to  go  on  the  West  Branch)  there  is  no 
public  access  nor  boat  ramp  on  either  the  Union  County 
or  the  Northumberland  County  shore.  A small  boat  can 
be  carried  down  the  bank  to  the  river  most  anywhere, 
but  when  the  river  is  low,  maneuvering  one  can  be  a real 
challenge. 

When  conditions  are  right,  there  is  access  at  the 
eastern  end  of  St.  George  Street  in  the  borough  of 
Lewistown.  The  Winfield  River  Edge  Campground  along 
Route  15  below  Lewisburg  has  a launching  ramp 
available  to  campers.  This  stretch  of  river  is  top-quality 
bass  water. 

The  best  bet  may  be  to  enter  from  Shikellamy  State 
Park  and  Marina  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  county, 
across  from  Northumberland  where  there  is  easy 
launching  for  all  boats  of  all  sizes.  (The  Fabridam  at 
Sunbury  raises  the  water  level  in  Lake  Augusta,  backing 
up  to  Winfield,  about  3 miles  upriver  from  the  Marina). 
North  of  Winfield  during  periods  of  low  water 
powerboating  of  any  kind  is  risky.  Canoes  or  john  boats 
put  the  angler  where  the  fish  are. 

Penns  Creek  from  Glen  Iron  downstream  to  New 
Berlin  is  bass  water,  too.  Mostly  you  wade,  though  small 
boats  are  sometimes  used  on  the  larger  pools.  Minnows 
are  great  bait,  but  crawfish,  stonecats,  hellgrammites, 
and  night  crawlers  are  all  used. 

Popping  bugs  can  be  a lot  of  fun  with  the  fly  rod — 
particularly  at  dusk — and  you’ll  catch  fish  on  most  of  the 
spinning  lures,  including  jig-and-twister  combinations, 
Rooster  Tails,  and  the  Mepps  spinner  and  squirrel  tail 
combinations. 

Penns  flows  through  private  land  in  this  area,  and 
anglers  should  ask  permission  to  park  and  enter  the 
stream. 

Buffalo  Creek  from  the  village  of  Cowan  downstream 
to  the  junction  with  the  Susquehanna  is  smallmouth 
water,  with  pickerel  an  added  attraction.  The  best  bass 
water  is  from  Mazeppa  to  the  mouth.  White  Deer  Hole 
Creek,  near  Allenwood  and  Route  15,  has  smallmouths 
in  the  lower  few  miles,  and  there  are  channel  cats  and 
pickerel  toward  the  mouth. 


Centre  County 


by  Paul  Antolosky 

Centre  County  is  officially  the  center  of  the 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  is  deeply 
steeped  in  angler  tradition.  It  is  home  to  such 
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streams  as  Spring  Creek,  long  known  by  many  anglers  as 
the  “home  of  the  big  trout”;  Penns  Creek,  once  rated  as 
one  of  the  10  best  trout  streams  in  the  United  States; 
Spruce  Creek,  with  its  headwaters  located  in  Centre 
County  and  which  attracted  former  presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Carter  to  its  unique,  productive  waters; 
Elk  Creek,  a classic  trout  stream  with  wild  trout  and  a 
picturesque  setting;  and  Logan  Branch,  with  a good 
population  of  wild  trout  found  in  various  stream  surveys 
that  also  included  some  large  trout  in  numbers  that  even 
amazed  Commission  fisheries  people. 

There  are  many  more  streams  that  provide  good 
fishing  for  stocked  trout  and  an  ample  number  of  smaller 
streams  that  provide  a genuine  native  brook  trout  fishing 
experience  for  those  who  choose  to  pursue  that  type  of 
angling.  Sound  interesting?  It  is,  considering  that  the 
Fish  Commission’s  Operation  FUTURE  revealed  that 
Centre  and  Potter  counties  were  rated  as  the  top  two 
counties  in  the  state  for  quality  waters  and  wild  trout 
population. 

Spring  Creek 

Spring  Creek,  a limestoner,  long-time  famous  and  still 
very  popular,  affords  fishing  from  the  village  of  Oak 
Hall,  located  about  three  miles  from  Boalsburg  on  Route 
322,  downstream  for  a distance  of  14  miles  to  its  junction 
with  Bald  Eagle  Creek  at  Milesburg  on  Route  150.  This 
waterway  is  a dramatic  example  of  the  recovery  ability  of 
some  streams.  For  many  years  it  was  claimed  as  the  best. 
Then  it  was  polluted  with  Kepone,  and  its  derivative, 
Mirex.  Although  the  chemicals  did  not  kill  the  fish,  they 
were  contaminated,  and  in  1976  Spring  Creek  was 
designated  as  a “caution  consumption”  stream. 

Later,  in  1983,  it  was  changed  to  a “no-kill”  stream, 
which  is  in  effect  today.  During  the  early  1970s  aquatic 
life  was  practically  non-existent  on  most  of  Spring 
Creek.  Highway  construction,  sewage  systems  that  were 
being  overloaded,  and  other  pollution  problems  all 


contributed  to  the  detriment  of  the  once  abundant 
aquatic  life.  Those  factors  were  then  reversed,  and  with 
some  transplants  of  nymphs,  caddises,  and  mayflies,  the 
aquatic  life  now  flourishes,  along  with  the  Fish. 

Although  the  fish  cannot  be  eaten  or  killed,  there  is  an 
abundant  population  of  wild  trout,  which  provide 
excellent  fishing.  During  the  mayfly  hatch,  mid-May  to 
mid-June,  using  size  14s  to  18s,  an  adept  angler  can 
expect  a productive  and  enjoyable  fishing  experience. 
Most  fish  will  be  10  to  12  inches,  but  there  are  some 
larger  fish,  and  the  chances  are  good  that  they  will  break 
you  up  when  using  the  5X  and  6X  leaders  that  are 
required.  Caddis  flies  in  April  and  May,  mayflies  from 
mid-May  to  mid-June,  and  terrestrials  and  some  “tricos” 
into  the  fall  offer  a real  fishing  challenge  on  Spring 
Creek.  Although  the  current  regulations  permit  any  type 
of  lures  or  live  bait  on  Spring  Creek,  few  bait  fishermen 
are  angling  there.  “Fishermens  Paradise”  and  the 
“Exhibition”  area  in  Bellefonte  are  two  separate 
regulated  areas  and  are  well  posted  to  that  effect.  Roads 
parallel  most  of  the  stream,  and  access,  parking,  and 
non-posted  water  is  not  a problem.  If  you  desire  to  catch 
and  not  kill  fish.  Spring  Creek’s  fly  fishing  only  is  it. 

Penns  Creek 

Next,  consider  Penns  Creek,  a supreme  limestone 
stream.  Fishing  is  permitted  from  Spring  Mills  on  Route 
45  downstream.  Turn  off  at  Spring  Mills  via  a township 
road  that  parallels  the  stream  to  the  village  of  Coburn. 
Three  areas  are  posted  in  this  stretch,  comprising  about 
three  miles.  From  Spring  Mills  downstream  to  Coburn 
the  water  is  slow-moving,  but  it  has  adequate  riffles  and 
pools.  From  Coburn,  with  the  junction  of  Pine  Creek, 
Penns  Creek  becomes  twice  as  large  and  requires  a 
different  wading  and  fishing  approach.  A dirt  road  from 
Coburn  to  an  old  railroad  tunnel  comes  to  a dead  end. 
From  there  to  the  county  line  is  approximately  three 
miles,  and  walking  the  old  railroad  bed  is  necessary. 
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The  extreme  lower  end  in  Centre  County  can  also  be 
reached  by  going  to  Poe  Valley  State  Park,  and 
numerous  signs  can  easily  direct  you  there. 

Penns  Creek  has  received  much  publicity.  It’s  a 
beautiful  stream  and  it  does  have  a good  population  ot 
wild  fish.  It  is  good  fishing  for  bait  fishermen,  who, 
using  minnows,  nightcrawlers,  and  spinners,  have 
accounted  for  some  20-inch  fish  over  the  years;  fly 
fishermen  have  good  luck  with  the  caddises.  Sulphurs, 
and  light  Cahills  along  with  some  March  Browns. 

But  the  fabled  green  drake  hatch  that  continues  to 
draw  hundreds  of  fishermen  anticipating  the  “big  catch” 
probably  causes  more  frustration  and  crushed  egos  than 
any  other  hatch.  I have  fished  this  hatch  for  over  25 
years  and  have  had  exceptional  fishing  only  four  or  five 
times.  I suppose  that’s  what  keeps  them  coming  back, 
but  the  thrilling  experience  of  just  seeing  this 
phenomenon  is  something  all  fly  fishermen  should 
experience  at  least  once.  Trout  are  rising  all  around  you, 
thousands  of  naturals  are  on  the  water,  and  you  cast 
your  artificial  among  them,  hoping  and  praying,  but  you 
get  refusal  after  refusal.  This  puts  a lot  of  things  about 
fly  fishing  into  proper  perspective.  If  you  hit  it  right, 
you’ll  never  forget  it.  If  you  don’t,  you’ll  still  remember  it 
for  a long  time — it’s  just  that  kind  of  happening. 

Penns  Creek — it  can  be  moody,  fantastic,  just  so-so, 
and  at  times,  very  humbling.  If  there  is  such  a thing  as 
the  ideal  trout  stream,  one  that  has  it  all,  Penns  Creek 
could  very  well  be  that  stream. 

Elk  Creek 

Elk  Creek  is  located  on  Route  45  near  the  town  of 
Millheim.  Turn  left  or  right  at  the  only  red  light  in  town, 
and  the  stream  is  readily  accessible  and  easy  to  fish.  Now 
classified  as  a wild  trout  stream.  Elk  Creek  is  a gem.  It 
holds  a good  population  of  wild  brown  trout,  sometimes 
difficult  to  catch,  but  their  sheer  beauty  makes  it  well 
worth  the  effort.  Minnows,  worms,  and  spinners  produce 
on  this  stream.  It  offers  early  and  late  fly  fishing,  starting 
in  early  April  with  the  Blue  Quill  in  16s  and  18s,  then  to 
Sulphurs  and  light  Cahills  from  mid-May  to  mid-June, 
with  terrestrials  following  that  into  fall.  Most  fish  are  in 
the  10-inch  to  12-inch  size,  but  don’t  discount  a 
surprising  16-inch  to  18-inch  brownie.  Best  of  all,  you’ll 
have  very  little  pressure  from  other  fishermen. 

“Logan  Branch,  Logan  Branch,”  and  I say  that  twice 
because  it  does  that  to  me.  So  many  times  I have 
checked  fishermen  on  Logan  Branch  and  1 say,  “You 
caught  that  fish  out  of  Logan  Branch?”  and  he  replies, 
“Logan  Branch.”  This  stream  parallels  Route  144 
between  Bellefonte  and  Pleasant  Gap  and  is 
approximately  four  miles  long — not  a big  stream,  and  in 
fact,  wading  should  be  avoided.  It  is  heavily  fished  and  is 
the  most  fascinating  stream  in  my  assigned  district  of 
1,200  square  miles.  I have  personally  checked  more  large 
fish,  from  20  inches  and  up,  from  this  stream  than  any 
other  stream  in  Centre  County.  The  largest  was  a 29'/2- 
inch  brown  pushing  1 1 pounds.  Electroshocking  surveys 
revealed  plenty  of  wild  trout,  and  it  is  not  stocked 
heavily  with  hatchery  fish.  The  pressure  is  more  than 
normal  for  a stream  this  size,  yet  the  fish  continue  to  be 
there  to  be  caught.  It  has  a bountiful  supply  of  sow  bugs 
and  sculpin.s,  good  water  temperature,  and  a steady  flow. 
Perhaps  the  angling  pressure  makes  the  wild  trout  wilder, 
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and  if  night  fishing  is  your  bag,  perhaps  one  of  those 
biggies  could  be  yours. 

If  you  are  the  kind  of  fisherman  who  likes  to  roll  out 
of  your  car  and  be  10  feet  away  from  the  stream,  this 
waterway  is  for  you — access  is  easy.  Most  fish  are  caught 
on  bait  such  as  nightcrawlers,  minnows,  salmon  eggs, 
and  sculpins.  Fly  fishing  is  fair  with  Sulphurs  and  Cahills 
in  May  and  June  and  terrestrials  thereafter. 

Bald  Eagle  Creek 

If  wild  trout  fishing  does  not  appeal  to  you,  there  is  an 
alternative.  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  starting  just  above  the 
town  of  Port  Matilda,  located  at  the  junction  of  Routes 
322  and  150,  flows  downstream  24  miles  to  Sayers  Dam. 
This  stream  parallels  the  road  the  entire  distance  and  you 
are  never  more  than  a five-minute  walk  away.  Heavily 
stocked  with  browns  and  rainbows,  it  is  an  easy  and 
pleasant  stream  to  fish.  Some  fish  in  the  20-inch  category 
are  taken  from  Bald  Eagle  Creek  every  year.  Most  fish 
are  caught  on  bait,  but  some  fly  fishing  is  available  until 
mid-June. 

Sixmile  Run  is  a smaller  stream  reached  from 
Philipsburg  on  Route  504.  The  stream  crosses  the  road 
approximately  7 miles  from  Philipsburg,  and  a dirt  road 
up  and  downstream  parallels  the  entire  stream.  It  is 
fished  mostly  with  bait  such  as  worms,  minnows,  salmon 
eggs,  and  crickets  and  hoppers  in  the  summer.  It  has 
some  fly  activity,  but  is  difficult  to  fish  in  some  areas. 

Black  Moshannon  Creek,  located  at  Black  Moshannon 
State  Park  on  Route  504,  flows  out  of  Black  Moshannon 
dam  downstream  for  14  miles.  This  stream  offers  fishing 
in  a wild  setting  and  is  stocked  with  some  12,600  fish, 
except  for  the  lower  two  miles  due  to  inaccessibility.  The 
upper  end  is  reached  from  Route  504  and  the  lower  end  is 
reached  from  the  town  of  Moshannon  on  Route  144. 

Sinking  Creek 

At  the  other  end  of  Centre  County  is  Sinking  Creek 
with  its  slow-moving,  placid  water.  Some  deep  pools  are 
the  home  of  some  brown  trout  that  could  exceed  five 
pounds.  Its  headwaters,  located  in  the  Bear  Meadows 
area  near  Boalsburg  off  Route  322,  afford  some  native 
trout  fishing.  It  then  flows  into  Colyer  Lake  and  is  well 
stocked  from  there  downstream  for  9Vi  miles  to  its 
junction  with  Penns  Creek  at  Spring  Mills.  It  crosses 
Route  322  near  Tusseyville  and  Route  45  near  Potters 
Mills.  Using  a map  you  will  find  that  township  roads  put 
you  next  to  the  stream  for  its  entire  distance. 

Most  fish  are  caught  on  standard  types  of  bait,  but  for 
the  larger  fish,  minnows  and  nightcrawlers  are  the  best 
producers.  It  affords  a limited  amount  of  fly  activity  with 
Sulphurs  and  Cahills  in  May  and  June. 

Centre  County  also  offers  native  brook  trout  fishing 
mostly  in  the  northern  end.  Route  144  from  Moshannon 
to  Renovo  puts  you  in  a good  overall  location.  Heading 
north  on  Route  144,  on  your  left  you  will  find  Bougher 
and  Spruce  runs,  located  on  Game  Lands  100.  Farther 
out  you  have  Fields,  Burns,  and  Fish  Dam  runs.  Most  of 
these  are  walk-in  streams  in  rugged  terrain.  On  your 
right  off  Route  144  you  can  find  Panther,  Sandy,  Two 
Rock,  and  Walker  branches.  You’ll  need  topo  maps  for 
these  streams,  but  the  opportunity  is  there  if  you  like 
fishing  for  the  smaller  brook  trout  action  that  can  be 
good  to  fabulous. 


Much  of  Centre  County’s  trout  fishing  action  occurs  on 
small  streams,  so  you  may  want  to  check  out  the  following: 
Beech  Creek — South  Fork,  Black  Bear  Run,  Boy  Scout 
Dam,  Cold  Stream  Run,  Dicks  Run,  Eddylick  Run,  Little 
Fishing  Creek,  Laurel  Run  (Flat  Rock  Creek),  Marsh 
Creek,  Moshannon  Creek— Mountain  Branch,  Pine  Creek, 
Poe  Creek,  Wallace  Run,  and  Wolf  Run. 

Colyer  Lake 

Like  lake  fishing?  Colyer  Lake,  comprising  77  acres,  is 
reached  from  Route  322  near  Tusseyville  and  is  stocked 
with  brook  trout — a pretty  lake  and  perfect  for  the 
family  outing.  Fish  from  shore  or  bring  your  boat,  but 
only  electric  motors  are  permitted.  Most  fish  are  caught 
on  salmon  eggs,  worms,  cheese,  and  spinners. 

Colyer  Lake  is  stocked  with  trout  but  also  supports 
warmwater  fish.  This  past  season  it  produced  a 10-pound 
and  9-pound  walleye.  These  are  nice  fish  from  any 
impoundment.  Occasional  muskies  are  taken,  and  it  also 
supports  some  panfishing. 

Poe  Valley  Lake,  located  in  Poe  Valley  State  Park, 
can  be  reached  viar  ten  miles  of  dirt  road  off  Route  322 
near  Potters  Mills.  It  is  stocked  with  brooks  and 
rainbows,  has  a swimming  area  that  opens  after 
Memorial  Day,  and  rowboats  can  be  rented  then.  This 
setting  is  beautiful,  and  Poe  Creek,  flowing  out  of  the 
lake,  is  also  stocked  to  where  it  joins  Penns  Creek  three 
miles  downstream.  Camping  arrangements  can  be  made 
with  park  officials. 

Enough  warmwater  fishing  can  also  be  found  in 
Centre  County  to  make  that  type  of  fishing  effort  more 
than  worthwhile.  Black  Moshannon  Lake,  237  acres, 
reached  from  Philipsburg  on  Route  504,  is  a pleasant, 
non-crowded  lake  that  offers  pickerel,  crappies,  panfish, 
largemouth  bass,  and  muskies.  This  lake  is  shallow, 
averaging  about  six  feet  deep  and  has  a multitude  of 
cover  that  includes  plenty  of  stumps,  water  lilies,  and 
assorted  grasses  that  provide  ideal  cover  for  fish  in  those 
areas.  Electroshocking  surveys  revealed  a 12-pound-plus 
largemouth  bass  living  there.  Electric  motors  only  are 
permitted  on  the  lake,  and  cabin  facilities,  boat  rentals. 


and  a swimming  beach  make  it  an  ideal  vacation  spot  for 
the  entire  family.  Try  fishing  the  top  end  of  the  lake  in 
the  deep  cover  and  you  may  be  pleasantly  surprised.  This 
spot  is  a beautiful  setting  and  the  fish  are  there. 

Sayers  Dam 

Sayers  Dam,  1,730  acres,  is  near  Howard  off  Route 
150.  It  provides  muskies,  largemouth  and  smallmouth 
bass,  exceptional  crappie  fishing,  bluegills,  brown 
bullheads,  some  walleye,  and  tiger  muskies.  This  lake  is  a 
U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  lake,  but  it  is  also  the 
Bald  Eagle  State  Park.  A primitive  camping  area, 
plenty  of  picnic  facilities,  boat  rentals,  and  a swimming 
area  provide  all  the  ingredients  for  the  complete  family 
fishing  outing.  Several  past  bass  fishing  tournaments 
have  confirmed  that  there  is  an  excellent  supply  of  both 
largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass  to  make  the  fishing  for 
these  species  worthwhile.  Standard  baits  and  lures  that 
apply  in  other  areas  all  get  results  on  any  of  these  Centre 
County  warmwater  areas. 

Centre  County  can  provide  a lot  of  varied  fishing 
opportunities.  Draw  a circle  within  a 50-mile  radius  of 
Bellefonte  or  State  College  and  you  could  spend  a 
lifetime  exploring  the  fishing  available — and  that’s  just 
for  trout.  An  abundance  of  quality  waters  plus  wild 
trout,  stocked  trout,  easy  access,  walk-in  and  wilderness 
areas,  and  very  few  posted  waters  all  help  to  provide  the 
ultimate  trout  fishing  experience. 

Warmwater  fishing  is  interesting  enough  to  provide  a 
change-of-pace  fishing  from  too  many  ventures.  Over  80 
percent  of  Centre  County  is  forested  and  provides 
spectacular  scenery,  and  we  have  good  roads  to  get  you 
to  the  many  different  fishing  areas  available.  Penn  State 
University  offers  a multitude  of  attractions  that  can  be 
combined  as  a fishing  trip  for  dad  and  something  else  for 
mom  and  the  kids.  The  fabulous  flower  gardens  in  July 
and  August,  and  football  games  in  the  fall,  all  can  be 
made  into  combination  trips  of  fishing  and  doing 
something  else.  Centre  County,  the  center  of  the 
Commonwealth,  has  it  all  for  Fishing  enthusiasts.  | pa  j 

Paul  Antolosky  is  the  waterways  conserx’ation  officer  of 
Centre  County. 
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VOTER  APATHY 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


As  we  pondered  the  results  of  the  election  and  the  effects  that  it  may 
have,  indirectly  and  directly,  on  the  environment,  we  continue  to  be 
seriously  concerned  about  the  apathy  of  the  American  voter  to 
important  issues.  Here  in  Pennsylvania,  after  experiencing  what  most 
would  agree  have  been  some  of  the  dirtiest  campaigns  in  our  recall, 
with  allegations,  investigations,  indictments,  and  convictions,  one 
would  think  that  the  grass  roots  would  rise  up  in  righteous  indignation 
over  Questionable  candidates. 

With  important  issues  over  which  to  be  concerned,  it  is  possible  that 
the  people,  tired  of  the  insinuations,  don’t  believe  too  much  of  what 
they  read,  see,  and  hear.  On  election  night,  nationwide  projections 
made  in  many  cases  with  less  than  one-third  of  the  votes  counted — 
especially  on  television — certainly  created  an  atmosphere  of  apathy.  In 
spite  of  the  projected  record  turnouts  and  announcements  all  day  that 
there  were  record  turnouts,  the  reports  at  the  end  of  the  day  indicated 
that  only  three-tenths  of  one  percent  more  people  voted  in  November 
1984  than  they  did  in  November  of  1980. 

Certainly  the  concerns  of  the  Fish  Commission  are  more  related  to 
the  environment  than  to  anything  else,  and  we  regret  that  very  little 
attention  was  paid  to  environmental  concerns  during  the  campaigns  by 
either  side.  Acid  precipitation,  reenactment  of  the  Super  Fund,  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  even  the  implementation  of  a 
non-toxic  shot  program  for  waterfowl  are  items  that  surely  concern  us 
and  should  concern  those  who  love  the  outdoors  and  its  inhabitants.  It 
seems  that  most  Americans  have  voted  for  what  may  be  short-term 
economic  benefits  with  not  enough  thought  about  the  future,  and 
certainly  of  our  progeny. 

For  years  the  organized  sportsmen  in  Pennsylvania  have  had  a 
reputation  as  the  front-line  defense  of  fish,  wildlife,  clean  air,  pure 
water,  and  the  preservation  of  the  natural,  scenic,  historic,  and 
aesthetic  values  of  the  environment.  The  organized  sportsmen  have 
wielded  some  considerable  clout  on  Capitol  Hill.  Now  we  see  some 
bickering  among  these  people  at  the  expense  of  our  resources  and  we 
realize  how  badly  we  need  a united  front.  Their  job  is  tougher  now 
because  they  must  take  the  lead  to  overcome  citizen  apathy.  Their  task 
is  a challenge  that  must  be  met  with  fervor,  or  we  all  will  be  the  losers. 
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The  Angler  staff  wishes  all  our  readers  a happy 
holiday  season,  and  we  hope  your  winter  is 
cheered  by  family  and  friends,  and  by  expecta- 
tions of  the  warmer  weather  and  fishing  and  boat- 
ing fun  to  come  this  spring.  This  month’s  cover 
was  painted  by  Ralph  Phillips. 
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Portability  and  comfort  are  the  key 
ingredients  to  an  ice  shelter  that  best 
suits  your  needs.  Here’s  how  to  make 
these  elements  work  for  you. 


The  Ice  Angler's 
Home  Away 
From  Home. 


by  Mike  Bleech 


Comfort  is  hard  to  come  by  out  on  the  ice,  when 
you’re  exposed  to  cold  temperature,  wind,  and 
snow.  A shelter  from  these  elements  provides  the 
only  real  comfort,  but  the  shelter  must  either  be  dragged 
or  carried  on  the  angler’s  back  onto  the  ice,  unless  you 
have  a motorized  ice  vehicle,  in  which  case  there  are  still 
limitations.  The  problem  for  ice  anglers  looking  for 
comfort,  then,  is  finding  a shelter  that  can  be  transported 
to  the  fishing  area! 

Sled  shelter 

Anglers  have  come  up  with  some  pretty  good  ideas  to 
solve  this  problem.  Some  have  dragged  their  childhood 
sleds  out  of  storage  and  topped  them  with  wooden 
boxes.  These  are  probably  the  simplest  ice  shelters.  Poles 
are  attached  to  the  corners  of  the  box,  and  a tarp  is 
draped  around  and  over  the  poles.  With  a minimum  of 
sewing  skills,  the  tarp  can  be  fitted  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  poles  for  a better  looking,  more  efficient  shelter. 
Depending  on  the  size  of  the  sled  and  the  box,  which 
also  serves  as  a seat,  this  rig  can  shelter  one  or  two 
anglers  from  the  wind  and  snow,  which  is  a major  part 
in  the  quest  to  be  warm. 

One  of  the  slickest  ice  shelters  1 have  seen  is  a 
modification  of  the  basic  sled  shelter.  Two  extra  poles 
extend  the  size  of  the  shelter,  enclosing  the  anglers 
completely.  The  extra  poles  were  placed  into  holes  in  the 
ice  and  held  firmly  by  wooden  wedges.  A small  stove 
keeps  anglers  and  coffee  warm!  The  major  drawback  to 
this  style  is  its  inability  to  stand  up  to  strong  wind. 


On  lakes  where  anglers  are  permitted  to  leave  their 
shelters  on  the  ice  for  extended  periods,  some  very 
elaborate  homes  away  from  home  have  arisen.  One 
eccentric  angler  with  an  ample  supply  of  funds  and  a 
sense  of  humor  built  a wood  frame,  clear-plastic-covered 
heated  dwelling  complete  with  a bar.  Then  he  hired  two 
bikini-clad  waitresses  to  serve  his  guests.  All  this  pomp 
occurred  in  slightly  distorted  view  through  the  clear 
plastic  of  dozens  of  other  anglers  shivering  out  on  the 
open  ice! 

Framed  shelter 

The  most  popular  structure  of  this  type  (plastic  over 
wood  frame)  is  a simple  rectangular  frame,  eight  feet 
long,  four  to  six  feet  deep,  and  six  feet  high.  A small 
heater  keeps  the  temperature  in  these  shelters  above  50 
degrees  with  little  effort. 

These  semi-permanent  ice  shelters  must  be  securely 
anchored,  or  the  first  brisk  wind  leaves  them  scattered  in 
pieces  all  over  the  ice! 

Another  type  of  shelter  that  has  recently  become 
popular  is  a folding  plywood  shelter  on  a skid.  The  walls 
and  roof  either  fold  down  onto  the  skid  frame  on  hinges, 
or  assemble  and  disassemble  quickly.  These  are  the 
heaviest  portable  ice  shelters,  so  they  are  the  best  in 
windy  conditions.  These  shelters  are  about  the  most 
comfortable  portable  ones  available,  but  the  motorized 
vehicles  needed  to  drag  them  are  not  allowed  or  not 
practical  on  many  lakes. 
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Comfort  is  an  important  ice 
shelter  consideration 
because  scoring  like  this 
may  be  a waiting  game . 
Beware  of  the  weight  and 
bulk  of  your  shelter. 


Portability  and  comfort 

How  do  you  determine  which  type  of  ice  shelter  is  best 
for  you?  First,  you  must  recognize  the  important  factors. 
Number  one  is  portability.  How  much  effort  is  required 
to  get  it  from  one  place  to  another?  Weight  and  bulk  are 
critical,  because  it  must  be  either  carried  or  dragged. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  transported  over  ice.  Your  ice 
shelter  absolutely  must  be  small  and  light  enough  for  you 
to  transport  in  cold,  energy-sapping  conditions. 

The  second  factor  is  comfort.  The  comfort  your  shelter 
provides  must  be  worth  the  effort  required  to  get  it  out 
on  the  lake!  Any  shelter  that  breaks  the  wind  is  a big 
improvement,  though,  especially  on  large  lakes  which  get 


a lot  of  wind.  And  any  shelter  that  encloses  the  angler  on 
all  sides  can  be  warmed  to  a comfortable  temperature. 

Pop-ups 

The  most  portable  ice  shelters  are  the  new  pop-up  tent 
styles.  When  folded  they  can  be  slung  over  a shoulder, 
because  their  weight  is  insignificant.  Out  on  the  ice,  they 
pop  open  in  seconds,  and  can  be  kept  comfortably  warm 
with  a small  heater.  The  main  objection  to  the  pop-up 
tents  is  that  a mild  breeze  moves  them,  unless  they  are 
anchored.  The  models  1 have  seen  are  a bit  small,  but 
that  makes  them  easier  to  heat.  Windows  would  be  an 
improvement  on  the  pop-ups  1 have  seen. 
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At  left,  pop-up  tent-styled  ice  shelters  are  the  latest,  but  adding  windows  would  improve  their  already  clever  designs.  At  right, 
runners  are  great  for  transportation  across  the  ice,  but  keep  a low  center  of  gravity  so  your  gear  doesn’t  end  up  all  over  the  ice. 


If  you  do  your  ice  fishing  under  a wide  variety  of 
conditions  or  like  to  move  around,  the  pop-up  may  be 
your  best  choice.  Retail  prices  start  around  $75,  and  it’s 
hard  to  build  a shelter  for  that  price! 

Still,  many  ice  anglers  like  to  tinker,  or  they  just  want 
more  comfort  and  convenience  than  the  pop-ups  provide. 
This  means  dragging  instead  of  carrying,  and  two  things 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Do  you  have  a 
snowmobile  or  three-wheeler  to  pull  the  shelter,  or  will 
you  be  dragging  it?  And  what  will  it  be  dragged  over? 

On  some  bodies  of  water,  like  Presque  Isle  Bay,  for 
example,  anglers  can  drive  close  to  the  ice,  steep  hills  can 
be  avoided,  and  the  ice  is  usually  windswept  clean  of 
snow.  A single  angler  can  drag  quite  a load  on  metal 
runners,  depending  on  the  length  of  the  drag.  Just  70 
miles  east,  at  Kinzua,  you  have  to  drag  your  shelter  up  a 
steep  hill.  You  can’t  drive  right  to  the  ice.  There  will 
likely  be  a foot  or  more  of  snow  on  the  ice.  Your  sled 
must  be  light,  and  it  must  have  sk-is  to  keep  it  on  top  of 
the  snow. 

Runners 

Runners  are  a key  factor  of  any  drag-type  shelter. 

Thin  metal  runners  are  great  on  ice,  and  wide  runners 
are  a must  on  snow.  Attach  thin  metal  runners  to  the 
bottom  of  wide  ski-type  runners  and  you  have  runners  to 
handle  either  situation!  This  trick  can  be  the  key  element 
of  a versatile  drag-type  ice  shelter,  along  with  weight 
(determined  by  your  physical  ability)  and  balance. 

Balance  is  a factor  that  is  often  overlooked.  It  is  very 
frustrating  when  a sled  shelter  tips  over  on  the  way  to 


the  ice,  spilling  tackle  and  bait  into  deep  snow.  A unit 
must  have  a low  center  of  gravity  and  a wide  spread 
between  runners  if  it  is  to  be  dragged  over  rough 
country. 

A few  years  ago,  a friend  bought  an  ice  shelter  from 
an  Erie  angler.  The  Erie  angler  claimed  it  was  the  best 
shelter  on  Erie  Harbor.  It  may  have  been,  but  it  certainly 
was  not  the  best  shelter  on  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  that 
first  day  we  used  it!  The  sled  base  of  the  shelter  had 
narrow  wooden  runners,  which  were  only  about  20 
inches  apart.  The  unit  was  very  heavy,  with  a high  center 
of  gravity.  On  the  way  to  and  from  the  ice  the  unit 
tipped  over  many  times,  spilling  our  gear  and  minnows. 
Dragging  it  through  the  deep  snow  and  up  the  steep  hill 
was  terribly  difficult. 

We  learned  a valuable  lesson  that  day.  Get  the  right 
ice  shelter  for  the  job!  The  best  ice  shelters  offer  the  best 
compromise  between  comfort  and  portability,  and  no 
single  style  is  perfect  for  all  situations.  (jjjD 


Heaters 

Heaters  are  an  important  consideration,  but  be 
sure  to  allow  for  proper  ventilation  in  the  ice 
shelter,  and  take  all  safety  measures  required  with 
the  type  of  heating  unit  you  use.  Take  note — every 
heating  unit  requires  safety  measures!  Be  sure  you 
know  the  proper  safety  requirements  for  your  unit, 
and  observe  them. 
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Here’s  how  and  where  to  hook  up  on  panfish  this  winter 


Your  Frosty 
Panfish  Bonanza 

by  Rhume  Streeter 


Panfish:  Minimum  size,  none.  Creel  limit,  50.  Just  that 
line  in  your  fishing  summary  booklet  tells  you  that 
catching  panfish  is  meant  to  be  fun  in  both  the  catch- 
ing and  the  eating  departments,  and  winter  through  the  ice 
is  a great  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  accessibility  and 
availability  of  great  winter  panfishing. 

The  big  three  panfish  in  the  Keystone  State  are  yellow 
perch,  crappies,  and  bluegills.  Group  the  pumpkinseeds, 
red-breasted  sunfish,  and  the  long-eared  sunfish  with  the 
bluegills. 

There  are  basic  standards  that  should  be  followed  before 
setting  out  to  take  panfish.  These  are  identical  for  any  of 
the  three  groups.  First,  jigging  is  a far  cry  above  any  other 
way  to  catch  them.  Your  terminal  tackle  surely  should  be 
light.  Three-pound-test  or  four-pound-test  monofilament  is 
big  enough  to  land  any  of  these  miniature  battlers.  Look 
for  soft,  limp  monofilament  when  selecting  your  lines 
because  they  always  handle  a lot  better  in  the  frigid  days  on 
the  ice. 

Any  jigging  rod,  whether  a store-bought  job  or  a home- 
made version,  should  have  an  extension  tip  on  it:  piano 
wire,  .014  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  AVi  inches  long 
with  the  loop  on  the  end  to  string  the  leader  through.  This 
gives  the  delicate  sensitivity  that  is  needed  for  slick  feeding 
panfish.  Some  anglers  use  heavy  monofilament,  30-pound 
test,  instead  of  wire.  Either  wire  or  mono  works. 

If  you’re  not  going  to  rig  your  jigging  rods  with  the 
extension,  be  sure  to  have  a good  supply  of  tiny  bobbers. 
These  signal  a bite  whenever  your  rod  is  set  down. 

Perch 

Yellow  perch  are  probably  the  most  commonly  sought 
panfish  in  the  ice  season,  even  though  they  are  in  short 
supply  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  state.  Efficient  preda- 
tors, perch  feed  all  winter  long  at  varying  depths.  One  day 
you  will  find  them  at  one  level  and  the  next  day  they  have 
moved,  but  they  will  be  ever  close  to  cover  or  protection  of 
some  sort.  They  especially  prefer  weed  beds,  brush  piles, 
and  rock  ledges. 

It’s  a good  idea  to  start  your  day  at  the  lowest  depths 
where  you  know  this  type  of  cover  can  be  found.  If  lake 
depths  are  sufficient  and  cover  is  present,  don’t  be  afraid  to 
start  your  operations  at  40-foot  or  50-foot  levels.  Lower  to 
a foot  or  so  above  the  bottom  a size  8 pinhead  jig  with  a 
long-shanked  hook  and  a lively  fathead  minnow  attached. 
Jiggle  the  bait  slowly,  just  a couple  of  inches,  and  wait.  The 
first  sign  of  a strike  is  the  hesitant  tap-tap-tap  that  means 
perch.  No  bites?  Give  it  a few  more  jiggles  and  set  the  rod 


down.  Ready  another  hole  four  or  five  feet  away  that’s  easy 
to  see  and  reach. 

Use  small  ice  Hies  or  ice  jigs,  with  size  10  hooks  on  these 
rigs  and  add  meal  worms,  wax  worms,  or  mousies  to  the 
lures.  Alternate  jigging  both  rods  and  when  you  have  set 
them  down,  watch  the  bobber  or  the  extension  tip.  That 
will  be  your  bite  indicator.  If  you’re  not  getting  any  action, 
raise  your  baits  and  try  a new  level  for  a while.  Perch  feed 
at  various  levels  close  to  cover,  so  don’t  be  afraid  to  move 
up  or  down  with  your  lures. 

Perch  are  notorious  school  fish  and  feed  best  during  the 
early  morning  and  late  evening  hours.  If  you  begin  to  catch 
small  perch  of  just  5 or  6 inches  long,  save  a few  of  them, 
but  prepare  to  move  to  another  locale.  Perch  travel  in  the 
same  size  class,  so  you’re  going  to  need  another  location 
where  cover  is  at  a deeper  level.  Perch  eyes  from  the  smaller 
fish  that  you  have  caught  and  saved  are  excellent  bait  on 
the  ice  fly  or  ice  jig  that  you  are  using. 

Jumbo  or  humpback  perch,  the  big  guys,  can  run  up  to 
16  inches  or  so,  but  a 12-inch  or  13-inch  fish  is  a nice  spec- 
imen that  will  weigh  in  at  about  a pound.  For  filleting  pur- 
poses, take  perch  from  9 inches  up.  A 9-inch  fish  gives  you 
just  the  right  size  fillet  for  the  table.  Figure  that  each 
member  of  the  family  will  eat  fillets  from  two  or  three  nine- 
inch  perch  at  a meal.  Perch  are  one  of  the  earliest  spring 
spawners,  so  most  of  the  females  that  you  catch  now  will  be 
filled  with  swollen  sacks  of  roe.  Save  these;  perch  eggs  are 
delicious.  Fry  them  up  just  like  you  do  the  fillets. 

Crappies 

Crappies  are  the  next  most  sought-after  panfish,  and  I 
treat  the  white  and  black  crappies  alike.  Crappies  require 
just  a shade  difference  in  tactics.  They  still  prefer  plenty  of 
cover,  but  they  seem  to  hit  best  at  depths  of  15  feet  or  less. 
Crappies  are  finicky.  They  go  on  a feeding  binge  and  hit 
steadily  for  short  periods,  then  suddenly  go  on  a hunger 
strike  for  an  hour  or  more.  The  trick  is  to  land  all  that  you 
can  in  the  short  periods  when  they're  gorging  themselves. 

Big  crappies,  those  a foot  long  or  better,  can  be  taken  on 
tip-ups,  too.  So  if  you  are  at  a noted  crappie  lake,  set  up  a 
couple  of  tip-ups  with  small  fatheads  as  bait,  in  hopes  that 
you  can  locate  the  feeding  levels  and  areas. 

Crappies  have  big,  paper-thin  mouths,  so  hook  size  can 
be  slightly  larger  than  the  size  for  perch.  Stick  with  6s 
or  8s  in  the  pinhead  jig  hooks  or  the  minnow  hooks.  When 
jigging  with  small  silvery  lures  like  the  Swedish  Pimple  or 
the  Kastmaster,  spice  them  with  a wax  worm  or  a mousie. 

A strip  of  belly  meat  from  a crappie  you’ve  caught  earlier 
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will  also  work.  Use  the  smallest  size  in  those  lures  that  you 
can  get.  Eighth-ounce  appears  to  be  ideal. 

Two-inch  white  or  yellow  twister  tails  aren't  as  effective 
under  the  ice  as  they  are  in  spring,  but  there  are  days  w'hen 
they  will  take  crappies.  With  these  lures,  pause  frequently. 
Many  times  the  crappies  hit  when  the  lure  is  absolutely  still. 

For  filleting  purposes,  don’t  take  crappies  much  below 
the  8-inch  size.  A Winch  fish  is  best.  This  gives  you  two  siz- 
able fillets  and  may  be  just  about  enough  for  the  children  at 
a meal.  For  adults,  figure  two  fish  each  per  meal. 

Bluegills 

Bluegills  under  the  ice  can  at  times  be  the  easiest  fish  to 
catch  and  at  other  times  the  most  exasperating.  Bluegills 
like  to  be  right  amidst  the  heaviest  cover  and  relatively  shal- 
low. They  may  be  taken  as  deep  as  15  feet,  but  mostly  are 
in  the  6-foot  to  10-foot  range. 

These  slabs  are  seldom  taken  on  minnows,  and  they’re 
fooled  even  less  frequently  on  tip-ups.  Use  tiny  ice  flies  or 
jigs  spiked  with  mousies  or  wax  worms  for  bluegills  on  size 
10  or  12  hooks.  The  extension  on  the  jigging  rod  or  the 
miniature  bobber  is  a must  for  bluegills.  They  have  a nasty 
habit  of  sucking  in  the  bait  in  the  wink  of  an  eye.  They 
expel  it  twice  as  fast  when  they  discover  something  wrong. 
They  can  go  through  both  the  inhale  and  exhale  motions 
without  pulling  a bobber  under.  It  just  moves  slightly  to 
one  side.  The  delicate  wire  extension  bends  or  wavers  just 
slightly  to  signal  the  bluegill’s  intent.  You’ve  got  to  be  quick 
to  get  the  hook  into  the  fish  when  they’re  biting  like  this. 

The  size  of  the  average  bluegill  taken  by  ice  fishing  will 
be  small,  some  of  them  even  too  small  to  bother  filleting.  A 
good  size  to  consider  for  home  use  is  7 inches.  This  length 
of  fish  gives  you  a nice  chunk  of  meat,  and  three  per 
member  of  the  family  is  average,  although  you  may  get 
requests  for  seconds  when  those  delicious  fillets  magically 
disappear  from  the  plates. 

A few  other  tips  on  ice  angling  can  help  you  up  your 
hard-water  angling  score.  Clean  off  the  snow  around  the 
hole.  This  allows  light  to  penetrate,  and  panfish  just  seem  to 
hit  better  in  the  daylight  hours.  While  this  idea  has  never 
been  proven  or  disproven,  keep  down  the  amount  of 
banging  and  clatter  on  the  ice.  These  send  sound  waves 
down  through  the  water  and  may  be  just  the  amount  of 
dissuasion  that  keeps  the  fish  from  hitting. 

Also,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  throwing  finely 
broken  egg  shells  or  Christmas  glitter  into  the  hole  at  long 
intervals  will  help.  Supposedly  this  flashing  resembles  the 
sparkling  shine  of  the  feeding  minnow,  and  panfish  will 
follow. 

Each  section  of  the  state  has  at  least  one  great  ice  fishing 
hole  for  one  or  for  all  of  the  panfishes,  plus  there  are  untold 
puddles  and  ponds  that  can  provide  fabulous  ice  fishing 
action.  Remember  that  all  of  our  lakes  have  gamefish  of 
some  kind  in  them,  and  many  of  them  will  be  good  for  two 
or  three  of  the  panfishes  at  different  times. 

Here  are  some  of  the  better  known  fisheries  for  panfish 
that  are  big  enough  to  take  lots  of  ice  fishing  pressure. 

The  Northwest 

In  the  Northwest,  some  outstanding  ice  fishing  waters  for 
each  of  the  panfishes  can  be  found.  Here  are  four  of  the 
best. 


• Presque  Isle  Bay  on  Lake  Erie  is  roughly  four  miles 
square  and  has  3,840  acres.  Average  depth  in  the  bay  is  20 
feet,  but  there  are  lots  of  weed  beds  and  cover  in  the  coves, 
which  do  not  exceed  12  feet  in  depth.  Misery  Bay  is  one  of 
the  bigger  coves  within  Presque  Isle,  and  this  section 
averages  10  to  12  feet.  This  area  has  been  a particular 
hotspot  for  many  years.  Yellow  perch  are  the  big  attraction 
up  here. 

• Pymatuning  Lake  is  huge,  13,920  acres  with  plenty  of 
cover  in  waters  that  average  15  to  18  feet  deep.  Miles  and 
miles  of  inlets  and  coves  can  be  found  around  the  entire 
perimeter  of  the  lake.  Bluegills  and  crappies  share  equal 
billing  for  ice  fishermen. 

• Lake  Arthur  in  Butler  County  has  been  developing  into 
one  of  our  best  crappie  lakes  in  the  state  over  the  last  few 
years.  At  3,225  acres,  the  deep  spots  are  around  35  feet,  but 
average  is  down  around  10  or  12  feet. 

• Tamarack  Lake  in  Crawford  County  has  562  acres  of  fine 
panfish  habitat.  The  big  winter  target  here  is  the  bluegill. 
Average  depth  of  this  lake  is  only  8 feet. 

The  Southwest 

Ice  fishing  within  big  impoundments  in  this  region  is 
limited,  but  the  region  has  a wealth  of  small  lakes  and 
ponds  that  are  suitable  for  restricted  numbers  of  anglers 
and  seasonal  trips.  Bigger  waters  that  can  handle  great 
numbers  of  fishermen  for  the  entire  winter  season  would 
include  the  following. 

• Glendale  Lake  in  Cambria  County  is  1,640  acres,  and 
much  of  it  is  15  feet  or  less  in  depth.  Crappie  and  bluegill 
fishing  stands  out  here,  and  the  Slate  Lick  arm  is  one  of  the 
better  coves. 

• Yellow  Creek  Lake  in  Indiana  County  is  a relatively  new 
impoundment  that  is  producing  real  nice  catches  of 
bluegills.  At  750  acres,  it  shows  promise  of  becoming  one  of 
the  best  in  the  state  in  a few  years. 

• Keystone  Lake  in  Armstrong  County  is  around  1,000 
acres  and  does  well  for  anglers  who  concentrate  on  catching 
both  bluegills  and  crappies. 

• High  Point  Lake  in  Somerset  County  is  only  342  acres  in 
size  but  has  gained  a reputation  for  harboring  some  king- 
sized  perch. 

The  Northcentral 

This  area  has  scads  of  small  lakes  and  dams  that  are 
beautiful  for  small  amounts  of  ice  jiggers.  But  big,  good 
lakes  are  numbered.  Best  waters  for  winter  panfishing  that 
are  of  worthwhile  size  include  the  Kinzua  Arm  of  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir.  This  juts  over  into  the  western  end  of 
McKean  County.  The  Kinzua  Arm  lies  to  the  southeast  of 
route  59.  It’s  big  with  lots  of  variable  depths  and  has  been 
registering  nice  catches  of  perch  for  the  past  10  years. 

• Rose  Valley  Lake  in  Lycoming  County  is  just  starting  to 
peak  in  its  wintertime  bluegill  fishing,  and  the  crappies  are 
starting  to  turn  on,  too.  Only  396  acres  in  size,  there  is 
plenty  of  shallow  structured  water  where  bluegill  fishing  is 
tops. 

• Sayers  I)am  near  Blanchard  in  Centre  County  is  a 
respectable  size  and  has  fine  crappie  fishing,  and  the 
bluegills  are  improving.  At  1,730  acres,  there  is  a wealth  of 
man-made  structure  in  the  lake  to  concentrate  the  panfish 
and  enhance  the  fishing. 
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• Tioga  County  has  quite  a bit  of  impounded  water  and  an 
excellent  perch  fishery  in  Hills  Creek  Dam.  Hills  Creek  is 
only  137  acres,  but  what  it  lacks  in  size  it  makes  up  in 
quality  winter  panfish  sport. 

The  Southcentral  Region 

Here  you’ll  find  a wealth  of  good  ice  fishing  in  both  the 
big  lakes  and  the  small  lakes.  The  biggest  area  is  huge 
Raystown  Lake,  with  its  dozens  of  first-rate  coves  and  inlets 
for  panfishing.  Certain  areas  of  the  lake  have  developed 
into  prime  crappie  hotspots,  and  other  areas  tend  to 
produce  mostly  bluegills. 

• Lake  Marburg  in  York  County  is  one  of  the  best  perch 
holes  in  the  entire  East.  Deep-water  fishing  for  perch  is  the 
ticket  to  success  here.  Many  fine  catches  are  hoisted  up 
from  the  40-foot  to  50-foot  levels  each  year. 

• Another  York  County  lake  coming  on  strong  for  big 
bluegills  lately  is  Long  Arm  Dam  near  Hanover.  It’s  240 
acres  in  size  and  lends  itself  nicely  for  shallow  water  jigging 
for  hand-sized  sunnies. 

• Shawnee  Lake  in  Bedford  County  is  another  above-par 
winter  fishery.  It’s  450  acres  and  produces  better  than 
average-sized  crappies,  and  the  bluegills  aren’t  bad.  either. 

The  Northeast 

This  region  is  the  premiere  perch  corner  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Most  of  the  lakes  up  here  are  noted  for 
big  perch,  and  many  of  them  have  fair  to  great  crappie  and 
bluegill  fishing. 

• Lake  Wallenpaupack  is  the  biggest  lake  in  the  region,  and 
the  small  coves  and  the  perimeters  of  the  islands  in  the  lake 
are  blessed  with  dandy  hump-back  perch  in  higher  than 
normal  numbers.  The  lake  is  13  miles  long  with  53  miles  of 
shoreline,  so  there’s  plenty  of  room.  A good,  cold  winter 
puts  close  to  30  inches  of  ice  on  the  lake. 

• Harvey’s  Lake  in  Luzerne  County  is  a very  deep  lake  with 
depths  exceeding  the  100-foot  level.  To  go  with  the  perch, 
crappies,  and  bluegills,  Harvey’s  also  has  a good  resident 
population  of  smelt. 

• Farther  down  south  in  Carbon  County,  Mauch  Chunk 
Lake  is  coming  on  strong  for  perch.  This  330-acre  lake  has 
a good  variety  of  deep-water,  semi-shallow,  and  very 
shallow  stretches.  Perch  are  generally  taken  in  the  8-foot  to 
16-foot  ranges.  Local  sportsmens  clubs  have  been  adding 
some  man-made  structure  to  the  lake  bed  for  the  past  few 
years,  and  this  has  helped  augment  the  sizes  and  numbers 
of  resident  fish. 

• Duck  Harbor  Pond  in  Wayne  County  is  one  of  many 
glacial  potholes  in  the  region,  and  it’s  typically  small  and 
deep.  Only  121  acres,  it  has  80-foot  depths.  It’s  a good 
perch  lake,  and  the  fish  have  a wide  range  of  feeding  levels 
and  areas  here,  so  it’s  not  a bad  idea  to  follow  the  crowds 
to  where  the  perch  are  being  caught. 

The  Southeast 

This  area,  surprisingly,  has  some  of  the  best  panfishing  in 
the  state. 

• Ontelaunee  Reservoir,  the  city  of  Reading’s  water  supply, 
is  open  during  the  summer  to  shore  fishing  only.  When  it 
gets  safe  ice,  some  of  the  finest  crappie,  bluegill,  and  perch 
fishing  anywhere  becomes  accessible  to  hard-water  anglers. 


The  cove  near  Peters  Creek  is  notoriously  good,  but  the 
entire  lake  can  be  fished  successfully. 

• Blue  Marsh  Lake,  also  in  Berks  County,  is  another  fine 
ice  fishing  hole.  This  is  roughly  the  same  size  as  Ontelaunee. 
but  is  a lot  deeper.  At  1,150  acres,  it  is  located  just  off  route 
183,  north  of  Reading.  Crappies  are  number  one  here.  too. 
but  the  other  panfish  have  taken  hold  and  are  becoming  a 
factor.  Be  careful  of  possible  fluctuations  in  lake  levels, 
weakening  surface  ice,  when  you  venture  out  on  Blue 
Marsh. 

• Nockamixon  Lake  in  Bucks  County,  near  Quakertown, 
has  good  populations  of  filleting-sized  crappies  and  an  ever- 
improving  number  of  perch  and  bluegills.  There  are  many 
nice  coves  with  ideal  depths  here  for  derricking  in  panfish. 

The  Haycock  Arm  of  Nockamixon  is  fairly  shallow  and 
anglers  have  been  getting  good  results  in  this  area. 

• Middle  Creek  Dam  at  the  Waterfowl  Management  Area 
near  K leinfeltersville  in  Lancaster  County  is  a shallow 
impoundment  of  400  acres.  Only  40  acres  are  open  to 
fishing.  A well-marked  wire  stretches  across  the  lake  with 
amply  spaced  signs  designating  the  prohibited  propagation 
area.  Only  10  feet  deep,  it  contains  plenty  of  crappies  that 
hit  best  an  hour  or  so  before  dark  and  the  hour  after  dark. 

Small  minnows,  no  bigger  than  2 inches  long,  are  deadly 
when  the  crappies  go  on  a feeding  binge. 

There  you  have  a listing  of  some  of  the  better  panfish 
jigging  waters  in  the  Commonwealth.  There  are  many 
others.  Check  them  out,  and  select  your  own  bonanza  hole.  [pa] 


Is  the  Ice  Safe? 

Even  though  you  may  be  anxious  to  enjoy  early- 
season  ice  fishing,  beware!  Early  ice  can  be  dangerous. 
Here  are  some  hints  on  determining  ice  safety. 

• Lakes  rarely  freeze  uniformly.  Early  and  late  in  the 
season,  ice  that’s  safe  in.  the  morning  may  be 
dangerous  by  afternoon. 

• Prolonged  frigid  weather  makes  safe,  thick  ice.  Use 
an  auger  to  test  ice.  Four  inches  of  clear,  blue  ice  is 
probably  safe  for  lone  anglers  and  small  groups  of 
fishermen. 

• Single,  unbroken  pressure  cracks  in  the  ice  are 
probably  safe  to  cross,  but  stay  away  from  areas 
where  cracks  meet  or  intersect. 

• Be  extra  careful  where  water  levels  vary — rivers, 
streams,  inlets,  outlets,  coves,  eddies,  and  springs. 
Moving  water  erodes  ice  from  beneath,  as  does  wind 
pushing  water  under  ice. 

• Avoid  areas  with  “stick-ups.”  Protruding  logs, 
brush,  plants,  and  docks  absorb  heat  from  the  sun, 
thus  weakening  surrounding  ice. 

• Dark  areas  of  ice  may  reveal  places  where  ice  is 
thin.  Avoid  these  spots. 

• You  will  probably  find  ice  thicker  on  a waterway’s 
north  shore  than  on  the  south  shore. 
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Here's  the  inside  information  on  how  the 
newest  tackle  can  help  you  score  more  on 
Pennsylvania's  waterways. 


New  Tackle  for 
Pennsylvania  Anglers 


by  Lefty  Kreh 


More  than  6,000  members  of 
the  tackle  industry  gathered 
in  Atlanta  this  past  August 
at  the  annual  American  FishingTackle 
Manufacturers  Association  (AFTMA) 
Show.  It’s  a ritual  for  which  many 
fishermen  would  give  a lot  of  their 
lures  to  attend  - on  display  was  the 
newest  tackle  and  related  angling  gear 
that  fishermen  will  be  able  to  buy 
during  the  next  12  months,  and  only 
dealers  and  the  press  were  allowed  in 
for  a peek. 

There  are  years  when  nothing  is 
really  new.  Reels  and  rods  may  be  a 
different  color,  or  a company  will  add 
a gadget  to  its  equipment,  or  the 
cosmetics  will  be  spruced  up.  But  this 
year  was  different.  Perhaps  more  ex- 
citing things  were  displayed  this  time 
that  will  let  Pennsylvania  anglers  either 
catch  more  fish  or  have  more  fun 
trying.  Some  of  the  items  are  in  an 
almost  prototype  stage,  and  while 
perfectly  useful,  they  probably  are  the 
first  step  in  what  will  prove  in  the 
future  to  be  much  better  pieces  of 
equipment. 

Computerized  reel 

One  of  those  is  a company's  break- 
through in  plug  casting  reels,  which 
was  the  star  of  the  AFTMA  show. 
Conventional  plug  casting  reels  have 
always  been  a storage  compartment 
for  line  that  lets  the  angler  make  a 
trouble-free  cast  to  the  target,  retrieve 
line,  and  fight  a fish  with  a good  drag. 
No  longer-  this  reel  may  have  changed 
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all  that,  so  1 believe  it  represents  the 
first  stage  in  a totally  new  concept  in 
plug  casting. 

Displayed  was  a revolutionary  micro- 
computerized  plug  casting  reel  in  two 

The  new 
“striking  drag” 
feature  will 
become  one  of 
the  most 
popular 
innovations  on 
modern 
spinning  reels. 

models.  A well-known  watch  com- 
pany has  constructed  a mini-computer 
that  sits  on  top  of  the  reel  and  displays 
fishing  data  that  should  be  beneficial 
in  a number  of  areas.  The  computer  is 
simple  to  operate  (takes  about  two 
minutes  to  understand  the  mechanics). 
First,  it  tells  you  how  far  you  have  to 
cast.  As  soon  as  the  lure  strikes  the 
water  and  the  spool  stops  turning,  an 
audible  beep  occurs  every  second. 
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When  the  retrieve  is  begun,  the  reel 
gives  off  another  beep  every  10  seconds. 
Sounds  trashy  and  gadget-like,  right? 
Wait  a moment. 

Here  are  a few  ways  the  reel  can  be 
helpful.  If  fish  are  suspended  at  a 
certain  depth,  which  often  occurs  in 
Raystown  Lake,  the  reel  could  be  a 
plus.  Locate  the  fish  on  your  depth 
finder  or  by  trial  and  error.  When  the 
proper  depth  is  determined,  simply 
allow  the  lure  to  drop  to  the  correct 
depth(you  can  read  it  on  the  reel  dial), 
turn  the  handle,  and  the  lure  should  be 
in  the  school  of  fish. 

Trolling  is  another  way  the  reel  can 
be  used  to  advantage,  because  the 
amount  of  line  trolled  behind  the  boat 
often  determines  success.  The  reel  can 
tell  to  the  foot  exactly  how  much  line 
you  have  out.  Sink  rate  can  also  be 
evaluated.  By  allowing  the  lure  to  sink, 
say  1 0 beeps  or  seconds,  the  angler  can 
know  exactly  how  far  down  his  lure  is. 
The  beep  every  10  seconds  during  the 
retrieve  can  also  permit  the  angler  to 
retrieve  line  precisely  as  he  wants. 

The  reel  is  operated  by  a small, 
inexpensive  pair  of  watch  batteries 
that  are  available  in  many  stores.  The 
batteries  will  last  for  about  a week  of 
hard  fishing.  The  reel  sells  for  about 
$175,  a bit  higherthan  the  best  of  other 
comparable  reels  available,  and  it’s 
new  on  the  market  now. 

Rod  advances 

Another  development  that  should 
benefit  Pennsylvania  bass  fishermen 
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was  a new  rod.  Sensitivity  has  become 
a hallmark  word  among  bass  fisher- 
men. Knowing  exactly  when  a bass 
picks  up  a descending  spinnerbait,  or 
the  subtle  take  by  the  fish  of  a plastic 
worm  or  hopping  jig,  is  vital  to 
catching  more  fish.  Various  methods 
have  been  developed  by  manufac- 
turers to  increase  the  angler’s  sensitiv- 
ity between  him  and  the  lure.  Graphite, 
with  its  uni-directional  fibers,  was 
certainly  a help,  and  several  manufac- 
turers now  have  a graphite  trigger  that 
is  connected  directly  to  the  rod  and 
grasped  by  the  finger  in  an  effort  to  get 
a better  “feel.” 

Displayed  at  the  show  was  what  has 
to  be  the  ultimate  in  a rod  that  allows 
the  angler  to  feel  what  is  going  on 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
unique  rod  and  handle  are  made  as  a 
unit.  A clever  reel  seat  is  fixed  to  the 
rod,  and  the  blank  swells  at  the  rear, 
forming  a comfortable  gripping  sur- 
face. This  allows  any  contact  with  the 
lure  to  be  telegraphed  up  the  line  to  the 
rod  and  to  the  angler.  1 expect  that 
more  companies  will  be  employing  this 
principle  in  their  rods. 

Baitfishing  breakthrough 

For  anglers  who  enjoy  fishing  Penn- 
sylvania’s waters  for  carp,  catfish,  or 
any  species  for  which  they  use  bait, 
another  company  again  scored  a coup. 
It  has  applied  for  a patent  on  what  the 
company  calls  a “striking  drag.”  The 
problem  with  conventional  spinning 
reels  is  that  the  bait  is  cast  out  and  the 
rod  laid  down  or  propped  up.  Either 
the  drag  has  to  be  set  very  loose  and 
the  rod  watched  constantly,  or  a hard- 
hitting fish  may  pull  the  whole  rig  into 
the  water. 

No  longer!  The  fighting  drag  lets 
you  pre-set  the  drag  to  whatever 
fighting  pressure  you  desire  by  moving 
a lever.  Then  you  can  move  the  lever 
back  so  that  the  drag  can  be  set  on  a 
very,  very  loose  adjustment.  You  can 
get  any  type  of  tension  between  the 
loose  and  fighting  drag  you  have 
established. 

Use  this  in  baitfishing.  The  cast  is 
made,  the  rig  propped  up  on  a stick  or 
laid  in  the  boat,  and  the  drag  lever  is 
positioned  to  the  loose  setting.  Should 
a fish  take  the  bait  and  run,  the  loose 
drag  allows  the  line  to  pay  off,  much 
like  an  older  baitcasting  reel  with  the 
click  on.  You  can  now  pick  up  the 
outfit,  flip  the  lever  to  the  fighting 
setting,  and  set  the  hook.  The  lever 


also  lets  you  work  the  proper  setting 
not  over-tighten  the  drag  adjustment 
nut,  and  during  the  battle  the  levercan 
be  moved  back  and  forth  within  the 
adjusted  area.  1 believe  that  this 
feature  will  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  innovations  on  modern  spin- 
ning reels. 

Electric  motors 

Several  electric  motor  companies 
are  now  making  powerful  new  units.  A 
few  seasons  back,  an  electric  trolling 
motor  of  23  pounds  thrust  was  con- 
sidered an  “animal.”  But  then,  power 
units  of  32  pounds  thrust  came  into 
popular  use.  Still,  some  of  the  larger 
bass  boats  are  exceptionally  heavy, 
and  even  32  pounds  wasn’t  enough 
when  the  boat  had  to  be  pulled 
through  stiff  river  currents  or  into  a 
brisk  wind.  Now,  several  companies 
are  offering  new  electric  motors  that 
create  41  pounds  of  thrust.  Having 
tested  one  of  these  in  the  swift  water 
below  Holtwood  Dam  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, I can  attest  that  these  units  will 
be  highly  popular  with  many  anglers. 

Liquid  crystal 
display  screens 
on  depth 
recorders  will 
eventually 
make  the  paper 
chart  recorder 
obsolete. 

Depth  recorders 

Depth  finders  have  become  almost 
as  important  to  bass  anglers  who  fish 
deeper  water  as  the  gas  tank.  Few 
serious  bass  anglers  would  be  without 
one.  Flashers,  which  emit  a series  of 
bright  lights  that  are  supposed  to 
indicate  the  bottom  and  any  fish 
between  it  and  the  boat,  have  been 
vastly  improved  and  offer  a decided 
benefit.  But  chart  recorders  are  even 
more  valuable.  These  are  units  that 
operate  with  a calibrated  roll  of  paper 
that  actually  “paint”  on  the  machine 


the  bottom  and  any  structure  or  fish 
below.  No  need  to  interpret  what  the 
flashes  and  wide  or  thin  bars  of  light 
mean — the  chart  lets  you  actually  see 
the  bottom,  a drop-off,  and  any 
suspended  fish.  But  chart  recorders 
have  two  drawbacks.  The  stylus  that 
prints  the  picture  can  be  troublesome 
and  sometimes  inoperative,  and  the 
paper  costs  money  a lot  if  you  use 
much  of  it. 

Two  companies  are  now  offering  a 
new  trend  in  chart  recorders,  which  are 
bound  to  be  popular.  Both  units  allow 
high-speed  running,  and  the  units  read 
deeper  than  400  feet  more  than  any 
of  us  needs.  Both  units  are  program- 
mable to  various  depth  ranges.  What 
makes  them  unique  is  their  liquid 
crystal  display  screens.  No  paper  is 
required.  The  bottom,  structure,  and 
any  fish  are  clearly  "painted"  on  the 
screen  and  from  a slight  distance 
resemble  the  conventional  chart  pic- 
tures. Both  companies  offer  an  alarm 
system  to  alert  you  to  a rising  bottom 
or  fish  below,  and  both  are  so  auto- 
mated that  the  operator  needs  only  a 
few  minutes  of  instructions.  Again,  I 
think  the  liquid  crystal  display  screen 
will  eventually  make  the  paper  chart 
recorder  obsolete. 

Lures 

Most  anglers  seek  the  perfect  lure, 
one  they  know  will  catch  fish  underall 
conditions.  Of  course,  there  is  no  such 
lure,  but  one  company  has  certainly 
come  up  with  a new  concept  in  lures 
that  will  delight  many  fishermen.  The 
designers  have  developed  a line  of 
lures  that  can  be  trolled  at  incredibly 
high  speed  and  the  lure  continues  to 
run  true.  1 took  my  15  hp  motor  on  a 
16-foot  boat  and  trolled  several  of  the 
models  as  fast  as  the  boat  would  go. 
and  the  lures  ran  true.  With  conven- 
tional lures,  hydraulic  pressure  devel- 
ops on  the  lip  when  speed  increases. 
This  results  in  too  much  pressure  on 
one  side,  and  the  lure  begins  spinning. 
But  the  company's  engineers  have 
designed  a lip  that  allows  excessive 
pressure  to  “spill  off’  and  makes  the 
lure  run  true.  This  will  permit  anglers 
to  troll  without  fear  of  line  tw  ists,  and 
the  ability  to  work  plugs  in  very  fast 
currents. 

All  in  all,  these  trend-setters  and 
innovative  offerings  can  help  you 
catch  more  fish  right  here  on  home 
waters.  Be  sure  to  check  them  out  at 
your  local  tackle  store.  [pa] 
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by  Rich  Faler,  Jr. 

It  was  a cold  night. ..one  with  a clear 
view  of  overhead  stars  and  one’s 
breath  hanging  like  a fog  bank. 
Dick  Weaver,  a long-time  fox  hunting 
partner,  and  I were  trudging  away  from 
the  car  through  foot-deep  snow.  The 
going  was  downhill,  but  still  rough.  We 
carried  five  armloads  of  gear,  tough 
with  four  arms,  and  had  severely  bulked 
ourselves  up  with  layered  clothing. 

1 was  showing  Dick  something  new. 
No,  it  wasn’t  a new  hotspot  for  fox.  I 
was  introducing  him  to  ice  fishing.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  tried  to 
haul  fish  through  frozen  water.  Making 
this  first-time  experience  even  more 
memorable  was  its  nighttime  setting. 

Like  his  wife,  Joyce,  Dick  was  sure  he 
was  nuts.  He  normally  puts  his  long 
johns  on  at  the  first  fall  frost  and  takes 
them  off  the  following  Memorial  Day. 
Cold  just  is  not  his  cup  of  tea.  If  falling 
through  the  ice  wasn't  his  fate,  he  was 
certain  frostbite  would  turn  the  trick. 

We  had  stopped  at  Fergie’s  Bait  and 
Tackle  on  Lake  Wilhelm  in  Mercer 
County  just  at  dusk.  Dennis  Ferguson, 
the  owner,  set  us  up  with  small  minnows 
for  bait.  He  then  directed  us  to  a section 
of  reservoir  between  the  causeway  and 
1-79.  This  area  had  seen  the  most 
activity  for  night  ice  fishing.  Anglers 
had  consistent  results  here  since  the  ice 
had  formed.  Dennis  wished  us  luck  and 
we  were  off. 

Parking  the  car  behind  several  others, 
we  saw  a city  of  gasoline  lanterns  below 
us.  Some  were  in  clusters  of  10.  Others 
were  alone  in  a blackness  of  solitude.  I 
agreed  with  Dick  that  we  might  both  be 
crazy,  but  at  least  we  had  company. 


Ice  angling  aspects 

Unlike  the  anglers  on  most  stream 
and  lake  situations,  ice  fishermen  gen- 
erally have  no  hard  feelings  about 
company.  Setting  up  close  to  other  ice 
fishermen  is  an  accepted  practice.  One 
reason  is  that  fish  congregate  in  con- 
centrated hotspots  in  the  cold  winter 
water;  thus,  a lot  more  unproductive 
area  is  present.  Once  a tight  school  is 
located,  all  join  in  to  reap  the  harvest. 
Another  reason  closeness  is  tolerated, 
and  even  enjoyed,  is  fellowship.  The 
nature  of  ice  fishing  allows  one  to  fish 
10  feet  from  the  next  guy  without 
hurting  his  chances  for  success.  Cast- 
ing, tangled  lines,  and  other  open-water 
hazards  are  non-existent  on  the  ice.  Yet, 
comparing  fishing  notes  and  tales,  shar- 
ing a hot  thermos  of  coffee  and  fueling  a 
blazing  fire  add  that  much  more  of  a 
reason  for  ice  fishermen  to  gather  close. 

With  these  ideas  in  mind,  we  aimed 
for  the  center  of  the  lake  and  the  largest 
number  of  lights.  As  we  walked,  we 
passed  fellows  going  in  and  others  still 
fishing.  Some  looked  terribly  frigid.  Ice 
fishermen  will  go  through  a lot  of  suf- 
fering for  one  little  “sunnie.”  Whether 
cold  or  not,  all  had  a smile  and  a 
“hello.”  Every  inquiry  inspired  us  with 
tales  of  success. 

Smack  in  the  middle  of  the  action, 
Dick  and  I found  a number  of  aban- 
doned holes,  and  we  set  up  close  to 
them.  The  thinner  ice  in  the  old  holes 
was  easy  to  auger.  New  holes  created  a 
little  sweat  before  the  foot-thick  ice  was 
pushed  through. 

I showed  my  partner  how  to  rig  the 
stubby  ice  poles  and  sound  for  depth. 


We  placed  our  minnows  about  a foot 
from  the  bottom.  Dick  was  soon  using 
the  ice  skimmer  like  a pro  to  keep  the 
holes  clear  of  ice.  We  kept  close 
together  so  we  could  talk  and  see  our 
poles  in  the  lantern  light. 

We  had  no  ice  shanty  or  shelter  like 
the  regulars.  The  natural  instinct  to 
keep  our  backs  to  the  wind  instantly 
helped  ease  the  coldness.  Facing  the 
lantern  also  gave  us  a psychological 
warmth.  Baiting  up  and  unhooking  fish 
was  the  coldest  test.  Ungloved  wet 
hands  chill  quickly  on  the  trout  stream, 
but  they  turn  into  numb  drunks  on 
night  ice.  It’s  a good  thing  we  had  deep 
warm  pockets  to  get  some  warmth  res- 
tored. They  never  seemed  quite  warm 
enough,  though,  when  pockets  and 
gloves  were  shed  for  some  more  baiting 
and  unhooking. 

Grab  bag  of  success 

Dick  and  I had  the  usual  success  for 
this  lake.  We  each  took  about  two 
dozen  crappies  and  bluegills.  Our 
catch  consisted  of  crappies  because  we 
used  minnows  for  bait.  An  occasional 
bluegill  would  hit  a small  minnie,  but 
grubs  (spikes  and  mousies)  would  have 
resulted  in  many  more  of  the  smaller- 
mouthed  bluegills. 

At  less  frequent  intervals,  someone 
would  catch  a bullhead.  The  bullheads 
of  Lake  Wilhelm  seem  to  hit  any  bait. 
Catfish  and  ice  aren’t  a common  mix, 
but  it  happens  almost  daily  on  Wilhelm. 
It  causes  no  pain,  for  they  are  as  excel- 
lent in  the  skillet  as  are  the  other 
panfish. 
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Night  fishing  is  a good  deal  for 
anglers  because  if  you  work  all 
day  and  fish  four  nights  a week, 
you’ve  put  in  20  hours  of  hard- 
water  angling  and  you  still  have 
the  weekends  free!  Walleye,  blue- 
gills,  bullheads,  croppies,  and  bass 
feed  well  at  night. 

, • 
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Dick  and  I didn’t  take  our  limits. 
That  was  fine.  We  had  some  great  sport 
and  some  decent  fish  to  fillet.  We  would 
have  probably  done  about  as  well  dur- 
ing the  day.  Then  why  go  at  night? 

Why  fish  at  night 

Aside  from  the  attraction  of  doing 
something  different,  winter  days  are 
short.  For  the  working  man,  it’ll  be 
dark  before  he  can  get  on  the  ice  after 
work.  If  only  daylight  hours  are  fished, 
that  leaves  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
open.  That’s  not  much  of  the  week  for 
fishing  opportunities.  Night  ice  fishing 
opens  hours  for  fishing.  A fellow  could 
fish  four  hours  a night  during  week- 
days. The  result  if  working  a full-time 
job,  20  hours  of  productive  ice  fishing, 
and  the  weekends  free!  Night  fishing 
suddenly  becomes  very  attractive. 

Many  species  can  be  taken  at  night. 
A few  cannot.  Northern  pike  and  yel- 
low perch  are  out.  They  are  strictly  day- 
light feeders.  Walleye,  bluegills, 
crappies,  bullheads,  and  bass  feed  as 
well  or  better  at  night  than  in  daylight. 
Be  sure  night  fishing  activities  are 
geared  for  these  night  feeders. 

Aside  from  a good  lantern  and  one  or 
two  spare  flashlights,  one  gears  up  iden- 
tically as  for  daylight  fishing.  The  same 
baits  and  techniques  apply.  The  same 
locations  are  fished.  In  all  honesty, 
even  the  cold  isn’t  much  worse.  Com- 
pare a still,  sunny  day  to  a clear,  windy 
night  and  the  difference  will  naturally 
be  considerable.  Aside  from  occasional 
radiant  heat  from  the  sun,  dressing  for 
the  average  daytime  fishing  excursion 


should  be  sufficient  for  most  nights.  As 
a precaution,  it  never  hurts  to  have  a 
little  extra  clothing  along.  I’d  rather 
have  too  much  than  the  opposite. 

Taking  a boat  cushion  or  hotseat  to 
place  on  an  upset  five-gallon  bucket 
makes  sitting  a 20-degree  warmer  at- 
traction. For  the  more  enterprising,  an 
ice  shanty  or  windbreak  with  a lantern 
or  two  can  almost  become  warm  . . . 
and  warm  never  felt  better  than  on  the 
ice. 

Cautions 

As  for  negative  aspects  of  ice  fishing 
during  dark  hours,  there’ll  be  fewer 
people  around  to  help  and  they’ll  not  be 
able  to  see  you  if  something  should  go 
wrong.  If  the  ice  thickness  is  untested  or 
open  water  areas  not  known,  don’t  go 
out  until  these  are  scouted.  Fishing 
unfamiliar  waters  after  dark  should 
present  no  problem  provided  others  are 
out.  Fish  close  to  the  regulars  and  don’t 
go  exploring.  Fishing  a shantytown  is 
safe  at  night,  but  cross  country  treks 
may  take  you  over  unsafe  ice. 

Well,  Dick  didn’t  go  through  the  ice. 
He  didn’t  even  get  frostbite.  We  both 
got  our  share  of  the  chills,  but  what  can 
one  expect?  Our  wives  know  we’re  nuts 
and  we  half  agree.  At  the  same  time, 
though,  we  had  our  thrills.  The  next 
time  you  wish  there  was  more  daylight, 
grab  a light  and  get  on  the  ice.  Night  ice 
fishing  probably  isn’t  for  everyone.  For 
those  who  try,  it  can  be  the  greatest  way 
to  spend  a winter  evening — lots  of  fun 
and  lots  of  fish!  [771 


Baiting  up  and  unhooking  fish  are  the 
night  ice  angler's  crucible.  Ungloved 
wet  hands  are  quite  unmanageable,  so 
be  sure  you  have  deep,  warm  pockets 
to  restore  warmth. 
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Six  Reasons 
Why  You 
Get  Skunked 


by  Art  Michaels 


the  problems  of  why  you 
get  skunked  on  fishing  trips,  or 
why  you  don’t  make  the  catches 
you’d  like  to  come  home  with. 
Many  variables  contribute  to 
your  angling  success,  so 


you  have  to  take  a look  at  every 
aspect  of  your  fishing.  Making 
changes  here  and  fine-tuning  there 
can  add  up  to  scoring  more  on  the 
water,  and  that’s  great  new's  if  getting 
skunked  bugs  you  as  it  bothers  me. 

Everyone  gets  skunked  at  one  time 
or  another — even  the  very  best 
anglers.  Still,  here  are  some  common 
problems  that  contribute  to  water 
hauls  and  some  solutions  to  help  you 
score  more. 

1 Fishing  the  wrong  places.  You 

will  probably  go  home  empty- 
coolered  if  you  wet  your  line  where 
there  are  no  fish  or  where  there  are 
few  fish. 

One  solution  to  this  problem  is  to 
learn  to  recognize  fish-holding 
structure.  If  you  have  no  electronic 
gear,  like  a graph  or  chart  recorder, 
get  ahold  of  bottom  contour  maps  of 
your  targeted  waterways.  Locate 
dropoffs,  shelfs,  submerged 
roadbeds,  original  creek  channels, 
and  other  structure  that  attracts  the 
big  ones.  Take  your  maps  with  you 
in  the  boat,  too. 

The  Fish  Commission  has 
available  useful  contour  maps  of  the 
following  Keystone  State  waterways: 
Allegheny  Reservoir.  Beltzville  Lake, 
Blue  Marsh  Lake,  Conewago  Lake, 
Glendale  Lake,  Lake  Arthur.  Lake 
Marburg,  Marsh  Creek  Lake,  Lake 
Nockamixon,  Raystown  Lake, 
Shenango  River  Reservoir,  and  Lake 
Wallenpaupack.  Maps  are  $4.50  each 
postpaid  (make  checks  or  money 
orders  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission).  Contact:  Anglers' 
Maps.  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673.  /fid? 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 

You  may  want  to  use  these  maps 
as  1 do.  I own  the  Beltzville,  Blue 
Marsh,  and  Nockamixon  maps.  I 
look  for  dropoffs  (lines  very  close 
together)  with  old  roadbeds  and 
original  creek  channels  running 
through  the  areas.  I work  these 
places  thoroughly.  In  summer,  1 try 
to  match  the  depths  of  these  spots 
with  where  I think  the  waterway’s 
thermocline  is  located. 

In  spring,  in  addition  to  trying  the 
familiar  panfish  spots,  1 look  for 
other  areas  on  the  maps  with  the 
same  depths  and  similar  bottom 
contours  of  places  where  I’ve  scored 
before. 


If  no  maps  are  available  for  a 
waterway  I'd  like  to  try,  I study  the 
waterway  at  low  water,  and  take  a 
close  look  at  the  surrounding  land 
contour-  it  probably  continues  that 
way  underwater. 

For  instance,  with  no  contour 
maps  and  electronic  gear,  I locate  a 
shoreline  that  borders  a cliff  or  steep 
slope.  Somewhere  in  the  water  off 
this  spot  I’ll  probably  find  a dropoff, 
where  gamefish  lurk.  In  the  same 
lakes,  1 avoid  working  shorelines  that 
slope  gradually  into  the  water  if  I’m 
after  gamefish.  This  grade  probably 
continues  in  the  water,  and  I’m  not 
likely  to  find  structure  here.  Still,  I 
may  break  out  my  fly  rod  in  this 
situation  to  see  if  I can  fool  some 
panfish  among  lily  pads,  perhaps. 

You  still  may  misjudge  the 
shoreline  signs,  as  1 do  occasionally, 
but  at  least  this  strategy  gives  you  a 
starting  point  and  a direction  in 
locating  hotspots. 

If  you  use  a chart  or  graph 
recorder,  be  sure  it’s  working 
properly  first  this  spring,  and  then 
brush  up  on  interpreting  the  signals. 

Is  that  mark  a tree  stump,  or  is  it  a 
trophy-sized  fish  suspended  just  off 
the  bottom?  Untuned  recorders  and 
misinterpreting  the  signals  make 
many  anglers  miss  this  kind  of 
golden  opportunity. 

2 Fishing  the  right  places  the 
wrong  way.  Even  if  you  locate 
fish-holding  structure,  fishing  your 
offerings  inappropriately  guarantees 
water  hauls,  not  fish.  One  common 
error  is  fishing  plastic  worms,  jigs, 
and  spinnerbaits  too  high  off  the  Tv 
bottom,  or  not  close  enough  to 
cover.  You'd  be  surprised  how 
weedless  a properly  rigged  jig  and  pig 
can  be,  how  infrequently  a 
spinnerbait  actually  hangs  up  in  thick 
stuff,  and  how  seldom  a Texas-rigged 
plastic  worm  gets  snagged. 

One  way  to  cure  this  ill  is  to  count 
on  losing  a lot  of  terminal  tackle  and 
lures.  After  all,  you  will  lose  tackle 
when  you  fish  correctly  in  structure, 
because  that’s  where  the  fish  are!  An 
avid  bass  angler  I know,  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  best  bass  fishermen, 
buys  300  eighth-ounce  jigs  every 
winter.  Why?  He  says  he  knows  he’ll 
lose  half  of  them  between  March  and 
November,  but  boy,  does  he  ever 
catch  fish! 


Another  part  of  fishing  the  right 
places  the  wrong  wav  is  using  the 
wrong  tackle.  For  one  thing,  don’t 
get  caught  up  in  the  w idely  publicized 
bass  fishing  styles  of  the  Far  West 
and  the  Deep  South  they're  just  not 
right  for  Pennsylvania  bass.  Sure, 
down  South  and  in  the  huge  bass 
impoundments  near  San  Diego  a 10- 
inch  worm  rigged  on  a size  5 0 hook 
is  right,  but  in  Pennsylvania,  the  best 
plastic  worm  setup  is  a 4-inch  or  6- 
inch  worm  with  a I 0 or  2 0 hook. 

If  you’re  unsure  what  size  lure  to 
use,  remember  that  smaller  is 
probably  better,  especially  in  spring, 
when  small,  newborn  gamefish  fall 
prey  to  lunkers.  That’s  what  the 
hawgs  feed  on  during  spring  and 
early  summer-  the  small  fry. 


3 Wrong  time.  Timing  in  fishing 
is  practically  the  whole  ball 
game.  During  spring,  for  instance, 
one  of  my  favorite  activities  to  kick 
off  the  season  is  catfishing  in  the 
tidal  areas  of  the  Delaware  River. 
Lots  of  times,  if  the  tide  wasn't 
moving,  or  if  you  wet  your  line  at 
any  other  time  than  about  two  hours 
on  either  side  of  high  water,  you 
could  forget  about  getting  a bite.  But 
hit  it  right,  and  you  had  a fish  on 
every  cast. 

Try  it  this  spring  -check  out  the 
high  water  time  in  local  bait  and 
tackle  stores  and  hit  your  favorite 
Delaware  River  spot  an  hour  or  two 
on  either  side  of  high  tide.  Gear  up 
with  10-pound  test  and  2 0 
baitholding  hooks  rigged  with  small 
herring  heads  or  cut  bait,  and  hang 
on!  This  catfish-getter  is  a favorite  in 
mid-Atlantic  coastal  rivers,  including 
the  Delaware  from  the  Route  1 
bridge  south,  in  Bucks  County. 

' (oM 


4 W rong  tackle.  So  many  times 
I’ve  seen  frustrated,  empty- 
handed  anglers  struggling  with  tackle 
that  just  didn't  fit  the  bill.  For 
example,  be  sure  your  rod  meets  the 
needs  of  the  fishing  you’re  doing,  and 
be  sure  the  line  is  an  appropriate 
strength. 

1 learned  this  lesson  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  fly  rodding  for 
smallmouth  bass  while  wading  in  the 
low  water  of  late  summer.  Popping 
bugs  were  the  ticket  to  success,  but 
my  fly  rod  was  an  8-foot  4-piece  pack 
rod  for  6-weight  line,  and  my  arm 
tired  quickly  trying  to  loft  those 
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Shad  don’t  quit,  so  your  tackle  has  to  be  in  good  shape — undamaged  line, 
smooth  rod  guides,  and  a reel  drag  operation  that  functions  properly  to  handle 
these  fighters.  Bone  up  on  your  angling  skills,  too.  Horsing  shad  to  the  boat  or 
to  the  shoreline  often  results  in  lost  fish.  (See  items  5 and  6). 


wind-resistant  bugs  a country  mile. 
My  fishing  partner  was  having  a 
much  easier  time — and  fooling  more 
bass  than  1 - with  his  9-foot  rod  for 
9-weight  line.  He  made  much  longer 
casts  than  1 could,  he  threw  those 
heavy  bugs  easier,  and  he  kept  the 
offering  high  off  the  water  on  long 
casts,  even  when  we  were  chest-deep 
in  the  river.  1 went  to  an  8'/2-footer 
for  8-weight  line  later,  and  I've  been 
using  it  ever  since. 

Another  adjustment  you  can  make 
to  help  you  score  more  is  to  use 
terminal  tackle  and  knots  that  are 
geared  to  the  fishing.  I’ve  seen  a lot 
of  anglers  lose  fish  because  their 
knots  were  wrong  or  because  the 
anglers  tied  the  knots  incorrectly  or 


carelessly.  1 use  an  improved  clincher 
knot  at  the  business  end  of  my  gear 
for  just  about  everything,  and  since 
I’ve  been  using  it,  about  15  years.  I’ve 
never  lost  a fish  or  lure  at  this  4^ 
connection. 

Similarly,  when  I tie  on  a yOjiL 
crankbait,  1 use  a ball  bearing  snap 
swivel  or  a Coastlock  or  Cross-Lok 
ball  bearing  snap  swivel  about  half 
the  time,  and  these  are  the  smallest 
size  with  rounded  ends,  no  matter 
what  fish  species  I’m  after.  I often 
use  no  snap  swivel  when  1 work  a 
crankbait,  too.  In  these  cases,  1 add  a 
split  ring  between  my  line  and  my 
lure.  This  setup  and  the  rounded 
ends  of  the  ball  bearing  swivels 
greatly  enhance  lure  action. 


Ball  bearing  snap  swivels  and  the 
Coastlock  and  Cross-Lok  ball 
bearing  swivels  offer  another  big 
advantage:  They’re  the  strongest 
connector  you  can  buy.  Consider 
what  happened  to  me  while  fishing 
worms  on  the  bottom  in 
Conodoguinent  Creek.  I hooked  an 
enormous  fish  I don’t  know  what  is 
was.  After  a minute  or  so  the 
monster  straightened  the  size  6 
baitholding  hook  I was  using,  but  the 
ball  bearing  Cross-Lok  snap  swivel, 
even  though  it  was  mangled, 
collapsed  onto  itself,  maintaining  the 
connection  between  my  line  and  rig. 

On  the  other  hand,  snaps  make 
some  tuned  crankbaits  run  to  one 
side,  and  a bunched-down  clinch 
knot  tied  directly  to  a lure  or  to  a 
split  ring  on  a lure  can  impede  the 
lure’s  action.  So  when  I’m  after 
skittish  fish  or  angling  in  clear  water, 

I often  tie  the  lure  onto  my  line  with 
just  a Uni-Knot,  and  with  no  other 
snaps  or  terminal  tackle.  The  Uni- 
Knot  is  very  strong,  and  tightening 
the  knot  windings  creates  a loop  that 
lets  the  offering  move  as  it’s 
supposed  to — uninhibited  straight 
running.  A strike  brings  the  knot 
loops  tight  against  the  lure. 

Along  these  same  lines,  I 
conducted  a tackle  experiment  last 
spring.  My  fishing  partner  and  I 
rigged  two  rods  in  my  boat  while 
crappie  fishing  on  Blue  Marsh  Lake. 
One  rod  had  six-pound  green  Trilene 
XL,  and  the  other  had  four-pound 
green  Trilene  XL.  Each  rig  was 
tipped  with  the  same  color  and  size 
of  jig.  Know  what?  The  four-pound 
line  outproduced  the  heavier  stuff  by 
a two-to-one  margin. 

All  in  all,  the  correct  tackle  and 
the  best  gear  you  can  find  can  help 
you  improve  your  angling  success,  so 
now  is  a good  time  to  look  over  your 
tackle  combinations  and  make  some 
adjustments  for  your  spring  quarries. 

5 Misusing  the  right  tackle.  While 
shad  fishing  on  the  Delaware  last 
spring,  during  the  course  of  about 
three  hours  my  fishing  partners  and  I 
watched  one  group  of  anglers  lose  a 
dozen  shad.  They’d  hook  the  fisf 
and  inside  of  a few  minutes  each 
shad  threw  the  hook. 

Their  tackle  looked  about  right- 
nothing  too  big  or  too  small,  but  the 
way  they  played  the  shad  made  us 
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wince.  After  hooking  a fish,  an 
angler  would  raise  his  rod  as  high  as 
he  could,  or  pump  the  rod  skyward 
as  far  as  his  arms  could  reach, 
apparently  trying  to  hook  the  shad 
better. 

What  a waste.  Sure,  you  can’t 
horse  a shad,  but  playing  the  fish 
correctly — as  you’d  play  any  big, 
powerful  fish — would  have  let  those 
guys  catch  their  limits. 

Those  shad  fishermen  would  have 
boated  a lot  more  fish  with  the 
equipment  they  were  using  if  they 
had  kept  a tight  line  on  the  running 
shad,  letting  their  reel  drag  systems 
work  hard.  In  the  specific  case  of 
shad  angling,  you  don’t  really  “hook” 
one  of  these  magnificent  critters. 

They  jump  on  your  shad  dart  and 
you  hang  on  and  pray,  so  your 
tackle  has  to  be  in  top  shape  and 
you  just  have  to  use  it  skillfully. 

Similarly,  be  sure  your  monofila- 
ment is  new  this  year.  A trophy-sized 
fish  can  easily  snap  old  line,  and 
break-offs  occur  with  old  line 
because  it’s  often  nicked  and  frayed. 
Be  sure  your  rod  guides  aren’t  doing 
in  the  line,  either.  Make  sure  they’re 
smooth  and  straight.  Check  out  your 
reel’s  drag  operation  now,  too — 
you’ll  need  it  for  shad  and  for  other 
big  fish. 

6 Equipment  failure.  Lots  of  times 
equipment  breaks  down  during 
heavy  use  simply  because  the  angler 
didn’t  service  it  properly  or  maintain 
it  as  he  should  during  the  winter. 

This  equipment  includes  reels,  boats, 
engines,  trailers,  and  similar 
mechanical  items.  Improper  main- 
tenance may  cause  you  to  pay  a very 
high  price  in  spring  and  summer. 

This  consideration  is  a matter  of 
safety,  too.  Now  is  also  the  time  to 
service  your  gear  and  get  it  ready  so 
you  can  depend  on  it  when  the 
weather  warms. 

Finally,  getting  skunked  is 
probably  the  toughest  angling 
situation,  so  now  is  the  time  to  plan 
for  a season  of  consistent  action.  [77] 

Art  Michaels  is  editor  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  and  Boat 
Pennsylvania.  His  favorite  rod-and- 
reel  combos  are  an  8Vi-foot  graphite 
fly  rod  for  8-weight  tine  and  a 5Vi- 
foot  ultralight  graphite  spinning  rod 
with  4-pound-test  mono. 


Improving  your  fish-catching  odds 
next  year  means  using  the  right 
tackle — in  this  case,  fly  rods  that 
match  the  waterway,  leaders  that 
match  the  fish  and  water  conditions, 
and  offerings  that  the  fish  want.  (See 
item  4.) 
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Corrections 

The  York  and  Lancaster  counties  feature  in  the  October 
1984  Angler  contained  a number  of  errors.  The  access  listed 
under  Holtwood  Pool  is  actually  for  Safe  Harbor.  The 
correct  directions  to  the  Holtwood  access  are  to  take  Route 
74  south  out  of  Red  Lion  to  route  425,  turn  left  (east)  on 
425,  go  4.3  miles,  and  the  access  will  be  on  your  right.  At 
Lake  Redman,  electric  motors  are  allowed.  Muddy  Creek  is 
not  stocked  its  entire  length,  as  indicated.  The  headwaters. 


which  begin  below  Red  Lion,  and  the  lower  two  miles 
aren’t  stocked. 

For  Lancaster  County,  Conestoga  Creek  was  listed  as  a 
stocked  waterway.  It  is  not,  but  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Little  Conestoga  is  stocked.  Finally,  Octoraro  Creek  was 
listed  as  stocked.  It  isn’t.  However,  the  West  Branch  of 
Octoraro  Creek  received  some  8,100  fish  in  1984  over  a 9.5- 
mile  section. 


Anglers 
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Surface  plugs  equipped  with  one  or  two 
propellers  are  good  for  fishing  fast 
currents  in  rivers  and  big  creeks. 


Minnows  are  a prize  walleye  bait,  but 
they  are  even  more  effective  when  used 
with  jigs  that  get  them  right  down  on  the 
bottom  and  make  them  easier  to 
maneuver  in  the  water.  Fairly  heavy  jigs 
are  best  for  this  combination,  because  the 
natural  buoyancy  of  the  minnow  must  be 
overcome. 

There’s  always  something  new  in  fishing 
lures.  Soft  plugs  in  a variety  of  shapes  are 
now  being  advertised.  The  obvious 
advantage  is  that  when  a fish  takes  one  of 
them,  it  has  more  of  the  “feel’’  of  a natural 
bait;  the  fish  holds  it  longer,  and  the 
angler  has  more  time  to  set  the  hook. 

A trophy  fish  bass,  pike,  or  trout — can 
turn  up  in  unexpected  places,  so  it  pays  to 
fish  as  if  you  expected  a Linker  to  take 
your  lure  or  bait  anywhere  you’re  fishing. 
Maybe  you’ll  catch  only  small  fish,  but 
you'll  not  be  taken  by  surprise  by  a big 
fish  and  perhaps  lose  a trophy. 

Stretch  a leader  to  take  out  the  coil 
before  attaching  it  to  the  fly  line,  but  do 
the  job  gently. 


The  evolution  of  the  fishing  rod  continues. 
First,  there  were  certain  kinds  of  wood, 
then  bamboo,  then  glass,  and  the 
innovations  continued  with  graphite,  then 
boron.  The  latest  is  a combination  of 
graphite  and  magnesium,  and  a rod  of  this 
type  is  described  as  fast  and  light  and  at 
the  same  time  durable  and  tough. 

Laboratory  tests  prove  that  fish  become 
educated  to  lures  they  see  repeatedly  in 
heavily  fished  waters.  Fish  that  are  hooked 
and  released  a number  of  times  are  even 
more  likely  to  avoid  lures,  but  they  will 
likely  take  live  bait. 

The  length  of  a plastic  worm  has  much 
to  do  with  its  action.  Longer  worms  have 
more  wriggle  and  action  when  worked 
vigorously  on  or  near  the  bottom.  Short 
worms  dive  or  move  in  a fairly  straight 
line,  with  virtually  no  action.  They  are 
best  for  slow,  deliberate  action.  Remember 
this  idea  when  restocking  your  worm 
supply  in  the  months  ahead. 

Rubber  skirts  and  weed  guards  are 
valuable  additions  to  certain  types  of 
fishing  lures.  Both  slip  easily  over  the  eye 
of  a treble  hook  and  remain  firmly  in 
place.  The  skirts  provide  tantalizing 
action,  and  the  weed  guards  keep  the  hook 
points  from  fouling. 
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I enjoy  reading  the  Angler  very 
much  and  think  it’s  a good  fishing 
magazine,  but  I have  one  big  gripe.  I 
don’t  like  the  idea  of  bass  fishing  all 
year  long.  I think  the  months  of  May 
or  June  should  be  closed  to  all  fishing 
in  rivers.  1 have  fished  here  all  my  life 
and  last  year  was  the  worst  1 have 
ever  seen.  During  May  and  June  when 
the  bass  are  full  of  eggs  it’s  a 
slaughter.  The  ones  that  are  not  legal 
size  swallow  the  hook  and  die  after 
release.  As  a sportsman  1 would  go 
along  with  a program  with  one  month 
of  no  river  fishing. — Kenneth  Weaver, 
Selinsgrove,  PA 

The  concerns  you  expressed  about 
the  year-round  bass  season  on 
Pennsylvania’s  rivers  have  been  voiced 
by  numerous  other  anglers  and  are 
shared  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  In  creating  the  year- 
round  season,  we  hoped  to  encourage 
anglers  to  fish  for  bass  in  the  spring 
when  bass  can  be  easily  caught.  It  was 
not  our  intention  to  have  the  spring 
season  adversely  affect  the  quality  of 
bass  fishing.  There  is  certainly  the 
potential  to  adversely  affect  the 
quality  of  riverine  bass  fishing 
through  heavy  fishing  pressure. 

There  will  be  a concerted  effort  in 
1985  to  evaluate  the  impacts  of  the 
year-round  season  on  the 
characteristics  of  bass  populations 
that  inhabit  the  variety  of 
Pennsylvania  streams  that  are  now 
regulated  with  a year-round  season. 
The  results  should  be  available  in  late 
1985  or  early  1986.  As  a note  of 
interest,  the  Delaware  River  has  been 
regulated  with  a year-round  season 
and  9-inch  minimum  size  limit  for 
more  than  15  years.  There  remains  a 
viable  smallmouth  bass  fishery  that  is 
enthusiastically  pursued  by  anglers 
each  year. — Rickalon  Hoopes, 
Warmwater  Unit  leader 


I want  to  thank  the  Fish 
Commission  for  Fish-for-Free  Day. 
My  son  and  I enjoy  fishing,  but  my 
wife  never  was  fishing  until  Fish-for- 
Free  Day.  She  enjoyed  fishing  even 
though  she  didn't  catch  anything.  So 
maybe  next  year  she  will  get  a license 
and  won’t  have  to  sit  in  the  car  while 
my  son  and  I fish. 

We  went  to  the  Montour  Preserve, 
Lake  Chillisquaque  for  the  day,  and 
the  waterways  conservation  officers 
were  very  helpful.  I understand  much 
better  now  how  to  identify  the  fish  we 
catch  since  we  learned  a lot  at  the 
seminar  on  fish  identification  at  the 
Preserve.  Again,  thank  you. 

Randall  C.  Adams 
Shamokin,  PA. 

We’re  delighted  you  had  such  a 
good  time  on  Fish-for-Free  Day.  The 
Commission  has  approved  June  1, 
1985,  as  the  second  Pennsylvania 
Fish-for-Free  Day,  and  we  hope  you’ll 
again  enjoy  the  activities  of  the  special 
day. 


I’ve  been  reading  the  Angler  now 
for  about  eight  years,  and  it’s  the  best 
fishing  magazine  around.  I have  a 
question  about  propellers  1 was 


hoping  you  could  answer.  I noticed  on 
my  outboard’s  propeller  a size 
designation  of  “10  x 12.”  What  does 
this  mean? — Run  Jeffers,  Pittsburgh, 
PA 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  comments 
on  Pennsylvania  Angler.  The  size 
indication  on  your  propeller  means 
that  its  diameter  is  10  inches  and  its 
pitch  is  12  inches.  Dimensions  are 
always  provided  in  this  order.  Double 
the  distance  between  the  blade  tip  and 
the  center  of  the  hub  and  you  have  the 
prop’s  diameter.  Pitch  concerns  blade 
angle.  Your  prop’s  designation  means 
that  one  revolution  would 
theoretically  move  the  boat  12  inches. 
Of  course,  the  real  advance  of  the 
boat  would  be  less  because  of  slip 
loss.  — A rt  Michaels 


Backtalk 
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If  you  have  an  opinion  on 
Angler  content,  a question  on 
fishing  or  boating,  or  a helpful 
idea,  send  correspondence  to: 
The  Editor,  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17105-1673. 
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Fish  Commission  Officers 
Become  Film  Stars 

j Several  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  waterways  conservation 
officers  were  the  stars  of  a film  recently  shot  at  Indian  Lake  in 
Somerset  County.  The  film,  entitled,  “Alcohol  Awareness,”  is  being 
produced  by  the  National  Draeger  Corporation  and  will  be  distributed 
nationwide  to  watercraft  law  enforcement  officers  to  help  them 
recognize  and  apprehend  intoxicated  boat  operators. 

“The  Commission  was  very  pleased  to  play  a role  in  the  production 
of  this  film,”  said  Gene  Sporl,  the  Commission’s  Bureau  of  Waterways 
Assistant  Executive  Director.  He  noted  that  statistics  conclusively  show 
that  operating  a boat  while  intoxicated  is  without  a doubt  a matter  of 
! life  and  death.  Last  year,  nine  Pennsylvanians  lost  their  lives  in 

accidents  that  were  alcohol-related,  “and  that  is  nine  lives  too  many,” 
said  Sporl. 

Joe  Greene,  the  Commission’s  boating  accident  investigator,  also 
noted  that  while  most  boating  fatalities  occur  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  “we  always  seem  to  lose  a few  late-season  boaters.  Mixing 
alcohol  and  cold  water  is  a deadly  combination,”  said  Greene. 

“The  film  is  slated  to  be  released  in  January  and  will  be  used  as  a 
training  tool  for  conservation  officers  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of 
keeping  drunk  boaters  off  the  nation’s  waterways,”  Sporl  continued.  “If 
it  results  in  the  saving  of  even  one  person’s  life,  then  the  Commission’s 
efforts  were  well  worth  it.” 

V / 
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January  12. 

Groene,  Gordon 
Tiedowns  (Boating).  January  25. 

Gronaw,  Jim 

Ice  Fishing  for  Crappies.  February  4. 

Microjigs  Are  Small  Wonders.  April  15. 

Pond  Bluegills  Are  a Midwinter  Treat.  January  10. 

Guise,  Dennis 

Regulation  Roundup  (The  Law  and  You).  March  20. 

The  Quakertown  Settlement  (The  Law  and  You). 
February  20. 

Hannold,  Terry 

Northampton  County  (County  Features).  May  29. 

Heath,  Perry 

Cumberland  County  (County  Features).  April  8. 

Hossler,  Sam 

Somerset  and  Fayette  Counties  (County  Features). 
September  27. 

Hromiak,  Nick 
Slip  Bobbers.  May  14. 

Humphreys,  Joe 

Preseason  Drills  for  Fly  Rod  Skills.  January  14. 

Imler,  Wayne  L. 

Bucks  County  (County  Features  with  Stanley 
D.  Plevyak).  May  25. 

Johnson,  Dave 

Union  County  (County  Features).  November  26. 

Johnson,  Fred 

Last-Chance  Trout.  November  4. 

Kaufmann,  Michael . 

American  Shad,  The  (Profile).  May  30. 

Kingdom,  Gerry 

Catfish  Under  the  Ice.  January  8. 

Fishing  in  the  Rain.  March  4. 

Go  Now  for  Pickerel!  February  7. 

Lily  Pad  Lowdown.  July  17. 

26  Tips  for  Tracking  Trophy  Trout.  May  4. 

Kreh,  Lefty 

Carp  Fishing  Tricks.  June  10. 

New  Tackle  for  Pennsylvania  Anglers.  December  12. 
Zonker  with  a Stinger — Early  Season  Streamer.  April  17. 

Krupa,  David  P. 

New  Blacklick  Creek,  The.  September  10. 

Liikala,  Paul  M. 

Dancing  Plastics.  March  28. 

Making  Front-Weighted  Spinners.  January  17. 

Lively,  Chauncy  K. 

Midge  Pupa,  A.  August  14. 

Palmer  Dark  Blue  Quill.  February  18. 

Palmer  Potamanthus  Dun,  The.  November  20. 

Protecting  Your  Investment.  September  8. 


Michaels,  Art 

Gear  Up  for  Careful  Wading.  September  24. 

Six  Reasons  Why  You  Get  Skunked.  December  16. 

Miller,  Carole  Webeck 

Try  a Shore  Lunch.  June  9. 

Murray,  Harry  W. 

Open  the  Season  with  Dry  Flies.  April  26. 

Seeing  Trout.  July  7. 

Streamer  Fishing  for  Winter  Trout.  December  24. 
Streamers  for  River  Smallmouth  Bass.  October  8. 
Wintertime  Nymph  Fishing  in  Spring  Creeks.  January  4. 

Paulakovich,  Stan 

Delaware  River  Fishing  and  Boating  Guide 
(with  Steve  Ulsh).  May  15. 

Pfeiffer,  C.  Boyd 

Building  the  Spinning  Rod.  March  10. 

Mold  Your  Own  Jigs  and  Bucktails.  November  13. 

Plevyak,  Stanley  D. 

Bucks  County  (County  Features  with  Wayne  L.  Imler). 
May  25. 

Prokopovich,  Joe 

Container  for  Tiny  Fly  Tying  Hooks,  A.  July  16. 

Roscinski,  Robert  J. 

Black  Crappie,  The  (Profile).  February  30. 

Sajna,  Mike 

On  the  Edge  of  History.  March  7. 

Pittsburgh’s  Reborn  Rivers.  January  26. 

Scharadin,  Dennis 

Wayne  and  Pike  Counties  (County  Feature). 

December  27. 

Shiffer,  Clark  N. 

Red  Eft,  The  (Profile).  March  30. 

Shiner,  Don 

Stand  Up  to  Stubborn  Ferrules.  March  26. 

Shirley,  Dave 

Dewinterizing  Your  Outboard  Engine.  March  14. 

Simmons,  Mike 

Erie  County  (County  Feature).  July  26. 

Sisley,  Nick 

New  Ideas  on  How  Fish  Use  Their  Olfactory  and  Tasting 
Senses.  August  16. 

Spinnerbait  Subtleties.  July  10. 

20  Bass  Fishing  Tips.  June  4. 

Streeter,  Rhume 
Some  Gall.  February  10. 

Your  Frosty  Panfish  Bonanza.  December  8. 

Thompson,  David  R. 

Perry  County  (County  Features).  April  12. 

Rock  Bass,  the  Robust  Panfish.  October  20. 

Ulsh,  Steve 

Delaware  River  Fishing  and  Boating  Guide  (with  Stan 
Paulakovich).  May  15. 

Wilberding,  Robert  E. 

Northern  Pike,  The  (Profile).  January  30. 

Wolf,  Dave 

Siltation — Less  Murky  Future.  July  14. 

Yes,  I’ve  Fished  the  Letort.  February  12. 

Wonderlich,  Dave 
Big  Trout  After  Dark.  August  4. 

43  Tips  for  Catching  Early-Season  Trout.  April  4. 

Secret  of  Little  Pine  Creek,  The.  February  26. 

Wooly  Bugger  Magic.  October  23. 
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My  fishing  partner  knew  I 

wasn't  kidding  the  evening 
before  when  I hit  him  up 
to  go  trout  fishing  with  me  the  next 
day.  We  had  already  received  4 
inches  of  snow  and  it  was  still 
coming  down  hard,  but  he  knew  that 
1 definitely  preferred  fishing  in  rough 
weather  rather  than  in  crowds  of 
other  anglers. 

Arriving  at  the  stream,  we  found 
we  had  the  whole  thing  to  ourselves. 
That  is,  we  saw  no  other  anglers,  but 
we  sure  hoped  we  would  be  able  to 
find  Flash,  Scarback,  Come  Again, 
Old  Bad  Eye  or  some  of  the  other 
resident  trout  we  had  come  to  know. 

Not  only  had  we  come  to  know 
some  of  the  larger  trout  quite  well 
by  repeated  confrontations  with 
them  throughout  the  season,  not  all 
of  which  we  won,  but  we  knew 
exactly  where  they  lived.  This,  we 
hoped,  would  give  us  a slight  edge 
even  in  the  winter. 

We  had  learned  from  many 
fruitless  hours  of  trial  and  error  that 
this  was  no  time  to  cover  the  water 
blindly  just  hoping,  through  luck,  to 
drag  our  flies  in  front  of  a receptive 
trout. 

Reading  the  water 

Accurate  water  reading  may  be 
more  important  during  the  winter 
months  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  As  the  water  temperature  drops 
the  trout’s  metabolism  decreases  and 
he  requires  only  a fraction  of  the 
food  he  needed  last  summer.  The 


problem  is  further  complicated  by  his 
unwillingness  to  move  very  far  for 
the  little  food  he  does  take  in  these 
low  temperatures. 

Even  when  you  find  yourself  in 
different  areas  or  on  new  streams  in 
which  you  do  not  know  the  trout’s 
exact  location,  as  we  did  with  Old 
Scarback,  you  must  fish  as  if  you  do. 
It  is  imperative  to  evaluate  the  water 
before  you  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  exactly  where  the  trout  are 
located.  You  must  get  the  flies  to  him 
rather  than  hoping  he  will  move  to 
them.  This  is  not  as  difficult  as  it 
may  sound,  and  by  carefully 
analyzing  the  stream  flow  and 
available  cover  it  is  possible  to 
become  fairly  proficient  in  deter- 
mining where  the  trout  are  located. 

What  you  are  looking  for  is  a 
situation  in  which  the  trout’s 
bedroom  is  located  quite  close  to  the 
dining  room.  He’s  down  there  taking 
it  easy,  being  more  concerned  with 
resting  than  feeding,  but  if  something 
good  to  eat  comes  close  enough, 
he’ll  grab  it. 

Cover 

In  attempting  to  identify  these 
hotspots,  you  should  first  determine 
the  best  cover  in  the  stretch  of  water 
before  you.  The  primary  cover, 
especially  for  browns  in  spring 
creeks,  is  overhead  cover.  Undercut 
banks  and  the  extended  top  edges  of 
aquatic  grass  beds  are  the  easiest 
areas  of  overhead  cover  for  you  to 
detect  on  spring  creeks.  On  freestone 
streams,  logjams,  ledges,  and 
boulders  are  worthy  of  your 
attention. 


Once  the  cover  is  identified, 
evaluate  the  stream  flow.  These 
hotspots  are  seldom  located  in  the 
primary  current  flow,  but  they  will 
often  be  very  close  to  it.  They  are 
never  in  dead  currents.  Ideally,  the 
trout  prefer  to  fight  as  little  current 
as  possible  to  hold  their  positions, 
but  they  like  being  close  enough  to 
the  flow  to  capitalize  on  any  food  it 
may  bring  their  way. 

Now  that  you  know  where  a good 
trout  should  be  located,  try  to  put 
the  odds  in  your  favor.  Suppose  you 
are  on  a spring  creek  and  your 
anticipated  hotspot  is  a greatly 
undercut  bank  protecting  water 
about  four  feet  deep.  The  stream  is 
fairly  straight  at  this  point,  and  the 
primary  force  of  current  is  about  two 
feet  in  the  stream  from  the  cut  bank. 

Back-up  drift 

My  favorite  tactic  for  fishing  this 
common  setup  is  what  I call  a back- 
up drift.  1 position  myself  about  30 
feet  above  where  I think  the  trout  is 
located.  1 want  to  be  out  on  the  bank 
on  his  side  of  the  stream.  Whether  I 
am  fishing  to  a known  trout’s  home 
or  just  reading  the  water,  my  tactics 
are  the  same.  Even  though  1 have 
pinpointed  a specific  hotspot,  I give 
myself  a little  buffer.  Using  a well- 
weighted  streamer  1 cast  to  a spot 
about  10  feet  above  my  trout  and 
tight  to  my  bank.  As  the  force  of  the 
current  pulls  the  streamer  tight 
against  my  rod  tip,  which  is  almost 
perpendicular  to  the  stream  surface,  1 
gently  guide  it  into  the  flow,  which  I 
think  will  take  it  back  under  the 
bank.  Once  this  is  accomplished,  1 
gradually  drop  the  rod  tip  and  feed 
extra  line  with  my  line  hand.  1 allow 
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the  streamer  to  drop  downstream 
about  two  feet.  At  this  point,  I 
impart  a gentle  jigging  action  to  it  by 
very  slight  rod  tip  action  coupled 
with  slow  line-hand  stripping.  1 
actually  strip  it  in  about  6 inches  and 
then  let  the  current  pull  it  back 
downstream.  1 continue  this  streamer 
action  in  a specific  location  for 
several  minutes  before  letting  it  drop 
downstream  another  two  feet.  This 
tactic  may  seem  a little  long  to  hold  a 
streamer  at  one  spot  for  an  angler 
thinking  of  summer  conditions,  but 
often  this  jigging-wiggling  fly  action 
right  in  front  of  his  nose  can 
stimulate  a lethargic  trout  to  grab  it. 

1 continue  this  drift-wiggle-jigging 
streamer  action  about  every  two  feet 
until  I think  my  fly  is  about  five  feet 
below  the  trout’s  home.  This  means  1 
have  covered  about  15  feet  of  the 
undercut  bank  with  a very  enticing 
streamer  action.  By  starting  the 
action  well  above  the  trout’s  home 
and  continuing  it  beyond  it,  1 am 
reasonably  well-assured  he  has  seen 
it,  even  if  1 misread  his  exact 
location.  As  strange  as  it  sounds,  1 
have  also  had  trout  turn  downstream 
and  grab  my  streamer  after 
neglecting  it  when  it  was  right  in 
front  of  them. 

This  back-up  drift  has  many 
applications  in  winter  spring  creek 
fishing,  and  occasionally  it  is  equally 
productive  on  freestone  streams 
when  the  situations  are  similar. 

Bounce  retrieve 

A technique  1 use  more  on  the 
freestoners  during  the  winter  is  what 
I call  the  bounce  retrieve.  These 
streams  are  always  colder  than  the 
spring  creeks  during  the  winter,  so 
the  first  thing  1 look  for  is  an 
incoming  spring.  It  is  amazing  how 
many  small  springs  enter  all  our 
freestoners.  They  can  be  difficult  to 
detect,  but  the  rewards  they  provide 
in  increased  trout  activity  during  the 
winter  make  the  effort  well 
worthwhile.  When  1 locate  one  of 
these  springs,  1 position  myself  about 
100  feet  below  it  and  gradually  cover 
all  the  good-looking  water  as  1 work 
my  way  up  to  the  spring. 

1 use  a well-weighted  streamer  in 
this  situation,  too,  and  often  add  one 
or  two  splitshot  about  6 inches  up 
the  leader.  Whenever  possible  I like 
to  fish  the  freestoners  straight 
upstream  or  slightly  up  and  across 


during  the  winter  to  ensure  getting 
my  streamers  right  on  the  bottom. 
Any  strong  side  current  can  easily 
exert  enough  force  on  the  line  or 
leader  to  pull  the  streamer  up  off  the 
bottom.  When  my  streamer  is  on  the 
bottom,  1 strip  in  line  until  1 am  tight 
to  the  fly.  As  the  current  pushes  my 
streamer  downstream,  1 recover  the 
line  with  a line-hand  stripping  action 
at  the  same  rate  the  fly  is  traveling. 


In  addition  to  this  stripping  action,  1 
also  provide  a slight  rod-lifting 
action  above  every  3 or  4 feet  of  the 
drift.  When  this  is  done  properly, 
you  have  the  streamer  riding  along 
the  stream  bottom  with  a periodic 
updarting  action.  This  fly  action  is 
very  enticing,  and  the  one  Old 
Scarback  fell  for  that  day.  Not  only 
did  he  think  it  looked  convincing, 
but  so  did  a number  of  his  stream 
mates. 

Streamer  choices 

1 am  more  particular  in  my 


streamer  selection  during  the  winter 
than  at  any  other  time.  Part  of  this 
concern  is  due  to  the  demands  on  the 
depth  and  action  needed,  but  much 
of  its  stems  from  the  notion  that  1 am 
often  hunting  big  fish  during  the 
winter.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  my 
three  favorite  streamers  for 
Pennsylvania  winter  trout  are  the 
same  ones  1 use  each  fall  on  the 
lower  Yellowstone  River  in 
Montana.  The  sculpin,  black  and 
olive  wooly  buggers,  and  black 
Zonker  are  excellent  streamers  to  use 
during  the  winter.  I use  them  in  size 
10  up  to  size  6,  and  I tie  each  in  three 
different  weights  for  use  in  various 
conditions. 

Rods,  lines 

Because  most  of  the  streams  I fish 
during  the  winter  provide  adequate 
overhead  casting  room,  1 have  gone 
to  a 9-foot  graphite  rod  for  the  added 
line  control  it  provides  once  the  cast 
is  completed.  Though  the  size  fly 
used  may  mislead  you,  as  it  did  me, 
watch  out  for  rods  requiring  heavy 
fly  lines  for  proper  loading.  1 get  far 
better  accuracy  in  fly  placement  with 
rods  handling  4-weight  or  5-weight 
lines.  It  would  be  tough  to  handle 
these  size  streamers  on  little  bamboo 
rods  casting  a 4-weight  line,  but  good 
graphites  will  do  it.  My  personal 
favorite  is  a 9-foot  Scott  for  a 4- 
weight  line. 

I do  most  of  this  fishing  with  a 
floating  fly  line,  but  there  are  some 
situations  in  which  a sinking  tip  line 
can  be  very  helpful.  Four  years  ago 
when  Pennsylvania  streams  ran  very 
full  all  winter,  I even  made  up  a 
special  lead-core  sinking  head  outfit 
and  coupled  it  with  a one-foot  leader. 
You  better  believe  I got  my  streamers 
down  to  the  bottom!  For  most  of 
my  floating  lines  1 use  9-foot 
leaders,  and  for  the  conventional 
sinking  tip  lines  I stay  with  a 3-loot 
leader.  Normally  Ox  or  3x  tippets 
are  about  right  for  this  fishing. 

Bundle  up,  wear  wool  gloves,  dig 
out  the  big  streamers,  and  move 
cautiously — you  may  be  surprised 
what  might  grab  your  fly.  [77] 

Harry  W.  Murray  best  enjoys  fly 
rodding  with  dries,  nymphs, 
streamers,  and  bass  bugs,  and  he 
prefers  going  after  trout  and 
smallmouth  bass  in  difficult  angling 
situations. 
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Bugger,  and  plack  I 
Zonker.  I usethemih  s 
10  up  to  size  6,  and  Mti 
them  in  a variety  of  I 
weights  for  different 
Stream  conditions . 
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Much  of  Pike  County  is  mountainous  and  timbered,  and  it 
has  an  abundance  of  trout  streams,  natural  lakes,  and 
ponds.  It’s  crossed  by  1-84  with  its  exits  that  branch  to  the 
many  available  waterways.  Route  209  also  parallels  the 
Delaware  River,  providing  easy  access  to  the  many  boat 
areas  on  the  river.  It  also  shares  the  second  largest  lake 
wholly  within  the  state.  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  with  its 
northern  neighbor,  Wayne  County. 

Promised  Land  Lake 

Promised  Land  Lake  is  located  along  Rt.  309  in 
Promised  Land  State  Park.  It  is  422  acres  and  has  an 
exceptional  bass  population.  It  also  has  good  populations 
of  pickerel,  panfish,  and  muskies.  There  is  a boat  launch 
area  and  a boat  livery  for  those  who  want  to  rent  a boat. 
Only  electric  motors  are  permitted.  Fishing  throughout  the 
year  is  excellent.  The  lake  is  fairly  shallow  but  has  plenty  of 
cover  and  stumps  in  it.  Most  fishermen  who  go  for  bass 
and  pickerel  during  the  day  use  either  live  bait  or  silver 
Rebels  and  Rapalas.  When  the  sun  starts  to  set,  surface 
lures  such  as  the  Jitterbug,  Hula  Popper,  and  hair  bugs  are 
your  best  bet  to  catch  fish.  Early  in  the  spring,  small 
1 /32-ounce  twister  tail  jigs  in  black,  yellow,  and  white,  and 
2-inch  Sassy  Shads  in  motor  oil  or  smoke  should  fill  your 


stringer  with  panfish.  Be  prepared  for  that  unexpected  bass 
or  pickerel  while  panfishing.  Two  spots  that  are  promising 
are  the  Pickerel  Point  Campground  area  and  at  the  Snow 
Shanty. 

Lower  Promised  Land  Lake 

Lower  Promised  Land  Lake  is  also  found  in  Promised 
Land  State  Park.  It  is  located  just  below  the  outlet  of 
Promised  Land  Lake.  It  is  175  acres  and  has  bass,  pickerel, 
muskies,  panfish,  and  some  walleye.  There  is  a boat  access 
area  across  from  where  the  water  flows  into  the  lake,  and 
live  bait  is  also  available.  Electric  motors  only  are 
permitted.  This  lake  is  shallow  and  has  an  ample  supply  of 
natural  food  in  it.  Thus,  the  best  catches  are  usually  made 
by  those  who  fish  with  live  bait,  like  minnows.  The  best 
times  to  fish  the  lake  are  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in 
the  evening  because  of  the  heavy  camper  use  during  the 
daylight  hours.  Try  around  the  many  islands. 

Bruce  Lake 

Bruce  Lake,  56  acres,  has  bass,  pickerel,  muskies, 
walleye,  nice  yellow  perch,  and  black  crappies.  It  has  special 
limit  regulations  of  one  bass  of  15  inches  and  one  pickerel 
of  20  inches  per  day.  Ice  fishing  is  not  permitted  here.  The 
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You’ll  find  six  public  accesses  to 
the  Delaware  in  Pike  County  that 
are  indicated  on  the  map . For 
more  detailed  information 
on  fishing  and  boating  on 
the  Delaware,  be  sure 
to  check  out  the  “Del- 
aware River 
Fishing  and 
Boating 
Guide”  in  the 
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lake  is  shallow  and  can  be  waded,  if  you’re  careful.  The 
deepest  side  is  the  northeast  section  and  its  depth  is  about 
12  feet  to  15  feet.  Most  of  the  fishing  is  done  during  the  day 
because  it  is  a three-mile  hike  to  the  lake.  Good  lures  for 
pickerel  and  bass  are  spoons  like  the  silver  Johnson  tipped 
with  pork  rind,  and  surface  and  shallow-diving  plugs  in  a 
silver  color. 

Fairview  Lake 

Fairview  Lake  lies  just  south  of  Tafton  along  Rt.  390.  It 
has  an  access  area  on  Paupack  Road  between  Rts.  390  and 
507.  Fairview  is  not  only  large,  at  194  acres,  but  it’s  also 
deep — 70  feet  in  some  places.  It  also  has  a good  trout 
population  of  large,  stocked  holdover  trout.  In  1984,  this 
waterway  received  some  7,000  stocked  trout.  In  addition, 
the  lake  has  some  monstrous  walleye,  bass,  pickerel,  and 
muskies.  Horsepower  is  unlimited  and  the  access  area  is 
open  from  5 a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Fishing  is  good  throughout  the 
year,  but  angling  pressure  is  heavy  in  the  spring  with  the 
opening  of  the  trout  season.  Later  in  the  year,  the  best  trout 
fishing  takes  place  early  in  the  morning.  A Christmas  tree 
rig  and  live  bait  seem  to  be  the  favorites.  Boaters  either  troll 
slowly  or  row  and  drift  as  they  fish.  Those  interested  in 
smallmouth  bass  should  try  hair  frogs  or  surface  lures 
around  the  edges,  the  floating  bog  area,  or  the  lily  pad 
spots.  The  ice  fishing  in  Fairview  is  excellent  with  good 
catches  of  pickerel  made  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  safe. 

Lake  Greely 

Lake  Greely  is  60  acres,  located  just  north  of  Rt.  6 and 
about  8 miles  east  of  the  town  of  Hawley.  The  lake  is 
marked  by  an  access  area  sign  on  Rt.  6.  Greely  has  some 
big  bass,  pickerel,  yellow  perch,  crappies,  white  catfish,  and 
bullheads.  Electric  motors  only  are  allowed.  Hard-water 
fishermen  here  will  find  bass  and  pickerel  interested  in 
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minnows.  Those  who  enjoy  panfish  angling  should  try  small 
minnows  or  ice  jigs  tipped  with  mousies  or  goldenrod 
grubs.  Later  in  the  year,  small  twisters  (yellow  is  a favorite) 
or  dressed  Mepps  spinners  in  sizes  0 and  1 fit  the  bill.  Bass 
and  pickerel  fishermen  should  use  either  live  bait  or  plugs. 
Good  fishing  is  usually  found  around  the  stumpy  areas  and 
along  the  shoreline.  Because  of  the  structure  the  best  lures 
to  use  are  weedless.  The  Johnson  Silver  Minnow,  or 
Dardevle  sweetened  with  a twister  tail  or  pork  rind,  Mepps 
Comet  Combo  Killer  in  chartreuse,  or  spinnerbaits  in 
chartreuse  and  white  have  been  used  successfully. 

Peck’s  Pond 

Peck’s  Pond  is  a 300-acre  shallow  lake  with  plenty  of 
weed  beds.  It  is  located  along  Rt.  402  about  14  miles  south 
of  its  intersection  with  Rt.  6.  It  has  good  bass,  pickerel,  and 
perch  populations,  but  it  also  receives  heavy  fishing 
pressure.  There  are  two  boat  launching  ramps  and  two  boat 
liveries.  Electric  motors  only  are  permitted. 

Peck’s  Pond  has  some  exceptional  ice  fishing  during  the 
deep-freeze  months.  Pickerel  fishing  here  is  usually  best 
after  first  ice,  and  minnows  take  the  most  fish.  Perch  can  be 
taken  with  small  minnows  or  with  an  ice  jig  sweetened  with 
a grub.  Your  best  bet  here  is  to  follow  the  crowd  in 
determining  where  to  fish. 
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Because  the  lake  is  shallow  with  plenty  of  underwater 
weed  beds,  your  best  chance  for  action  is  to  fish  those 
areas.  Use  weedless  lures,  or  a %-ounce  spinnerbait  with  a 
size  8 blade  in  either  black  or  white.  Fish  30  feet  from  shore 
and  cast  toward  the  shore  and  retrieve  your  lure  on  the  fall 
so  it  rises  and  drops.  Another  trick  is  to  use  a crankbait 
with  a rattle.  Try  a fast  retrieve.  If  you  prefer  live  bait,  float 
your  minnows  along  the  edges.  Most  anglers  use  minnows 
when  fishing  Peck’s  Pond.  If  you  like  night  fishing,  try  hair 
frogs  and  poppers  for  bass. 

Peck’s  Pond  can  be  fished  successfully  24  hours  a day, 
and  the  best  action  is  in  the  deeper  water.  Shore  angling  is 
tough  because  most  of  the  land  surrounding  the  pond  is 
privately  owned. 

Shohola  Dam 

Shohola  Dam  is  an  1,100-acre  lake  located  on  Game 
Lands  180,  which  was  developed  as  a waterfowl  area.  There 
are  certain  marked  refuge  places  where  fishing  is  not 
allowed.  Shohola  is  located  approximately  halfway  between 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  and  the  town  of  Milford  along  Rt.  6. 
It  has  two  boat  launch  ramps  and  a picnic  area.  You  can 
use  electric  motors  only.  Most  fishing  is  done  by  boat 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  casting  from  shore. 

The  lake  is  fairly  shallow,  about  12  feet  at  its  deepest 
part,  the  stream  channel.  It  has  a good  pickerel  population, 
an  excellent  population  of  bass  and  yellow  perch,  and  good 
numbers  of  crappies  and  bullheads.  In  fact,  just  a few  years 
ago,  both  the  state  record  largemouth  bass  and  chain 
pickerel  were  caught  in  Shohola.  Today,  only  the  pickerel 
record  still  stands,  an  8-pound,  31 ‘/2-inch  fish  that  was 
fooled  in  1937. 

The  area  was  just  flooded,  so  it  is  full  of  stumpy  places. 
These  areas  provide  the  best  bass  and  pickerel  habitat  and 
fishing  spots.  The  best  time  for  bass  fishing  has  been  the 
evening  hours.  The  hot  lures  have  been  surface  lures  for  the 
plug  fishermen  and  hair  frogs  and  poppers  for  the  fly 


fishermen.  Pickerel  are  caught  up  to  22  inches.  Large 
shiners  are  the  most  common  live  bait,  but  weedless  spoons 
like  the  Johnson  Silver  Minnow  and  Dardevle  also  take 
their  share  of  fish. 

Spring  and  early  summer  are  the  best  times  to  fish  for 
crappies  and  yellow  perch.  Small  minnows  fished  with  a 
bobber  and  small  yellow  twister  tails  should  give  you  plenty 
of  action. 

Bullheads  are  usually  cooperative  during  the  spring, 
summer,  and  fall.  They  can  be  caught  throughout  the  day 
and  run  10  inches  to  12  inches.  The  best  place  to  try  for 
them  is  around  the  12-foot  channel  bed.  Most  anglers  use 
worms,  but  almost  any  stink  bait  should  work. 

Ice  fishing  for  crappies  and  yellow  perch  is  exceptional. 
Ice  jigs  tipped  with  maggots,  mealies,  or  mousies  account 
for  the  majority  of  the  panfish  caught  during  the  winter.  An 
ice  jig  baited  with  a perch  eye  is  also  excellent.  Tip  ups  and 
minnows  take  their  share  of  bass  and  pickerel  during  fhe  ice 
season. 

Lake  Wallenpaupack 

Wallenpaupack  was  built  in  1926  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Power  and  Light  Company  for  the  production  of 
hydroelectric  power.  Today,  it’s  used  as  an  auxiliary 
facility.  P.P.&L.  has  built  boat  ramps  and  camping  facilities 
along  the  lake.  Facilities  are  provided  at  Ledgedale, 
Ironwood  Point,  Wilsonville,  and  Coffrey.  The  Fish 
Commission  has  an  access  area  at  Mangan  Cove  Picnic 
Area,  located  off  Rt.  590.  The  5,700-acre  lake  has  an 
unlimited  horsepower  regulation. 

Wallenpaupack  has  an  excellent  smallmouth  bass 
population,  and  good  musky,  walleye,  perch,  crappie,  and 
panfish  populations. 

The  newcomer  is  the  hybrid  striped  bass.  About  70,000 
fingerlings  have  been  stocked  over  the  past  three  years,  and 
this  year,  catches  in  the  20-inch  range  have  been  reported. 
Most  of  the  catches  have  been  accidental,  made  by  black 


Pike  County  Trout  Stocking— 1984 

In  1984,  Pike  County  received  some  40,000  fish  in 
both  in-season  and  pre-season  stocking.  Here  are  the 
county’s  big  winners: 
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bass  anglers.  If  the  stripers  in  Wallenpaupack  behave 
anything  like  the  stripers  in  Raystown,  the  best  time  to  fish 
for  them  will  be  during  the  spring  and  fall  and  at  night  in 
the  summer. 

Lures  that  catch  fish  at  Raystown  should  work  in 
Wallenpaupack.  They  are  a half-ounce  Doll  white  bucktail 
jig  tipped  with  a 4-inch  white  twister  tail,  Cordell’s  Spot 
and  Redfin,  the  Rebel  Rainbow,  and  the  Rattle  Trap.  If  the 
fish  are  chasing  shad  on  top,  cast  your  lure  and  retrieve  it 
so  that  the  lure  leaves  a wake.  Ice  fishermen  might  also 
have  a surprise  because  stripers  are  caught  through  the  ice. 
The  state  record  striper  was  caught  at  Raystown  through 
the  ice,  so  Wallenpaupack’s  striper  action  should  be  good 
for  hard-water  anglers. 

The  spring  and  fall  months  provide  some  excellent 
fishing  for  big  bluegills  and  nice  crappies  that  can  average  a 
pound  and  12  to  14  inches.  Yellow  perch  and  nice 
pumpkinseeds  also  provide  action.  Live  bait  such  as  red 
worms  and  small  minnows,  and  1 /32-ounce  jigs  with  yellow 
twister  tails  catch  fish.  Panfish  also  provide  some  good  ice 
fishing. 

Musky  fishing  is  usually  good  in  the  evening  hours  just 
before  the  sun  sets  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
Anglers  who  troll  big  Rebels  and  Rapalas  deep  and  slow 
have  had  the  most  success.  Good  spots  to  try  are  the  upper 
end  of  the  lake  near  Landis  Marine  and  around  the  White 
Beauty  and  Shuman’s  Point  areas. 

Walleye  fishing  is  best  during  the  fall  months.  During  the 
summer  months,  the  best  fishing  is  after  dark.  Troll  a 
Rapala,  Rebel,  or  Mepps  Lusox  deep  and  slow.  If  you  must 
fish  during  the  day,  try  drifting  a nightcrawler  on  a Lindy 
rig.  Epley  Island,  Nemanie  Cove,  and  the  flagpole  area  near 
the  yacht  club  always  yield  some  nice  walleye. 

Smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass,  are  active  during  the 
spring  and  fall  months.  If  you  fish  during  the  summer 
months,  fish  at  night,  after  the  skiers  and  pleasure  boaters 
have  gone  home.  In  the  spring,  try  an  eighth-ounce  to 
quarter-ounce  L & D white  spinnerbait,  and  use  light  line 
of  four-  to  six-pound-test,  because  of  the  clear  water.  On 
windy  days,  fish  the  muddy  points.  Cast  a Rebel  crawdad  in 
a natural  brown  or  green  color  or  the  Arbogast  mud  bug  in 
a crayfish  pattern  and  you  should  catch  smallmouths.  If 
you  fish  during  the  day,  fish  the  deeper  holes  which  range 
from  35  to  45  feet  deep.  Use  6-inch  rubber  worms  in  ice 
blue  or  ice  grape  colors,  and  rig  them  Texas  style.  During 
July,  a chartreuse  spinnerbait  fished  with  a drop  retrieve  or 
a slow  bottom  retrieve  will  catch  fish. 

Each  year  some  walleye  angler  gets  the  surprise  of  his  life 
when  he  hooks  a behemoth  brown  or  rainbow  trout.  Most 
trout  are  caught  accidentally  as  the  angler  trolls  his  Rapala 
or  Rebel  lures  for  walleye. 

Delaware  River 

The  Delaware  River  flows  67  miles  along  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Pike  County  and  is  paralleled  from  Bushkill  to 
Matamoras  by  Rt.  209.  There  are  five  access  areas  along 
the  river  in  Pike  County.  They  are  at  Bushkill,  Dingman’s 
Ferry,  Milford,  Matamoras,  and  Lackawaxen. 

From  mid-April  to  the  end  of  the  May,  the  king  of  the 
Delaware  is  the  American  shad.  Its  annual  run  is  governed 
by  water  temperatures  and  the  urge  to  spawn,  and  once 
you’ve  caught  one  of  these  fish,  most  anglers  return  and  try 
again.  Shad  schools  move  upriver,  following  the  current 


from  hole  to  hole,  and  the  savvy  fisherman  will  follow  them 
upriver. 

Shad  fishing  can  be  good  from  shore  or  from  a boat.  The 
key  to  shore  fishing  is  to  be  close  enough  to  the  river 
channel  so  you  can  cast  your  lure  across  it.  Boat  anglers 
need  only  anchor  in  the  channel  and  let  their  lures  bounce 
along  the  bottom.  The  best  lures  are  shad  darts  and  Flicka 
spinners.  The  darts  should  be  heavy  enough  to  reach  the 
bottom.  The  favorite  colors  are  a white  body  with  a red 
head,  or  a yellow  body  and  tail  with  a red  head.  The  Flicka 
spinners  come  in  gold  or  silver.  Use  a size  0 and  be  sure  to 
place  a sinker  about  18  inches  above  the  spinner  so  that  it 
bumps  the  bottom.  Fly  fishermen  can  try  large  weighted 
streamers  tied  on  a gold  hook  with  bead  eyes.  Most 
patterns  are  predominently  red  and  white  or  yellow  and 
red.  Hotspots  include  Bob’s  beach,  Matamoras,  the 
Lackawaxen  Pool,  and  the  Narrowsburg  area. 

The  entire  stretch  from  Narrowsburg  to  Bushkill  has 
excellent  smallmouth  bass  fishing,  and  it’s  also  a good  bet 
for  float  fishing.  Flat-bottomed  boats  or  canoes  should 
have  no  problems.  Fly  fishermen  do  well  with  poppers,  and 
spin  fishermen  should  try  jigs  with  twister  tails  and  Sassy 
Shad  in  yellow,  motor  oil,  fluorescent  chartreuse,  and 
smoke  with  silver  flake.  Other  good  lures  are  dressed 
Mepps  Aglia  and  Comets,  Midge  Killers,  and  the  Injured 
Minnow. 

Musky  fishing  is  excellent  along  the  Matamoras  to 
Bushkill  stretch  of  the  river.  The  muskies  are  most  active 
during  September  and  October.  Try  big  live  bait  for 
trolling.  If  you  use  a bobber,  hook  the  shiner  through  the 
back.  Big  Rapalas  and  Rebels  in  natural  colors  also  take 
their  share  of  muskies. 

Lackawaxen  River 

The  Lackawaxen  River  flows  from  Hawley  to  the  town 
of  Lackawaxen  where  it  empties  into  the  Delaware,  a 
distance  of  about  15  miles.  It  is  a nationally  famous  trout 
stream  and  receives  a lot  of  fishing  pressure.  In  April,  May, 
and  early  June,  the  use  of  spinners  and  baits  is  prevalent. 
Starting  in  July  and  August,  the  fishing  pressure  drops 
considerably,  and  fly  fishing  reigns  supreme.  The  water 
level  of  the  river  is  unstable,  due  to  discharges  from  Lake 
Wallenpaupack,  so  be  prepared  to  beat  a hasty  retreat  if  the 
water  level  suddenly  rises.  In  1984,  the  Pike  County  section 
of  the  Lackawaxen  received  about  15,900  stocked  trout. 

Shohola  Creek 

Shohola  Creek  runs  from  Rt.  739  to  the  Shohola  Dam 
and  is  located  in  Game  Lands  180.  It  is  a first-rate  trout 
stream.  Mepps,  Rooster  tails,  and  C.P.  Swings  along  with 
live  bait  are  used  in  the  spring;  fly  fishing  takes  over  in  the 
summer. 

Little  Bushkill 

The  Little  Bushkill  is  another  top-notch  trout  stream 
with  two  stretches  on  public  lands.  The  first  is  a 2!/2-mile 
area  that  is  located  in  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area.  It  flows  along  Legislative  route  51001 
(Bushkill  Rd.)  at  the  town  of  Bushkill.  The  second  stretch  is 
located  on  state  forest  land.  It  runs  from  Lehman,  Lake 
Ariel,  to  the  Little  Bushkill  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Early 
season  trout  fishing  is  mostly  spinners  and  bait,  while  flies 
are  used  during  the  summer  and  fall  months.  [77j 
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You’ve  got  a fishing 
friend  in  Pennsylvania 
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